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THE CERAMIC ART OF SUSA 
By J. M. Unvata 

8 Met history of the ceramic art of ancient Susa is as interesting a 
its political history. - The earliest history of Susa 1s shrouded in 
legends. No authentic theory has been advanced by savants up 
| to date as to the earliest inhabitants of Susa. The Susians or the 
| Blamites, as they are generally called, are mentioned by Greek poets 
as the Ethiopians of Asia. M. Dieulafoy believes them to be negroids, 
which term is very vague and hypothetical. It is not proper to discuss 
the origin of the early Elamites in this paper. I shall pass over this 
: question with the remark that they were most probably rather the 
. natives of the soil than foreigners settled in Elam. At any rate from the 
{ results of excavations that are carried on in Susa every year from the 
’ time of M. Dieulafoy and M. de Morgan up to date we know that they 
/ Were greatly advanced im civilization. They must have carried on 
| commerce with neighbouring countries, as is proved by beads of 
- __ lapis lazuli and of clay glazed like turquoise used in necklaces. Even 
7 the art of weaving cloth must not have been unknown to them, as 
ii ed by several copper axes found on the site of the ancient 
necropolis situated on the Tell of the Citadel, which have impressions 
of cloth of fine texture, perhaps used as the shroud of the dead. The 
early Elamites pertained to the eneolithic age and were well acquainted 
») Wititcopper and its uses. Still they did not leave off the use of neolithic 
“mplements of flint and obsidian, But the most interesting thing 
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about these early inhabitants of Susa is the discovery chi ed 
painted pottery on the Tell of the Citadel and on the Tell of 
Apadana, comparable only to the painted pottery of the third Dyna: 
of Egypt and to the archaic painted pottery of Mesopotamia of a 
later date. 
Excavations on the Tell of the Citadel prove that since very 
early times this mound must have drawn the attention of the early 
| Elamites by its proximity to the River Ulai, the Shaur of the preset 
| day, and by its natural altitude from the plain below as a spot fit for 
habitation and perhaps also fit for building temples. An immense 
number of fragments of the painted pottery in question and flint 
implements were first spotted by M. de Morgan in one of the wel 
sunk by him on the Tell m order to sound its different layers. These 
were published by him with six coloured plates and other illustrations 
in appendices Nos, I and II of Mémoires de la Délégation en Perse | 
tome i, pp- 183-95. Later on a trench, 80 m, long and 11°80 m. |- 
broad, was opened on its south-western extremity, and was carried 
down to the natural soil, which was encountered at a depth of abot 
‘) to 25 m. from the summit of the Tell. For the sake of control of the ,| 
results this depth was divided into five niteaur or levels of varyiny, 
depths. The fifth niveau, which is one metre in depth, contains fragments} 
of the fine painted pottery ‘mbedded in earth, so highly compact and 
so hard that it is extremely difficult to extricate them from the ground § 
eafe and sound. Fragments of this kind of pottery are also found in © | 
very thin layer on the Tell of the Apadina. This Tell was a suburb! 
of Susa in ancient times and was very thinly populated. The uncouth : 
painted pottery makes its appearance on the second niveau at a dep.’ 
of ten to fifteen metres from the summit of the Tell. I shall describ: 
this latter kind of pottery later on. ! 
The fine painted pottery pertained most probably to the necty 
polis of ancient Susa, a5 in an exceptional case a fumulus, 7m. * 
: | m. broad, and 3 m. high, was found on the south-western extr¢ 
' ef the trench, m which there were several hundreds of sepu 
vessels adorned with paintings, like goblets, Jars, cups, and bb 
| laid all in a heap. The tumulus proves the existence of the c 
of a second burial of the dead among the ancient Elamites, whicl 
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! : persisted through ages in Susa, and is still prevalent among the 5 
Mohammedans. As said above, the first inhabitants of Susa perte 
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to the eneolothic age, as copper-axes, copper uten sils,and copper i | 
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. have been found near skeletons in the ancient necropolis. But at 
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jme time neolithic objects, like knives, sickels,and scrapers of flint and 
obsidian, several arrow-heads of flint, big cobbles and. sling-stones, 
which served as offensive arms, were still in use among them. As these 
objects were found in the necropolis, they dispel all doubts about the 
creat antiquity of the pamted pottery of Susa. 

The shape and the material, of which the objects representing the 
painted pottery are made, permit us to observe two different styles, 
Nos, 1 and 2, separated from each other roughly by 8 gap of one 
thousand and five hundred years. The material employed im the manu- 
facture of pottery in Susa in ancient times was the native clay, yellowish 
and very rich in chalk, which was well suited even for the finest pottery, 
if the dough was properly prepared. It had the property of changing 
colour when subjected to different temperatures, as M. de Morgan 
proved by experiments. When subjected to low temperature, it 
becomes red, porous, and fragile ; when baked at middle temperature 
+ turns brown, and at high temperature it becomes white or rather 
pale yellow, sonorous, hard, and impermeable to water. Further, it 
Must be noted that fuel containing organic matters has a tendency 
“tg produce the whitish colour of pottery, whereas if the furnace allows 
more or less air it turns reddish. The different shades of brown, in 
* | some cases even the greenish colour of the fine pottery of Susa show 
that the temperature of the furnace was varying between 900° and 

1.000° centigrade. 
The painted pottery of the first period shows a high degree of 
- | perfection which the ceramic art attained in prehistoric times in Susa. 
It was turned on the potters primitive wheel, and is of a smooth 
fnish. In colour it is mostly white or rather light yellow, sometimes 


i 
: ~ greenish, and decorated with paintings in reddish brown colour.’ These 
| m . were executed with a brush before it was baked, and were freehand. 
+ There isno trace whatsoever on it of a sketch previous to painting. The 


% colour used for painting was made from powdered iron oxide containing 
 gomn little manganese. On broad bands, triangles, squares, rhomboids, 
la jig JC., It Was lavishly applied, ao lavishly that it cracked easily and fell 
“She aff, sometimes leaving a faint brownish trace. But points and fine 
 gaewtrnes were drawn by only one stroke of the brush, which was soaked 

Beero'to the colour repeatedly for every fresh flourish, The designs are 

BE c]nostly stereotyped, of which about twenty different ones are recorded 
ariyip tonow. They are mostly geometric, but plants, animals, and men 





Withe |> 1f the furnace allows more or less airy this colour changes to red, dark-brown, 
ac wack, and greenish. 
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4 ' J. M. UNVALA— | 
form also the subject of the painting. Among geometric designs | 
have straight and curved lines, triangles, squares, rhomboids, crosses © 
with equal branches, crosses like X, swastikas, concentric circles, 
half circles and spirals, whereas among plants the rhododendron, 
. branches with leaves and flowers, are very frequent. The eagle, the 
mountain-goat, the dog, the horse or the wild ass, the bull, the serpent, 
the tortoise, and the fish are the animals frequently depicted, and 
man in different attitudes is sometimes seen in the painting. Horns 
of the mountain-goat, arrow-heads, and ships are very rare. | 
Archmologists are divided in their opinion on the question of the ~ 
interpretation of objects painted on the Susian pottery. M. Pottier, 
who has published the results of his studies on this pottery in 
“ Céramique peinte de Suse et petits monuments” (Mémoires de la ¢ 
Délégation en Perse, tome xiii, Paris, 1912), says that the origin of these o 
paintings is to be sought in religious ideas of the ancient Susians, 
who like all primitive peoples decorated the articles of daily use like 
pottery with designs and motives of their fetishes, which had for them 
henceforth a magic and symbolic value. He says further that the 
painting was a sort of a pictography, in which we can read the ideas of 
the painter as if in a book. Later on these designs and motives became 
through long use cursive, stylized and hardly recognizable. Then 
little by little the esthetic and ornamental idea became predominant, 
and symmetry and harmony were attempted much to the detriment of 
the initial religious idea, which became henceforth thoroughly obscured. 
This opinion of M. Pottier, though very probable in itself, cannot be 
taken as final. It is equally probable that ornamentation was the sole 
idea which inspired those primitive artists to decorate their pottery 
with forms and objects familiar to them. Still, in the absence of direct 
proofs of the fetish-worship among the early Susians it 1s very difficult 
to pronounce a definite opinion on the subject. But is it not possible 
to suppose that a comb, a design so frequent on the painted sepulchral 
pottery in question, indicates the tomb of a woman, and an arrow-head = 
that ofa man? Instead of placing these objects in the grave they were .9— 
painted on the funeral pottery, as is the case even with certain peoples 
advanced in civilization. A statue of a lion crudely worked out u 
stone is often placed over the grave ofa Bakhtiari hero, Itisnot seldom” 
decorated with the figure of a war-horse, a sword, a shield, a bow and ‘ 
arrow chiselled on its sides in low relief. The lion represents obviously 
the hero, whose statue it is prohibited by Islam to erect. ‘hege 
According to its thickness the painted pottery of the first period 
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is further subdivided into the painted pottery of style No. 1 and 
| that of style No. 1 bis (Figs. 1-7). The pottery of the former style is 
very fine and thin. Its thickness varies from 2 to 7 mm., whereas 
that of the pottery of the latter style attains a maximum of about 
12mm. Style No. 1 is represented by long goblets, a little conical 
in shape and painted on the outside, cups with the stand painted on the 
inside, small thin goblets, small bottles with perforated knobs as 
handles, and small kraters. Big round vases without handles of this 
style are generally less painted and are rather thick ; big /raters 
attain even a thickness of 13 mm. Plates painted on the inside, bowls - 
painted on the outside, little bottles and vases similarly painted, though 
in a matt brown colour are found higher up on the fifth niveau, and 
pertain to style No. 1 bis. This latter kind of pottery is also found 
on the Tepeh-i-Musiin, about three days’ journey to the north-west 
of Susa anil in the ruins of Eridu and Ur in Mesopotamia. 
____s'The *=cursiveness of designs, the so-called stylisation des motifs, 
‘had already crept into style No. 1. It is easily noticed in the 
picture of a bird of the stork species. A short thick oblique stroke 
of the artist's brush represented the head and the long bill of the 
bird, a long thin slightly oblique line its neck, a thick dot its trunk, 
snd two short parallel lines its legs. But little by little the lines of 
the legs disappeared in the painting, and then the dot of the trunk. 
'The long line of the neck and the short one for the bill alone persisted 
throughout this period. These were sufficient in the opinion of the 
‘artist to revive in our memory the image of the bird. This cursiveness 
of designs must have been simultaneously in vogue with their perfec- 
tion, as it is met with on the pottery of both the styles No. 1 and No. 1 
bis. With the disappearance of animal figures from paintings on the 
_ pottery of the first period geometrical ornamentations become more 
and more perfect and more and more frequent. 
In the south-west trench mentioned above, on the fourth niveau, 
which is one metre higher than the fifth, and 3°50 m. high, a new kind 
' of pottery is met with. It is red in colour, thick, crude in technique 
and unpainted, Still, it is on the whole smoother than that of the 
-second period. It is represented by big jars furnished with a handle 
rand by vases with a spout directed downwards. Vases with a long 
“spout and round vases with handles pertain also to this kind of pottery. 
This sudden change in the type of pottery, which is marked also by a 
platform of sun-dried bricks 10°50 m. high, cannot have passed 
ithout violent political changes. This supposition will also explain 
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Fio. 1.—Vase decorated with geometric designs and a stork’s nest (1). Necropolis 
of Sum. Louvre Museum. 





Fig, 2.—Vase decorated with geometric designs and palm -lea ves, Necropolis of 
Suse. Louvre Museum. 


1 The pen drawings are after the photographs reproduced in Manuel 
d'Archéologie Orientale, par M. le Dr. G. Contenau. 
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Fi. 3.—Vase with stylized naturalistic decoration; above, a row of long-necked 
hirda: below, a mountain goat w ith very long horns curved in circles. Necropolis 


of Susan. Louvre ’Luseum. 





Fic. 4.—Bowl decorated with geometric designs and combs with animal-heada. 
Necropolis of Sasa. Louvre Museum. 
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Fro. 5.—Crater with pierced knobs and geometric decoration. Necropolis of Susa. 


Louvre Museum, 





Fro. 6.—Vase with a spout, decorated with geometric designs, Necropolis of Susa. 


Louvre Museum. 
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Fic. 7.—Spherical bowl, decorated with figures of running dogs. Necropolis of Susa. 


Lourre Museum. 


—— 
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the thinness of the fifth niveau. There is no doubt that the necropolis 
of the earlier inhabitants of Susa was razed to the ground by their 
conquerors for building a military position, as is attested by the 
platform of sun-dried bricks. 

The painted pottery of the second period is found on the second 
niveau, which is 11°50 m. higher than the natural soil. It shows a 
marked decadence of the ceramic art in Susa. The generations of 
artists who executed those fine works of the first period must have 
diverted their art to different materials like stone, as is proved by nice 
vases and statuettes of alabaster and aragonite. The technique of the 
fine pottery was not employed for vases made for ordinary and 
practical purposes, Thus it is that although the material which they 
used was the same native clay as that employed in the manufacture 
of fine pottery, the results arrived at were different. The pottery of 
the second period is red, half-baked, and porous. Although turned: 
on the wheel it is on the whole ugly and irregular in shape. It seems 
that in rare instances only attempts have been made to make it as 
smooth as possible by the hand before baking. It is represented 
by very big round jars, bowls, small bottles, and vases sometimes 
furnished with spouts directed upwards. It is painted in monochrome 
and polychrome designs. The former are executed in white, black, and 
red colours, which do not dissolve in water; the latter are in yellow, 
brown, black, and red colours, which are easily soluble in water owing 
to the lack of a firm base, as the pottery is tather porous. The designs 
are mostly geometrical, but they are not executed with that skill 
which marks the pottery of the first period. Sometimes they are painted 
on previous designs. We find not seldom designs incised in low reliefs 
made by means of a reed on the pottery of this period. These latter 
designs were executed, when the pottery came out quite fresh from the 
potter's hand and before baking. They consist mostly of points and 
broken lines, made in the imitation of a ribbon. 

Like the painted pottery of the first period that of the second 
- period is subdivided into the painted pottery of style No. 2 and that of 
style No. 2 bis according to its shape and technique (Figs. 8-12). The 
porery of the former style is rather ugly and painted in monochrome 
designs, whereas that of the latter style has a fine shape and poly- 
roman designs. This style was in vogue till the time of Naram-Sin, 
king of Agade, about 2500 n.c. It is interesting to note that fragments 
of vases and bottles of alabaster, aragonite, and bitumen, and some- 
times whole.ones, are found on this second niveau. 
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Fic. §.—Sphberical vase with naturalistic decoration. Second style. Louvre Museum. 





Fio, .—Vaee with a spout. Second style. Lourre Museum. 





Fio, 10.—Vase with incised border, Second style. Louvre Museum. 
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Fro. 11.—Vase decorated with intertwined lines. Second style. Louvre Museum. 





Fic. 12.—Vase with a cup forming italid. Second style. In this vase and in another 
similar piece alabaster and copper vases and cylinders were found. Louvre 
Museum. 
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It has been remarked by M. Frankfort in a paper published by the 
Journal of the Royal Anthropological Inetitute,' that the artists who 
manufactured the painted pottery of style No. 1 of the first period tried 
to imitate the thinness of vessels made of leather, It is improbable that 
leather was put to such a use in those early periods of the history of 
man. It is rather copper,which was always at hand for those eneolithic 
men. They must have perceived very early its pliability and must have 
employed it in the manufacture of vessels of daily use, which were 
decorated most probably with engravings. It is, therefore, copper 
vessels whose thinness the early Elamites imitated in pottery decorated 
with paintings, And in fact the pottery of the second period is as 
heavy in style as the vases of alabaster, aragonite, and bitumen of the 
same period, which it imitated. It was this imitation which changed 
the style of the second period. 

It will not be, I think, out of place to mention here the results of 
excavations, which I carried on at my own expense on the Tell of the 
Citadel and on the Tell of the Apadina with the kind permission of 
M. de Mecquenem, Director of the French Archeological Mission in 
Persia. On the Tell of the Citadel I opened a trench 10 m. long and 
4 m. broad on the fifth niveau of the big south-west trench, exactly 
opposite to the tumulus of sepulchral vases of style No. 1 of the first 
period. As we were approaching the end of the season I could not 
work out the trench in its whole length. But the work done was 
sufficient for drawing sound conclusions. My excavations showed that 
the formation of the niveau on the south-eastern side of the big 
trench was different from that on its south-western side, The natural 
soil was met with one metre below the fifth niveau. But its height was 
not clearly marked out by the platform of sun-dried bricks as on the 
south-western side, The platform is wholly missing; it was never 
built on this side. This supposition is supported also by the frequent 
appearance of fragments of the painted pottery at the height of two: 
metres from the natural soil, ic. on the fourth niveau, where we 
expect to find fragments of the red pottery only. The finds made in 
this trench were, besides fragments of the painted pottery of the first 
period and those of the red pottery of the intermediate period, several 
big nuclei of grey, white, and red flint, pieces of flint used as knives, 
scrapers, and sickles, fine small pieces of obsidian, a big piece of flint 





' H. Frankfort, “" Stodies in Early Pottery of the Near Enst.1: Mesopotamia, 
Syria, Egypt, and their Earliest Interrelations'"’: Hoyal Anthropological Institute of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Occasional Papers No. 6, London, 1924. ; 
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used for turning the potter's wheel, a casse-tete of sandstone with a 
hole in the centre for the thumb, also used as a door-hinge, a cobble 
nicely flattened and polished on two sides used for crushing grain, 
three preces of hollowed pebbles for artist's colours, one of which was 
perhaps used also as a lamp, a whorl of bitumen and two of sun-dried 
clay, a sling-stone, several sling-bullets of sun-dried clay, and two pieces 
of fine alabaster vases pertaining to the period of the painted pottery 
of style No. 2 fis. With the exception of fragments of the red 
pottery, which pertain to the period of the foreign domination, and 
fragments of alabaster vases, the rest of the finds are undoubtedly 
ofthe period of the painted pottery of style No. 1 and that of style 
No. 1 bis. Among the fragments of the red pottery one attracts our 
attention by the peculiar technique of its manufacture. It is about 
four millimetres thick and is composed of several layers. On the 
outside it has a smooth white glaze. The layers were formed by 
successive applications of a relatively thin dough on an extremely 
thin vase, when it was on the potter's wheel. Each layer is evenly 
spread on the vase and smoothed by a piece of stone or wood and 
allowed to dry. When the required thickness was thus attained, the 
vase was glazed on the outside and biked. This process is called the 
engobe, 

One day's work on the second niveau near the remnant of the 
gallery of M. de Morgan was rewarded by a nice little trater of alabaster. 
Tt had a spout turned upwards, whichis missing. No fragments of the 
polychrome pottery of style No. 2 bis were found here, as only the 
eastern side of the trench was attacked. 

The trench opened by me on the south side of the third court of 
the palace of Darius the Great revealed the existence of six potter's 
furnaces of the period of Naram-Sin. The whole of the trench, 10 m. 
long, 4 m. broad, and 3 m. deep, was thickly covered with fragments 
of the pottery of the same epoch. The construction of these furnaces 
was very simple, It consisted of two superposed round chambers, 
built of baked bricks. The lower chamber was 0-9) cm. in its diameter 
and 0-45 cm. high. It was used as the fire-room and was full of ashes 
and scoria. The upper one was 1-80 m. in its diameter and 0-45 em. 
high ; it was here that the vases were placed for baking. I found in it 
a couple of extremely ugly bowls shaped by the hand. The ceiling 
of the lower chamber must have had several holes communicating with 
the upper one, but they were so choked up with scoria, that it was 
impossible to trace them. Below one of these furnaces there was a 
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very primitive tomb of a child. The skeleton was half concealed under 
the furnace. Two vases were placed at its head. A copper hair-pin 
and two copper rings still sticking to the finger-bone were found in 
the tomb; they were the personal ornaments of the dead. Several 
vases of the same period were also found in the trench. A fragment of 
a clay tablet of a later date bearing cuneiform inscriptions m Anzanite 
was discovered near an old well. Another well of the Arab period 
yielded interesting spoils consisting of fragments of fine glazed bowls, 
cups of white clay with nice floral designs in low relief, and bottles of 
moulded and blown glass, All these objects are samples of the Arab 
ceramics of the twelfth century, manufactured in Susa. The discovery 
of two potter's furnaces of this period and that of a stone-mould for 
vases with floral designs in low relief in the ancient Arab town situated 
in the City of Artisans dispels all doubts on this point, and refutes the 
opinion of German archwologists that the Arab pottery found in Susa 
was imported from Samara. 








AL-DJAIHANI'S LOST KITAB AL-MASALIK VAL-MAMALIK: 
iS if TO BE FOUND AT MASHHAD? 


By Srerxen Janicsex, Ph.D. 
(PLATES I AND ID) 

A BU ‘ABDALLAH MUHAMMAD IBN AHMAD AL-DJATHANI, 

: the famous tutor, and later vazir, of the Simanid amir, Nasr ibn 
Ahmad, is one of the most interesting figures in Arabic literature and 
history. From the scanty information which is to be found in Ibn 
al-Athir.’ Yaqiit,* and Mirkhwind,? we can judge that he was an 
excellent statesman and a good general, whose political and strategic 
abilities directed the affairs of the Simanids at one of the most critical 
periods in their history. Nor can it be doubted, from the information 
supplied by Ibn Hauqal,* al-Muqaddasi,§ al-Mas‘idi,* and the Fihrist,? 
that al-Djaihani was a man of wide learning and a good writer, with 
an intelligence far above the average of Oriental authors. We know 
from the Fiirist that he wrote several books on different subjects, 
but unfortunately all his works are lost. The most valuable of these 
works was probably the celebrated Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik. 
When we study all that the four writers just mentioned have to say 
of this book, and read the vague citations made from it by Ibn Rustah, 
al-Bakri, Ghardizi, Edrisi, Muhammad ‘Aufi (?), [bn al-Athir al-Jazari,* 
and Shukrallah ibn Shihab (?), we can establish beyond all doubt 
that it must have been one of the most distinguished and important 
studies in mediaeval Arabic cosmography, descriptive geography, 
and above all ethnography. 

It is very important to notice that al-Djaihini's book was not 
merely a compilation—as the greater part of Oriental geographical 
works used to be. Although it was not entirely original, being based 
on the well-known Aiab al-Masalik val-Mamalik of Ibn Khurdadhbah, 

* Ed. Tornberg, 1862: viii, 59, 64. 

* frehad (Gibb Memorial Series VI), vi, pp. 203, 204. 

* Historia Samanidarum, ed. Wilken, Gottingw, 1508, p. 34. 

4‘ Ed. de Goeje, p. 236. 

* Ed. de Gooje, pp. 3-4, 269, 280, etc. 

* Kitt al-Tanbia, ed. de Goeje, p. 75. 

' Ed. Flagel, i, 128. 

" It is interesting to note that an Arabic MS.—most probably a variation of 
[bn al-Athir al-Jazari's geography—quotea al-Djaihdni'’s book as Kitéh al-Masdjlik 
vel-Mamalik ash-Shargiyya lil-Djaihdnf, and as the “ pendant" of this the Kitid 
al-Maelik val-Mamélik al-Gharbiyya lil-'Adhri, (See Brit. Mus. Add, 23384, fol. 3a.) 
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our Oriental sources make it quite clear that the structure of al- 
Djaihani's geography differed greatly from that of Ibn Khurdadhbah’s 
work. Further, we are told that al-Djaihini asked the various 
travellers and merchants about the routes leading to the “ kingdoms", 
and that he inserted the information thus acquired, which would be 
of the first importance for us, in his Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik." 
From the Oriental authors already cited, and from al-Muqaddasi 
in particular, we know that he gave little attention to descriptions 


- of the different cities and to the provinces of the “ seven climates ”, 


preferring instead detailed accounts of the different routes, of rivers, 
mountains, forests, in general of the upper suriace of the Earth, 
and of the races, tribes, and clans of almost uninhabited territories 
lying far from the ~ civilized ” countries of Islam. In this fact lies 
the chief merit of his work. 

Moreover, it is well known that for the criticism of the Oriental 
sources, al-Djaihani's work would be of the greatest importance to 
all research students who are interested im the tremendously com- 
plicated problems raised by the accounts given in the Arabic, Persian, 
and Turkish works referrmg to the races, tribes, and clans of Southern 
Siberia and South Russia, such as the early Hungarians, Russians, 
Khazars. Ghuzz, and so on. (It 1s interesting to note that the early 
Hungarians, or the Russians, are often mentioned in these Arabic, 
Persian, and Turkish compilations as ~ Turkish ” tribes, although, 
as is widely known, neither the Hungarians nor the Russians are of 
Turkish origin.) 

In view of all this we may ask: How is it possible that we have no 
copy of this celebrated A itab al-Masalik val-Mamalik of al-Djaihani ¢ 
We know that we have many thousands of copies of useful, and useless, 
Arabic and Persian works of the Middle Ages. And amongst all these 
manuscripts—iown to the present—no ‘Book of the Routes and 
Kingdoms ” of al-Djaihani has been discovered |! How is it possible ? 

A complete answer to this question would claim much time, 
but it may be briefly explained as follows :-— 

In all probability one of the positive causes why this geography, 
as written originally by him in Arabic, has not come down to us, 
is the undoubted fact that al-Djaihini did not write his book for the 
general public. An al-Istakhri or Ibn Hauqal, and more especially 
a Mas‘adi, a Qazwini, an Ibn Battiita, stood much nearer the Oriental 
public than an Ibn Khurdidhbah or an al-Djaihani. From what 

1 al-Mogaddasi, pp. 3-4. 
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al-Muqaddasi says we can deduce with the greatest certainty that the 
geography of al-Djaihani was a very long and tedious account for 
a Muhammadan reader. Probably it was very good as a compilation, 
but was not so good for copying. Further, we know that the history 
of the Samanids is not so well known as that of the Saljiigs or 
Barmakids, or the central Government of Baghdad, and consequently 
the history of their vazirs is less known than, for example, that of 
the Saljiq vazirs. Among the Samanids, though their dynasty has 
a distinguished place in the history of Islam, there was no Malik 
Shih, no Yahya ibn Barmak. In consequence of this we find no 
vazirs among their subjects whose fame equalled that of a Nizam 
al-Mulk. Had al-Djaihani been a vazir of the Court of Baghdad, 
or had this vazir of Nasr ibn Ahmad been in the service of a Malik 
Shah or a Mahmid of Ghazna, we may guess that we should have 
known his life and works more fully than we do now. Finally, we 
think that if his nisha, instead of “al-Djaihini”, had been, for example, 
“al-Baghdidi” or “ad-Dimishqi” or “al-Khuvarizmi” or “al- 
Harawi" or “ al-Mausili”’, or any other nisba relating to a celebrated 
city of Islim, it is likely that we should now know a little more about 
him. (It is curious to note that al-Djaihani was not a Muhammadan, 
but a thanawi.") 

Still, of course, we need not believe that his Awa) al-Masalik 
val-Mamalik is lost to us for ever. We cannot yet give up the hope 
of finding a complete copy of it, somewhere in Khurasan, or in 
Bukhara, or in some part of the Muslim world. 

Everyone who is greatly interested in al-Djaihanis Avab al- 
Masalik val-Mamalik was very glad to hear Herzfeld’s report that 
a copy of this lost geography was in existence in the famous library 
of Mashhad.? It would be an event of the greatest importance if 
this report should prove to be true. 

Ivanow has given an account of the library of Mashhad with 
excerpts from its catalogue? In his list we cannot find the name of 
al-Djaihani’s lost work, but we find a certain Masalik al-Mamalik, 
without author's name.* (Most probably this is a copy of al-Istakhri's 

1 Yaqit, Irshad, i, 142; Fikriat, i, 338. | 

® Seo in Ephemerides Orientales, Harrassowitz, Leipeig, 1926, No. 28, p. 7, Herzfeld's 
article ( Einige Bacherschitae in Persien "): “ Und auch der Djaihini selbst ist da ! 
(at Mashhad). 

2A Notice on the Library attached to the Shrine of Imam Riza at Meshed," 
JRAS., October, 1920, 

* Thid., p. 551 (No. 83). | 
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geographical work ; see below.) Some information about this same 
library may be found in Nicolai Khanuikov's Mémoire sur la Partie 
méridionale de U Asie centrale, but without detailed particulars of the 
MSS. and other books, In this essay there is‘no mention either of a 
Kitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik or of a Masalik al-Mamalik. Besides 
[have recently seen a list of the books contained in the library of 
Mashhad in a work by Muhammad Hasan Khin.* But I regret that 
I was unable to find the correct title of al-Djaihani’s lost geography 
in this catalogue either. . . . In general, anyone who has studied the 
system of Oriental copyists and cataloguers knows very well that 
we need to be very cautious in accepting the titles of different authors 
or their works, as given by them. We are well aware that the following 
remark of Ivanow’s is of general application, and not only in the case 
of Persians: “It is a well-known fact that Persians in general, and 
the holy and learned mullahs in particular, are strikingly ignorant of 
all that concerns books of poetry, history, fiction, etc. . . . These people 
are particularly helpless when it is a matter of defining a book, the 
title of which cannot be found in the book itself.” * After this 
penetrating judgment can we still believe, on the authority of a brief 
remark, in the existence of a complete copy of al-Djaihani's Kitab 
al-Masalik val-Mamalik in the library of the sacred mosque of 
Mashhad? Probably—no! 

There is another difficulty, too, which must be taken into account, 
namely, that there are other Arabic geographical works which bear 
the same title (e.g. the works of Ibn Khurdadhbah, Tbn Hanugal, 
al-Bakri, etc.). Further, al-Istakhris book bears a very similar 
title (Kitab Masdalik al-Mamélik, often referred to as Masalik al- 
Mamalik or even al-Masalik val-Mamalik,t or Suwar al-Agalim,® 
or Kitab Swwar al-‘Alam,* or Kitab al-Agalim,” or Masalik va Mamalik,* 
or Kitab al-Ashkal.® From the identical or similar titles of all these 


1 Paris, 1861 (62), p. 100. 
? Muhammad Hasan Khan (I'timfd us-Saltanah, ete,), Xiah Mafla’ wah-Shame 
(Teheran } 1884-6) 2 vols. (in the Brit. Mus.). 
4 Loo. cit., p. 537. 
* See de Goeje’s articles on Istakhri and Balkhi in ZOMG, xxv, p. 57. 
® Thid. , 
* BLM. Or. 5305 (an Arabic variation of al-Istakhri). 
* See Moeller's edition of al-[stakhri (Gotha, 1839). 
* See the introduction to the Persian version of al-Igtakhri in the India Office 
Library (No. 1028). 
* Ed. de Goeje (see the end of his edition). 
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Oriental geographical works we may guess how often they are confused 
with one another by Persian, Turkish, or Arabic authors. 

I propose in what follows to discuss one of the most strikin 
examples of this confusion, which, at the same time, bisa those Boscia 
on the interesting problem of al-Djaihani’s lost Aitad al-Masalik val 
Mamalik. It would be desirable to give a brief summary of this 
subject, but unfortunately it is impossible. 

There are two Persian manuscripts in the Oriental Department: 
of the British Museum (Add. 23542 and Or. 1587) each containing 
several Oriental treatises. The first section in both MSS. bears the 
following title: “ Kitadb-Ashkal-i ‘dlam-i al-Djaihani ki az ‘arabi 
bi-firisi tardjume shode ta'lif-i Abul-Qasim [sic !] ibn Ahmad al- 
Djaihani. .. ."" (see Add, 23542), A careful comparison of Add. 23542 
with Or. 1587 shows clearly that the two texts closely agree with 
one another, a fact which has already been stated in Rieu’s brilliant 
Catalogue Pers. MSS, Brit. Mus. (p. 417). It is a great pity that 
neither MS. is old, both having been copied in the first half of the 
nineteenth century. Add, 23542 is dated at Baghdad, and Or. 1587 
at Kabul. Sir Henry Rawlinson notes on the fly-leaf of the latter 





that this MS. was copied from a fine old MS. afterwards lost. 


As we have seen, the first treatise in these two MSS. is claimed 
as al-Djaihini's Ashkal-i ‘Alam (sic) by the translator who translated 
the Arabic original of this Ashkal-i ‘dlam “ of al-Djaihani” into 
Persian, by order of an amir al-mu'minin (sic), entitled “ The Pride 
of Bukhara " (J ftikhar-i Bukhdrd), who himself attributed the original 
Arabic work to al-Djaihani.! But in spite of this “ attribution ” 
we may question whether these two mysterious copies are in reality to 
be ascribed to al-Djaihani. 

In his Catalogue (pp. 415-16) Rieu has expressed the followimg 
opinion: “ The attribution of the original [of the Ashkal-i ‘dlam] 
to Jaihani, or, as he is called at the beginning of the translation, 
Abul-Kasim Ibn Ahmad al Serie is probably due to a vague 
recollection of the famous geographer of that name, al-Jaihani, Vazir 
of the Samanides.” In the same columns he makes a comparison 
of the “ Ashkal-i ‘dlam of al-Djaihint * with de Goeje’s al-Istakhri, 
and comes to the conclusion that the former is a somewhat abridged, 
but otherwise fairly close translation of the latter. But a precise 
comparison of these MSS. with de Goeje’s and Moeller’s editions of 
al-Istakhri, also with the Persian version of al-Istakhri at the India 

1 See the Introduction prefaced to both MSS. 
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Office, and finally with the Arabic variation of al-Istakhri's geography 
(B.M. Or, 5305), shows clearly that there are great difficulties in the 
way of this identification. ' 

In both MSS. the translation of the original (Arabic) text is preceded 
by a mugaddima, in which the translator says that his Prince, while 
studying in his own library, found a copy of the celebrated Ashkal-i 
‘dlama Djaihani, and commanded that this distinguished work 
should be translated into Persian. After this rather long introduction, 
the translator begins the translation of the original (Arabic) text 
as follows’: —& CG Pb ae ali 3 Lal Jes tS az 5 je} 
oll S35 98 ol os S sled! sel oy [ic] plat o) tS 

2 OF Sek pL od 6 [2] aul on F de te 

followed one or two lines later by : 
eclye pb 6 col ke lil pe LT yy! 5I Uses 
It is very important to notice that in the Persian translation of the 
original Arabic text the name of al-Djaihani is found nowhere except 
at the beginning of the work, cited above. (The Arabic text did not, 
of course, include the aforesaid mugaddima.) Instead of it we often 
find the following expression : “ The author of this book said that, . .”’ 
On the other hand, at the end of the two MSS. al-Djathani’s name 
is repeated, as follows *:— jiy> will’ 3 Ke Jens] eT az "gp AS els. 

In a word we find al-Djaihani's name only in the title of this work, 
in the mugaddima of the Persian translator, at the beginning of the 
translation of the original text, and at the end of the translation. 
Consequently, except for the citation of the name of this famous 
vazir at the beginning of the original Arabic text, all the references 
to him are most probably due to the Persian translator himself. We 
can, moreover, prove with absolute certainty that this work cannot 
by any means be attributed to al-Djaihani. Everyone who knows of 
al-Djaihani's geography from the description furnished by the Oriental 
works mentioned above, and everyone who carefully compares these 
two copies of Ashkal-i ‘Alam with al-Istakhri's geography, must 
agree with us in this conclusion. 

How then is the mistake about the name of the real author of 
this Ashkal-i ‘Alam to be explained ? 


1 Add, 2342, fol. 34; Or. 1587, fol. 45, 
® Add. 23542, fol. 57a; Or. 1587, fol. 1264, 
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There are several possible explanations of this very typical 
phenomenon in the souree-analysis of Oriental studies, but we think 
that the most positive interpretation would be on the following lines. 
The above-mentioned Oriental ruler probably found in his library 
a copy of an Arabic manuscript entitled Askhal al-‘dlam, without 
author's name. Being anxious to learn the name of the author, he 
examined the text, and saw the name of al-Djaihani (as noted above *) 
at the beginning of the work. He did not know that these first three 
or four lines of the text were, most probably, only excerpts taken by 
the author of the Ashkal al-‘Alam from al-Djaihani’s Kitab al-Masalik 
val-Mamalik, and that the real beginning of the original text followed 

a few lines below (i.e. at VA ca cr) 3) (2)€s). It is very probable 
that this prince ** The Pride of Bukhara was familiar with the name 
of al-Djathani, but unfortunately did not know the correct title of 
al-Djaihanis geography, and under the erroneous impression that 
the author of the Ashkal al-‘Alam was al-Djaihini, commanded one of 
his servants to translate this Arabic geography “ of al-Djaihani” 
into Persian, In this way it is easily understood why al-Djaihani's 
name is mentioned at the head of the Persian version, as the author 
of the Ashkal al-'Alam, why it is twice recorded at the beginning 
of the translation of the orginal Arabic text, and finally inserted at 
the end of the Persian translation. 

Who then was the real author of the Ashkal al-‘dlam? To give 
& precise answer to this question is the most difficult problem before 
us. As regards the name of the work we can state with reasonable 
assurance that the name Ashkal al-‘Alam belongs, as a title, to the 
geographical work of either al-Istakhri or al-Balkhi. We have already 
remarked that the correct title of al-Istakhri’s geography was Aitab 
Masalik al-Mamalik, and that of al-Balkhi's Suwer al-Agafim. But 
we know very well that the names of these two works are not always 
quoted exactly by Oriental writers, and indeed have often been 
confused with one another. We have seen above that al-Istakhri's 
Kitab Masdalik al-Mamdlik is sometimes designated by the title of 
Suwar al-Agdlim. Further, we may conjecture that al-Balkhi's 
work appeared in two editions," and that one or both of them was 
used, enlarged, and finally renamed by al-Istakhri Kitab Masalik 
al-Mamalik, In consequence of this, al-Istakhri’s work can be regarded 





* Le. in the Persian translation : Pit aur! cp ell x! lS il aS ote 
" See the above-mentioned article of de Goeje, pp. 50, 56, 
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as an enlarged edition of al-Balkhi's Swwar al-Agalim. This fact 
is the source of the great complication in the so-called “ Balkhi- 
Istakhri” problem. Therefore, in face of the difficulties attending 
the identification of these two geographies, or more precisely of their 
titles, we may assert with a fair degree of certainty that the correct 
title of the two British Museum MSS. which go by the name of 
Ashkal-i ‘Alam is cither Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik or Suwar al- 
Agalim." 7 

Now al-Istakhri states, near the beginning of his work, that in 
his book he has divided the inhabited part of the earth into twenty 
iglims. (This division was not his original idea, as he found these 
twenty agalim al-Balkhi's Swear al-Agalim.) But on studying 
his Kitab Masalik al-Mamahik we find thot in the headings of the 
different chapters relating to the twenty agqdlim, the numbers of the 
“regions are never mentioned, whereas in the chapter-headings 
of the Ashkal-i ‘dlam we find the number of each “ region ” inserted 
along with the title. For example, in al-Istakhri the chapter-headings 
read as follows: O_ al! i> S33, or = pall 43, etc., while in the two 
MSS. of the Ashkal+ ‘dlam we find in the corresponding chapter- 
headings Jah! o_S3 es~ atl, etc. The importance of this 
fact cannot be overlooked, since we know from al-Muqaddasi (p. 4) 
that al-Balkhi divided his geography into twenty chapters, and 
it is not impossible that in the original Swwar al-Agalfim the number 
of each of the twenty “regions” was recorded in the chapter-headings, 
just as we have seen in the case of the Ashkal- ‘Alam. 

Besides, if we study the variations of al-Istakhri’s geography 
already referred to, we find no mention of al-Djaihini's name, either 
at the beginning of the work or elsewhere. But we have seen that 
al-Djaihani's name was, in all probability, cited at the beginning of 
the original Arabic Ashkal al-‘dlam, This very important fact cannot 
be neglected, and seems to provide an additional proof that the work 
cannot be attributed to al-Istakhri. It is, however, not impossible 
that al-Djaihani's name was mentioned at the beginning of al-Balkhi's 
Suwar al-Agalim, since al-Balkhi is known to have been in personal 
contact with al-Djaihani.* We may observe also that at the beginning 
of Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik al-Istakhri speaks in the first person, 

1 We have seen above that al-Istakhri’s work is sometimes known as Suwar 
al-'Alam, which is practically identical in meaning with Ashbal al-'dlam | 


® Bee Encyclopedia of Islam (a.v. al-Ballkhi). 
2 See B.M. Or. 5306 and de Goeje's edition. 
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but the author of Ashkal al-‘dlam, in the Sernae passages, 
writes in the third person. 

The strongest argument, however, is that, if a careful comparison 
is made between the MSS. of Ashkal-i ‘Alam and the above-mentioned 
variations of al-Istakhri's work,’ it is found that the text of Kitab 
Masalik al-Mamalik is longer than that of Ashkal-i ‘dlam. Not only 
this, but there are some differences between the two works in regard 
to the description and enumeration of the cities, rivers, tribes, ete. 
Besides, the particular structure of Ashkal-i ‘Alam cannot be identified 
with that of al-Istakhri’s work, more especially as the former contains 
the names of different cities within the agalim. 

The consideration of all these difficulties leads us to the conclusion 
that in all probability the original of the two MSS. of the Ashkal-1 
‘diam in the British Museum cannot be attributed to al-Istakhri, 
but either to an unknown author, or else to al-Balkhi himself? It 1s 
probable indeed that the “‘ Ashkal-i ‘diam of al-Djaihini™ is the 
Persian translation of a copy of the original second (or perhaps third) 
edition of al-Balkhi's Suwar al-Agalim. There are some two or three 
items in the text which are of a date posterior to both al-Balkhi and 
al-Istakhri,? but, as Rieu has already remarked,* these passages are 
probably later insertions in the origimal Arabic text. 

Tt is well known that al-Balkhis Suwar al-Agalim contained | 
the maps of the twenty “regions”, These maps were copied, and 
probably improved, by al-Istakhri. As Miller has recorded,’ there 
are three collections of al-Balkhi's maps, one in Berlin, one in Hamburg, 
_and one in Bologna, and several facsimiles of these maps are published, 
along with some of al-Istakhri’s maps, in his Mappa Arabica. Moeller 
also published facsimiles of al-Istakhri’s maps in his edition of the 
text, and in addition al-Istakhri’s atlas may be seen in the India 
Office and B.M. copies of Kitab Masalik al-Mamalik. 

The two manuscripts of Ashkal-i ‘Alam also contain maps of the 
twenty agalim, including (in both MSS.) the map of the inhabited 

1 These variations of Kittj+ Maadlik al-Mamalik also present certain differences 
in their texts, which must not be overlooked either. Consequently the problem of 
the existence of a second, or even of o third, edition of al-Istakhri's work becomes 
very difficult. tale 

* As bas already been mentioned, al-Istakhri’s geography may be regarded as 
a much (?) enlarged edition of al-Balkhi's Suwar, 

. al-Balkhi died in a.m. 322, and al-Istakhri probably in 340. 

* Catalogue, p. 416. 


* C. Miller, Arabiache Well- und Landerkarten, 1, Band, 2. Hate eter’ 1926). 
p- Ii. 
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part of the earth. This map 1s not found in all the variant editions 
of al-Istakhri mentioned above, A careful comparison of all the 
maps of al-Balkhi and al-Istakhri with the painted drawings of the 
atlas of Ashkal-i ‘Alam reveals clearly that the prototypes or arche- 
types of all these maps (including the latter) are those which may 
have been included in the first edition of al-Balkhi's Suwar al-Agalim, 
and further, that amongst all these maps, the painted drawings of the 
Ashkal-i ‘Alam “ of al-Djaihani"’ betray the earliest origin, and show 
the most primitive technique As has already been mentioned, 
these two MSS. were copied in the first half of the nineteenth century, 
and we must suppose that their maps were painted at the same time. 
A study of these maps, however, proves undoubtedly that the painters 
were skilful artists and probably copied the original maps most 
faithfully. In them the continents are often drawn with the simplest 
lines (rectangular or obtuse-angled), a feature rarely found in the maps 
of al-Istakhri or in the facsimiles of the three Balkhi collections 
interpreted by Miller. In general, too, it may be affirmed that fewer 
cities, mountains, and rivers are shown on the maps of the Ashhal- 
‘diam than on any of the other maps mentioned. 

Miller seems to state, in the passage already referred to, that the 
extent maps of al-Balkhi in the collections at Bologna, Berlin, and 
Hamburg, are the oldest Islamic maps independent of Ptolemy. 
But on comparing these maps, published by Miller, with the maps 
of the two MSS. of Ashkal-i ‘Alam, we can establish beyond all doubt 
that these latter maps must be regarded as types of an older (probably 
the original) scheme of al-Balkhi’s maps! If, then, it is true that 
al-Balkhi is to be regarded as the first atlas-maker in Islam who was 
(more or less) independent of Ptolemy, we can state, as an all but 
indubitable fact, that the maps in the London MSS. of Ashkal-i ‘Alam 
are copies of the oldest Islamic maps which are (more or less) 
independent of Ptolemy. Thus the evidence of the maps seems also 
to bear out the argument that the author of this work was al-Balkhi, 
and that the text is probably that of the second (or perhaps third) 
edition of the Suwar al-Agalim. | 

Against this conclusion only one serious argument can be raised, 
‘namely, that we are guessing that the text of the original edition of 


1 Of the two maps reproduced herewith from Add. 23$42, Plate I, representing 
the Mediterranean Sea, should be compared with the reproductions in Miller's Islam- 
Atlas No, 6 (Mappa Arabice, 1. Band, 1. Heft); and Plate IJ, representing North- 
West Africa and Spain, with those in his Islam-Atlas No. 3 (ibid, 2, Band, Beiheft), 
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al-Balkhi’s Suwer al-Agalim was shorter*than that of the Ashkal 
alAlam. But de Goeje himself has already observed that al-Balkhi 
probably issued two editions of the Suwar al-Agalim, and it 1s not 
impossible that it reached not only the second but also the third 
edition, 

Finally, let us return to al-Djaihani! We have seen from a 
striking example, discussed in the preceding pages, that a geographical 
work has already been wrongly attributed to this famous vazir of the 
Samanids. Further, if we consider the immense confusion which 
exists among the names of al-Balkhi's, al-Istakhri’s, [bn Khur- 
dadhbah’s, and al-Djaihaini's works, we regard it as not at all certaih 
that the real Aitéb al-Masalik val-Mamalik of al-Djaihani, the dis- 
covery of which would be one of the greatest events in modern Oriental 
research, is to be found in the library of Imam ‘Ali Riza at Mashhad. 
As we have shown, Herzfeld’s short report is quite insufficient to 
support any such belief. It might well happen that a research student 
who should examine this mysterious manuscript would find another 
Ashkal al-‘Alam “ of al-Djaihani", or a copy of al-Istakhri's Kitab 
Masalit al-Mamalik, or Ibn Khurdadhbah’s work, instea 
authentic Aitab al-Masalik val-Mamalik of al-Djaihani. 

But it is also true that the problem of whether al-Djaihani's 
geography is or is not to be found at Mashhad cannot be solved in 
London. The city of the perfect solution of this urgently important 
question is. . . Mashhad. 








THE DATE OF THE SUBHASITAVALI 
By A. Berrrepace Keri 


{tse importance of dates in Sanskrit literature renders it desirable 
- to examine critically the interesting attempt of Dr. 8, K. De! 
to upset the accepted view that the Subhdgitavali of Vallabhadeva, . 
by reason of its reference to Jainollabhadina (i.e. Zain ul-‘Abidin, 
¢. 1417-67), is not to be dated earlier than the second half of the 
fifteenth century. The piece of evidence on which Dr. De's theory rests 
has long been before us in the shape of a reference to verse 726 of the 
Subhasitavali in the commentary by Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda on 
the Amarakoca,? which, according to a note of the present date given 
in the comment on verse 21 of the kalavarga, was written when the 
Caka year 1081 and the Kali year 4260 had expired. At first sight this 


seems conclusive enough, but I have always held that the citation is 
merely an interpolation, a view which I imagine has been shared by 
other scholars, since no attempt has hitherto been made, so far as 
Lam aware, to make use of the citation as fixing Vallabhadeva's date. 
It is, however, very proper that the question should have heen 
definitely raised, but full consideration of the available evidence 
strengthens me in my belief that we have to deal simply with an 
intelligent addition of some scribe. 

It is, in the first place, obvious that the passage * is precisely of 
the kind that can be interpolated with ease. It follows upon a 
grammatical explanation of the form java, ending javayam tu japd 
striyam iti Dharma, and rons: Kagmira llabhadevaracitasubhasita- 
valydm api pakdrantaglesah. tathd ca, the verse then being given in full. 
This is decidedly a curious mode of citation, for which there is no 
precise parallel in the rest of the Tikdsarvasea, and this fact is in favour 
of the theory that it is a case where a scribe has added something. If 
the reference were original, why, it may be asked, has Sarvananda not 
contented himself with Subhagitaralydm, just as, for instance, he cites 
the Arydkocga*? To give the name of the author, and not merely the 





1 JRAS. 1927, pp. 471-7. | 

t Ed. Trivandrum Sanekrit Series, Nos. xxxviil, xliii, li, lil. 
* Pt. ii, p. 150. 

‘ Pt. ii, p. 68. 
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name but the description Kagmira, is clearly not in accord with 
Sarvananda’s usage throughout." 

In the second place, study of the 7ikasarvasva reveals that the text 
as given in the edition is not in a state to cause any confidence m its 
reliability as representing Sarvananda’s own words, Of the many 
instances which might be cited, one is specially interesting. On the 
Koca, ii, 6,22: fipannasattva svad gurviny antarvatni ca garbhini, 
Sarvananda in the edition comments: guruh ino ‘sya iti gurvini. 
Cindranim pippalyadih. piirvapadat? ity adina natvam kecid 
fbuh. dpannasattvi gurvi syad iti pathah, Purusottamadevena 
gurvinity asya Durghate 'sadhutvam uktam. tantrantaresu ca gurvity 
eva patho dreyate. The editor, naturally perplexed, adds the note : 
Durghatavrttikaras tu Garanadevah. In point of fact, we find in the 
Durghatavrtti of Garanadeva (v, 2, 115) the following comment : 
katharh gurvipi! gurutvam invatiti. Iva vyaptav ity atah kvipi 
valilope ronebhyo fipi.? gururudare asya astiti vrihyadinir va. This 
makes it perfectly clear that Caranadeva did not lay down that there 
was asadhutvam of gurvini, while, on the other hand, it is impossible 
to suppose that Durghafa is anything save a contraction for 
Durghatavrtti, and it is legitimate to suppose that we must attribute 
the confusion which has arisen to a faulty text tradition. 

These arguments establish that the passage mentioning the 
Subhasiavali can be removed without injury to the comment ; that it 
is just the sort of note that often slips into manuscripts ; that the mode 
of citation is unique in Sarvananda; and that his text is far from 
established. The doubt which must be felt as to the possibility of using 
the passage to fix the date of the Subhdsitavali becomes overwhelming 
when we consider the consequences which must be accepted if we 
insist on the genuineness of the passage. We must then admit that the 
Subhdsutdvali had become well known'in Bengal, where Sarvananda 
was doubtless born as his name Vandhyaghatiya attests, before 
A.D. 1160, and that all the poets whose works are used by Vallabhadeva 
lived earlier than, say, 1150, or more probably distinctly earlier. This 
conclusion involves, it will be seen, the assumption that a considerable 
number of interpolations have been made in the Subhasitavali, and 


* In lieu of full description Sarvinanda curtails, e.g. Kirdta for Kinitarjuniya, 
Raghu for Kaghwearnca, Vidagdha for Vidagdhomukhamandana, Durghafa for 
Durghatarrtts, 

1 Panini, vii, 4, 3. 

* Pipini, iv, 1,5; the text is not very satisfactory. 
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reason suggests that it is more logical to suppose one interpolation in_ 
the Tikasarvasva than many in the SubAdsitdvali, No one will probably 
maintain that the text of the Subhasitdavali has come down free from 
interpolation, but the question is, Why should we commit ourselves 
to belief in very widespread interpolation in the Subhdsitdvalr simply 
in order to assert the sanctity of the text of the Tikdearvasva, which is 
preserved only in mano from the south of India far from its 
probable place of origin ! *- 

Dr. De minimizes the amount of interpolation which must be 
assumed on his view in the SubAdsitdval: by raising doubts as to 
Professor Peterson's identification of certain of the authors cited. 
Rajanaka Jonaraja, he suggests, may not really be the writer who 
continued the Rajatarafigini, and who was a contemporary of Zain 
ul-‘Abidin, But this suggestion becomes extremely improbable when 
he admits that Cribaka appears in the anthology as a panegyrist of 
that prince, a fact which makes Peterson’s identification certain. © 
It is not denied by Dr. De that verses 608 and 609 refer to Shihab 
ud-Din of Kashmir (ce. a.p. 1535); if the Subhagvavali ascribes them 
correctly to Amrtadatta, then a large number of other verses must be 
condemned as interpolations, and even if we hold the ascription wrong, 
still verses 608 and 609 must go. It is also not improbable 
that Peterson is right in his identification of Arjunadeva with 
Arjunavarmadeva, author of the commentary on the Amarucataka 
in the thirteenth century. But what is much more important is that 
Dr. De asks us to believe that the Subhdsitavali contains con- 
temporaneous quotations from a number of writers whose dates are 
thus placed by him before or about a.p. 1150, a doctrine which leads 
us into far more serious difficulties than can be readily faced in order 
to validate a single sentence in the 7ikdsarvasea as edited. 

The Subhasitévali knows among many others Mankha, Kalhana, 
Jenduka, Kalyanadatta, Jayadeva, and Qriharsa. Now, as Dr. De 
himself holds, Mafikha wrote about a.p. 1145, and the Rajatarange 
was not finished before a.p. 1150, while Jenduka and Kalyanadatta 
may be, and it may be added, probably are, the poets mentioned by 
Maakha as his contemporaries. It requires frankly a good deal of 
imagination to accept the view that the author of the SubAdsitdvali 
was a contemporary of these writers, and that his work, composed in 
1150 or slightly later, could be used in the Tikdsarvasva in 1160, But 





1 See vv. 2632, 2693. There are twenty other verses by the poet in the anthology. 
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the case is worse with Jayadeva and Criharsa. The former was 
admittedly the court poet of Laksmanasena of Bengal whose reign 
closed at the very end of the twelfth century,! and it is really most 
implausible to seek to assign the Gitagovinda to as early a date as 
a.p. 1150. If, indeed, we accept the suggestion * that Carana who is 
referred to by Jayadeva is identical with Caranadeva, the author of 
the Durghatavytti, we know that he cites an author whose great work 
was written In A.Dgl 172, and to which the term duritha might certainly 
well be applied (Caranah claghyo durihadrute).* Crutadhara, also 
cited in the Subhdgitavali, was another contemporary of Jayadeva.* 
The case of Criharsa is equally difficult; the probability is that he 
wrote after a.p. 1160, possibly a good deal later in the century, and the 
likelihood of his work being well known and freely used by 
Vallabhadeva in Kashmir in a.p. 1150 is frankly negligible. Whether 
the Hemacarya cited in the anthology was really Hemacandra becomes, 
* therefore, a matter of no real interest; but in view of the facts and of 
the obviously Jain character of the verse given it is certainly probable 
that Peterson's identification is sound. 

The only conclusion, therefore, which seems to rest on sound 
principles of weighing evidence 1s to regard the new date for 
Vallabhadeva suggested by Dr. De as implausible and contrary to 
the weight of evidence. Even, however, if we assume that for some 
unknown reason Sarvinanda, who otherwise cites as briefly as possible, 
using name and work only when unavoidable as in Gaigadhariyond- 
divrtti and Durgasiha in the Avdtantrafika, not merely gives name and 
work, but distinguishes the author by locality, and did know the 
Subhaguavali, the date achieved is of practically no value. It matters 
little what Vallabhadeva's own date was, if we have at the same time 
to admit that his anthology was later seriously interpolated, for we are 
thus precluded from using his date as determining the period before 
which the poets whom he excerpts must have lived. This negative 
result may be disappointing, but it is better than accepting the proposed 
dating on inadequate evidence. 





1 See Chintaharan Chakravarti, /HQ. iii, 188; the colophon of the Sadubtj- 
karpdmyta gives Caka 1127 as year 27 of the king's reign, or 4.p, 1178 as the period 
of his accession. 

8 See Srish Chandra Chakravarti, BAdweierfli, p. 7. 

* There is ao cl, durthedruie}. For a variant explanation, see Pischel, Diz 
Hofdichter des Lakymanasena, pp. 24 ff.; Keith, History of Sanakrit Literature, 
p. 220,m. 1. The matter is not ripe for solution. 

* Probably Dhoyi, author of the Paranadifa: Pischel, op, cit., p, 35. 
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One matter, however, on which some light can be thrown may be 


mentioned. Dr. De, who is editing the text of the Kicakavadha, 


mentions ! elsewhere that that little poem must be prior to the fifteenth 
century, but he suggests that it may belong to a much earlier date, That 
suggestion is clearly sound. The Aicakavadha is several times cited in 
the Jikiservasea, which recognizes its character as a yamakakavya,* 
and it is equally known as a mahdkivya*® to the Bhasarytti of 
Purusottama, which is older than a.p. 1172. 

Dr. De notes * that the Jikdsarvasva contains two references to the 
commentator Vallabha, as he is styled in accordance with Sarvananda’s 
usual love of abbreviation, and he assigns him to the first half of the 
tenth century. This, of course, is the date contended for by 
Professor Hultzsch, but it appears to me that it is dangerous to accept 
this dating without further consideration of the objections urged by 
Professor Pathak.' As the latter points out, it is the case that in his 
commentary on the Kavivancavarnana of the (icupélaradha Vallabha 
refers to Bilhana, at any rate in the version given in Durgaprasada’s 
edition of Migha. This may be met by the argument that there is 
uncertainty regarding the reading, as Dr. Hultzsch quite fairly urges.* 
But there remains a serious argument which has not been yet 
satisfactorily answered. In his commentary on (icupalavadha, 1, 25, 
Vallabha cites an explanation of mahidhra which is found in 
Kgirasvamin’s commentary on the Amarakoca,’ and prima facie may 
well be taken thence, and it is very probable that Ksirasvamin wrote 
at no distant date from Sarvananda, and certainly long after a.p. 950. 
Further, Professor Pathak argues that the remark of Vallabha on 
Kumarasambhava, 1, 35, regarding the use of dsa is based on a knowledge 
of Hemacandra’s Brhadvytti, iv, 4, 1,° and here, again, the argument is 
prima facie valid. It is, of course, possible that Vallabha really used 
some other sources than Kesirasvamin and Hemacandra, but these 
facts must be set against the mainly negative evidence relied on by 





1 JRAS. 192%, p- 110. 

Peg, pti, p. 110: beitaw cibositam sifam (also pt. i, p. 55); pt. ii, pp. 153, 254; 
pt. iii, pp. 49, 179. 

" See Srish Chandra Chakravarti's ed., p. 2. 

bd J RAS. 1027, ye 472, nm. 2 

® Meghadiita (2nd ed.), pp. xiv—xvi. 

* See his trans, p. 224, mn. 21. 

+ Ed. TSS., No. xliii, p. 44. 

* Mallinatha’s view is that Cakatiyana (iv, 2, 91) is msec, 
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Professor Hultzsch and the mere conjecture! that Vallabha was the 
grandfather of Kayyata, wholived in a.p. 977-8. It is, think, decidedly 
inadvisable to regard the date of Vallabha as in any way definitely 
fixed as regards its more remote limit. It is significant that he 1s cited 
from almost at the same moment by Vardhamina, author of the 
Ganaratnamahodadhi and by Sarvananda, and a little later by 
Caranadeva in his Durghatavrtti2 The matter has some importance, 
for unquestionably there has been some inclination to exaggerate his 
value for the fixing of the text of the Meghadita on the score of his 
early date. 

1 Karyamala, i, 101, 

® Ed. TSS., No. vi, p. 65, commenting on Aumdrasambhara, ii, 4. Sarvananda 


refers to Vallabha's comments on Migha, v, 24 (pt. ii, p. 23) and AwmdérasamShara, 
¥, 74. . 





4 NOTE ON BHAGAVADAJJURAM 
By VENEATARAMA SHARMA SASTRI 


|B eee or the literature of the scenic art in Sanskrit, has 
been divided into ten classes: of these the present work falls 
under “‘ Prahasana ”, or farce. Several manuscripts of the book have 
been obtained from different libraries in Malabar, but the first to bring 
out a printed edition’ was Dr. A. R. Bannerjea Sastri of Patna. His 
edition was based on a MS. which I sent him and another incomplete 
MS. obtained from the late Mahamahdpadhyaya K. P. Bhattacarya of 
Calcutta. The edition was, however, not free from faults and left 
several points obscure. Scholars were looking forward to a better 
reprint when Mr. P. Anujan Achan brought out a second and 
independent edition. It was published by the Mangalodayam Co., Ltd., 
ig a foreword by Dr. Winternitz, and was based on a MS. which 
Mr. Achan found in the library of his own family—one, by the way, 
rich in Sanskrit and Malayalam MSS. He consulted other MSS., e.g. 
that in the Bhandarkar Research Institute, and was able to bein out 
a tolerably good edition, There is also another edition of the work, 
based on MS. in the Madras Oriental Library. 

The play Bhagavadajjukam was apparently intended by its author 
to bring into ridicule the doctrines of Buddhism—a method, among 
others, which the Brahmins employed to stem the rising tide of that 
religion. The chief characters in the play are a Parivrajaka or saint, 
his disciple Sindilya,at one time a Buddhist, and a young and beautiful 
courtesan. The play opens with a discussion between the master and 
the pupil on Hindu Dharma ; but the attention of the latter is all for 
the young woman in the adjacent garden, As this one-sided discussion 
proceeds, the woman suddenly falls down dead from snake-bite. The 
young man is very much affected, but the older one offers to show him 
an example of the power of yoga and transfers his soul into the body of 
the courtesan who presently rises up and continues the philosophic 
‘discussion. The beholders are very much surprised, but their astonish- 
‘ment is not diminished when the body of the Parivrajaka which had 
fallen hfeless starts up again and talks and behaves as the courtesan 
‘used to. For the agents of Yama had made a mistake in taking the 
soul of the girl and had returned to restore it, but finding her body 

* Journal of the Bikar and Orices Research Society, March-June, 1924. 
YOu, ¥. PART I, y 
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alive, infused her soul into the Parivrajaka’s frame. All this must have 
provided a good material for mirth, and must have proved very popular 
on the stage. 

The only definite statements as to the authorship of the play occur 
in the commentaries in two different MSS., and are conflicting ; one 
mentions Bédhayana as the author, while the other mentions the name 
of Indracdrumani.! There were several Bédhayanas, two of whom 
were poets and it is not easy to decide to whom the first of the above 
statements refers. Several plausible guesses have been made, based on 
evidence other than the statements in the two commentaries. It 
has been pointed out that the Bhagavadajjukam, in common with the 
plays of Bhasa, lacks all reference to the author in the text, begins 
with a Sthapana instead of the usual Prastavana, and bear some 
resemblances to them in style and diction. On the other hand, it has 
been shown that the play shows similarities to the Mattavilasa of 
Mahendra-vikrama Varman. Both plays ridicule Buddhist doctrines 
and extol Hindu Dharma. This argument gains strength from the fact 
that in the stone inscription at Mamundir,* which has been proved to 
be that of Mahendra-vikrama, Bhagavadajjukam and Mattavilisa 
are mentioned in company. Similarities in diction have also been 
traced between the two. It will therefore be seen that the authorship 
of the play is still uncertain, and will continue to engage the attention 
of scholars for some time to come. 

There are two references to Bhagavadajjukam—one in the 
inseription above mentioned, and the other in Singabhiipala’s 
Rasarnavasudhakara® Of these the inscription belongs to the seventh 


1 The Nindi-verse contains this word. The Commentator says :— te 4T4a- 
fafrtaaa afaara afaa. This commentary is not a published one. 

* South Indian Inscriptions, vol. iv. 

2 Trivandrum Sanskrit Serice. But in this edition the place where 
Bhagavadajjukam is mentioned, is mot to be seen. I think it is due to an oversight 
on the part of Dr. Ganapati Sastrin. I give below the omitted portion -— | 

© Ls = . 
Ta ala Gea = aa wees fer | 
Zraaara aaa 9 faecara | 
om 5 e " en ee 
Stay Faas aS. Sal TTA 
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century, and the Rasdrnavasudhdkara to the fourteenth century a.p. _ 
The date of the play cannot, therefore, be later than the seventh 
century. 

There is only one reference to the scene of the play in one of 
the commentaries, where the word “ nagaram” is noted upon as 
Pataliputra. 


qUsaTqagqataad Aaad Haq | 
afaafangaanaa AgeTeay Ii 
These verses aro to be found in ancient palm-leaf MSS. of Rasirpavasudhikeara and 
in a printed edition of the same in Andhralipi. 























4 FOURTEENTH CENTURY MARATHI INSCRIPTION 
By W. Doperet 

HE text of the Nagiv® inscription, alluded to at page 551 of the: 
School of Oriental Studies Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part IIT, was com- 
munieated to Sir George Grierson through the kindness of the: late 
Professor P. G. Gune. It is given below with the kind permission 
of the former, The inscription is mentioned at page 351 of the 
Kolaba Gazetteer, is dated in the Saka year 1289 (a.p, 1367), aid was 
found engraved on the stone steps of Bhimesvara’s temple at Nigiv’, 
8 miles south of Alibag in the Kolaba District of the Bombay 
Presidency. It is described in the Gazetteer as a Sanskrit inserip- 
tion. But after line 4 the language is clearly archaic Marathi. 
Professor Gune stated that the rubbing showed that three letters 
‘n the first line and one each in the sixth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
lines have become entirely defaced. But that otherwize the lettering 
is clear and legible, with the exception of four or five letters. The 
inscription is important in that it contains in line 9 the rare IT 
genitive. References to India have so far failed to elicit other 
instances. It is also interesting as containing the followmg gram- 
matical correspondences with the text of the Jiianesvari (a.D. 1290). 

(a2) Nominatives in 3—Ta, Wa, at efaa, BIAS, WTA, 
ZmaTe, UTH, aitat, We, THaG, BF. Also occurring in the 
proper names in lines 22-5. 

(bh) Nominatives in qy—trav, fafent. 

(c) Dative-genitives in @, corresponding to the present-day 
- simanyoripa—ataarfcar, atfeart (lL 16), afar, wares. 

(@) aerzaraetat “for planting”. It is noticeable that there 
is no instance in this inscription of qt, the abbreviated form of the 
wait dative. The @ dative occurs frequently. (This is discussed 
at p. 549 of Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part HT.) 

(e) Instances of the conjunctive participle in f# occur, &.¢. waeTala, 
arate (3 times), areata, and of the ablative in fa in @rarfa (vide 
p. 570 of Bulletin, Vol. IV, Part II). 

A tentative translation of the inscription has been added. Mr. S. G. 
Kanhere has made certain suggestions which ‘are either adopted in 
the translation or discussed in the notes below. Yet difficulties and 
doubts as regards certain details remain unsolved. The general sense, 
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however, is clear. In brief, the inscription records a trust effected by 
Sihipro, the Chief Minister of a local Raja in the Konkan, in favour 
of certain Agarias, ic. Sudras or Kolis, who are so termed as they 
cultivated salt ricefields and worked in saltpans. These persons, 
with whom the village officials are jomed in the grant, were charged 
with the upkeep of certain gardens, in which they were to plant 
trees. It may be surmised, having regard to the fact that this was 
a charitable grant, and seeing that the inscription was recorded on 
the steps of Bhimesvara’s temple, that the fruits, leaves, and flowers 
from the garden were used in the worship at the temple. 


Text or THE NAGAv* INSCRIPTION 


[1] fa sh feaca 6c wa dag 925 Yat Haat wT **” 
[2] atae wrfenary eaafa wercranfacra Stefaa Cra 

[3] stat atau aifa ae afaa aids vata! uTaric 

(4), aa ferad oer aaanorft fafent a facifca satat atte 
(5) arfcar aaa wera ATaTaT Baa Sa wrasse afaa 4 
(6)*<u faarafeara Gf Afaccr fafafafa fafemt af aa 


atat 
[7] ST Baa Ware aay Fe are wraais Aracw- 
(8) 9 arez wafer Bf arzret 9 st atfear 2 affaaa 
HTaT a 
[9] fea = «rare wera fafedt faafa wersfa feqatiad- 
[10] at arar afar arfacoarét fafwart grat a0 #12 @a- 
faa fa 


[11] @ wretea fawat Fa yo starfea 2 fafwat gTAaT aa 200 
(12) gra aca aay aaiaa yee aafa cafe araicata atiae 
(13) fefos erwet alacatracateiaa ac afs waretq <1e wfe 
(14) ar erates wate fea gata safe arafcate aria fa 
(15) @fss a afasare aegis fafent orati arfear fafa are 
[16)*arfeat atfag erara sazisca fa aft at eats arafcatfe 
nfa 
[i7]}*<1a et ura fafenrarfadt as aafe wiafcatfe aanfa afa- 
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[18] qraatfe aafaa Sqa are atest dq ale aga wracla 


aT. 3. 
19] qrera fa Creer aris fafedt araafara WTreTet eT UTE 


aaa a 
20] faurasrat wrarze wa fea ave arartarfa afe suc fea 
[21] faa fea ufemcrafe efam fea atfafearat aret ufa 
20] are faare fratfe wise ataw areer wafowT NTGaTS 
Ta 23 
(23) ae egraticarar ucges fae FEAT STS atet Ufa ataes 
Harz 


ou) owt w@arfe ategras Feraret Trem aTags aK ets UE fe 
[25] AVS FETATCT ae! 4 AT4e FRTATCT BAS FRTATTT ATS FEAT 
[26] araart SIH AZTSS Ase FTAA FT qigae ATaeT 


mee 
[27] Qaae 2 aa oc ger aefa aafa afaatste WATS aTfaeT 
[28] wrata waa Ufa Ba wet, sTSaTT STAT wife eTsaTt 


TRANSLATION 


In the auspicious year of the Heyira 769 (and) the Saka year 
1989 in the cycle of Virgo it being enacted while the valiant and 
mighty universal Monarch, the King of Kings, King Sri Hambiru 
was reigning at Thane in the Konkan, 4 letter concerning procedure, 
etc., was written as follows—Sihipro, Controller of Affairs, sent it to the 
official in charge of the 8 dgars (salt pans or fields), having given it 
to Kusan*, the Senavi in charge of Ahasan* toll-bar in the afternoon 
* * Sihipro (is) the inhabitant of the village of Cificdvali. In order 
to (re)plant the plantain-trees, which had died there, Kotalavadi 
being the chief of the dyars m Nag*ve village, the King’s Minister 
Sihipro arranged for the sale of (1) the ricefield of Nirade Kavalia (and) 
(ii) Urauvidi = 2 (fields), together with the usufruct of the fruits 
on the boundaries, to the excellent inhabitant of Cificavali, Bhiga 
Mali, for 160 drachmas the sale of the ricefield pertaining to Narade 
Kavalia in Kiatalavadi (was effected) ; for 40 drachmas the sale of 
Uraivadi (was effected); the sale of the two fetching 200 drachmas. 
These drachmas were divided among all the Sudra cultivators, 
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Kayalia being the chief and including (in the money-distribution) 
the officiating watchman. The tank below the Sala Gopal*vad pass 
had fallen into great disrepair, there was no road-approach, and the 
gardens had become ownerless. So they were sold to all the Sudra 
cultivators and the gardens were sold by Sihipro, after freeing them 
from all encumbrances, Should any claimant make forcible obstruc- 
tion, then all the Sudras should restrain him. This is the injunction 
of Sihipro, and all the Sudra cultivators should divide and care for the 
"ficus trees therein, The Sudras should care for all the fields, as many 
as have pits and trenches for trees in the whole collection. Being 
in the employment of Sihipro, the garden is to be enjoyed (by caring 
for) those young trees (in it). This injunction of Sihipro should be 
observed. The boundaries: to the east Nad* Mhatara’s garden, 
to the north Corelevadi, to the west Pathiaravadi, to the south Konisti's: 
garden, Such are the boundaries in detail. The caretakers of that 
(garden) (are): the officiating watchman Kanha Kavalia, Rasadev* son 
of Poguv®, Dharamudeva son of Veda Mhatara, Vavandev* of Vadsré 
and son of Vind* Mhatara, Somhal=* Mhatara (dwelling) in the mango- 
grove of Kaghat*, Radhat® Nagsdev*, Bhai Daryu, Masde, Setisad= 
Mhitaré, Tah*dev*, Vavande Mbhatara. Savad Mhatira, Goru 
Mhatara, the temple-musicians Sondev* (and) Jotadevs, the officiating 
roundsman, Mupal* Patil, Nag*]a Patil the Revenue Patil, these 18 
persons, being the chief, all should take care (of the garden). Witness 
of relations—residents. of Nag*vé encldve, Mahabhadra Dauvare 
Aya, Saji Dauvar® Aya. 


NOTES 


Ll. feata ce.[sic] fearta o€e to correspond with Saka year 
1289 (a.p. 1367). gag—=“ year”. asda aqat [sic] nam 
waeqt. “in the 4ist year in the 60 year cycle.” The Kolaba 
Gazetieer gives Hejira year 767 and Saka Year 1288, For the three 
blanks @@q may be conjectured, and qyiy~ read as aaa. 7 

|. 2. gitfa sie artfa. 

l. 4. fafgny. The name is curious. Possibly fag + qx 
(“ valiant,” “ great ”), 

5. @H— Zee. The Senvis are otherwise termed Gaud 
Brahmans. Their tradition is that they migrated from Bengal to 
the Konkan, They eat mutton and fish and claim to be only following 
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Vedic traditions. wWrugre afaa. Mr. Kanhere suggests “at 
the time of afternoon’, Perhaps a corruption of gt + 3a + WET 
“one watch less than the (complete) day", “from 3 to 
6 p.m.” 

|. 6. A letter is missing before ty and after q. Perhaps the 
reading was qa “all”, “the whole”, which would suit the 
context. fafafafa, Mr. Kanhere gives“ resident”. The word recurs 
in line 9. Perhaps fa, a corruption of aw + fafafa from the 
Marathi aap “to live”. atfarat(sc] Tet + faa = wart. Ct. 
Gujariti at and Kathodi (Kolaba Dist.) at. 

1. & Mr. Kanhere takes q@aqfaeat as “ plot” and equates it with 
Saas = aia “ mouthful”. alte is a man’s name, and it 
is true that plots are named after their owners. But as the werd 
@afaemt recurs in line 22 in an enumeration of proper names, 
the point is doubtful. In line 12 qafaeaT appears to be a proper 
name. 

|. 9. aerafa [sic] arufa © having effected ”, * having arranged ”’. 

|. 10. afasat [sic] arfasar. arfascaret [sie] araccaret, |. 7. 

l. ll. faa wrzT&a fafwar “the sale of which plot "(et 
wafaa. atfag, dat-genitives of watt, art in the Jmaneévari. 

|. 12. qva@ recurs in lines 22 and 26, and means ~ officiator “. 
gata “with the treasury”. The word probably means nothing 
more than “ including” (the officiator in the share of the money 
distributed by Sihipro). arfara [sie] ATTA having divided “. 

l. 13. yaTZ1q, of. (S.)—q + arz. Guj. gag“ ruined ", “ waste te 
waeta * to be entangled". 

l. 14. gravtfea aafa. Mr. Kanhere translates ‘ ownerless ”. 
@ufa is pleonastic. Zee, recurring in line 16, probably means 
a charitable owner, one who would hand over the fields to the Sudras 
at a low price for the purpose of supplying the temple with fruits 
and leaves (see line 17, where the fiews 1s mentioned). vzatfa (Konkan 
Standard) = wa (Deccan) = wTq (Konkani proper), archaic dative, 
used here as an accusative and declined to agree with arfear. 

|. 15, apferaare, 2 Dvandva samdsa. afa, recutring in line 16, 
means “obstruction”, “hindrance”. The derivation of Sate is 
doubtful. Cf. are “ plot”, “ machination ". 

| 16. eazfsen. Ch <aea “brawl”; qacay “to oppress ae 
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Agedae “provocation. The blank at the commencement of the 
lime was probably q “to these’, “to this” (F.). 

1. 17, The blank was certainly af, ie. afaarava. faat ° 
either a mistake for ¢fq and to be read with the preceding sentence, 
ot = atata © of in those” (gardens), to go with @g (ficus tree), 
“the fig-trees in those gardens.” 

lL. 18. @% yg, taken asa deandva samasa. qy¥zg in the current 
speech means “a pit to hold water and dug round a tree”. @aq is 
probably a local synonym, referable to the verb waqen ‘todig up”. 
aT. W. abbreviations for syafcatel ufa@araera (vide |. 17). 

|. 19. fafent area fara, etc. These words imply that the Agarias 
were to work in and enjoy the gardens in the employment and 
under the orders of the minister. 

Il. 21, 22. faanz = arr “four”. faare [sic] faa “details”. 
fasnfe = fas, referring to atfgar. The Konkan Standard genitive 
“mine 1s ATgT, and so also in Mahari. This g goes back through 
Apabhraméa to the Prakrit wy, Sanskrit = 

Il. 22 et seq. Give the names of the eighteen caretakers of the 
gardens, including the temple musicians (araatz) Sondev* and 
Jotadev*, the officiating (qqam) Patil Mupal* and the Revenue 
Patil (Gaayq) Nagla. qm in Gujarati signifies land revenue. 
2y < erfag “resident”. qqra arfear, here f = qt fH = st, 
@ = @f, asin the Jiiinedvaril. Cf. arfeat “ witness", “ evidence ” 
with fafmat ‘sale in |. 10. 





ROMANI LES AND SANSKRIT TASYA 
By R. L. Tunver 
1. In European Romani the stem which provides a demonstrative 
or definite article and the pronoun of the third person 1s declined as 
follows :— 


Singular Plural 

Mase. Fem. Mase and Fem. 
Nominative . ov oy al 
Oblique - . des la len 


2, It is generally agreed that the nominatives ov and oy are 
formations from the demonstrative stem u- which appears in most of 
the modern Indo-Aryan languages, e.g. Nepali: direct u, oblique us, 

3, In the oblique forms—les, la and len—Miklosich (Uber die 
Mundarten und Wanderungen der Zigeuner Europa’s xi, p. 15) saw the 
stem of Skt. ta-, which forms the oblique cases to the nominative sd 
and sd. Professor A. C. Woolner (Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., New Series 
ix, p. 128) opposes this view for the very cogent reason that there seems 
to be no other instance in which an initial Indo-Aryan t- has become I- 
in European Romani: it becomes | regularly only in the intervocalic 
position. He derives it instead from a Prakrit pronominal stem na-. 
This however presents nearly as great & phonetic difficulty, for the 
regular representation of initial n- is by n-: there are a few exceptions 
only in some cases of metathesis or dissimilation, such as len river 
(if from nadf), lilai and linay beside nilai’ summer (nidaghdh). 

4. Dr. Sampson (The Dialect of the Gypsies of Wales, p. 161) returns 
to the explanation of Mikloaich, contending that /- here is really 
intervocalic on the ground of an enclitic form of the nominative -lo, 
and a fuller form of the oblique—oles, ola, olen—found beside the 
shorter forms in Greek and Hungarian Romani. 

This explanation of the enclitic -lo is doubtful. It is used 
apparently only with 4 ‘is’, ses‘ was ’ nai ‘is not’ (op. cit., p. 196). 
Other verbs can be used in the 3rd singular without any pronoun o% 
subject expressed, Is it possible that filo represents Skt. ddte (cf. 
Khowar ger there is) with -o from saslo, in which I see the preterite 
ending -lo (Skt. -ita-) added to sas. 

5. Oles, ete., seem rather to be formed from a contamination of 
nominative o(v) with oblique les. Similarly the nominative plural of 
may be o + I- (cf. Skt, nom. plur. té). 
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6. Outside Romani the only Indo-Aryan forms containing an | 
seem to be Tirahi /@, Kalasha plural eledriis, Mavei Bhili éé (1.8.1. 
vill, 2, p. 96"). Of these the Tirahi form is most like the Romani, The 
first part of Kalasha ele-driis may possibly represent Skt. efa-. The 
-le of Bhili 2/6 or &plé is probably the adjectival ending of Apabhrathéa, 
 -illaii, Among the Dardic group Romani does not seem to have 
specially close relations with Tirahi. 

7, On the other hand, Romani belongs originally to the Central 
group, which includes the ancestor of the Hindi dialects (Turner. 
Journ. Gypsy Lore Soc., New Series v. 4). It is there rather than in 
Dardic that we should look for the cognate of so fundamental a word 
as 4 pronoun. 

Dr. Sampson stresses the fact that the majority of modern Indo- 
Aryan languages form the oblique of a demonstrative from Skt. 
tdsya. In the Central group these forms are found in almost every 
dialect. E.g. 


Gujarati : - te te East Hindi 
Rajasthani Awadhi . fe te 
Jaipuri so tt Bagheli . tawn 
Marwari ao tan Chattisgarhi . fe 
Panjabi . oo tte Nepali. - #9 fas 
West Hindi Central Pahari 
Hindustani so fis Kumaoni . 80 te 
Braj so tasu Garhwali so 83st 
Kananji so la West Pahari 
Bunideli eo la Jaunsari . tyd 
Sirmauri se tes 


With similar forms westward to Bhadrawahi. 

It seems reasonable, therefore, to look for the origin of the Romani 
forms in the same word. 

8. The theory that these forms are not derived from a Middle 
Indian stem */a- receives some support from the evidence of Syrian 
Romani. In this language no demonstrative or pronominal stem with 
Lappears to be recorded. On the other hand in the dative of the very 
heteroclite Srd person pronoun, namely dist, we seem to have the 
fully stressed descendant of Skt. tésya. In this form -d is the post~ 
position (or termination) of the dative ; and the initial d- is probably 


’ Of which Sir G. A. Grierson has kindly shown me the proofs, 
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a prothetic vowel of the same character as thatin dma‘ I" (cf. Pkt. mae), 
dtu‘ thou’ (tuvdm), dtme* you’ (cf. Pkt. tumhe), which may be analogical 
from dime ‘we’ (cf. Pkt. amhe). The dative plural, dtsdntd, must be 
formed from the singular dfws-, since -s- cannot represent the -s- 
of Skt. tésam. 

9, Because pronouns can be used in different conditions, as 
emphatics, unemphatics or enclitics, they are liable to special phonetic 
treatments. Indo-European had for the personal pronouns both full 
and enclitic or unemphatic forms, which are reflected in most of the 
Indo-European languages. And where the original forms have been 
lost, languages are continually recreating new sets, as, ¢.g., in French. 

10, In view of the problem before us, namely the correlation of the 
initial of les with the initial of tasya, I propose to examine a number af 
cases of pronouns, which show a peculiar treatment of the initial 
consonant, In the course of this examination it will be noticed that the 
special treatment of the initial is sometimes, though not always, the 
same as the regular treatment of a corresponding sound in the 
intervocalic position. 

SANSKRIT 

ll. The Yajiavalkya Sikga' prescribes three pronunciations of 
yand y, namely heavy, light and very light. The heavy pronunciation 
‘s that of initial, the light of the intervocalic, and the very light of 
the final positions. But it prescribes the light pronunciation also for 
initial e- in the case of certain words :— 

tradarthavacinau vo vain va vai yodi nipatajau | 
adéiaé ca vikalpartha igatsprsta itt smrtah |) (Siksdsamgraha, p. 23). 

Of these words, rah, vam, and va we know were enclitics; vai, 
although bearing the udata accent, seldom in the earlier language, if 
ever, stands first in the sentence ; and in Manu, Mahabharata, and 
Kavya usually is placed at the end of the line “as a mere expletive ” 
(Monier-Williams, #.v.). 

In the next verse, for initial y- (of similar grammatical forms, €.g. 
the relative pronoun ‘) the light pronunciation is optionally prescribed : 

vibhasaya yakdrah syat (sc. isatspretah) tatha neti padatparah | 

Tue [wsertprions or Asoka 

12. The reality of this pronunciation of y- in certain forms is 

borne out fully by the evidence of the Agokan Inscriptions and of the 
1 My attention was drawn to this fact by Dr. Siddheswar Varma. 
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literary Prakrits. In Asokan y- normally remains. But as derivatives 
of the pronominal stem ya- the following forms occur : 

At Kalsi: Sg. nom. n. ay and ¢ beside yar ; gen. asd; plur. nom. 
m, ¢ beside ye. 

At Dhauli and Jaugada: Sg. nom. m. ¢ beside ye; n. ¢; ace. Nn. 
avn: inst. ena; gen. asa; plur.nom, m. ¢ beside ye; n. ant. 

In the Pillar Edicts: Sg. nom. n. ¢ beside ye; inst, ena beside 


an Rupnath: Sg. nom. m. and n.¢; acc. n. am beside yar, 

At Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, Mansera and Mysore only forms with 
ya- appear. These inscriptions, together with those of Topra and 
Siddapura have yathd, which has the form atha at Kalsi, Dhauli, 
Jaugada, Lauriya and also at Topra. 

Mansera has atra (yetra), 

Kalsi, Dhauli, Jangada and Topra have ata for the same. 


“PRAKEIT 


13. In Prakrit the normal development of y- is j- (Magadhi y-). 
But Ardhamigadhi has yain (ydni) used adverbially (= Skt. yad) ; 
yaoi (ydvad) (Pischel: Grammatik der Prakrit-Sprachen, p. S05) ; 
aha = yathd; dva = ydvat; Gvanti = yavanti (Pischel, op. cit., 
p. 229). | 

14. For the 2nd person pronoun Prakrit, besides the old enclitic 
forms de, di, ¢, i (te), had also gen. sg. wha, ubbha, uyha, ujjha ; nom. 
pl. uyhe, bhe, inst. umbhehimn, ubbhehim, uyhehim, ujjhehim; abl. 
umbatto. etc. All these are found beside the regular forms ‘umha, ete. 
(Pischel, op. cit., p. 296). 

SINHALESE 


15. The reality of these forms is borne out by Sinhalese. In this 
‘anguage initial ¢- or initial y- normally remains. But beside tom 
(*tusme, cf. Pali tumhe, ASokan tu(p)phe at Dhauli, Jaugada, and 
Sarnath), there is another form for use with equals or inferiors, 
umba, which Professor Geiger (Jateratur und Sprache der Singhalesen, 
p. 66) derives from *yugme (cf, Skt. yugmdn). 


THe Kuarostul Inscrirrions 


16. In the Kharosthi Inscriptions from Khotan (vol. i, edited by 
Rapson, Senart, and Boyer) an initial s- of Sanskrit normally remains 
s-, while intervocalic -s- becomes -g- (Turner, JRAS, 1927, p. 232). To 
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the first rule there are three exceptions: sa (sd) always has s'; sadha 
with (sdrdhdm) which follows an instrumental is always written with 
s, except twice? when, apparently under the influence of Sanskrit 
spelling, it is written sardha. The word for ‘all’ (Skt. sdrvah) is 
written sarva twenty times, sarva twelve times. In any case, its spelling 
with r probably implies the influence of Sanskrit orthography. 

17. Sadha can be considered an enclitic and its s- thus being inter- 
vocalic has the ordinary development of -s-- Sa however usually 
comes first in the sentence ; but it isa pronoun, and go liable to peculiar 
treatment. 

18. Sarva also is a sort of pronoun (witness its pronominal 
declension in Sanskrit and the partially pronominal declension of the 
similar word in Latin, fetus). The word for * all” has peculiar phonetic 
treatment in other languages. In Hindi and other modern Indo-Aryan 
languages which have compensatory lengthening of a short vowel 
before Middle Indian double consonants, M.I. savvo > sah, not *sah as 
in Gujarati sar, This may be compared with the similar abnormal 
retention of the short vowel in two frequently used adjectives— 
Hindi bard, Nepali baro, Gujarati vado ‘ big’, opposed to Panjabi radia ; 
and Hindi bhala, Nepali and Gujarati bhalo good < hhallu- < *hhadla- 
(cf, Skt. bhadrah), Among the Romance languages, French has a word 
for ‘ all’ going back to a form *fottus > fout, opposed to Latin litus 
(> Spanish and Portuguese fodo). And as in Indo-Aryan, the word 
for “‘ good ” in French, namely bon, rests upon an unaccented form of 
the adjective, of which the accented form appears in Old French buen, 

RoMANI 

19, In Syrian Romani initial ¢ normally remains unchanged. 
But the 2nd singular of the preterite, ‘ending in -or, is probably to be 
explained as a past participle followed by the 2nd person pronoun : 


e.g. bfror “thou didst fear’ < bite (or *bhitako) tuvdm (Turner, Journ. 
Gypsy Lore Soc., New Series 1x, 4). 


' Usually in the phrase go co, Professor Kapeson, in o communication he has 
sey Kbally madis'nie: bokds Gat gn Se hore eaplieiee’ Giada Saas Ont hak 
representative of Skt. ad is a (very rarely se: fem. oc or #i). Nevertheless, there 
appear to me cases of its use in which the context is better suited by a derivation 
from «d than by an equation with avya. If this is right, « would be the fully stressed 
form, which has survived in other I-A. languages (e.g. Sindhi so, Bengali ee). I confess, 
however, that the interpretation of sa still remains in doubt. 

glutecel Pa nine ee Os 
the publication of Professor Kapson's index 
































GGUJARATI 

90, The interrogative pronoun in Gujarati is 40. In Old Gujarati 
it was kaso. Beames (Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan 
Languages of India, vol. ii, p. 325) explains 4o as an abbreviated form 
of kago. No other satisfactory etymology has been offered, Aaso 
(cf. Old Hindi kasd, Nepali kaso ‘ of what sort ‘°), which itself has a 
peculiar treatment of the vowel of the initial syllable, is from *hiisaii 
or *hdisaii (kidréa- or *kadyéa-: Hindi kaisa), For the development of 
this as a simple interrogative comparison may be made with Marathi 
kay ‘what?’ < *kadrk (Bloch: La Langue marathe, p, 209). The change 
of Middle Indian s to 4 after { is regular in Gujarati. 

21. Beames may be right in his similar explanation of Sindhi cha 
‘what?’ namely that *hasi > *ks@ > cha. In this case -@ must 
represent -aam, not -ao, which in Sindhi becomes -v. 

AVESTAN 

99 In Avestan, beside yasmakom, there are Gaba forms a5makom, 
zama'byd, cama (< *sma-: Grundriss der iranischen Philologie, I. 1. 
§ 86). Bartholomae’s explanation (IF. 1. 186), that *#na- was formed 
from yuima- after the analogy of *wim: *yuwam, requires firstly 
that the enclitic should influence the accented form, and secondly 
that the dual should influence the plural. May it not rather be a 
parallel to the Prakrit phenomenon, yusma- > umha-¢ The shorter 
form survives in Pers. dumd (< *imikam), Osset. smaz. 

ARMENIAN 

9% In Armenian Indo-European t- becomes th-, But the 2nd person 
pronoun is du (cf. Latin fw, ete.), and |the demonstrative ida (cf. Skt 
tim, etc.). Of these Professor Meillet (Esquisse d'une Grammaire 
comparée de TArménien classique, p. 15) says: “ Ce traitment anomal 
tient sans doute au caractére particulier de ces mots qui sont des 
éléments accessoires de la phrase et en cette qualité échappent en 
quelque mesure aux régles communes.” 

54 In the same language initial k- becomes kA-: nevertheless, in 
the interrogative pronoun, beside Skt. kih, Latin ques, etc., we have 
ov‘ who ?’, wré whence ?’, Aim‘ why?’ The 4A- has been maintained 
in other forms, e.g. khan * that’ (Meillet, ib.). 

MoveRN GREEK 

95, In the dialect of Cappadocia 7- is normally maintained. But 

occasionally, especially as the initial of the article and pronominal 
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object, it becomes d-, or possibly a voiceless media (Dawkins: Modern 
trreek in Asia Minor, p. 69). 

26. In the Lesbian dialect of Velvendos, which normally maintains 
initial r-, we have d' <ryv, d‘ and d < roi, (Thumb, Handbuch der 
neugnechischen Volkssprache, p. 37). The loss of r- in South Italian 
Greek, o = +76, i = rv, may be due to the analogy of the nominative 
forms of the masculine and feminine. 


LATIN 

27. A striking parallel to the loss of kA- in the Armenian 
interrogative is the loss of initial ¢- in some forms of the same family 
in Latin, Beside quis, qui, quam, quando, ete., Latin has whi (but 
né-culi: cf. Oscan puf, Umbrian pufe: Skt. kutha, Avestic kuda : 
Old Slavonic hide); ter (ef, Oscan pitereipid, Umbrian podruhpei : 
Skt. katardh ; Old Slav. kotorii, Gk, adérepos: v. Walde, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Wérlerbuch, s.v.); ut (Walde, ib.) : unde (Walde, ib.). 

Dr. Walde’s objection to the division ali-cubi on the ground that 
it means ‘anywhere ‘, not ‘elsewhere’, appears to be invalidated 
by his admission of the division ali-quis, which similarly means 
“anyone ", not ‘ someone else ', 

There has hitherto been no satisfactory explanation that this is 
the regular change of dveu- in Latin. Certainly if it remains as cu- in 
the interior (ne-cubi, ali-cunde, etc.), it should a fortiori remain initially ; 
since in Latin the initial is a stronger position than the intervocalic 
(Juret: Manuel de Phonétique latine, p. 104). Is it not rather the peculiar 
treatment of the initial of a pronoun ? Whether or not it was voiced 
(like ¢- in Armenian and in Modern Greek) before disappearance, we 
may note that there was a tendency for the voiced guttural before 1 
to disappear in Latin, both initially and intervocalically. 

Ke tic . 

28. In Welsh initial y- is normally maintained (Pedersen, Keltische 
Grammatik, §44). Nevertheless, Pedersen derives Mid. Welsh a‘ what 
who’, which is used initially (ib, § 543), from *yos, *yod (ib, § 545, 3). 
J. Morris Jones (Welsh Grammar, § 162. vi. 1) derives this @ fram ai, 
the oldest attested form, which he explains as a metathesis for *ya - 
but in deriving this last from *yo admits that it was proclitic. 

In the same way Pedersen derives wy ‘they’ from *yor (op. cit., 
§ 502); but Jones prefers the form *ei (op. cit., § 159. iv, 1). 

efé* he* was reduced to fi by the fourteenth century (ib., § 159. 
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ii. 5); and this has now hecome the ordinary N. Welsh colloquial 
o, * him." ? 

ef‘ 80" 1s derived from héf (Jones, op. cit., § 159. iv. 1), with abnormal 
loss of A-. 

Similarly the conjunctive pronoun ynlat ‘he too’ stands according 
to Jones (ib., § 159. iv. 3) for *hynn-teu with loss of h- on the analogy of 
ef‘he’. It may however, as in the previous case, be abnormal loss of 
the initial of a pronoun. 

29, In Keltic there seems to be a general tendency to use, even at 
the beginning of the sentence, the mutated forms of pronouns and 
pronominal words, originally proper only in the interior of the sentence 
under certain conditions (cf. Pedersen, op. cit., § 316). 

Thus in Welsh the dependent pronouns, although prefixed, show 
mutated forms: fy ‘my’ < *mene, dy‘ thy" < *tewe (Jones, op. cit., 
§ 160. iv. 1). 

ba ‘what?’ appears for pa even at the beginning of sentences , 
so too beth is more common than peth; ban * when ?” is used beside 
pan (ib., § 163. 1. 2). 

bob ‘every’ is used initially as well as pawb. 

O. Welsh quotig appears in Mid, Welsh as gwedy or wedy and in 
Mod, Welsh as wedi ‘ afterwards. 

draw ‘yonder’ is probably to be derived from trawf (ib., § 220. 
ni. 10). 

ENGLISH 

30, Modern English normally maintains f ; butin the pronoun thou, 
and in the group of words belonging to the family of the, that, this, 
then, there, though, etc., earlier p has become d (cf. Jespersen, A Modern 
English Grammar, 1, p. 204). 

31. In colloquial English that as a relative often becomes at, though 
it remains det as a demonstrative. 


69 The above examples show that we may reasonably ascribe a 
peculiar treatment to the initial of a pronoun, and that the normal 
phonology of Romani in which t- remains, need not prevent us from 
following Miklosich in deriving les from tdsya (and la and len from 
*ayas and *téndm)., The special treatment of tdsya in this case is 
confirmed by another peculiarity. I have attempted to show elsewhere 
(JRAS, 1927, p. 232 ff.) that -assa < -asya, a5 a termination, became 


1 According to » communication from Mr. N. B. Jopson, whom I have to thank 
for bringing a number of details conce ing Welsh to my notice. 
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yea (at a time when in the body of the word -ss- was still maintained. 
hus in the Kharosthi Inscriptions the genitive singular of the 
masculine ends in -asa, not -asa, Nevertheless in dissyllables where 
mesa necessarily forms the body of the word, as well as being the 
ermination, the double -ss- may be expected to remain, Actually in 
he Kharosthi Inscriptions we usually find yasya (which I suggest is 
. Sanskritization of yasa, i.e. yassa), In Romani also, which preserves 
‘lozed a as a, but changes open a to e, we find Skt. kdsya > Middle 
Indian tassa > Rom. kas. 

33. But Skt. tdsya > fassa > Middle Indian *fasa, which appears 
ps tasa in the Kharegthi Inscriptions and as les in Romani. Tdsya thus 
Fhows peculiar phonetic development in two particulars: -ss- > -s- 
nnd t->l-. The one peculiar treatment is attested also by the 
<harosthi Inscriptions, the other by a considerable number of parallel 
phenomena in other languages. 
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NOTES ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF PASHTO 
(DIALECT OF THE HAZARA DISTRICT) 


By G. Morcenstierne and A. Lioyp-James 


authors of these notes had an opportunity of observing the 
pronunciation of Nagibullah, son of Nairullah, a Bumba Khel 
Pathan from the village Dhudiyal, north of Mansehra in the Hazara 
district, during some eight sittings at the School of Oriental Studies 
in May, 1927. 

Nagibullah, who was fe several years a sailor, has settled 
down in London, where he keeps a boarding-house for Asiatic 
sailors. Being married to an Englishwoman he does not speak Pashto 
with his family; but boarding-house is very much frequented 
by Pathan sailors, Peshawaris, Chhachhis, and Bangashes. The 

Peshawar and Chhachh dialects may have influenced his pronunciation 

| slightly ; but he is an intelligent person, and appeared to be quite 
conscious of the difference between Peshawari forms and those 
_ belonging to his own dialect, even in cases where he would generally 
be inclined to employ the former ones. He reads and writes Hindostani, 
and to some extent English, but not Pashto. 
_ Mr. Morgenstierne, who generally put the questions, was 
accustomed to Pashto sounds, but might also be influenced by pre- 
_ conceived ideas, based upon the written forms, etymology, or the 
| pronunciation of other dialects. Mr. Lloyd-James approached the 
study as a phonetician, without any knowledge of Pashto. 

A few notes on the pronunciation of other dialects by 
Mr. Morgenstierne are signed M. 

Mr. Morgenstierne’s thanks are due to the School of Oriental 
Studies for enabling him to come to London, and to the Norwegian 





supporting his Pashto studies on this occasion also, 
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“Institute for Comparative Research in Human Culture” for 
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A. ConsoNANTS 
Chart of Consonants 


| Bilabial Dental al | Alveolar | Alveolo-| Retroflex! Velar 


Peon vet a AN] accel cael 


pt’), b | t() d (4) ‘ 1.4 | HO: 8 


| Fricative v, f ) 


Z 
| 
5 
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l. Plosives 


Voiced Plosives.—b, d, q, (d), g are only half-voiced as initials, 
The voice sets in at the same time as the explosion. In final position 
after n the explosion is very weak: ton?“ blind”, dron¢ “ heavy ”, 
(L.-J. heard «a faint explosion in sten(*) “needle”, but not in 
nén “ to-day ”). 

Unvoiced plosives have a tendency towards a slight aspiration. 

This tendency is most marked in the case of the labial, which is 
aspirated in front of all vowels, as well in initial as in intervocalic 
position. E.g. pir “a saint”, ‘ponds “heel”, da'p‘a:ra “ for the 
sake of", spe’ “dog”, ‘gap’: “barks”. In quite unstressed 
syllables only, such as in pa ‘kor k‘e- “in the house”, p seems to 
be unaspirated, 

k, {, and t are, if at all, very slightly aspirated before orale vowels, 
and in intervocalic position. E.g. wee ‘house ", ‘kar ka'wr “ he 
works”, tor “black”, tar “wire”, ta're:gr “(the hen) 
cackles"", ?a'ta “eight”, ‘gota ‘‘finger’’, to:l “all”. But "k‘ele 
“village”, kr'tab “book”, k's’ “a well”, ‘kenam “TI sit 
down”, ke’ “in”, 'tora “sword”, t'ara “darkness”, 't‘e:ra 
“sharp”, t'tk “ correct “. 

q is less aspirated than k:; qol'me “ entrails”, qt'a:mat “ day 

\ of judgment ”. 
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According to Ll.-J, the unvoiced stops are probably pronvunced 
with unclosed glottis; but this question cannot be finally decided 
without kymograph tracings. 

The dentals are articulated against the upper part of the teeth. 
As initials the “ cerebrals ” are non-retroflex alveolars: t'ag “ thief”, 
t‘okpa “ morsel ’’, ta:l “‘a swing’. They do not differ very much 
from dentals, e.g. in 'to:] 'to:r dr- “they are all black”. In inter- 
vocalic and final position, however, they are retroflex alveolo-palatal 
sounds: p'af “concealed”, kat “bed”. Similarly der “much”, 
but gad'waq “mixed”. The surrounding vowels also influence the 
character of the “ cerebrals". The {in set “ neck” is more advanced 
than that in the obl. se'ta, and, according to Dr. Grahame Bailey, 
both are more advanced than the Urdu cerebral. According to 
him qo'qer “ bread” has Urdu qd; but it becomes advanced e.g. im 
pel do'der “ twenty loaves ". 

The velars are not appreciably advanced in front of palatal vowels. 
The uvular q is plainly distinguished from k: qa:(fijr “ anger " but 
ka:r “ work”. 

a 
. ai A ffricates 


c, j are alveolo-palatal affricates (fs, dz): ca:ta “ knife”, 
erg “ cock’, p'nét “ girl”. 


a. Nasals 


n oceurs before q, { only ('suqnda “lip”), 9 before velars 
(lun'get “a scarf”). But, the group ng also occurs: ‘Imga 
‘puerperal, pregnant "’, zan'gon “ knee”. 

Vowels, especially long ones, are nasalized before nasal + consonant 
(more so than before a single nasal), and the nasal is possibly some- 
what reduced : 'lé:yge “ calf of the leg ”, 'mé:nge “ant ”, ‘mé:nde: (nd) 
* mothers ", bé:"g “ rafter”. 

Note the pronunciation of kA'li da “she is blind” as ka'tanda. 


4, Laterals and Tapped Sounds 


Lis dental and voiced, even after unvoiced plosives : pla:r “ father". 
Double 1 is found in words like ?a'tall@s “ eighteen ". 

The rolled r is alveolar, as an initial it has two taps (raz * day”), 
in final position probably only one (ko: “ house"). A very weak r is 
heard in de:"s “ thirty " (cf. Khatak de:p.—M.). 





_ 
- 
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The flapped, retroflex [ im fond “ blind”, ma'ypéz “ quail”, mo: 
“ satisfied is probably to some extent lateral. Its acoustic effect is 
more l-like than that of the Norwegian “thick 1”. 

In front of dental plosives we find a slightly advanced variety of 
{ developed from r: ‘p‘atda “ veil”, p‘ar'ten “trousers”. (In some 
other dialects such loan-words with rt, rd may be pronounced either 
with the original r, or with an advanced ¢.—M.) 

The so-called » (intervocalic and final) is a nasalized, fricative, 
retroflex r: i, which to some extent nasalizes the surrounding vowels : 
kor “deaf”, f. kA'rd (tana), rA’ag: “ brightness ”. (Some Western 
Pashto dialects have a real » (n).—M.) 

5. Fricatives 

Bilabial v, w.s., semi-vowel w. 

Bilabial }, or labio-dental f. faoz, faoz “army "’, fe'e'da “ use " 
ar ‘ea:d “ lament ”, far'zan(d) “* child” 

Dental s, z: sate’ “man”, nwa'se- “ grandson ™, lo:s “ hand ”, 
st‘on 4 “needle”, ‘'‘lostal “to read”, zor “force”, wa'zar 
“wing”, ma'céz “ quail”, 'z'da ‘known’. But z is moving towards 
z in nivz'de'/ni'z'de near’. Common Pashto z is lost in ta “ heart ” 
(erah). Etymological ts (c) and dz (7) are pronounced exactly 
like ordinary s, 2: sa'lor sa'tr “four men” (calér sayi). (In 
Peshawar there sometimes appears to be a slight difference, s < ¢ 
being pronounced a little further forward, and estan with stronger 
pressure of the tongue. —M.) 

Alveolo-palatal ¢ in gel “twenty ” , tes “empty “’, de:*g “ thirty ”’, 
mea:et “ month’, s'ta, sta “it exists’, (It seems doubtful whether 
t is retracted after g.) After a Aental there is a glide: ‘ba:d"ga: 
“king”, 'te:s"pe (té 40h) “became sharp”. Apart from cases like 
ni‘z'de* (v. supra), is found only as part of the affricate 3. 

Regarding the retrofiex fricative 2 v.s. 4. 

The velar fricative x has a fair amount of scrape. No difference 
exists between etymological z and 4: xa'ra:b “ bad”, max “ face ”, 
"xeza “‘ woman ” (faa). g isa back velvar, approaching the uvular pr. 
As an initial (ga:x “ tooth’) it is more strongly articulated than in 
intervocalic position ('ra:gale de- “ he has arrived"). In the pronoun 
‘aga “ he ” the g is frequently very weak. 


6. Glottal Sounds 


Unvoiced hin hom “also”, har“ every’. Voiced fi in ba‘dga“'fiacn 
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“kings "’, qa:(fijr “anger”. Noh is heard in ‘aga “he, that”, ‘alak 
“boy ”, etc., or asa final in "ba:dga" “ king ", ‘po:a “ understanding 
(poh), po“e:gam “I understand ”. 

The final “ ha-i-zahir ” has a curious, abrupt acoustic effect, and 
it is probably sometimes nasalized : o'bah, o'beh “ water”, ?a'tah 
“eight”. Butitisnot always perceptible ; ?a'ta, o'e" seven ". 

Initial vowels are frequently, but not constantly, accompanied by 
a glottal stop: ?a'teh “eight ’, '?u’basr “he takes away "lt 
always found in hiatus between two words, but not within a word : 
o'a “seven”, ‘po:a “ understanding “. 


7. Semi-vowels 


The labial semi-vowel is to some extent interchangeable with the 
voiced bilabial fricative. Generally w before front-vowels: ‘wre 
“blood ”, ‘wena “ tree ", wo “ he was’, but also ve * they were  (£), 
and frequently v in the neighbourhood of labial vowels (through 
differentiation 7): o''vem “ seventh ", 'gvom “ I weave ", vo, wo ~ he 
was”, also le:'vah “ wolf’, Always ‘ovr “ he weaves ”, generally ‘oww 
“ we weave”, but also ‘ovo’. It may disappear, nearly or completely : 
v'(~ja “seven”, o'em, oom * seventh”, ‘oom “I weave”, 
(jo “he was”, dér 'kawom “I give you’, 'za ba ‘ka:r kaum “I 
shall do some work”. 

Before back vowels we find 0: oar “door”, ‘ga:wre “snow”, 
doa, doa, “ two '’, oar'eéz “cloud ”. 

The labial semi-vowel is very weakly pronounced after consonants 
in noWa'se: “grandson”, ‘n'g*é:nde “ daughters-in-law “, stronger 
after x, as in xoa:r “ poor’, 'nwé:nde* “ sisters". It has disappeared 
completely after r in raz ‘* day ” (riea)). 

The palatal semj-vowel is very chan geable, according to the following 
vowel: im “I am”, re‘re:gam “I fear”, nea: (nea:) “ grand- 
mother’, mea:et, meaet “month”, ¢ao ~ one " eor “ husband's 
brother's wife ’,."beerta, "berta “again”. It has disappeared before 
iin ‘ma “liver” (yrna). 


8 Groups of Consonants 


The ordinary Pashto groups of consonants are found; but, as 
initials, zd, xp, xk, and ng(w) are supported by a very short vowel : 
ts'da “known”, “x'p‘al “own”, “x'p'a “ foot "’, *n'go:r “ daughter- 
in-law ” (other dialects n'go:r, n gor, M.). gta and g'ta “ it exists ”. 
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B. VoweEs 
Chart of Vowels 





In this dialect one experiences great difficulty in ranging all the 
different vowel-shades into distinct phonemes. There is no absolute 
break in the sequence of short vowels from a to aand e, although a, a 
and é must be considered as separate phonemes, and even v and o 
may, when absolutely unstressed, become ® U, In certain cases, 
approaches very nearly to o, and 1 to e, 


1. Phoneme j 


Length is not dependent on etymology, Generally common Pashto i 
18 shortened: but a secondary length develops before groups of 
consonants and, in some cases, in stressed position, We find iin ni-z'de-, 
nig de, nrz'de’ “near”’, ‘dre:wigt “ twenty-three | but generally 1: 
‘wins “blood, 'wmam “I see “, P'rn'za “five”, vor “ he may 
be", sa'tr “ men”, 


2. Phoneme e 


The short e has a rather wide range, but is generally near, or a little 
above the cardinal point: ‘k‘ele “ village”, gel “ twenty ”, ‘yeba 
“tongue”. 'k’elr with e not far belowz. A retracted variety is found 
before rand n: 'lére “far. nén “ to-day ", 'wéna “ tree". 

The long e: is near the cardinal point: le:var “husband's 
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brother”, 'oxe’ “‘ tears’, ‘lére’ “far”. A little lower, when nasalized 
(e?): ‘mé:nge “ant”, ‘lé:nge" “ calf of the leg”. 
4. Phoneme & 

Generally near the cardinal point, or a little higher: 'kele 
“village, ‘lere “gut”, not appreciably lower in sa'Te: “man”, 
Perhaps a little wider in 'beerta “ again ”’. 

€ 18 decidedly wider in xe's'ta “ beautiful ” (Sayistah) (e*), still 
more so when nasalized : bé:"¢ “ rafter’, ‘mé:"de" “ mothers ”. 

4. Phoneme u 


ee 0: pond “ blind”, ‘oga “ garlic”, 't‘ura “ sword”. In 

“daughter” the o ssemed: to be a little higher and farthiee 
“ae ct ing towards Norwegian u (m). In ox “camel”, 
oa “seven " the v was lower, approaching 9, In ‘minga “ we " y may 
be heard. Completely unstressed v is sometimes reduced to a (cf. B, 7). 

Etymological @ is shortened, but length in some cases develops 
from 6 (e.g. in o''a “seven ”’), or from strongly stressed o ('?o"manela 
“ obeyed"), A very short u is heard in xls “ mouth”. 


5. Phoneme o 


018 generally long and close to the cardinal point: ko: “ house”, 
‘oxxa “tear”, ‘go:rram “I see’, It is considerably higher in ‘o:xe 
“tears”, 'gorr “he sees". 0 is found also in ‘ovom “I weave”, 
‘opah “flour”, o'bah “ water’, In o(™)'xe: “ brother-in-law “ the 
ois below the cardinal point. The unstressed vowel is shortened in 
coga “cloak”, and in proclisis we find na “ now, then ” at the side 
of no", no. 

6. Phoneme a 

The long a: lies generally a little nearer to cardinal vowel No. 5 
than to No. 4: lar “road ”, ma:r “ serpent ’’, slightly advanced in lacs 
“hand”. It is retracted in front of nasals (nearly cardinal point 4): 
‘Ta:nde “blind” (m.pl.), mo'da:m“ always”. Before palatals it is 
advanced: mea:st “month”, (m.pl.) advanced and shortened in 
‘dearlies “ thirteen "’. 

The short a has infinite varieties :— 4 

Ain raz “day”, oar “door”, sa'te; “man”, ‘aga “that”, 
gal “thief”, *a'ta(h) “eight. Very short in “x'p‘el “self”, 
“x'kar “horn”. Final in 'wéna “tree”, ‘xaza “woman”; but in 
this position it approaches a, especially after a, a in the preceding 
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syllable: ‘aspa “ mare”, tan'da “blind” (f£.), ‘aga that", 
Probably also xa “ good ” (m. and f.), and da “ she is ”, 

Other varieties are & in the diphthong é1 (spér “ bitch "), and 

in dér “ to thee ”, Mma 'péz * quail”, and # in las “ ten ”. 
1. Phoneme a 

There is a sharp distinction between a(a) and ain such forms as : 
‘kor ta“ to the house”: te “thou”, ‘raza “come!”- zo ]”, 
‘aga “he, that”: da *a'go “his”, rere (r“a''ra) “nephew ”: 
re'ra “ niece ”’, g la “thief” (f.), g™lo(h) “ thieves ” (m.). This 
difference is not dependent on stress or tone only, ef. e.g. tan'da 
~ blind ™ (£.): da ?a'ga. It is, however, possible that the a in these 
cases 1s due to the influence of the, frequently dropped, “ Ad-i-zahir ” 
-h (cf. A, 6), and is not to be taken asa separate phoneme. 

But cf. also 9 e.g. in 'sterga “eye ” (plur. ‘stérge’), lo're’ “ thou 
hast”, sel “hundred”, ‘xaza “ woman ", stan “needle”, bon 
~ co-wife ", and, slightly raised towards 0, P'at “concealed ”, 
p‘ex ton “ Pathan ", '?og°d “ long “ (very short). Very short also in 
g° la “ thief” (f.), but plur. gle: 

® appears as a reduced form of », 1, and 0: mo'sa:frr, ma'sa:far, 
ete., “ traveller,” na, no, no: “ now, then ”. 


8. Diphthongs 

Common Pashto au becomes o: in o°(*)'xe° “ brother-in-law " 
(*auzsai), ete., but a diphthong is preserved in ego (eso) “one”, 
koon'tara“ pigeon”. wi (cf. A. 7) “he was” is sometimes, when 
stressed, pronounced “go, and ao is found in waolot “he blew” 
(weal nat), 

-ai becomes -t, -€e (also at, ae) e.g. in o’sér “female markhor ”. 
di > ae in zae “ place”, xwae'na:k “ slippery ”’. 

9 

Vowel harmony is very pronounced, Generally it is regressive : 
‘go-ram “Tsee”: ‘gorr “ he sees”, ‘sterga “eye”: plur. 'sté(é ?\rge°, 
kar “ work” (a ca, 44): plur. kav'rona (49), ‘kele “ village ”, plur, 
Kelr, etc. But there is a slight difference between the e’s in ‘OTe 
“spring” and ‘k‘ele “ village’, and a marked one between the a's 
in ‘wmem “I see’, ‘v'basem “I take”, 'go:ram “ I see ", ‘momam “ | 
find ” (ka'*om “TI do”). 

The strong nasalization which takes place before a nasal + con- 
sonant has been mentioned above (A, 3). A weak nasalization 








= a ee a 


= 
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frequently takes place in the neighbourhood of a nasal, preceding or 
following, e.g. lar'sini “ hands ”’. 


C.. Stress anp Tone 
] 


Stress affects vowel-length. Unstressed long vowels become half- 
long, as finals frequently short: 'ko:r “house”: plur. ko-'rona, 
sate: “man”: 'kele “village”, lo're: “thou hast” - ‘xoze, 
xoze" women’. The stressed preverb wu- is lengthened : '?umanela 
“obeyed ”, 

Stress probably affects the quality of vowels also, but this is 
uncertain. 

2 

Stressed syllables generally have a high, falling tone: ‘xaza 
“woman”: xé’s'td “beautiful”, ‘tga “ garlic”; o'ga “ shoulder ", 
‘pa:id “leaf”: ba'3a “eyelash”. But in connected speech: 'xdza 
xé:s'ta da “the woman is beautiful”, xé-s't3 xozd da “it is a 
beautiful woman ”. Long, stressed syllables often have a high, level 
tone: 'ra:gé “he came ”, but ‘Ogd “garlic”, Note: 2a ‘ra:glam 


“I came”, but ze 'ra:galéitm “1 have come ”. 0'gé: “shoulders”: | 


=j 


GgA (sing.), 6'bé: “ water” (abl.): d'bah (nom.). 


SPECIMEN Texts 
Ganj~-Pasts, 1 
“Pa €90 ‘zae k’e’ ¢a0 'a:lom “uo | ce za'fe: zo're: crr'fe’ e& ‘eao 
In one place (in) one sage was, who old old rags by him one 
zae ‘kete’ ve | o p‘a p‘ag'tar ke ‘e *n'gaxtele ve || 
place collected were, and in turban (in) by him tied-up were, 
wofiera ‘xalko ta’ ‘gata p‘ag'toe “xka're:dola | o pa ‘kre: 
Outwardly people-to large turban it appeared, and inside 
‘e doa gza'po: err'po: na ‘bal sa A?o || 
of it (of) old rags from other what not was. 
2. Lhe Sun and the North Wind 
(Cf. Peshawar Specimen in Le Maitre Phonétique, April, 1927, p. 20) 
da ‘qutub ‘bad 9 ‘n™ar pa jag'ta go: | @ ‘sok 
Of North swind and Sun in Te came, whether which 
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zo'ra:ver de. || pa ‘de: kr ea0 mo'safer ‘rage | ce ‘garma 
strong(er) is atthat(time) in one traveller came who warm 
cogar ‘agustr wa | ‘aga «Pu'~e" «ce | ‘har eao ct 2a'wal 
coat by him puton was, He said that: every one who first 
de me'sa:fr na co'ga’ '?u:basr’ | ‘aga bade ‘bal ma zo'ra:war 
(of) the traveller from coat takes, he (of) other from strong(er) 
ur | be'a da ‘qutub ‘bad po ‘der ‘zor ‘rage | ‘wole 
may be, Then of North wind in great force came; but 
‘har ‘sumra cr wao'lut | no mos'a:for ax'p‘ala co'ga ‘noTa 
all whatever that he blew, then the traveller his coat only 
‘tna kya | ter'de: cr da ‘quteb bad odred | bea ‘n*ar 
tight made, until that of North wind stopped. Then the Sun 
der ‘te:zsa/é ?), o muv'sa:far ‘zar(zrr) *x'pela coga oistela | 
very sharp became, and the traveller quickly his coat took off, 
o da ‘qutub “bard ‘da: ‘?omanela | cr ‘nar zo'ra:war de: | 
and of North wind this acknowledged, that the Sun strong(er) 1s. 








URDU INTENSIVE AND PSE UDO-INTENSIVE VERBS 
By D.C. Pam.orr 

(a) (1) The intensive compound is of commoner use than the 
simple verb, Practically every verb is made intensive! by prefixing 
the root of the simple transitive or intransitive verb, or the causal 
form, to one of the following “ serviles ” :—Lend “to take” ; dend 
“to give”; dalnd “to hurl, drop, pour,” ete.: marna “ to strike, 
kill, destroy ”’ ; jana “to go"; parnd “to fall” (gently or meta- 
phorically), “ to be in a lying position”: wthnd “ to rise, stand up”: 
baithna “to sit”. The prefixed root remains unchanged, but the 
suffixed “ servile” is regularly conjugated, The prefixed root gives 
the general meaning, but the suffixed “ servile modifies or intensifies 
this meaning, The shade of meaning may often be expressed in 
English by an adverb or by the tone of voice, as haithnd “ to sit, be 
seated”, but baithjand ‘to sit down ". thagna “to cheat", thag- 
fend “to cheat out of". 

(2) While the simple and intensive forms are not identical in 
meaning, the simple form can often, but not always, be substituted 
with no more than some loss of force. It is sometimes no easy matter 
to render the exact shade of meaning given by a particular intensive. 

. (3) In mahdwat hathi Ki gardan par swar hota hai lekin Raja sahih 
haude mé baithte hai “ the mahout rides on the elephants neck, but the 
Raja in the hauda™, you could not rightly say baith-jate hai without 
altering the meaning, for the latter would mean here “ sits down” 


(instead of standing up). So, foo, “ the pulse has been cooked till it 


is soft" is dal gal gai; you cannot substitute galt hai. Subbat buri 
mii means ‘ he happened fo encounter evil company”, but sulibat 


‘mil-ga,i “he fell into and associated with evil company and was 


affected by it’, A study of the numerous examples given below 


illustrate the various shades of meaning and the loss of force that can 


result from the use of an incorrect compound, The Intensive and 
Pseudo-Intensive verbs are a difficulty that has been much slurred 
over in Grammars. 

(4) The Intensives have all an inherent sense of completion, which 
has perhaps something to s y to the fact that their Past Participles ? 
(which already suggest completion) are not in use, 


* This applies also to the Psendo-Intenaives, 
* Janna “to give bitth to” has no intensive. 


a 
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Tohy 4 The particular servile used is fixed by usage, thus hds-parnd “ to , 
_——-*-_burst out laughing (suddenly) ” is used, but Ads-uthnd, which might 
=f _. mean “to laugh out loud suddenly ”, is doubtfully correct. 
>. >) (5) The serviles do not entirely leave aside their primitive meaning, 
a8 a close study of the following numerous examples will show. . 





(6) (1) The commonest intensives are formed with lend and dena. 
Lena refers the action back towards the doer. or implies ** for the doer's 
benefit”, while dend signifies the reverse, or is more imperious and 
imples “do it”. Thus nikal-len@ means “to take out” (towards 
oneself), but nikal-dend is ‘to turn owt” (away from oneself); yih 

riya bdt-lo “take and divide this money amongst yourselves”, 
but wih rijmiya bdtdo “ give and divide this amongst them”; yih 
Rhat(t) parh-lo “ read this letter to yourself”, but yih khat(t) parh-do 
~ read this letter to or for me” 1 (said by one illiterate) : ham Gpas mé 
hds-lete the “ we were joking amongst ourselves", but ham hds-dete the. 
“ we were giving out laughter ”, i.e, “ we laughed out at some provoca- 
tion“ or “ we laughed out unrestrainedly at something "'; muskard-— 
lena “ to smile at some provocation ” : mujhe sihibne musibat se bacha- 
liya “ the sahib saved me by pity, or took me under his protection ”, nafs 
but . . . bachd-diyi? =“ saved me and let me go my way, or saved 7 
measaduty”; baith-lend means “ to take one’s seat ”. 4 

Koch-wan ne ghore ho rok-liyd “* the coachman pulled up his horse 
(towards himself)"; poliswale ne ghore ko rok-diya “the policeman 
stopped the horse (from the front)”; larke kamre se bahir jate the hi 
ustdd ne Husayn ho rok-liyt “the boys were going out of the room 
when the master stopped Husayn (by calling him back from the door)”; 
Husayn bahar jane hi ho tha hi ustad ne rok-diya “ Husayn was on the 
point of leaving the room when the master stopped him (by opposing 

(2) To take and do a thing may also suggest achievement, or doing 
a thing after effort, as: sharté ko gabal karta hid? “| agree to the 
conditions "", but sharté ko qabal kar-leta Ad “| (hesitatingly) agree to © 
the conditions ”, or, if said with a certain inflection of voice, “ well, 

I do agree to the conditions’: mai ne imthin pas kartiya “| have 
managed to pass my examination "’. my | 

(3) Lend may connote priority of action, as: (Jah) Yih hitah a 





4- 


‘mm park ke sundnd “ rad it aloud to mo", > 
* Here, therefore, dend is not ao polite as lew. , 
* Of course, were a particular word stressed by the insertion of the enolitie to, 
ete., the simple statement would be modified, j 
; 
. 
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likh-lo (or likh-chuko) to mujhe khabar dena “ when you have finished 
writing yourrbook, tell me”: here likA-do could not be used; lend . 
suggests here not only priority but also the property of the subject. 

(4) Dend may also suggest greater decision or completeness both 
of time and action, or the result of an action. as: Jab maj wahd gaya 
larka hast tha (not has-deté tha) “ when I went there the boy was 
laughing (i.e. was laughing before I arrived)”, but jab mai usko 
gudgudda tha wuh hds-deta tha ““ whenever I tickled him he laughed 
alit. Jab mai thetar mé pahacha us he do hi ek minat peshtar darwaza 
khola gaya tha “ when I arrived at the theatre I found that the doors 
had been opened just a minute or two before’, but mere pahiche se 
bahut pahle darwaza khol-diya gaya tha “ some time before my arrival 
the doors had been thrown open”. Wud chal-diya “ he started off”: 
here diya indicates decision or intention. 

(6) It is not always easy to decide on the exact difference between 
the two. For instance, a mistress might say to her cook, wuh dahi 
nujhe chakha-do, or chakha-lo, “give me a taste of that dahi.” 
Chakhd-do, however, would mean “ give me a taste for my benefit as J 
want it”; but if she were superintending the cooking she would 
say mujhe chakha-lo, which would mean let me taste it for you so that 
I can tell you what it is like (fresh or stale *), 

(6) Further examples of Lend and Dena as intensives :— 


Shahzade ke dkh uthalete hi— the moment the prince withdrew 
his gaze. 
Ro-dena to shed (a few) tears: the idea of 


dend here is to happen suddenly 
and stop suddenly. 

Ro-lena to weep (for some time) ; to weep 
for some time and then stop: 


. to have “a real good ery ". 

So-lend to sleep one’s full. 

Ko-parna to weep suddenly and to continue : 
to burst out erying. 

Muskurd-parna to smile suddenly. 

Mujhe bacha-lo Just save me (out of your pity, 
etc.). 

Mujhe bachd-do save me (more imperious, as 
though it were a duty). 

Dast khat(t) Mijiye please sign. 

Dast khat(t) kar lijiye please sign this and keep it, 

Darwdza band kar-lend to shut the door on oneself. 


* Implying that she suspected the cook (mam) was fraudulently supplying an 
inferior and cheaper quality of dai, 
VOL. ¥. PART 1. be 
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Darwéza band kar-dend to shut the door against people. 
Dast khat(t) kar-dijiye . please sign this and return it 


J dtd saf kar-lo 


_dtitd sdf kar-do 
~ Mai ne akhir ko imtihin pas 


kar-liya + 
[Mai tmtihdn pas kar-chuka 


BaSe sarjint ham logo ki boli 
khissi tarh hol-lete 2 the 
Qaydi ne akhir zahr kha-liya 


Zang lohe ko * kha-leta hai 


Us ne rimye ko zamin par dal- 
diya 

Us ne ritpiye ko apne jeb mé dal- 
hyd 


Us ke baSd mai bhi ghore par char- 
liya 

Wwuh us ke pichhe ho-liya 

Mere sath ho-lo 

Tum hard kim ho-liya 


Jo hond tha wuh ho-liya 
Kal taStil hai, uska kam ay kar-lo 
Jab mai yih kim kar-liiga tab 


kisi diisre kam i taraf muita- 
wajjth hiiga 


to me. 

clean your shoes (said to the 
wearer or owner). 

clean the shoes and give them to 
so-and-so. 

at last I have managed! to pass 
my exam: (liyd indicates that 
something is gained). 

I have completed my examina- 
tion.] 

some of the English sergeants 
spoke our language pretty well. 

the prisoner at last managed to 
swallow the poison: (hiya 
indicates difficulty). 

rust eats away iron : (livd because 
it takes away something). 

he threw the rupee down on the 
ground (away from him), 

he placed the rupee (or money) in 
his own pocket (liya@ = for 
his own benefit). . 

after him, I teek my turn in riding. 


he followed him. 

come with me. 

is your business finished ? (implies 
that the person addressed is 
doing the work). 

what was to happen has happened 
(and is done with), 

to-morrow is a holiday, do its 
work to-day: (manage to do 
it to-day). 

when I have finished (will finish) 
this business of mine, I will 
attend to something else : (here 
-liga means my work; if 
kar-chuktigag were substituted 
it would mean anyone's work, 
while kar-diigad would suggest 
your work), 


* " How did you manage to go there?" is tum wah boise jane pave: ja-liye 
would have the same meaning but it is not used. | 


* Lele indicates “ managed to". 


* Note the ko to distinguish the (though indefinite) object from the subject. 
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Zindagi ke din lutfse kat liye ga,e 


Zindagi ke din taklif se kat diye 
gate 


Jab mai khand kha li (= kha- 
chuki), tah dna 

Samajh-liya ? 

Sah siman a-liya 

Mai usko ja,liya 

Wuh mujhe d-liyd 

Mai ne yth hat us se kah-di 


Likh-dend 
Tikh-lena 


De-dena * 

Bhejalend 

Asghari aist bholi na thi ki mama 
ki batho taslim kar-leti 


In mé se ek ddmi tattii par kyii 
nahi ho-lea = charh-leta ? 


Ab tum charh-lo 
Betd tum sawar ho lo 


Bihishti ne kaha mai ne badshah 
ka mahall dekh-liyd aur badshah 


Ki gaddi par baith-liyd 
Sampha-dena 
Samphd-lena 
Le-lend 
Tayyar ho-lo 


life is passed pleasantly: (liye 
is used because something is 
gained; diye could not be 
substituted). 

life is passed in trouble: (here 
diye is used as nothing is 
gained). 

come, when I have finished my 
dinner. 

got it? have you twigged my 
meaning ! 

have all the paraphernalia 


arrived ? (completion). 


I overtook him: (I went and 
overtook him).* 

he overtook me!: (he came and 
overtook me). 


I told him this clearly, or once 
for all. 

to write to or for someone else. 

to write for oneself, or to finish 
writing and keep it. 

to give away (completion). 

to send away. 

Asghari was not so simple as to 
believe the maidservant’s 
explanation. 

why is not one of the two there 
on the pony ! 


do you now take your turn in 
riding. 

son, do you become mounted. 

the bihishti said I have seen 
the king’s palace and taken my 
turn on the king’s throne. 

sampha-dend if said to one being 
sent = explain thoroughly to 
him on my behalf; samjha- 
lend = take upon yourself to 
explain all. 

to explain thoroughly. 

to take for oneself, to appropriate, 

get ready (said to one getting 
ready without assistance). 


1 Note the implications of jini and and here. 
? Deni alone might mean “to hand”. 
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[Tayyar ho-ja,o go and get ready (implies motion, 
such as going into another 
room). ] 

Tor-denai to snap and put aside. 

Tor-lena to snap and gather up. 

[Tor-dalna to smash or break into several 
pieces. ] 

Zindagi ke din Sizzat se kat diye — life is passed in honour: (1) diya 

gaye (or kat liye * ga.e) because the honour is from the 


performance of a duty, and 
(2) hya* because something 
18 gained, 

Jab mai pahiich-liya ® = jab mai 


Sap tumhe kat-legi (or kat the snake will bite you. 


Ghare ko samin par qird-do let the ghard drop on the ground 
or throw it down on the 
ground. 

Kah-dend to say clearly or once for all. 


(c) (1) Dalng “to hurl” as a servile indicates vehemence, as: 
mara “to beat, to kill”, mar-daind “to kill outright ” = jan se 
marna; kha-dalnd “to eat hurriedly, to gobble down”; kah-dalna 
“to speak out without concealment"; de-dalna (= cir se de-dend) 
“to throw money to (a beggar)”; badal-dalna “ to change com- 
pletely, clothes, money (implies force); badal-lend “to change for 
yourself, to keep the change’, but badal-dena “ change and give 
me”; parh-dalnad “to read through hurriedly and throw on one 
side for good”; dekh-dalna “to look through, to ‘do’ a thing (in 
the American sense)”, (implies a cursory view); bech-dalnd “ to sell 
outright, get rid of”, 

(2) Some further examples of Dalnd in Intensives -— 


Mai ne khina kha-dala I hurried through dinner. 

Gaydi-ne zahr ko kha-dala the prisoner hastily swallowed 
the poison. 

Mai ne imtihan pis kar-dala [ have got rid of my examination : 
(indicates more dislike than 
pas Kar-chhord). 

Mai ne sara hal kah-dala I poured out the whole of the 
SLOrY, 

Kat-dalna to cut down, or to cut-off. 

Bhes wtar-dalo cast off your disguise. 

* Thi idiom. * Lakhnat idiom, 


* When any portion of a compound verb is intransitive, the agent case in ne 
cannot be need. 
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(d) Marna ‘to beat, to kill” as a servile gives the idea of force 
or hastiness, and hence may connote folly or impropriety. Mait-ne 
had shah ko sidha likh-mard “1 dashed off a letter to the king”; 
here mara signifies without deliberation: mai ne kitab-khane ko 
chhan }-mara “I ransacked through the whole library” ; (indicates 
thoroughness). 

In samundar lahrd ko patthar de-marta hai or de-patakta hai, marna 
is not used as an intensive servile. The meaning of both verbs is 
retained. 

De-marna? “to throw something at, to dash one thing against 
another" (meaning of both verbs retaimed). 

In mai ne uske sar par patthar de-mara “I threw a stone at his 
head and fit him ”, the dena implies that the stone left the hand 
of the thrower, and the marna that it hit ; but mai ne patthar se uski 
sar kuchal-dala “ I crushed his head with a stone ie 

(ce) Jana “ to go” ® may express completeness or finality (i.e. going 
through to the end), to be “ through "’ (in the American sense), OF 
else it may express change of state, or going away, as: Khdyjana 
“to eat up (go through quickly to the end)” and sometimes, a5 4 
pseudo-intensive, “ to eat and depart” 3: gir-jand ® “ to fall down” ; 
baith-jand “to sit down”; diibjana “to sink down,* to drown ” ; 
ap khand kha-ga,e “ are you ° through ' with your dinner?" ; = mar- 
jana ‘to die (and leave for good)”. In ath hi mahine ke baSd sipahi 
ki jagah mil-ga,i lekin— “ after a mere eight months I got the position 
of a regular sepoy but—", the mil-ga,i gives the idea of after 
expectation. Hond “to be or to become ” but ho-jana “to become 
altogether”; the latter indicates a greater change of state, than the 
simple verb honda indicates. 

Some further examples of jand as a servile :— 

TamaS aisi-buri chiz hai ki baya covetousness 1s such a deceptive 
siyana Gdmi bhi is se dhokha thing that the cleverest man 
kha-jata har even is absolutely deceived by it. 


1 Chhind tr. “to sift, to search minutely". ChAdt-[enad “ to explore, or sift 
and keep". CAMin-dalnd ‘to ransack through"; difmd here not a servile. 

2 De pafaked “to dash a thing at or down”. 

2 All verbs compounded with jind, ded, and rahnd are liable to be ambiguous, 
as these may retain their literal sense. 


* But gir-parnd “to fall down suddenly“. | 
« Dab-marnd “to die by drowning of one's own accord” ; dibbe-marna “ to be 
drowned accidentally ”. , 


Per. 
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Ham d-j4,é shall we come in ? 

Mai roktt ki rokti rah-ga,i all my (fem.) hindering her was in 
vain; I got “left”, 

Mat apna s@ mith lehar rah-gaya 1 was left alone looking foolish. 

Ham mith dekhte rah-ga,e I remained witless, I remained 
looking blank, foolish. 

Teri tadhir khith chal-ga,i your plan came off, was crowned 


Apne apne ghar jane ki ijazat 
baat 
Wwuh ku,é mé gir-gaya 


[Wuh jate jate gir-para 


Samajh-ga,e 


Tis baras ke baSd pinshan milti 
[ P 


Tis baras ke baSd pinshan miil- 
pati hay 


Angrezst topi pahinne se sir mé 
dard ho-jata hai (not hota hai) * 
Jab sil tamam hua 


Jab sal-tamam ho-gaya 


Gae ki ini lambi dumhott hai hia 
uska sira uske mith tak pahiich- 
gat hai 


Do billiys ko kahi se eh roti 
mal-ga,i 


Ab wih Sawrat apni saza ko 
pahiich-ga,i 


Awwal to usko glussa nahi ata 
aur jo kabhi G-jata to Sagl uski 
thikane nahi rakti 


with success (contrary to 
expectation). 

they got permission to go to their 
respective homes (expectation). 

he fell in the well (and went to 
the bottom). 

he fell down suddenly (or accident- 
ally) while he was going along?!.] 

have you thoroughly understood 2 

the sa@hib has arrived (denotes 
anticipation), 

one gets a pension after thirty 
years (a mere statement), but 

after thirty years one does indeed 
get a pension, or gets it by 
regulation. ] 

one gets a headache by wearing 
an English hat. 

at the end of the year (no idea 
of expectation), 

at the end of the year (idea of 
expectation). 

the cow's tail is sufficiently long 
to reach its face: (here jana 
indicates change of position ; 
pahichii hat would mean 
habitually reaches), 

two cats somehow unexpectedly 
happened to get a loaf of 
bread: (jana here indicates 
a welcome surprise). 

this woman has now got her 
deserts; (here gai indicates 
after some time), 

in the first place he seldom got 
angry, but when he did he 
used to lose his head com- 
pletely. 


\s Statical_ 
es Aai “there ia (always) a headache experienced “*, 
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Bilfi dabe pad shikar he pas the cat stalks its prey: here 


pahiichti har pahich-jafi might be used in 
speaking, but would not be 
so good, asthe whole clause gives 


an intensive idea, 


(f) All verbs compounded with jand, dna, and rahna@ are liable 
to be ambiguous as these suffixes may be used in either a literal or 
an idiomatic sense. When a verb is both intransitive and transitive 
the suffixes jand and dend may sometimes conveniently be used to 
differentiate, as: wuh bahut ghabra-gaya “ he got much upset ” and 
mujhe mat ghabra-dotr. : wuh lard,i mé (or ko) har-gaya “ he lost the war’ ; 
- yuh riipiya har-gaya = us ne rapiya har-diya “he lost the money ” ; 
us ne sab dushmand ko hara-diya “ he defeated his enemies ". sakhm 
khujlata hai “ my wound is itching "1: cakhm ko mat khujla-do 
(rare = khujla,o). Vide also Pseudo-Intensives. 

Rah-jana “ to be left behind, to get left’, generally implies some 
helplessness or ineffectiveness, 45 larka rota hi rah-gaya “the child 
‘got left’ crying”; hath pa,o rah-ga,e “ I (my limbs) am tired out ”. 

(q) (1) Parna “ to fall” lightly or metaphorically, to be in a 
fallen state, as a servile indicates suddenness or unexpectedness, 
and if possible action downwards, as : Phisal parna “ to slip suddenly 
or unexpectedly " ; ghus-parna ~ to enter suddenly and intrusively” *; 
ho-parna “to happen suddenly’; ro-parna “to fall aweeping 
suddenly ” ; child-parnd “ to burst out crying aloud " (with or without 
tears); pagal bhagd aur ki,é mé hid-para “the madman fled and 
suddenly jumped down into the well” ; hilli mez par dafSat™ kiid-ga,t 
(not kiid-pari) “the cat suddenly jumped (up) on to the table ” ; 
bill dafSat™ kirki mé se kid ai ~ the cat suddenly jumped in at the 
window” (not kiid-pari). Tiit-parna always gives the idea of falling from 
a height onfo or into, as: uske tpar chhat- tit-payt “ the roof fell in 
upon him, broke and fell ; put yakiyak tat gaya “ the bridge suddenly 
broke ”, but yakayak tit-par@ “ suddenly fell info something”. Pul 
yak-d-yak gir-gayd “ the bridge fel] down suddenly ”, does not indicate 
so much suddenness as yak-@ yak gir-paya. Parna imdicates much 
the same suddennessas ufhnd q.v.as muskura parnd = muskurad uthnd, 

(2) Rah-parna “to remain over * han-parnd “to be effected, 
managed ”, lé-parna “ to lie down with ", are pseudo-intensives anc 
contain no idea of suddenness: the literal meaning of both verbs 


1 Zothm mé kaugli hott Aan. 
2 Ghusd rohéd hoi “ he remains as a visitor intrudingly *’. 








Wuh has-para 
"Ss Ohhalla nikal para 
li i 
oe. Wuh bol para ! 
Lark jaig-pari 
__—- A-parnd (-par) 
= Lara,i ho-payi 
fe Chhat tit-pari * 
F.; Chhat-gir-pari 
Chhat gir-ga,i 


Zor lagadne se gayi chal-paregi 
 [Apni thai uske yad pari 


(Gfhore se jaldi utar-payro 
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is retained. Mai kamzor tha is liye dushman ki (qismat) ban-pari 
“T was weak and so my enemy got the upper hand ”. 
(3) Further examples of parnd in Intensives :— 


he suddenly laughed, he burst out 
laughing. 

my ring has unexpectedly come 
off and fallen down. 

he said unexpectedly. 

the girl awoke suddenly. 

to attack swidenly, to fall upon. 

war broke out suddenly. 

the roof suddenly fell on someone, 

the roof suddenly fell in (general). 

the roof fell down (general). 

the carriage will start off 
(suddenly) by pushing. 

the remembrance of his purse, 
suddenly occurred to his mind.] 

dismount af once. 


(A) (1) Uthnd “to rise” (of action or voice, etc.) has an idea of 
suddenness * and often corresponds to the English vulgarism “ to up ”’, 
as in “Tl up and hit him”, or “ did you up and sauce your mother ? ” 
Tt suggests starting up suddenly to do a thing, as: Bol-whna* “ to 
exclaim out”; chilld-dhnd“ to cry out” ; has uthnd “ to laugh out 
suddenly” (probably incorrect); pukér-uhna “to shout out, to 
exclaim ” ; bilbild-uthnd “to whine or sob out; kah-uthna “to say 
out (aloud and suddenly).” It has much the same force as parnd, thus 
ghabra-uthna = ghabra-payna ; mdar-uthna = mér-parnd, vide (j) (1). 

(2) Further examples of wihn@ in Intensives :— 


Ghar mé ag jal-uthi * 
Larki nind se jaq-iithi 


[Ghar mé aq lag-ga,i 
[Ghar mé @q jal-pari 


the house suddenly burst out into 
flames, 

= jag-pari woke up suddenly, 

the house caught fire.] 


_a fire broke out im the house.] 


Uchi awaz se bolo, bat® chaba chaba * speak out, don’t mumble. 


Kar mat bolo 
Kahi wuh piitchh-iithe ki— 


suppose he asks right out, if—? 


' Bol-uthad “he exolaimed, he said suddenly “. 

* Porm here indicates “falling down on “', 

* It cannot be simply substituted for parnd. 

‘ Wwh bol-pard “he unexpectedly said ". 

* But of smouldering fire bharak-wihnd “to flare up". 
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[Naya makan qarar pa-gaya hat, 
ap to us mé uth chalé ! 

Muhammad Saqil ghusse ke mare 
tharra utha 

Wuh dafSat ghabra wha" 


Bhiig-uthna* 
[| Bhag-jiana 
Mushura uthna 
Mar uthna 

(i) (1) Baithna 


the new house has been fixed on 
let us shift into 1t.] 

Muhammad Sigil burst out trem- 
bling with anger. 


he suddenly started wp upset ; 


(the meaning of both words is 
retained).* 

to start off at a run, to take to 
flight. 

to run away.| 

he suddenly smiled. 

to beat: suddenly. 


“to sit, to be seated" implies to be at leisure 


and often, as a servile, adds the idea of carelessness or aimlessness. 
It suggests sitting down after doing a thing (completion), or a change 


of position (suddenness). 


Hence it may connote impropriety of lack 


of forethought, as: uth-baithna “ to sit up suddenly ” (from a supine 


position); kar-baithna 
an improper manner ” ; 


excitement (and hence without sufficient reason) iA 


“to do suddenly without forethought or in 
mar-baithna “to beat suddenly in a burst of 


“to fork out (pay up reluctantly, give and then sit down in dejection) "; 
kah-baithna “ to blurt out, to say tactlessly "; lar-baithna “ to begin 
fighting suddenly ” ; ghurak-baithna “ to seold suddenly (and then 


regret it)”. 


(2) Further examples of haithnad in Intensives :— 


Ai na-murad larki! sigh to, wltt 
kaliyd laga-baitht 

Wu aisi ahmag nathi ki jald bigay- 
brite 

Jab tum gismat ko ro-baithoge to— 


Wuh gismat ko ro-baitha 


Mai riipiye ko kho-baitha 
[Mai ne rupiye ko kho-dala 
[Mai ne riipiye ko kho-diya 


1 Pagudo-intensive. 


good-for-nothing girl, cant you 
see you have sewn on the frills 
upside down ! 

she was not so foolish as to get 
cross without a reason. 

when you despair of everything, 
give up all hope, then— 

he resigned himself to Fate : (com- 
pletion ; he even finished weep- 

* ing at his Fate). 

I lost the money (unexpectedly 
or in an improper manner). 

I chucked the money away for 
nothing. | 

I lost the money altogether, I 
definitely lost it.] 


* Bhdg khapd honda“ to run off in haste with long strides". Khapé hai in such cases 
is the opposite of kar-baithnd “to sit down after doing ™. 


a 
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[Mujh se riipiya kho-gaya 

Afsos mat apni ghayi usko de- 

Wuh bahut sa riya mar-baitha 

(Usne hamard bahut sd rijpiya mar- 
liya 

Wuh mera hagq mar-baithd hai 


Ah! mai kaisi ghalafi kar- 
baitha 
Wh bigul bajd-baitha 


Kahi wuh jhit na bol-baithe 
[Kaki wuh jhit na bol-uthe 
Wuh qazi ho-baitha 


[Shdhjahan ke marne par usha 


beta Awrangzeh pddishah hua 


Padishah ke marne par bihishti 


padishah ban-baitha 
Mai ghata de-baitha 





I lost the money : 
not my fault. | 
alas I have foolishly given him 
my watch (I wish I had not). 
he embezzled quite a lot of money 
(on a single occasion ; comple- 
tion). 

he embezzled quite a lot of my 
money (over a long period.] 

he has always deprived me of my 
dues. 

what a 
made. 

he (suddenly) sounded the bugle 

_ at an improper time (or when 
it was not wanted). 

I hope he won't make a mis- 
statement. 

I hope he won't speak out a 
falsehood on purpose. ] 

he (wrongfully) assumed the office 
of gizi. 

on the death of Shahjahan his 
son Awrang-zad became king 
(naturally). } 

on the death of the king, the 
bihishti became king (im- 
properly, ete.). 

I had to pay up the loss and that's 
that (completion). 


implies tt was 


thoughtless mistake I have 


Pseupo-I NTENSIVES 
(3) (1) Nearly allied to the Intensives are what I have ventured to 


name the Pseudo-Intensives. 


These are formed by prefixing the 


shortened form of the Conjunetive Partictple to any suitable verb and 


so the meaning of both verbs is retained, as khod-nikalnad = 


nikalna +“ to dig out”. 


thodkar 


As the shortened form of the Conjunctive 


Participle happens to have a form now identical with the root,? only a 
knowledge of the language or the dictionary can help the student*to dis- 
tinguish between the two compounds, Ambiguity is further increased by 


the fact that in some cases a compound can be both an Intensive and 


! Nikalina ia not a servile. 


* Sir George Grierson has pointed out that this confusion of the Conj. Part, with 
, the root is modern. In mevlineval Hindi, as still in some dialects, the Conj. Part. ended 


‘in i aa kari (= Ear), 


\ 


ifs 
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a Pseudo-Intensive. Thusin mai Lhana kha-qaya“* | have eaten upmy 
dinner” 1 the verb is intensive ; but in kutta khand kha-gayd “ the 
dog has eaten its dinner and gone away", the verb is a Pseudo-Intensive 
and can be used only if the dog has gone away. If it be desired to 
indicate that the dog stayed where it was, the expression 1s fulle 
ne khand-liyd. 

(2) Other examples of Pseudo-Intensives that might be mistaken 
for Intensives are : Md bachche ko le-paya 2 “ the mother lay down with 
her child’; Khana this-baithna*™ to sit down and stuff oneself with 
food’: wuh dafSat™ ghabra utha (= ghabrahar utha) * “he started 
up confused © ; bhdg-wthna® “* to start up and run’; ko,i shaSur kah- 
gaya hai “ a deceased poet has said” ; fuldn kitdb mujhe de-ja,o * bring 
me such and such a book and then go "6. go kuchh salah tum se kahé 
wuh mujhe kah-jand “ whatever the sahib says to you come and report 
it to me”; tum mujh se kah-ga,e the ka mai Lahor ja,uja@ magar ab 
tak yiht ho “ you told me when you left me that you were going to 
Lahore, but you are still here”. 

Le-jana (= lekar jana)? “to take away” and upd-jana “ to make to 
fly, to squander *- de-ina “ to give and return”; dejana® “ to give 
and depart’; rok-rakhna “to bespeak, engage beforehand “ are 
also not Intensives. 

(3) The shortened form of the Conj. Part. binds it closer to the 
main verb than its full form ; thus mil-baithna “ to combine against", 
but milkar baithna “to meet and sit together”. The second form 
suggests an interval of time between the two verbs. 

(4) Further examples of Pseudo-Intensives :— 

Kawwa samjh@ ki ghare ko koi the crow thought, guessed, that 


chhor-gaya har someone had abandoned this 
ghard (left it and gone off). 
Sun-ja,o just listen before you go (said to 


one in a hurry). 


Lejana to take away. 
Le-chalna to take and start. 


1 No idea of going away. 

s Parnd here is not a servile and docs not suggest suddenness. 

2 Roithad here not a servile. 

‘ Uthnd is not a servile. 

s hag khard hona " to run off in haste with long strides". Khard in such cases 
is the opposite of bar-baithna “ to sit down after doing”. 

¢ This might be said to » person in the next room. 

+ The Conjunctive Participle le-jaker is in common use. 

. Mat kuchh rupai tum ko deta ja,i | will give you some monty before I go”. 
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Uri-lejana 


La-phasana 


Tum apni taraf se koshshish kar- 


a pias 


Kirnd ne akhir musafir ko thaka 
At kar-chhord 

AAGh, mere waste do jagah parsi 
ke tdge m2 kah-rakho or rok- 
rakho 

Do “rizare” jagah mere wiiste 
rok-rakhe 

Pahre-wale ne meri motar ko ek 
ghanta' rok-rakha 

Is bat ko sun-rakho 


Mai ne koi bat kahne se utha 
na-rakha * 

fs hatah ko uthi-rakho 

Is dastiir ko uthé-rakha 

Us ne mujhe tang kar-rakha hai 

Is bat ko samajh-rakho 

Tarkari ap he liye fayyar kar- 
rakhi * 

Tambako pind hardm kar-rakha 


Mai ne dhsar imtihan pas kar (or 
karke) chhopa * 


Mai imtihan pis karke raha 4 
[Mai ne imtihan pas kar-liydra 


Akhir mai ne bhat ko nikal chhord 
or nikal-kar chhora 5 


1 Or ek ghanfe tak. 


to abscond with living beings 
(human or otherwise). 

to bring and snare. 

to flee forth. 

have a good try (and leave the 
rest to luck). 

to give away completely (to one 
who can keep it). 

at last the rays of the hot sun 
left the wayfarer quite tired out. 

to drag away. 

all right, book me two seats by 
the tonga for the day after 
to-morrow, 

book two theatre stalls for me. 


the sentry detained my motor 
for an hour, 

heed this (and keep it in your 
mind). 

I left nothing unsaid. 


take up this book and keep it, 

he abolished this custom (took 
it up and put it aside), 

he has kept me in a position of 
discomfort. 

bear this in mind. 

he has got ready vegetables for 
you some time ago. 

he made tobacco unlawful and 
kept it so, 

T eventually with difficulty passed 
my examination (expresses 
relief), 

I was contented only when I 
passed my exam. 

I have managed to pass. my 
examination (achievement and 
completion). ] 

at last IT managed to expel the 
ghost. 


* The ides is of taking up a thing and down only when done with.— Kempson, 
* Not &f or kar-li Aai, which would mean “ has lately pot ready "’, 


* I rested only when I had passed, 


* Or not so good nikal : mo ne before nikil-payd, 
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Mai ne imtihdn pas kar-dala 
Ham jumSa masjid ko dehh de hat 


Mai khud ap ke hamrah ho-aita ha? 
Mai dak khane se ho-aya het 
Ishwar ne sab kuchh de-rakha hai 
Wuh dond mere khilaf mil-baithe 
Darya charh-aya 


“Achehha, ja,o kar-a,o* 


Usko karke? a.o 
Tum apni tarafse hoshish har- 


chhoro 
Kal tak kitah ko parh chhoriiga 


Ai Sawrato, tum ne apne hatho 
ayma wagqr kKho-rakha hai 


Kisi tarh kam chal-nikla 


Gruzar-chhorna 
Sikh-rakina 


a itn gariyd ko khich le-jati 
hai? 
Jab siiraj fichd charh ata hai 


Khandag ‘ko  khod-dalo 
khandag ko khodkar dalo 


and 


1 Present tense for immediate future. 


expresses more dislike than far- 
chhora, 

we have seen, and returned from, 
the congregational mosque. 

[am going to accompany you. 

I have been to the post and come 
back. 

God has kept him affluent. 

those two combined against me. 

the river has risen wp (in our 
direction *) in flood. 

all right go and do it and come 
back (said only to a person 
present). 

(said either to one present or ata 
distance. } 

have a good try and leave the rest 
(to luck or to (rod). 

I shall have quite finished and 
put aside the book by to- 
morrow ; (more emphatic than 
parh-chukiiga). 

QO Women! by your own doing 
you have kept yourselves i In ar 
undignified position. 

the business somehow managed 
to get a start. 

to pass over completely. 

to learn a trade (by way of pre- 
caution against poverty). 

can the engine pull along so many 
carriages ? 

when the sun rises high; (the 
idea is that the sun rises 
towards one; -jahiecaa hav 
would be wrong).* 

dig out the ditch (the ditch being 
the object): both these have 
much the same meaning, but 
the second indicates a greater 
interval of time. But hod- 
nikaloand khod kar nikdlo * dig 
something” out from the ditch. 


? Darya char-gayd hoi has moch the same meaning, but has not quite such an 


imminent meaning. 


® The shortened form Ler joins the two verbs closely, the fuller form karte implies 


an interval, 


4 But dib-jata Aai for the setting sun. 
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() Psevpo-Ixrensives rorwen with Rahna 


Akhir ro dhokar baith raha 


Mai so raha = mai sO-qaya 


Tumhé sharm ke mare mer-rahnad 
chaithiye 
Jaldi hyd hai, kam ho-rahegi 


Abhi abhi ho-jaeg® (not fo- 
fa) 


Kawwa samjhd ki kuch na kuch) 
pani to zartir hi mil-rahega 


Chriagh jalte jalte mai so rahiigad 
(or sod, tiga) 
Dam torkar rahegd 


Dam torkar rah-gaya 

Pagdir mé hoga tophir qum-shuda 
bacheha mil rahegi 

Chithd parde ke pichhe ho-raha 


Larke ne kaha ki pani ke bahir 
yih machhliyd murr-rahi hai 


Mai imtihin ys kar-Le raha 
Mai ne imtihan pas kar-chhora 


Giddh ne dkhé hand karke so-raha 
(Or s0-qayd) 


(4) Pseudo-Intensives formed with 


he sobered down at last after much 
lamentation - (baith-raha = he 
sat down in that state of mind), 

I composed myself to sleep, I 
went to sleep naturally, 

you ought to “ drown yourself ”’ 
(die on purpose), from shame, 

What’s the hurry, it will be 
accomplished of itself (some 
time or other) - 

but 
it will get done soon. 


the crow said to itself | shall 
almost certainly get water there : 
(here zarar and raheg@ modify 
each other). 

whilst the lamp is still burning I 
will go to sleep, 

he will exhaust himsolf in the 
effort. 

he exhausted himself. 

if Fate please, you will recover the 
lost child : (here rahega@ means 
“and he will remain with you”’), 

the mouse went behind the screen 
and kept there for some time, 

the boy said, these fish are dying 
from being out of the Water : 


(here mar-rahi hai is the 
immediate or pure present 2 
tense), 


I did finish the exam. 

somehow or other | passed (and 
won't face it again ), 

the vulture closed his eyes and 
settled to sleep, 


chalnd “to start ". Bol-chala 


~ he started speaking " — holne laga: harak bag-chale © it Is on the 
stroke of twelve ”, lit. “ it has begun to strike twelve ", 
(Z) (1) If both elements of an Intensive or a Pseudo-Intensive 


' But baithd-raha “ he remained sitting ', 
* Jat hai“ he oes is an Aoristic Present ; ji-raha hai“ he is going now" 


Pure Present, 
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are transitive, the Conjunctive Participle and the Passive voice can 
be used as mar dalkar “* having killed”, dhdk rakhkar “ having kept 
covered ’: wuh mar dala gaya tha “he was killed”. But if one element 
of the compound is neuter these parts of the intensive are not used, 
thus: gir-parkar, bol uthar, kha jakar bhag nikalhar cannot be said. 

Kar-dikhdya gaya “it was done and shown” ; kar-chhora-gaya 
“it was done and left”; parde khich rakhe gaye “ the curtains were 
kept drawn ”’, are correct. 

For the murdered soldier you cannot say mdr-dala hu,a sipahi, 
but khiin kiya hu,@ or mara hua or magtiil sipahi. 

(2) Pakay lakar “ having arrested and brought” are not one com- 
pound but two separate verbs. 

(3) Le-jahar and lakar (le-dhar) are however correct, perhaps 
because they are regarded as two single verbs. 

(4) Lejaya gaya the passive is used. 

(o) (1) Intensives are not ordinarily used in the negative. An 
Intensive intensifies the action and a negative negatives it, so the two 
_ eannot be used together. Exceptions are clauses implying expecta- 
tion or exception, conditional clauses, clauses after jab tak, kahit“ I fear 
lest”, and interrogations expecting the answer “ yes" or intended to 
remove doubt, as: usko chhor-do but negatively usko mat chhoro : 
chhor mat do indicates expectation of release. Do to sahi mai use kha na 
ja,tiga “ well, give it to me, I am not going to eat it up (as you seem 
to expect)”. Unko is bat ka baya khayal tha ki kahi goli Ki mar ke 
andar na d-paré “ they took good care not to come within range “ ; 
wuh mar hah?’ gaya “he did not die (as you expected)". Maine het 
nahi dala, fagat chhila hai “1 did not cut it down, I merely peeled 
it’: kya us ne darakht ko kat nahi dala“ what, did he not cut down 
the tree f° 

Note.—The above compounds have been chiefly extracted from 
The Bride’s Mirror and have been discussed with a Hindu gentleman 
of Delhi (a graduate of Cambridge), a Muslim resident of Lakhnau 
(a graduate of Allahabad) and with severa! other Indian gentlemen 
who have been for some years resident in England. 

1 Note position of Adht. 








A CHAPTER FROM THE ULIGER-UN DALAI 
By 8. YosHITAKE 


ness Buddhist Birth-Stories have spread widely among the Mongols 
chiefly in two collections: the Uliger-iin Dalai (The Ocean of 
Parables) and the Altan Gerel (Golden Gleam). The former, according 
ta Professor Berthold Laufer,’ is an adaptation of the mDzais-blun, 
the ‘Tibetan translation contained in the Kandzur of the Chinese 
& MB &, which has been edited and translated into German by I. J. 
Schmidt under the title Dzanglun oder Der Weise und der Tor. In 
the preface * of his work Schmidt points out that while the two versions, 
Tibetan and Mongolian, agree in the main, the tales in the Mongolian 
text have been amplified and paraphrased, often with supplementary 
matter not found in the Tibetan version, although in the latter are 
found in places short passages which the Mongolian version has not. 

Professor J. Takakusu,* on the other hand, is inclined to doubt 
the Tibetan origin of the Mongolian text on the ground that in the 
second chapter of the Uliger-iin Dalai the phrase “ thousand princes ~ 
is erroneously given as ~ ten princes ”’, and that such a mistake can - 
only arise from a mis-reading of the Chinese character “f- as --- 

However that may be, that the Mongolian text resembles closely 
both the Tibetan and the Chinese versions will be seen from my 
translation of the fifth chapter of this work which I give here with 
the corresponding Chinese text. For the translation the Mongolian 
text contained in Kowalewski's Chrestomathy * has been used, while 
the Chinese text has been taken from the 7 JE a ve K 

In the present transliteration the words spelt inaccurately in the 
original text have been corrected and are marked with an asterisk. 
The same applies also to the dative-locative termination -tur or -ttr 
used with a noun ending in a vowel or the consonant or 1, which I 
have altered arbitrarily into the more usual form -dur or -diir, although 
I have seen this somewhat abnormal use of -tur or -tiir in a certam 
Buddhist Manuscript. 

i £. A. Basananpunows: Ovepe wonroapcron sireparsplt (a translation of B. 
‘Laufer : Skizze der mongoliachen Literatur. Kedeti Scemle-Revue Orientale, viii, 1907). 
Jleaxnurpad, 1827, p. 58. 

2 Vol. i, pp. xvi, XVil. 

2 J. Takakuso, “ Tales of the Wise Man and the Fool, in Tibetan and Chinese ©: 
JRAS. 1901, p. 459. 

2 (>), Kowasenceif: Monroatceas XpPecroMaTiit Hasan, 1836, vol. i, pp. 5-15. 

$ Vol. iv, pp. 34-5 

‘OL. ¥. PART I. 
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dalai-daki tegri asagugsan-u jtiil anu ene bui. 


| om | : 
This is the chapter concerning the 2 
Questions of the God of the Sea. cade a 


eyin kemen minu sonusugsan nigen ¢ag-tur, ilaju tegils ntigtigsen 
burqan anu siravasun balgasun-dur ilagugéi qan kibegtin-i éeteglig-ttir 
itegel tigei idegen 6glige-tll ger-tin ejen-li bayasqulan-un ktiriyen-diir* 
sagun ami. 


Thus have I heard. The most Hl H#& — im 
enlightened and perfect (bhayavan) Buddha - | 
was once staying in the city of Sravasti, in - = . 7“ 
the pleasure-garden of the house-holder | Ae ; 
Itegel iigei idegen dglige-tii (giver of food to Bm fe Bt 


the unprotected: andatha-pindada) in the 
park of Prince lagugéi (conqueror : jetr)." 


tere dag-tur, tere gajar-taki tabun jagun tedtii qudalduéi kiimiin 
dalai-dur* erdeni abun yabuqui-dur, eyin jlibleriin, bide edeger 
ktimtin-ii dotor.a anu nigen sayin uduridugéi kiimtin tigei bligesti tlt 
bolumu kemeldtiged, tere gajar-taki nigen ubasi-yi uduridugéi bolgan 
abugad, dalai-dur odsugai kemen jtibsiyeldtijii. 


At that time, five hundred merchants A Ew T if 
of the same city contemplated an expedition py ge gf FT ag 
out to sea in quest of gems, and came to an “ght 7 
agreement : ‘ We ae an able leader ft W wt 
among our crew. Let us nominate an 4 oR B F 
Ubasi (upasaka) of the town as a leader, ge py ft A 
and then set out in our quest.” - 


tedili tere ubadi-yi abugad, dalai-dur orugad ttib dumda ktiriigsen- 
dtir, dalai-daki tere tegri anu masi ayugu metii qab qar.a tnge-ti 
soyogaban degegside irjayigsan terigtin-diir-iyen gal sitagagéi teyimti 
nigen rakia bolun qubilugad teden-li dergede ireged, ai ktimtin ta ene 
ongo¢a-ban nadur tg kemen dgtileged, 


' jlagugéi qan kobegtin-li Ceteglig-tiir . . . bayasqulan-un ktiriyen 
corresponds to Jela-vana Anathapipdada-inima, me ad et pli % Ey. Some- 
times the phrase ger-tin ejen-li (of the house-holder) is replaced by qotala 
(whole, entirely). Fig 


ial 
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Taking thus an Ubadi as their leader they aT iit HE 
put out to sea. When, however, they gn gy (4 7 "P St 3s 
reached mid-ocean, the God of the Sea © pe ete, 
approached them, in the assumed form of a x i A — 
a jet-black Raksa (demon: rakshas) of REE RK 
a dreadful appearance, with its head ablaze - 7 et eM 
and its fangs turned upwards, and said to " 0 ne = sac 
them, “Give me this ship of yours, AE th 68 Ss io: 
Men!” £EETSE 


basa kii eyin kemen asagur-un, ai tan-u ulus-tur nadur adali masi 
ayugulugéi eyimti kiimiin buyu, kemen asagbasu uduridugéi ubasi 
égiiler-iin, éimaéa ney masi ayugulug¢i teyimil kiimtin manu wlus-tur bui 
kemen dgiilegsen-diir, dalai-yin tegri égtiler-iin, teyimti bui biigestl tere 
ken gegéi bui kemen asagugsan-dur, 

“1s there in your world,” continued the 4§ ji J 4 we i 
God, ‘any one who is as dreadful as 1?” ft pt A se By {5 
To this: the Ubasi, the leader, answered, | a eet a 
“Tn our world, there are men who are much Hi fi tk # fe ad 
more dreadful than thou.” “TIf that isso, =—MmaHRwA 
who are such men ?” the God insisted. {ay i By 4G tt 


ubasi dgiiler-tin, manu tere ulus-tur munqag teneg nigtil-tii tliles-i 
durabar tiiledtigéi amin nitulqu ba, ese éggiigsen-i buligéi ba, buruge 
klisel-iyer tadiyagéid ba, qudal ogtilegéid ba, endekil ges-i ogtilegtid 
ba, qagurmag égiilegéid ba, sirigiin dgiilegéid ba, yeke urin ta¢iyangui- 
tu ba, magu iijel-iyer yabuqui teyimil kiimiin anu térlil yegtidgejti 
amitan-u tamu-dur* tortiged, 

“Tn our world,” answered the Ubai, A ft @ te be 
“there are stupid and ignorant men who : : | 
wilfully commit sinful acts, such as, for = : = i ® a 
example, taking a man’s life, taking things mw oO MR = tt 
which have not been given to them, % fe # BR Rt Ai 
indulging im sensual pleasures, spea ing se | 
lies, talking nonsense, using abusive and a hee eB 
slanderous expressions, saying rude things, Be ae eA 
flying into passions, and behaving themselves #9 76 kK MH OM fF 
in unseemly ways; such men will be born > 
in « living-hell at rebirth.” 

1 OF five precepts” is not in the Mongolian text. 
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tamu-yin sakiguisun erlig-tid-te barigdaju, jarim-dur anu meses-iyer 
éabéin esgeged, jarim-dur anu terge-diir® killijti keseg keseg ogtaéin, jarim 
anu aguur-tur kijii nitugad, jarim anu tegermen-dlir tegermeden, jarim 
anu ildii-til agulan dabagulun, jarim anu gal-un éogéas-tur tillegdeged, 
jarim anu jes togogan-dur miisiin ba magu burdag usun-dur éinaju*, 
jagun mingan jil boltala testekii iigei teyimii eldeb jobalan-i iijegéi 
tere kiimtin anu ¢imadaéa tilemji ayuqu metii bolai, kemen ogtilegsen 
tiges-i dalai-yin tegri sonusugad saéa tli tijegden odbai. 


5 fe oe will gas by the Erlig, Bl #f Bt + LA mR 
the watchmen of hell,” he went on. “And, 3 an 

some of them will be cut to pieces with the K 5 Naot 
sword, some will be tied up to a cart and =| eB Wr ral 
torn to pieces, some will be erushed or z, a % if 
milled to death in a mortar or in a mill, CRB A YU y 
while some will be forced to walk over a FF gy a 
hill of swords. Besides, some may be jf 0 

burnt on a burning pile, while others are a a: aK Bh # 4a 
boiled in a copper in foul and icy water. oe 8 mm 1 4 a 
Now, these men who undergo such unbearable € a ae a 
tortures for a hundred thousand years are, ; it cs 2 tt 
it would seem, much more dreadful than "i Re 

thou.” As soon as he had heard these # <9 7 as iG 
words spoken to him, the God of the Sea YT ffi i te = 
disappeared, = €) BM me 


basa kii dalai-dur* yabun atala, dalai-daki tere tegri anu masi 
qatagsan sirbusun yasun-dur* torugsan teyimil nigen kiimiin bolun 
qubilun ireged, eyin ogiiler-iin, ai ktimtin ta ene ongoéa yugan nadur dg 
kemen dgiileged, 


So they went further out to sea, when {8 jf 7 it we a 
the God of the Sea appeared again, but this ae ee 
time in the form of a man completely | p 
withered and reduced to skin and bone, * 7 If — % ® 
and said to them, “Give me this ship of fit aut a AK v bo 


yours, Men!” 


basa eyin qsagur-un, ai ktimtin tan-u ulus-tur yadan qatagsan, 
sirbusun yasun-dur® orugsan eyimti klimtin buyu kemen asagugsan- 
dur*, tere uduridugé] jybasi dgiiler-iin, manu ulus-tur ¢imadaéa iilemji 
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yadan qatagsan teyimii olan biillige, kemen dégtilebesil, dalai-yin tegri 
égtiler-iin, teyimii bui ele biigesti, teyimti ken geg¢i bui. 


“Ts there in your world,” continued fi] jk 47 ia 
the God, “ any one who is worn to a shadow z: res 
like me ?°’ The Uba#i, the leader, answered, mi ed ik 3 i sa 
“There are in our world many people who ih mm eH OA 


are much more emaciated and withered ff 2 8 RA 
than thou.” “If that is so, who are such “ 
men?” the God insisted. | Fa sa 4 me 


a 

kemen asagbasu, ubasi dgiiler-iin, manu ulus-tu mugqag teneg qeram 
sedkil-tii, ayidangui* sedkil-tt, delice tilii bggiigéi, teyimtl kiimtin anu 
tirtil yegtidgejii birid-tiir torliged, bey.e anu yeke agula-yin tedtli, 
qogulai anu teben.e-yin silbe-yin tedtli, tistin-iyen uriyalduju yadan 
qatagsan olan jagun mingan od boltala, usun-u ner.e-ber iilii sonusug¢i 
tedeger anu ¢imada masi ilemji buyu, kemen tgtileged sada titi 
tijegden odbai. 


To this the Ubadi answered, “In our p# A. Om S ey 
world are stupid and igmorant men of an é : EDR 
avaricious and envious nature who would OF m fe Ma a 
give nothing in charity. They will be bon i 7K ia a F 
at rebirth as a Birid (the Monster of Hades : hk @ Hk eA 
preta) whose body is as large as a mountain hia a 
while its throat is as small as the eye of a Mt ia fit 0 Mi, Wi 
needle.’ “These men,” continued th % 2 ® ur An 
Ubasi, “who are emaciated and withered, jg 2 i WE an Be 
with their hair rough and matted, and who ba 
have not heard the word ‘ Water’ for many As 2 % ia Hi Xx 
hundreds of thousands of years, indeed RM T + Mm & 
outstrip thee.” And, no sooner had the a 3 Me 
Ubasi spoken these words than the God me 4: rere! 
duceaed it i i HE 


* tendege basa éinagsi odun atala, dalai-daki tegri anu masi goo.a 
ijeskillen*-til teyimti nigen kiimiin bolan qubilju ireged, eyin dgiller-tin, 
ai kiimtin ta ene ongoéa yugan nadur og kemen égiileged, basa eyin 
asagur-un, ai kiimtin tan-u ulus-tur minu metti sayin tijeskiilen*-tu 
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Again the merchants sailed forth. The RA ie a 
God of the Sea appeared yet once more S2MRMBKA 
this time in the form of a person with a most = : 
beautiful figure and great charm, and said & ti ER 
to them, “Give me this ship of yours, a sd ii a 1F ae 
Men!” “Is there in your world,” continued i Wy ml — i 
the God, “ any one as beautiful and elegant Rl Se ak AK wil 


as J?” 


kemen asagugsan-dur, ubasi ogiiler-tin, éimaéa jagun mingan ilegif 
lilemji sayin iijeskiilen-tii ktimiin many ulus-tur bui kemen dgiilebesti, 
dalai-daki tegri ogiiler-in, nadada nen iflemji sayin tijeskillen-tti_ ken 
gegéi bui kemen asagbasn, 


The Ubasi replied, “There are in uh fh +a Ff 
world people who are a hundred thousand _- = e. 
times more beautiful and elegant than i % oe * 
thou.” “Who are the people,” demanded i te 4% 
the God, “who are much more beautiful HF mt Fl 
and elegant than I?” eae Aa es 





Answering, the [Jhafs said, “In our Ba ig yy fn if 
world, there are people who are wise and pe 2p Ae 
prudent, and who maintain the works of a 
their body, tongue, and mind, in absolute ot fs a * G 
purity by observing perfectly the ten aE see % aT A 
meritorious deeds, and who pay great = ft - tt 
respect to the Gurhan erdenjs (three jewels - WH + * 47 


triratna) by offering them whatever they 
48 he 


tedeger kiimiin anu tiriil yegiidgeged, sayin toriil-tij tégri-ner bolun 
toriiged, masi goo.a lijeskiflen-tti oyge sayitu dim.a-aéa jagun mijgan 
ilegi iilemji bui.j.a; tegiin-liige éimai adalidqabasu, balai bedin 
arsalan goyar-i adalidqagsan-dur* adali bolai. 
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“These people,” continued the Ubati, fH L1 yo i K BM 
“will be born at rebirth as heavenly beimgs fe fe fie Be A 
of good lineage with a peptia| ang fine it + * ‘ue ¥ yn 
appearance, who surpass thee a hundred, ee RH 
nay a thousand times. Tocompare thee with ai a cs 
these beings is equal to comparing a blind &% i H HM + 
monkey with a lion,” a ne fir ME rt 


tediii dalai-daki tegri anu nigen alag.a diigtirey usun abugad, eyin 
égiiler-iin, ai ubasi-a dalai-yin usun yeke buyu, alagan-daki usun yeke 
buyu kemen asagugsan-dur*, ubasi ogiiler-tin, alagan-daki usun yeke 
bui.j.a, dalai-yin usun tidiigtiken buyu, kemen ogillebesii, 


Thereupon the God of the Sea scooped gk ~< © ifi i 
up a handful of water and said,““ Which is 4 se 4 [i] if 
greater, O Uhasi, the water in the sea or i: oS ft Om 
that in the hand?" “ The water in the te Fook aK 
hand,” answered the Ubati, “is greater o a 
and that in the sea less.” x hs 

ap Bee 


dalai-yin tegri dgtiler-tin, ai ubasi dalai-yin usun titigiiken bolugad, 
alagan-daki usun yeke kemekti ¢inu qudal buyu.j.a, kemen ogtilebesti, 
i égiiler-tin minu ene tige tinen bui.j.a qudal busu bui, iinen yusun-i 
anu Sgiilestigei, ti-bar sayitur sonus, yerti dalai-yin usun yeke kemekii 
éinu tinen bui atala, éag-tagan kiirbesti magad sirgimiii. 





Then the God of the Sea asked, “Is not, ” ff HE B&B it 
© Ubas, thy declaration that the water 4p JJ @ = 
in the sea is less, and that that inthe hand + py of @ iff 
is greater possibly a false statement?” a 2 an 
“This my statement is true and is not °° © 2 = © 
false,” answered the Ubadi, “I will prove tft A HR i 
its verity, so listen thou well. Whilst the x me 
water in the sea is usually greater, as thou e & & Mt 
rightly deemest, it will certainly be exhausted * t Am 


in the course of time.” 


galab ebderekiii éag-tur, ene naran-ada ober-e ba, nigen naran 
garugad bulag ba, qamug iiétiken usun sirgimtil. gudagar naran 
garbasu qamug tiétiken mlired sirgin qatamui. dédtiger naran garbasu 
qamug* yeke urusqu miired sirgimtii. tabdagar naran garbasu yeke 
dalai-yin usun-u jarim inu bagurayu. 





| 
: 


BS S, YOSHITAKE— 

“When galah (kalpa), the Age of 4K # = BH 
Destruction, is here,” he went on, “from gf ~ # g ii a 
the present sun will emanate another, ‘Hy iC te Hoth 
and the two will dry up all the springs and pe oe ge , 
ponds. With the emanation of a third 3 9 x: : 3 «: 
sun, all the small brooks will be rendered KX & 4 if & 
dry; with the emanation of a fourth sun, ™ # A -» @ 
all the larger streams will be exhausted, fii fi (i iy] 3A at 
while with the appearance of a fifth sun, i 3% BF % Tt 


the water in the ocean will begin to decrease,” 


jirgudugar doludugar naran garbasu, yeke dalai-bar sirgin qatagad 
siimbiir agula-bar tiilegden sitagad, nigedliger diyan-aéa inagsida 
sitayu. 

“When a sixth? and a seventh sun 
emanate,” he continued, “ great oceans will 
completely dry up, and Mt. Stimbiir (Sumeru) 
will catch fire and everything from the first 
diyan (dhyana) region down to this material 
world will be completely reduced to ashes.” 


zy Hae 


42 62 4 
om FE Oe oll & 
sp lll 3  m > 


ken ktimtin masi iy bisirel-tii sedkil-iyer alag.a dtigtiren usun-iyar 
burgqan-dur takil ergiiged, bursay quvarag-ud-i takigsan ba, edige eke- 
dir ergliged, iigegii guyilinéi ba, ariyatan kiged-ttir dgbesii, tegtinii 
buyan anu galabtur kiirtele barasi iigei bolqu-yin tula buyuj.a. 
teyimii-yin tula dalai-yin usun tiétigiiken bolugad, alagan-daki usun yeke 
bolqu yusun teyimii bolumui. 





“Tf, on the other hand, one makes an jig Ag SF ti — + 
offering, with a sense of ardent devotion, A eee 3 
of a handful of water to Buddha or to the Bs & if mi iE 
Spiritual Assembly, or dedicates the same “* 4 lt mm aK. 4 
to ones parents or gives it to the poor or py ge dr We tk A 
to the wild beasts, one’s meritorious deeds . ° — 2 
will never die till the end of the world. ™ Met x fe iit 


Tt is therefore the order of nature that the 2 Ht Ht AE re 


water in the sea is less and that that in the 
hand is greater,” he concluded. z : = . eee ue) 
> 


For notes 1 and ? see p. 8a en fz 17 i LI 
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tediii dalsi-daki tegri masi bayasugad, tere ubasi-dur* olan 
erdeni-yi ergtiged, degedii sayin erdenis-i burqan ba, bursan quvarag- 
ud-tur takir.a dgéti ilegebei. tere ubasi terigiiten qudalduéi nigen 


erdenis-iyer qanju, amugulay-iyar ber-tin gajar-tur-iyan qariju 


odbai. 

The God of the Sea was very pleased B &! Rk ® EB i 
and offered many costly things tothe Ubo =f om (ft 7 PE mp 
and sent through him the most excellent” — go. a a 
treasures to Buddha and to the Spiritual a Ht iy oi & 
Assembly. Both the Ubaii and the i a a TE MG % 
merchants were delighted with the treasures >A dR HW be HE El 
and went back contentedly to their own fg  % fh 4% LH 


coun try 


tediii tere ubasi terigtilen tabun jagun qudaldudin burqan qamig.a 
biikii tere orun-dur* ktirtiged, ilaju tegiis ntigéigsen burqan-u kol-diir® 
oroi-bar-iyan miirgtiged, 6ber sber-tin erdenis-i ergiged, dalai-daki 
tezri d@éii ilegegsen erdenis-i burqan kiged bursay quvarag-ud-tur 
ergtijti biir-tin, 


Then the Ubaii and the five hundred § {% ; fh VW 
merchants arrived in the place where & we Bw # 
Buddha had his seat, and bending thei & 
heads to the feet of the most enlightened Mf " 
and perfect Buddha they offered to Buddha Be Fy A oH Ae 


and to the Spiritual Assembly their own ac Me fe a Th 
treasures as well as those which the God Ie ty a RO 


of the Sea had sent. 


tede biigiideger-ber ebiidiig-iyen kiistir-e sdgiidéti, ilaju tegtis 
nliigéigsen burqan-a eyin kemen ééibei, burqan-a ¢inu asin-dur* biden-1 
toyin bolgan soyorg.a kemen ddibesii, burgan jarlig bolur-un, ai ubasi 
sayin sayin kemen sayisiyagad* sata, sagal tistin inu Gbestiben unaju*, 
nom-tu debel emiistigsen ayag.a tegimlig bolbai. 


1 Hoth the Tibetan and the Chinese texts read: “ When 4 sixth sun emanates: 
two-thirds (of the water in the ocean) will dry up.” This, however, is not in the 
Mongolian version. 

2 Mongolian version reads: “ until the Kalpa is reached.” Here the “ Kal pa 
of destruction’, 39§ $+ is meant. Tibetan and Chinese: © throughout many 
Kalpee.” 
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Kneeling down to the ground they all 
appealed to the most enlightened and 
perfect Buddha, saying, ““ Condescend thou, 
O Buddha, to make us devotees to thy 
teaching.” Buddha consented to this, 
saying, “Very good, Ubaisi, very good,” 
And as soon as Buddha uttered these words 
the Ubasi’s hair and beard fell off by them- 
selves and he became a Buddhist mendicant 
' clad in a priest's robe, 


it th 
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tere ubasi-dur ilaju tegiis niigcigsen burqan yambar ba nom-un 
ilgal-i tijegiiliigsen-iyer, qamug nisvanis baragdagad, dayin-i darugsan-n 
qutug-i olulug.a, tedeger qamug-nugud*-bar, ilaju* tegtis ntigéigsen 


burgan-u jarlig-i saylisiyan bisirejii bayashai, 

Then the most enlightened and perfect 
Buddha explained to the Ubadi what was 
to be explained of his teaching and freed 
him from all worldly desires, The UWhasi 
thus obtained the dignity of being a con- 
queror of his enemies (arhan), while the 
others all took delight in their belief in 
the teaching of the most enlightened and 
perfect Buddha, to whom they paid utmost 
reverence, 
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THE MARRIAGE CEREMONY Of dA HIGH-CLASS GURKHALI 
ASATTRIY A 
Presented to Col. J. M. Maxners-Sarra, V.C., C.S.1., late Resident in 
Nepal. 
Transcribed by Brig.-General Hon. C. G. Bruce, C.B., M.V.O., 
LE.D.. Pit, 


Note on the orthography. The spelling of the original MS. (which is that of most 
Sepali MSS. and books) has been strictly followed. The chief pointa to notice are 
(1) inconsistencies in the use of 1 and f and of Aglanfa; (2) use of anwaenira 
(—) for A, », or m finally or before a consonant ; (3) @ for kA, @ for b, q for w. 


fe aa at ars afte aan wafa at ztka aret yet at 
SIT ATs Zea Satara few zrka al aaa ast vet afy 
wat ASA Wh 

qafa waal wel aT Zita al aay qzITH Say atua gat 
a4 Ula Parse Wife Aral ag GH AATSy AIST Bae ata eT 
ST UTA ATTY aTaay Stile ar wie dive wiGt aT uA Gee 
38 Sagar 2iay Vs Bl BA Met ATTN VaTsa Ate arse t a4 
aq Bl ATT ABT Ae Vw 2 

ait atuy Waal aT atet fear ey t cet aT Fat orear 
Al ATASTH AT Hal 9 Ha STH ayy Vs 3 

fa 4 afaat cet aret U2T ST Ztta AT WZ UTA 9 AAA 
ata 9 Al SAeT H Al et Bl WA FA Bl UIT Al BGT waTsy 
Te 180 

avert ufe ail 4A Sl Sas Tt aret W2T Hi qaet aT aT & 
a1] Us AA AT BG Az Ge AAT ASAT Val Set SAT 2 ATST WE 
ha Ge fASITEs AT ATES AAT AH ATE ATTA & AT AT ST 
BIAR Bet Vet al Te fer ATA Ve 4 

wit WE Gez4 ETAT WHT Ce Ale HAT RITA BT aH fa 
ut 44 ATY AT GATS A SAT S NG 

qafe at ac fa arava get vat aret ater ofa agi fe war 
MST Gla sel Ba salsa aT ga aT Bala QoaT Hfz cfs 
fe4 US 4 Sl ATI AT Teal Ga Ware ara gag? att 
ta Fat Son | 
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Saat At Taret S wg wreta we are 2/y te te 
V8 Are aT St geet at ax ory us arey weta aTaaee & 
ayes fetes gare atk gael at arz few at Freq 
Set 4 ZarTer atk AS fafa ark scm FX a Fa S) are 
Ogre <t argqaee art cfm diet ta ear we acy 
faaret ar dts aa at 

fers Ge garer ar ae ae att St aa aut gern at aa 
AT AGA WENA we AST IGT TA waaTT at aUTSs, Fat 
aT Fae ay crit Zty wes Fa ay ar aaa F2TCaT T Wet Wafer 
aT faarft gat ata qa at2t atat at TATA Zal aaa wT 
® Aa dims Fare ate faast aT aree zac sare Afs Gia 
erat a aaa aT ot Sa wf grat are aa aft aa ar im 
at ATT OUT TH oe nen 


Sat Sater ar arrer 
wat ae Fer aT geret SB eT ax at ary aT yet wae 
Jar War Zar ont yar aft Hfz aere Zta dt fra zat s 
190 


& SAT ST AT Wet ats Gq ara ater gat STZaTet ATH ATET 
Get ATS att Wee aTeT Vet Zar efe ar at < rx dine 
ars" Sees wet aret Stara gat waa aaaset & oth 
Wael veret agasites art Sat GUT Etat estat ar ares 
STAT AST STAT AE Vee ATHAES ST SAT we Ge N 

wat Zag a at gaa Aer at cast aT Yt a1z wea cae 
P9 Uret wg ke ats are ar et wie ax am wrk SAT ME 
nefamt 3 Gt aft geet at ata & East ae Zar art 
=e a4 sua gust aT 358 SATET MT aera ork da Sty 
uf ave gerseq a wrt aaa yerarst wh sft ay 
arate 093 0 

aTeT Get Zaet A Vt AT aararat aa ay Ze! we BT 
Wer erat Seer St ary & atagra ae a wre Bit At A 
atfa art wie at wat qaqa ay aif att azrare afcas 
watt ae guift wate Hfe SaTeT BT era AT St zee way) 
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acu wal eae ay ava Safa Tare Howl ws aay Ve _aAeT 
ay ufa caret at uff <a wae acuta aaacre aifan crag 
GS aeqaset & WAT Tae es 194 
Zaet BI as & ZareT aI Warel eta Bife dtafa att Set 
ac afa aver vat arfe ar oreit erat AA oat & 3 GT MefeaT 
ait gar afc wea dt 4a SETSe TqEH AF Sl aaa Tal ZaTeT 
4 sagt a ats aT scat aa we Arita w at Ufa at any tar 
watt ea AS sia AT EaTET EAel ATTY Bl AGA Tile eta 
Hz TSA 0 9E Hi 
acm wat Afe Zaret Ae AAT Vaart AT VERT BIST stark 
Aa Al UTS TTaTe SATE TIGA THT SVS 
ATET UST TaTET AT GTA AT Tat Tag Br ATs M ZaATET 
Sl Ua aaHt SAT S ITH 
aval 4 aaat wet at ara | 
gira at a8 at Gael saat AE at Tata Arisa STE ATA 
at Hiaa west wae a8 aT Atak tife yarsa yaw 
TISAES BT UT aT Ss ara Ba sara at aGar ata oa fF 
fea zat Fararat & 191 
wares fet SqT | 

aura fea aaa Her wfaa 9/2 G2t wel ate TaEt ATE 
aga Bak Fett ark sar ale {eet BT Ay WaT 4 AIT 
ath @t weat BIST ware faart vzie afc aare afe u94 We! 
aa saa gael & gaat Sark Go CHS THAT Feet BT AT ST 
Sfzen @ carer at ura wa aTde4 am fa afeea alt aa4 
% 9/9 Sx Gras Stasea Waa F a aaal “oar ane fees 
aT 2qt & 1200 

: alaa at aT BTal Vel Bares STt Sts AT 
waren fer gta mk A acrat Gq at we mare ait 
Heys Bie WHat A We ATS YT ST ASTER TATE A 
Ufarea Sel Val AG Ue AT ZaTET sagt STE BH Ge aT cat 
aaa aaa 29 ofg at ofa vet creat Ga eae) aT aTy ATAT FT 
surety 74 ark ferret aaar & fatten @ garer geet aT 
ater wea vet ate BIE ety ak te Hla F ATT YA 
Sut S024 





ae 
en 
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aTet Get garer a qafe are Zr aft azarat wear 
WraTaee Fae ak she vat ae {ater ak geet ar ara 
a UTaTS eat qraat wl awray fac ura fe Gerke sty 
eat @ 12. i 

aTet Uf aareta 2tq Alda at Far aT qaet aT ATA w 
gate al eet era at a2l Brat ane aa faa wa otal fa 
S840 AATSS Gael BI BAT B sift B oat dwaq get 4 
wana Ha ef Tey UH Taet 4 gale ar eta Het Hat are 
ea aria tem we day Vel aa fe geet ar arg & aT gate 
SY ETA BY Jet War earel FT era Trat sty ws Afa war ufs 
earztt war “it Ae ats at aeretTa etarat easfaem 
Wal FAATAl 9 Za Tatel as Pee Bie seat ary at area 
WH Ue 123 1 

SSI SAA BT Fat AT aaaatat wfs ZF agt at we 
guft fag¢ gfe wRat Hfe 90/20 a aafa @ ZF agt ate 
aUiat elit 8H dae aa arg are wea aware ara atfea 
Fiza & afear aial ataa ws 0 ee 0 

@t Wal ata 4 afamia gatel Gael # Bley Fea ate 
AT St TTA Ge W 2 


lett awa AT TIgS AAT ST AT 


Orel Gal Saret  StaraHl ASAT VTATHEH Teel Ae Vert 
ama a St geeq art ¢9 aG al Bae vfs ai tes ta 
awa At GTA wea set Uet sarel aE ark ay ar Hist 
Ft Zael a ak A Tai Bl ETA AT aArTat erat Zie x 
Bla wea AA aia at faster arect Mt oor afes AA are 
AT 3 GIT qaret H gael Bl ATET Bt get aigt wart aa 
UZTy Baal Ty Ws At ara 3 Ber aft aa vat Fa 
alae 0 2% 0 

aret wet atet cafe waift a4 at gare: @ fader ay wal 
wife 3 Ger geet ar faser at f¥gt sree faut eraat agt 
ufa gate ae de 8 Gat ar geret & gafe ark sat wt 
S13 STAT BIBT aTaT AG Tree gael H caret ark aay eae 
wy We a8 4a *7 aTe7 aaTs4 afa SIG! Za AT TISaTES aT 
gears AT AAT MM amaTT wATSHA 1 OK 
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AIRC HAST Tet STAT BT UTA AT evel gael B waturs 
att HTT Ik Zaet geet ak eater S east ak yarsea 
a 4 wet Ae Gara wae sae Fal dea sare Zaet aT 
fat aret Soest Zit Ae ara erat Sax F yfz Fora Fark 
Sar Suk £9 & gateg aaa aft Ha vera Wat Tey Us | ec) 

aft garet gael att are @ eet agar at Ua Zarer 
aTe Akay At Sa geet art star amt faq ue aq ate 
agama HST 120 4 

a8 Haq vel We Slee aa al aa aTaT) afa drs ara 
aS FATE Zaet ATE Taet ar at ar ara sr wis utar 
WUTSS fer SH at aay He aH atrat eet ar at are 
Zt4 Us 304 

ayer af GazT 24 a9 at ardte ata xe oet ara 
gael Bl garey al wet waret Perse vse usa 

wat aC ME GT Fat AT Waa BCTHIeE Zaret aT UT aTz 
it Eat ak ay ve gare at eife S wreat Bare vfs 
garamaet gat ak fear ant fata gael 4 AET 
are a2Tt sdtar dtaeta gael at weit al ant a 
amt frat dla ary wm erat at fiat Sat eater St Set 
Taal Ft ala ark aaa aay feset afa dt oa we 
aeT Vel wore Aral at yar fadtee az We awa fe wa get 
gael 4 Tae & ure ort ween ae1 cel ate gerft at 

AST erat are Aa area se dts gry gs 032 
AST GRY CTA AT Earey gael SF GH ve ay yarar aw eax 
qaal 1330 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE MU'NISU'L-AHRAR: A RARE 
PERSIAN MS. BELONGING TO MR. H. KEVORKIAN 


By Mirza MunamMMap tnn Appu'L Wannin or Qazwin 


\ 7 ITH a magnanimity which is singularly rare these days Mr. H. 
| Kevorkian, a curio-seller of New York, lent me a year ago his 
exceedingly precious and valuable MS, of an anthology of Persian 
poetry, giving me full permission to utilize or publish it, and I take 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Kevorkian for his liberality. The 
MS. is entitled Mu'nisu'l-Ahra@r fi Dagi'iqil-Ash‘dr and contains 
copious extracts covering all branches of Persian poetry, from the 
elegy, the ode, and the double-rhyme poem to the quatrain and the 
unit, quoted from two hundred Persian poets whose names are found 
on the first folios of the MS. and are here reproduced lower down. 
The author of this anthology is Muhammad ibn Badr Jajarmi. 
Badru'd-Din Jajarmi, the father of the author of the present anthology, 
was a notable poet of the seventh century a.n. during the Mongol 
regime, and was, moreover, one df the favourites of the Sahib- 
Diwan, Shamsu’d-Din Juwayni (brother of Ata Malik Juwayni, the 
author of the Jahd@n-quake), and an account of him is generally to 
be found in the Biographies of Persian poets, for example, the Tadh- 
kirah of Dawlatshah ed. Professor Browne, pp. 219-21, the Afashhada 
under Jijarm, andthe Majma‘w'l-Fugahd of Hidayat, pp. 168-9. 
Badru'd-Din Jajarmi's son, Muhammad ibn Badr Jijarmi, the 
author of the present anthology, was one of the poets of the beginning 
of the eighth century a.4., and a contemporary of Hamdu'llah Mustawii, 
the author of the Ta’rith-i-Guzida, and compiled the MWu'nisu’l-Ahrar 
in 741 an. If the verses which the author cites, from his own pro- 
ductions, in the Mu'nisu'l-Ahrar, be made the basis for estimating the 
quality of his poetry, he cannot be included amongst first-class, or even 
second-class poets, but, on the other hand, in selecting verses from so 
many Persian poets, whose poetical works and sometimes whose very 
names have been lost, he has rendered a great service to Persian 
literature, and, from this point of view, his present anthology, the. 
Mu'nisu'l-Ahrar, becomes a work of extreme importance and valugy “I 
especially as this MS., owned by Mr. H. Kevorkian, is the or 
MS., written from beginning to end by the author Muham< 
Badr Jajarmt himself in a fine Naskh script, and comple’ | 
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month of Ramadan, 741 a.n., as stated by the author in the 
following quatrain given at the end of the MS. :— ' 


| 
. lb pe ptil oles ogo ail Dlizsy Ail bh 3.9 I> stata y> | 


“ It was in the month of Ramadan, in the year 741 a.n., when the 
stn was in the Pisces and the Moon in the Cancer, 
That, by the grace of God, this collection written by the hand of 
Muhammad ibn Badr, the Poet, was completed.” 


It appears in several ways that formerly this original MS, was 
jealously guarded by its owners in Persia, and stored away in one of 

_ the libraries, rendering it almost inaccessible to scholars, for without 

i. trying to dogmatize I can hardly recollect having read even the name 
of the Mu'nisu’l-A Arar anywhere save on p. 6, vol. i, of the preface of 
the Mayma‘u’l-Fusahé, and it is extremely probable that it is this 

very MS. of Mr. H. Kevorkian which had been utilized by Hidayat, 

the author of the Majma‘u'l-Fusahd. Similarly, although I have 
searched both public and private libraries, nowhere have I read 
either an account or even the bare mention of the author of the 
Mu'nisu'l-Ahrar save that I have found that there is in Tihran a MS. 
copy of the Mu'nisu'l-Ahrar, belonging to Agi Haji Husayn Aga, 

the son of the late Maliku’t-Tujjar. But since I have not seen this other 

copy nor, for that matter, have even obtained a satisfactory account 

of it, having only heard from friends that a MS. copy of this kind is 





in the possession of Aq& Husayn Aq, it is not possible for me to say q 
which of the two copies is the earlier, or fuller. We, therefore, 
proceed to our own MS. 


The MS, of the Mu’nisu'l-Ahrar, belonging to Mr, H. Kevorkian, 
comprises nearly 260 folios (520 pages) of large quarto size and is written 
in a very fine Naskh script with certain archaisms. For example, 
no discrimination is made, with a few exceptions, between the 
Persian forms of the four letters Ses G wand their Arabic forms 

2 3 ‘e = ; secondly, the Persian dhals are often dotted ; thirdly, 
ten written as S$; and so on. In the MS. the titles of the 
pieces are written in coloured ink, generally in red ink. 
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A noteworthy feature of the MS. is that it is the oldest MS. (having 
been written in 741 a..) to contain several quatrains of ‘Umar 
Khayyim. There are altogether 13 of these quatrains which were 
transcribed by me for Dr. F. Rosen and published by him in Berlin 
in 1304 a.4. Subsequently, in 1927 a.p., these 13 quatrains, together 
with their English translation, were published by Sir E. Denison Ross 
in this Bulletin, vol. iv, pt. iii, pp. 433-9. 

The Wu'nisu’'l-Abrér, as will appear from its index of chapters 
given lower down, comprises thirty chapters relating to different 
kinds of Persian poetry—panegyrics, elegies, threnodies, and descriptive 
pieces, and so on—but unfortunately in the present MS. nearly seven 
chapters of the thirty are missing. Because the folios of the MS. 
are not always in their right place and as I have not had sufficient 
leisure to check the contents of the MS. with its table of contents, I 
am not able to say off-hand precisely which chapters are missing, but 
I know that the lacuna covers altogether seven chapters, whereof one, 
unfortunately, is the twentieth chapter of the MS., representing 
extracts from the Shdhndma, For the time being, in order to give a 
general idea of the contents of the MS., I think it best to reproduce 
here the preface of the Mu'nisu'l-Ahrar with its accompanying list 
of the poets’ names, found at the beginning of the MS. And this is 


as follows :— 


Tue Prerack or Tae Mv'sisu’L-AHRAR 
wed! orl al = 

cto gio Sl, glstoly sks 

cule G SLT 5 ar 96 ed ks Live sic] 
Nye crge a taf Bj jl ouke Si, ($8 >)3 » 
32 jie 63 bb Gy!) loge choo «bye SUkb 
(gS ye ees Sal 3 Poe Shee sili lj 
qe eee te 
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cAile (ge ole 51 OSA wo os (sic) Sl a5 tg jgey 





Nob > 29) cmsl syle 55 wet 9 Yh ¢y9 tall 
Cell, al Le Vis Gil IIT ot oils oles 
SE Mai ol plo jalan CNS 5 N53 Slab Saget 
A ipo aor A ping in Se 9 eb tabs S (pilea 
Fat so pil) ila, Coe Le dT dey ale 
Se S051) sal atl je ooh Sel Ge a) 4 
plile » ah gs lin Sade S al ST Gye F ole 
9 fle Spo! gblie cut cary Sled jl 9 cad! 9 ud 
J5b Sie ga 5 oa Obl ¢ — ols 9 oLlt 
Lal 39 43 GLA Toh alle med ages kas tiene 
oe CE GLIS AT gk ly Cre Gr LT 
| mens oe I Ke 59581 J350 Sie col ss oes 
32 Ole Le, I) (pla! (|e Bis abla_ey ¢ 35) 
De Sy geet ym a> Mead 9 Ue 9 ciao ole pt Gl 


' This word seems superiuons. 
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Signs ulaslp dee a folechn 35 scalp: one 
Ail oli 2 a) gatanel Cran Sis ods Sy set oil 
ea Seales oslo Gls 53:5 jk 53 9 oo Fol lai VT 
(23! CH» SF Wl sab plies2 + codil > 8 sil 
nt 6K e Bae wb [tole] Glivss 2 
F ogee 2h, Fl secs hi 
ost ldy IS fe oS SET 
oF he bi Sin eb a cal KO Gol at 
Abed og pI! ate eles 23 3 dete 9 th S a2 
foe Slut eye OI S 0398 S996 Wal yl alls 
Foy Atl Se 9 IE loa ole 59833 8 Gp dah ce 
Y= SE 9 Caled Olarey> oylai Pe lat, 
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' sis superfluous. 
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Cantal ele cyl atliF a's yale 3 al 8335 (52) 
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In the name of God, the Merciful, the Clement. 


Thanks and praise infinite to the King, one quality of whose ~— = 
perfection is bounty, and gratitude and praise illimitable to the : 
Creator, one robe from the treasury of whose liberality is existence, 

’, The sun is a shell from the casket of His nature ; the sea of beneficence 
ia drop from the cloud of His command. In the comprehension 
of his attributes Reason is bewildered ; in the perception of His 


~ 
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Providence the Heavens are confounded. So (Omni) potent that the 
dust of infirmity settles not on the curtain of His pavilion; such a 
Knower that by the signals of His glances the particles of the tablet 
of the mind of mankind do not remain concealed from His knowledge, 
even as He himself says in the Holy Qur'an :— 


“ And He knows what is hidden from the eye and what is concealed 
in the breast.” 


Exaltation and abasement is the work of His Omnipotence; Bright 
and Dark is the symbol of His avenging Divinity. “ Nay, to him 
belongs the Creation, and the Affairs, blessed be God, the Lord of the 
two Worlds,” 

And the benedictions of His holy creatures on the Sacred Person of 
the Chief of the Pure Ones, Muhammad, the Chosen (of Mankind), 
who is the firstfruits of the garden, and the blossom of the mead of 
attainment (to Perfection), may the blessings of God be upon him 
and his household, 

Know that the most elegant and the most noble of novelties is 
speech, whereby God, His name be glorified, with the ornament of 
His miracle, has adorned man above all His creatures :—“ We have 
shown favour to the sons of Adam and carried them on land and sea.” 
And for the orderly course of the affairs of the worldand its inhabitants, 
and for the stability of religious laws there descended not from heaven 
on earth anything save speech. 

Speech came from the blue dome ; speech came from Heaven ; 

Were there any other jewel save speech, that jewel would have 

descended (on earth) instead of speech. 


Speech isa diver which bringsto the surface from the depths of eloquence 
the mind-illuminating pearl of wisdom ; and speech is a bride-dresser 
which, in the dress of poetry, displays the brides of words on the 
throne of ocular demonstration. And the men of learning and wisdom 
of every epoch have divided speech, which is the soul of the body of 
the world and the pearl of the shell of the unknown, into two kinds, 
and to each of these they have given a well-known title: that which 
they have collected together with the hand of approval they have 
named “verse”, and the other which they have scattered in the 
hovel of pages they have called “ prose”, Verse brings the odour of the 
fresh rose to the nostril of desire ; and prose bears the taste of con- 
fectionery to the palate (of life). 
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Verse 1s a peacock displayed in the garden of eloquence ; 
And by the perfection of its display the natural genius becomes 
evident. 


Poetry is the most agreeable (form of) speech, and (human) nature 
inclines more to verse-forms than to prose; and the Prince of the 
World, and the Lord of Mankind, may there be peace upon him, 
says: “ Poets are the chiefs of speech,” and says again, “ Behold, 
oratory is witchcraft.” 

Whosoever has no perfection or acquaintance with the various 
branches of learning, and whosoever has no knowledge of subtleties 
and realities, cannot be fleet (venture forth) in the field of eloquence 
and oratory, Thereafter, after a knowledge of theological subjects 
(studies) a knowledge of poetry is the noblest, And since by their 
heart-expanding verses and soul-refreshing thoughts, whose signifi- 
cations have the elegance of life and soul, and whose words, the fluency 
of running water, the poet-laureates of the past, may the Light of God 
be on their tombs, have raised speech from the Earth to the Pleiades, 
and by their poems exalted the banner of poetry, and by the volumes 
of their poetical works, attributed bytitle to each one of them severally, 
have left behind, immortal and permanent on the face of the earth, 
the effects of learning and eloquence, therefore, this sincere and humble 
creature, Muhammad ibn Badr Al-jajarmi, the poet, seeing that a 
number of his learned friends, and talented people of repute, were 
interested in the heart-ravishing verses and poetical artifices of old 
masters, has prepared at their brilliant suggestion and desire this 
anthology from the selections of the poetical works of the kings of 
sages, and the verses of the chiefs of poets, so that it comprehends all 
the rhetorical devices, artifices, and ornaments of speech utilized 
by poets. And this servant feels certain that to-day there exists not 
in the world a more vigorous anthology of Poets and Poetry than this, 
and the correctness of this statement will be borne out on perusal, 
This compilation has been given the title of the Mu'nisu’l-Ahrar 
Jt Daga@iqrl-Ash’ar, and has been divided into thirty chapters. It 
is requested from men of learning that wherever they detect an 
error in this anthology they should read with the necessary 


correction. 


The eye of approval is tired concerning every fault 
But the eye of disapproval shows up all defects, 











VIII. 
IX. 

Xx. 

Al, 

XII. 

ATIT 
AIV. 
xY. 
AVI. 
AVIT. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
AX. 
XXI. 
AXIL. 
AXIII. 
AXIYV. 
XXKV. 
XXXVI. 
AAVIL. 
AXVITI. 
XXIX. 


Q XXX. 
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INDEX OF THE CHAPTERS OF THE ANTHOLOGY 


On the Unity of God, High and Glorious. 

On the praise of Muhammad, the Chosen (of Mankind), the 
peace of God be upon him. 

On wisdom and counsel. 

On descriptions. 

On (rhetorical) artifices. 

On divisions. 

On Question and Answer. 

On Word-Plays and Repetitions. 

On “ Musammatit ”. 

On “ Malziimat ”’. 

On Acrostics and Elisions. 

On square verses. 

On oaths in verse, 

On the “ Mugafta ”. <! 

On the * Muraddaf ™. 

On “ Ash‘ar-i-Tarjrat ”. 

On histories. 

On the selections from the Shahnama. 

On the twitching of evelids, ete. 

On Fragments. 

On Ribald verses and Satires. 

On Complaints. 

On Riddles and Enigmas. 

Qn Pleasantries and Oaths, 

On Lyrics. 

On Quatrains, and this Chapter is subdivided into35sections. 

On pictorial poetry and lunar prognostications. 

On “* Fragments ”’. 


Drs? OF THE Names oF Poets anp DistirxeuisHep PEOPLE ABOUT 


wWHom NoTIcCESs ARE GIVEN IN THIS ANTHOLOGY 
Ustad Ridaki Zaynabi (Zinati !) 
Daqiqi Manshiiri 

Bahram” Mantiqi 

*Unsuri Ghazairi 
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Bashehar Mar‘azi or Marghazi 


10 Badihi 


20 | 


Balays-i-Gurgani 
Nasir-i-Ja‘fari 
‘Abhari 

Burhani 

Mas‘ iid-i-Sa‘d 

Rafi'i 

Ja‘fari 

‘asir-i- Khusraw 
Sana j-i-Ghaznawi 
Amir Mu‘izzi 
Qiwami-i-Ganja‘i 
Khaqani-i-Shirwani 
Rashid-i-Watwat 
Ustad ‘Asjadi 
Falaki-i-Shirwani 
Mukhtari-i-Ghaznawi 
Siizani-i-Samarqandi 


30 Sirij-i-Qumri 


Lami‘-i-Jurjini 
Ustad Minichihri 
Hakim Anwari 
Nizimi-i-Ganja‘i 
‘Abdu'l- Wasi’ 
Mujir-i-Baylqani 
Agir-1-Akhsikati 
Adib-i-Sabir 
Sayf-i-A‘raj 


40 Ustad Qatran 


Asir-i- mani 
Bad?i-i-Sayfi 
Sayyid Hasan- -1-Ghaznawi 


F davies =]- Tasi 
Abu’l-Ma‘alti-Raz 


Jaméal-i-Ashhari 


50 “Am‘aqu'l Bukhari 


Hakim-i-Walwali (7) 
Shimali-i-Dihistant 
Hakim Tartari 


‘Amid-i-Liimakt (or Litbaki) 


Adib-i-Tabari 
‘Aziz-i-Mushmali (?) 

da (Tp 52) ue 
Shihabu’d-Din-i-Muhmara 
Hasan-i-Mutakallim 
Azraqi-i-Harawi 


(s#c) 


60 Zahir-i-Faryabi 
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Kamalu’d-Din Isma‘il 
Najib-i-Jurbadagani 
Rafi'-i-Lunbani 
Shams-i-Tabasi 
Rukn-i-Da‘wi-dir 
Farrukhi-i-Sajzi 
‘“Abdu'r-Razzag 
Ustad ‘Imadi 
Majdu'd-Din-i-Hamgar 
Imimi-i-Harawi 
Fazlu'llah-i-Qazwini 
Badru'd-Din--Jijarmi 
Sa‘di-i-Shirazi 
Fakhri-i-Isfahini 
Attar-i-Nishapiri 


‘Iraqi, the mercy of God (on 


him) 
Farid-i-Ahwal 
Sain-i-Shirazi 
Awhad-i-Mamarghi 


Jawhari-j- -#argar 
Sayyid Dhulfigar 
Fakhru'd-Din Kaidanj ? 
Bint-i-Ka‘b 

“All F akhr-i-Shiishtart 


(Maraghi ?) 
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Shamsu'd-Din Sharafshah 
Tbn-i-Baha-i-Jami 
Mawlana Najmi 
Najmu'd-Din Simnani 


Baha’ud-Din Zanjani 


90 Qazi ‘Usman 


Sharfu'd-Din-i-Tabrizi 
Sa‘id-i-Harawi 
Baha-i- Khujandi 
Humim-i-Tabrizi 
Nasir Baha (Baja ?) 
Pir-i-Hasan 
Shahid-1-Balkhi 

Ustad Mun ‘imi 


100 Rashidi 


Hakim Nasiri 

Fakhr-i-Jurjani 

Ibn-i-Khatib-i-Qishak (sic ! 

Fiishang ¢) 

Fazlu'llah-i-Shafarwa (or 
Shaqarwa) 

Jalal-i-"Atiqi 

Shamsu'd-Din-1-Kashi 

Khwaja Nasir-i-Tiisi 

Khwaja Afzal 

Qazi Nizamu'd-Din 


110 Shams-i-Sahib Diwan 


Shamsu'd-Din Kart 
Sa‘du'd-Din-i-Wazir 
Ghiyasn'd-Din Amur 
Muhammad 
*Alin’d-Din Hindi 
Sayyid ‘Azud-i-Yazdi 
Sadru’d-Din-i-Abhari 
*[zzu'd-Din-i-Qazwini 
‘Imad-i-Hurifi 
Mawlina Khizr-i-Yazdi 


120 


1350 


140 


150 


LOT 


Sa‘d-i-Baha 
Khurramshah-i- Kermani 
Badi‘i-i-Kermani 
Mahmid-i-Munawwar 
Hakim Minbari 
Awhadi-i-Isfahani 
Nizari-i-Quhistani 
Tbn-i-Husam 
Bahau'd-Din Yazdi 
Tbn-i-Nugrati 
Najmu'd-Din Bazi 
Sa‘d-i- Khalifa 
Shah-i-Kabid-Jima 
Najmu'd-Din-i-Zarkib 
Jamil-i-Kashi 
Khwajii-i-Kermani 
Mawlaina-i-Rim 
Tbn-i-Zangi (or Rangi) 
Tbn-i-Mu'‘in 
Hakim Matla‘i 
Amir Hasan-i-Turkmir (Turk- 
miz elsewhere—Turkmin !) 
Sa‘d-i-Natanzi 
Badru'd-Din-1-Dimghani 
Kamal-i-Zanjani 
Hasan-i-Nishapiri 
Kamal-i-Abarqihi 
Yahya-i-Firizabadi 
Niir-i-bustami 
Hadadi 
‘Tmad-i- Kermani 
Sulaymanshab-i-Timir 
Jamil-i-Bibasar 
Shams-i-Samarqandi 
Iftikhir-i-Damghani 
Shams-i-Awhadi 
Surdiiz (sie ') 
Taj-i-Zaki 
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‘Umar-i-Khayyim Majd-i-Kashi 
Mahsati-i-Dabir - Hakim Khazin 
160 Sharafa'd-Din Maliki Muwaffaq-i-Qummi 
Hakim Qamsari Sayf-i-Harawi (repeated ? see 
Khalil-i-Shirazi No. 176) 
Hakim Zayzi (7) Sa‘id-1-Nishapiri 
Tbn-i-‘ Attar Khusraw Shah-i-Kermani . 
Hakim Karji (2) Taj-i-Kermani 
Ahmad-i-Bukhari 190 Sadr-1-Nizami 
‘Ayisha-i-Mugqriya ‘Thad-i-Damghani (ste !) 
Rukn-i-Abhari Fath-i-Balkhi 
Yahya-i-Didhan (sie !) eats, Gl | 
170 ‘Tmad-i-Yosuf-i-Lur CP) oO 
Majdu’d-Din-i-Tirmidhi Nasir “Aynu’l-Mulk — 
Sabiri ‘Umda-i-Tabrizi (‘Idda elsz- . 
Rukni where) 
#ahir-i-Nishapiri Hamid-i-Kazariini : 
Savi-1-Harawi ‘Umar-i-Fazliii 
Badi‘-i-Tisi Jalalu'd-Din Shih 
Kamial-i-Harawi Niru’d-Din ‘Abdu'r-Rah- 
Hasan-i-Kiashi man 
180 Kamial-i-Ziyad 200 The writer Ibn-i-Badr 
Jalil-i-Ja‘fari Jajarmi 
Kamal-i-Zanjini , 











TRANSLATIONS OF TUAREG POEMS 
By Peter Rexneitt Ropp 
F the five Temazheg poems which follow I have only attempted 
the translation of four. The fifth, though the vocabulary is 
‘comparatively simple, is so elliptical invonstruction that a translation 
is impossible, The same applies in a lesser degree to the others, the 
translation of which is therefore somewhat free. 

Tuareg poets, besides being fond of topical references which are 
incomprehensible to strangers, are inclined rather to flatter the 
intelligence of their hearers than to err by bemg too explicit. Grammar 
and syntax are freely sacrificed to metre and effect. 

The poems are chanted and are sometimes accompanied by a 
single stringed violin made of a pumpkin and played with a bow. 

1. Writrren py Bapa cHiEF or THE Ket Taper 
as toda tufug naghras aghlal 
wa egan muzhafar meder ‘zhofal 
netattal tess’ anegh semotghal 
as igl’ chad ad ikkenen addar 
s koritan enkar bobar 
ghattinen de midden de ‘gugar 
iemos ingelis wur nezozar 
wan tagut ‘tuettez se kushwar 
iemos enfadeghanen adrar 
temosen tajikket de ezzar 
2. Wrirrex BY AMETELWEI OF THE KeL Ferwan 
wa egharsaren tadennit eg isawaden karad 
ma igrau enkan ierra eg ikharrag en karad 
kelad neha tadennit min de ierqa dienad 
iedanad taqqal ser i enkan temisaret dienad 
degh igelan Kel Geres ilanet elan karad 
3. Wrirren py Buna or THe Ket Geres 
kiya imazheghan tawiawe 
as d eghrasan ghur Teghezeren 
wiad tolemen ed teghaten 
wiad egishan ed tebughwen 
wiad aghatasen tedighsen 
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itaggen eshughl wan tekubre 
Wiad egen ... 

ad igelan d esuf ed teheren 
serensasen fel tiriken 

wiad agaiaken n tegefen 

isudar n esen enkan jegen 

wiad kel ijik ed tughonan 

el amedran desuf et towughsen 
nigla mazela wur tu nessen 

ar wan kitelen n esen umuglen 
nesenerqubten ed emkuteyen 
migh taralamt tetagge teteksen 
tin tamellalt tega tin kawalnin 
imi wa meggen wan tishenen 
igezzar n esen wur degh ilkem 
arau ila awala ul ere de khidnen 


4. Writren ny Anenxar or THE Ket TADELE 
as nishu Ighazzar nizherag Arli 
nishua Tigelale niga ‘nki 
ezzaren Khaiar fel atri 
Battal anuar nobbez ishku 
Ishkun Qad-Ghela wan Desori 
Inuguren as ille ieha shi 
nedeud d Ingelis wan amenghi 
nelkad Esherif fel Meli. 


5. Wrirren By Bana cuter or THE Ket TApeie 
end azhel s tizzar neqalad du ’n Gezzham 
ihe abattul n adghagh wa ‘teggez 'kezman 
tille awetai emdan 
tidawasa es d iklan 
emehele tin ezhwal wur nessahau tonan 
soled ingissera elan wa ezzegen allagh 


ezelega tin dedwan : 

wur nega issoknin kumbar ezhel d osan 
aginfedan fodan 

igmatten abashan 

d itaggen esserkan 


ezhelwa emelghan 
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elan tirik ezran 

nekken“eha s eghas 

eqerqanin solan 

taghaqan egeta sowa d ejijikian 
nelwei d esan immas o1erqanen insan 
fel atessantag migh eqategher igerfan 
toghsed Tesigalet sekkeret etterman 
tarit n Ereitaller teksad de Tanghiman 
kelad tille iberko esigzemen teklan 
teha akal iksan 

wur temmeghed s aman 


] 
When the sun rose we crossed the valley 
in the shadow of trees and of fear. 
we girded up our robes 
when night comes men will be laid low 
amid the arrows a melée 
the piercing of men’s breasts 
there is gun powder, we do not flinch 
like rain it beats on the rocks. 
There is a quagmire of bowels 
and locks and tufts of hair. 


J 
Behold a community of Tuareg 
camped at Terezeren. 
Some have camels and goats, 
gome have horses and cattle, 
some cut down trees, 
they work at the carpenter's craft 
some drill, 
some patrol the country and are anxious, 
they tighten their saddle girths 
some dig the ground 
to give them corn in plenty, 
Some work at the chase and trapping, 
they ride on the watch for game. 
There are some who know no work 
They sit and tidy their veils 
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they pull out the ends and tighten them 

the camel herd is a like a varied pattern 

of white camels and black 

a pretty face with a smile showing the teeth 

finds no enemies, 

a slave prepares a funeral and the wood for the bier. 

4 
When we had watered at Ighazzar we passed on to Arli 
we drank at Tigelale. So we marched 
Khaiar guided by the stars. 
At Battal well we took with us a boy, 
a boy the slave of the Kel Ghela those under Desori 
but when we came to Inuguren we left him there, 
we were of the company of the brave Englishman 
our guide was Esherif mounted on a bull camel. 
; | 

Yesterday evening at sunset we came back from In Gezzam 
There is a gorge in the rock that runs back into a cave 
There all the year round are a camp and slaves of the camp 
He spurs on his riding camel, she does not shy, she is trained 
He presses his shield, he has a fine spear 
His sword is girded on his right. — , 
The blade is not for show but for when the day shall come, 
The burthen camels shall be hobbled in the rear, 
They shall be sought in vain, 
The men will run to the fight. 
That day he who is afraid 
Will cower in the saddle 


I myself drew aside 


Retiring slowly, 

Thrusting and parrying, a shambles, 

We led away their camels. I left them, they are sleeping 
For the sake of... Tesigalet... 

The maid of Ereitaller, She tarries not m Tanghiman 
Once there was a calf but he was sacrificed. She stayed, 
She is in a fair country 

With much water. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 
Linguistica, by R. L. Turner 
ETyMOLOGISCHES WORTERBUCH DER EUROPAISCHEN (GERMANISCHEN, 
ROMANISCHEN UND SLAVISCHEN) WORTER ORIENTALISCHEN 
Ursrrunes. By Kart Loxorscu. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, 
I, ii, 3.) pp. xvii +242, 64 x 9}. Heidelberg: Winter, 1927. 
M. 13. 

The study of loanwords and the paths which they have followed 
can never fail to be interesting; for they reflect more clearly than 
any other linguistic phenomena the everchanging relations which 
have existed between the nations. Moreover, from the purely 
linguistic point of view, their study deserves more attention; for 
loanwords play an immense part in the formation of the vocabulary 
of all languages. We therefore greet with pleasure the publication 
of this etymological dictionary of loanwords by Dr. Lokotsch. 

The classic ‘ Hobson-Jobson * for the history of words of Anglo- 
Indian and other Eastern origin is a model for works of this kind ; 
and there are other similar books for other languages. But this is 
the first, and much needed, attempt to collect all the material into one 
volume. 

There are two open roads by which oriental words have poured 
into Europe—one in the west through Spain, the other in the east 
through Turkey and the Balkans. For each Arabic has been the 
main source, backed in the latter case especially by that other great 
language of Islamic culture, Persian. The languages of Islam have 
occupied a strategic position in this respect, and their vocabularies 
have invaded not only Europe, but also India and the Middle East. 
Anyone familiar with the Arabic and Persian loanwords in the Indo- 
Aryan languages will find from a study of this dictionary great numbers 
of the same words borrowed by Rumanian and the Slav languages 
of Eastern Europe. The study of these might lead to interesting 
conclusions as to why certain words or types of words are more prone 
to borrowing than others. 

A few such words, of wide extent on both sides, may be quoted: — 
from Arabic: dukkan, f@ida, fuldn, fursa, hakk, hardm, marg, na'l, 
nakd, riéwa, sd’is, sandik, tanndr; from Persian: duéman, farman, 
jigar, xan, xarbuz, hazdr, rab, yad, lak, nidan, pahlawan, panyja, 
tarazu, zor 
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This tendency manifested by speakers of different languages to 
borrow the same words from another language with which they 
come into contact was well illustrated during the War in the Near 
East, where not seldom I have heard, for example, Gurkhas, in trying 
to communicate with British Territorials, use Arabic loanwords such 
as igri, imshi, majish, etc., as being common to both their vocabularies. 

But for borrowing of Oriental words by European languages 
there have been other channels also. Those borrowed early enough 
to enter Latin have, of course, the widest extension, But many 
others, too, are fairly widely distributed. In making too free use, 
however, of Hobson-Jobson for English, Dr. L. has included a number 
of words which might well have been omitted. For words like 
benamee, abkary, ag-boat, garry, hulwa, and many others can scarcely 
be called English: even those useful words cutcha and pucka the 
Anglo-Indian too often to his dismay finds unintelligible to the 
inhabitants of England. 

Dr. lL. appears to be on his surest ground with words of Semitic 
origin. With Indian words he makes many mistakes, both large and 
small, It is a pity that he did not call in the aid of a specialist in 
this field. A few may be corrected here. 





4 gari in ag-gari and palkeegarry not from Eng. car, but Hindi gari. 
oe i __ burr-tree ‘ banian’ not from Hi. ber, but Hi. bar, For jute there is 
B ; no Skt. jat, nor Hi. jhuta; but there is Oriya jhufa, as correctly 
i. given in Hobson-Jobson. &kélikddu is not Hi., but Tamil, Skt. for 
a 100,000 is not laké@ but laksa-. Marathi modachi should be modasi. 


Hi. pahdriyd * hill-man* has nothing to do with Tam. parai, but is 
derived from pahay *‘ mountain’, pargana ‘ district ’ is not from Skt. 
praganayat: * counts’, but from Pers. What is Skt. saniprija, or 
Indian saravera which is derived from Zend ¢raona / 

Mistakes of detail in Sanskrit words are frequent, Although 
words are here usually quoted in stem-form, Dr. L, gives the 
nominative in kaémiras, nilas, acvas. The latter shows his confusion 
between the symbols ¢ and é; while in srngavéra he writes s for é, 
and in sankha sfor 4. mahdrdajd and yogin are given wrong terminations, 
In jangala (for jaigala) j is used for §, and not as elsewhere for y: 
the same confusion in 956, 963. In Hi. nach (for nde) ch is used for é. 

Perhaps for these reasons the Indian languages, including Sanskrit, 
were not included in the index, a serious omission. 

Some derivations are doubtful. Any connexion between khopra 


— 


‘dried coco-nut ' and khapnda ‘ to be destroyed ” is extremely unlikely. 
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The derivation of Skt. nilas < *nihras = Lat. niger < *nihrus is 
astonishing in every aspect, Rumanian nene ‘word of address to 
an elder brother’ is as likely a word of independent nursery origin 
as a loan through Turkish of Pers. néné ‘ mother °. 

It is to be hoped that in a second edition all this material will 
be worked over again, and the book made more worthy of the accurate 
scholarship expected from this series and of the undoubted diligende 


and wide reading of its author. 
R. L. T. 


- SSS 


Dre OsseTiscHeEN LeanwirtTer im UNGariscHen. By Hannes 
Sxiinp. (Lunds Universitets Arsskrift I, xx, 4.) pp. 114, 
63 x10. Lund, Gleerup, and Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1925. 
3 kr. 50 Gre. 

No book could better than this illustrate what was said above 
of the wide interests—linguistic, philological, cultural and historical— 
attaching to the study of loanwords, And no study of such words 
has been carried out better than this of Dr, Skéld’s. It was already 
known that Hungarian contained Iranian, and in particular Ossetic, 
loanwords. The suggestion was apparently made first by the great 
Danish linguist, Vilhelm Thomsen, to whose memory Dr. 8. does 
homage. Much material had been collected by Munkicsi, But the 
material thus assembled required detailed and scientific study. This 
it has received from Dr. 8., who has already written on loanwords. 

The words are considered in every aspect: their phonetic form, 
the categories to which they belong, the particular Ossetic dialect 
from which they were taken, the region in which, and the date at 
which, the Hungarians and the speakers of this dialect were im 
contact. The results are admirably summed up in the last chapter :— 

(1) Dialectical differences within Ossetic were already well- 
marked at the time of contact between the two nations. 

(2) Ossetic loanwords in Hungarian are taken from the Tagaurian 
(or eastern) dialect, 

(3) The phonetic position of Hungarian when in contact with 
the Ossetes was much the same as when in contact with the Cuvases 
(Volga-Bulgars); but the contact with the former was probably 
a little earlier, about the period a.p. 725-775. 

(4) The geographical position of contact was the region between 
the Volga, the Den, and the Caucasus. 

j 





i 
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(5) Ossetic loanwords in other Finno-Ugrian languages passed 
through Hungarian. 

(6) At the time of these borrowings there were no longer close 
relations between Volga-Finnish and Baltic-Finnish. 

(7) The Cuvases and Ossetes were not neighbours, and the 
Hungarians did not occupy a position between them, but were brought 
by a new migration from the neighbourhood of the former to that 
of the latter. 

(8) Certain sound-changes hitherto considered as ‘gemein-ossetisch’ 
occurred in Ossetic after the contact with the Hungarians, and must 
therefore be ascribed to parallel development of the two dialects. 

This last conclusion is of importance in general linguistics, for 
we probably often ascribe to the period of community sound-changes 
actually due, like this, to subsequent parallel development. 

Another point of importance for linguists, which is continually 
emerging, is the regularity of the phonetic form in which the words 
are borrowed. This regularity is much more likely to be pronounced 
when the two peoples concerned are illiterate and have been in contact 
for only a short while. As Dr. T. G. Bailey's lists recently published 
in this Bulletin prove, loanwords from English in Indian languages 
are far less likely to exhibit this regularity : for here the channels by 
which they have entered the native languages are very diverse, on 
both sides, the borrowers being of every sort from illiterate peasants 
to men who read and speak English as well as their own language, 
and the English from which they borrow that of the cultured official 
as well as the various dialects of the British Army. Probably then 
here also all seeming irregularities have their special explanation. 

To students of Iranian, of * Scythian’ culture, of Hungarian and 
Finno-Ugrian in general, Dr. L.’s work is of capital value; and to 
linguists in general it should serve as a model for studies of loanwords. 

Re GT; 


SE 


Inpo-vRALIscH. By Hannes Skip. pp. 16. 1926. 


In this most interesting paper Dr. Skild carries us back to a far 
greater antiquity than in the previous book. For he is persuaded of 
the truth of Wiklund’s conclusion : ‘‘ Es scheint mir aber achon jetzt 
ganz unzweifelhaft, dass die antwort auf unsere frage nur in einer 
richtung gehen kann: die indogermanischen und die _finnisch- 
ugrischen sprachen sind urverwandt '’—with this Meaihod, that for 


‘\, 
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‘finnisch-ugrisch" he would say ‘uralisch". For in his comparison 
he includes Samoyede. Such a community, if it existed, must be 
put back far beyond even the Boghazkoi period (1500-1300 B.o,). At 
that time the language may have developed few of the traits that 
characterize the Indo-European or the Finno-Ugrian we know by 
comparison of their descendants. Moreover, the number of words of 
the original vocabulary to be recognized in both families must 
necessarily be small. Indeed, Dr. 8. deals with sixteen only. But 
these he treats in a scientific fashion, in strong contrast to the 
thoroughly unscientific methods which have properly brought many 
such speculations into disrepute. For, as Meillet teaches, the criterion: 
of proof must remain the same: all that will have happened, if the 
proof succeeds, will be that a new comparative grammar 1s super- 
imposed upon the comparative grammar of Indo-European, as that 
in its turn is superimposed on the comparative grammar of Romance, 
or of Indo-Aryan or of any of its other branches. 

Thus Dr. 5, is right first in attempting to establish equations of 
sound between the two families and secondly in rejecting as suspect 
any comparisons which do not agree with these equations. Because 
I.E. dh appears as Ur. ¢ in *wedh- *nedh- oo Finnish vetid- nito-, he 
rejects the comparison I.E. medh- co mesi (gen. meden) which he looks 
upon as an early loanword, either one from the other or both from 
a third source. But to show that both families possess a certam 
number of words in common (even when these include such words 
as the LE. pronouns */*em, *so, *to, *yo) 1s not sufficient. They may 
be loans (in which however we might still expect to find regular 
sound-equations, as noted above). These rhust be supported by 
comparison of grammatical particularities: it is the comparison of 
these which proves conclusively the common origin ofthe [.E. languages, 
including Pseudo-hittite. But here the Indo-uralian comparativist 
isin difficulty : for many, if not most, of the grammatical particularities 
of I.E. must have been evolved after the period of the supposed Indo- 
uralian community. Nevertheless Dr, 5, stresses the possibility 
that in the -n genitive of Uralian we have a connexion with the 
typically I.E. heteroclitic declension of r-stems, which so strikingly 
emerged in Pseudo-hittite (of the type nom. ace. vadar * water’, 
gen. vedenas, dat. loc. vedeni, etc.). 

The author does not claim that the case is proved; but he does 
claim, and rightly, that it is a case for further investigation. 

R. L, T. 
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InpoGrRMantiscHe Grammatix. Teil I: Einleitung. 1. Etymologie, 
9. Konsonantismus. II: Der idg. Vokalismus, HI: Das 
Nomen. By H. Hier. (Indogermanische Bibliothek, I, 1, 15.) 
pp. xxxii, 350; xi, 256; xi, 360; 5} x 8}. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1921-7. 


No work by Professor Hirt can fail to stimulate thought. The 
Indogermanische Grammatik is no exception. Even if some of his 
theories are based on insufficient evidence, their enunciation is sure 
to lead scholars into new and profitable paths. But that very personal 
_ quality, which beyond all else makes Hirt’s books so refreshing to 
read, is not so well fitted for a manual. And to this defect must be 
added the carelessness which often mars the book. Printer’s errors 
appear on almost every page, and in a work like this which will be 
read by many not well acquainted with many of the languages quoted 
the results of such mistakes may be far-reaching. Thus on one page 
(IIT, 46) ‘méddhdm .. . méd-has’ for * médh-am .. . médh-as " ; 
(III, 89) ‘drsi-k-am ... trn-am' for ‘dysi-k-am ... trn-am’; 
(ITI, 58) ‘bkumd . . . Girmani’ for ‘bhiima .. . cdrmant’., Some- 
times the mistakes can hardly be those of the printer: éakthi (for 
sakthi) repeated by éakthan (for sakthan). In Sanskrit, where accuracy 
might especially be expected, strange forms appear like rajas for 
raja; in the Skt. version of the Lord’s Prayer (I, 73) we have tava 
for tava, vayasea for vaya ca, ksamasja for ksamasva, and duratmata 
for durdtmataya (?). There are many inconsistencies, e.g. in the marking 
of long vowels in Latin, or the accent in Vedic words. In a work so 
full of new theories,-one might reasonably expect greater care in 
exhausting possibilities before a choice is made. Thus in trying to 
establish the disappearance of IE, s before certain consonants H. 
quotes Skt. usdm beside ugdsam ; but the former, which is an isolated 
form, may well be a new analogical creation after the type panthah 

But these are drawbacks which we must accept as philosophically 
as possible ; and which we must not let obscure the genius of Hirt’s 
work: for genius, indeed, it contains. But let those who are not 
‘Hirts’ take warning. For such inaccuracies in a work of less genius 
might well be damning. 

It is impossible to follow here all Hirt’s expositions and theories : 
for few writers could put so much into less than a thousand octavo 
pages. One point may, however, be mentioned in connexion with 
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_ questions already raised in this series of reviews, the ultimate com- 
munity of origin of I.E. with other language-families. It is not with 
LE. as we know it by immediate comparison of the separate LE. 
languages with which Semitic or Finno-Ugrian or Sumerian must be 
compared, but with Pre-indo-european, out of which Indo-European 
subsequently developed. And in many ways this work is a grammar 
of Pre-L.E For Hirt, more than any other, has dived into the pre- 
history of I.E., in his attempts to elucidate the origin of LE. sounds 
(especially of the vowels, on which he has shed so much light) and 
of LE. forms. His vision opens a vista of possibilities for the future. 
R.-L.. T. 


Inpo-InANIAN Stupmes. By European, American, and Indian 
Scholars. pp. viii + 295, 6) x 93. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, ‘Tribner & Co., 1925, 

The regard in which Shams-ul-ullema Dastur Darab Peshotan 
Sanjana is held by students of Iranian philology and of Zoroastriar ism 
is proved by the contributions to this volume, published in his honour. 
Scholars from India, from Europe, from America have united to 
pay tribute to the son who in the monumental edition of the Dinkard 
has so worthily maintained and increased the fame of his father. 
There are collected here some twenty-nine articles, which deal with 
various aspects—religious, cultural, philological, and linguistic— 
of Zoroastrianism and the language of its scriptures. They are of 
varying worth ; but some are notable. Two are translations from the 
German, one of which—Zarathustra : his life and doctrine, by C. 
Bartholomae—has appeared before in Akademische Rede; in the 
other K. Geldner shows conclusively that zaofar- in Yasna ii, | means 
‘he who sacrifices or who ought to sacrifice ', correlating it thus with | 
Skt. Adtr-. 

It might perhaps have been made a little clearer that the form of 
the latter if connected with hudyati ‘ calls’ (and not, as tt actually is, 
with juhéti) would have been *hdvitr- (cf. hdviman- ‘invocation ’). 

It is impossible to notice here all the articles, But among the 
many interesting, two have especial interest for linguists. A. V. 
Williams-Jackson gives the meaning “snarling” to the hitherto 
enigmatic epithet of the camel (Yt. 14, 11) wrvaté, which he derives 
from *ruvaté as gen. sg. of a pres. part. (cf. Skt. ruvdnt-). The epithet 
indeed seems apt to one who has tried to lead a convoy of many 
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hundreds of these animals by night across the Sinai desert. The same . 
scholar relinquishes his translation of Old Persian uéabarim (Bh. 1, 
86-7) as ‘borne on buffaloes’ on the ground that at the time of 
Darius’ crossing of the Tigris the water-buffalo had not been intro- 
duced, and agrees instead to the restoration us[trja-barim * camel- 
borne *, 

In the other H. Reichelt shows that the endings -i4 -ués of certain 
n and « stems are ghost-terminations due to wrong reading of the 
original Aramaic text: thus, e.g. n’mryé (ndmuvis for ndmavis) was 
read as ndmanis (ve having been taken as 7, as in Aunaiti for huvaiti = 
Skt. suvati), 

R. G. Kent draws attention to the dat. sg. of the Ist pers. pron. 
in the Gathis—marbyd. But his discussion does not add much to 
our knowledge of the history of the forms of this pronoun. His 
suggestion that the unaspirated form of LE. *eghom in Gk. ¢ya, ete., 
is due to contamination with *ge in Gk. €uéye, etc., is worth con- 
sidering. But if -gho- is a deictic particle, why not also -go-, which 
of course may exist in Slav. -go? The two forms may have there- 
fore existed side by side from the beginning. But that only removes 
the problem one stage: what is the relationship of *gho-:*go and 
*ge (Gk. ye): *ghe (Skt. Aa)? In other words he neglects the fact that 
they are many instances of-alternation between aspirate and un- 
aspirated in I.E. His explanation of *eqhom as a neuter noun meaning 
‘ this-here-ness " is quite at variance with Meillet’s doctrine of gender 
in I.E. 

RK. L. T. 


Inpomanica, By J. WacKERNAGEL. (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende 
Sprachforschung, Bd. 55, pp. 104-10.) Goettingen : Vandenhoeck 
und Rupprecht. 

Two of those studies from the pen of the master which make all 
his disciples long for the completion of his Grammar of Sanskrit. 
May that day be near. 

There is no convincimg evidence for the existence of a nom. pintha 
beside pdnthah, which is attested also in AV. Acc. pdnthinam (like 
Av. pantanam) replaced pantham through influence of ddhvan- which 
is almost synonym of panthd-. So, too, mahdnt- is due to contamination 
of mahd- and brhdnt-. It may be of interest to note that in its further 
history pdénthah has preserved its gender at the expense of its form: 
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Panj. pandh, Si. pandhu m, (< *pantho). In another area the form 
*nantha has perhaps influenced the word which has replaced it: 
vdrtma n., which appears in Guj. vat, Hi. bat, ete., as a fem., whereas 
nenters in -an- usually appear as neut. in Guj., and mase. in Hi. 
(e.g. Skt. kirma ndma > Gu. kam nam n.. Hi, kim nai m., Skt. 
cirma > Guj. cém n.). Only in Kumaoni and Nepali, which have 
certain relations with the N.W. group where pénthah preserves its 
gender, do we find balo as a mase. (But Nep. also keeps the gender 
of certain masc. stems in -i, as dgo ‘fire’ opp. to H1., ete., ag f.) 
The second study shows that *ekatya- (whence Pali ekacea-) 1s 
a parallel form of ekafiya-. Sufix -fiya- (as also in mukhatiya-) 15 
characteristic of ordinals, dvifiya-, trfiya-. But these also have forms 
with -fya-. 
R, L. T. 


Aw Erymovocican VocasuLary oF Pasuto. By G. MorGENSTIERNE, 
(Skrifter utgitt av Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi 1 Oslo.) 
pp. 120, 7 x 103. Oslo: Dybwad, 1927. 

A year ago the hope was expressed in these pages that we should 
soon see more results in detail of Dr. Morgenstierne’s mission in 
Afghanistan, the firstfruits of which appeared in his ‘ Report’. That 
expectation has been fully justified. 

This etymological vocabulary 1s dedicated to Professor Geiger, 
who more than thirty years ago laid the firm foundations of the 
study of Pashto etymology and phonetics. But in thirty years much 
new knowledge of Iranian has come to light. In the domain of Pashto 
itself M.'s study of dialects is probably the greatest contribution. 
It was thus time for revising and supplementing Geiger’s work. The 
importance of etymology in linguistic science is capital. Without 
sure etymologies we cannot establish the formulas of sound-change ; 
without establishing the formulas of sound-change there can be 10 
science of comparative or historical grammar. Hence especial attention 
may be drawn to the strictness of M.'s method. The development of 
sounds is open to comparatively strict control; to the development 
of meanings there seems to be almost no limitation. The uninitiated 
are sometimes sceptical; the expert is sometimes carried too far 
by his own enthusiasm. M.'s semantic comparisons from other 
languages will therefore be welcomed. It is perhaps possible to add 
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afew. The suggestion that yarai ‘ calf of leg’ may be the same as 
yarai ‘coarse bread’ receives confirmation from the development in 
LA. of Skt. pinda- ‘ round lump, ball of rice’ in Rom. pinro ‘ foot’, 
Tirahi * pénde *, Nep. pirulo * calf of leg’. For ola * flock of lambs’ < 
Av. hdta- co Skt. satd- ‘ won, wealth’, cf. Skt. dhdna- ‘ prize, booty, 
wealth’ > Si. dhanu * herd’. 

The difficulties of the Pashto etymologist are great. Phonetic 
development has taken place to a degree at which many words, 
from the phonetic (as well as the semasiological) standpoint, are 
susceptible of more than one derivation. M. quotes the example 
of walai, in which w- can represent earlier w-, b-, haw-, or hab-+ -1- 
can represent -d-, -t-, or -Gw- and the vowel a, au, or ai. The phonetic 
possibilities are thus almost unlimited, 

To the [ranianist this book needs no recommendation: it is 
indispensable to him. To the Indianist three considerations make 
it of vital interest. The first—the original connexion of Indian with 
Iranian—needs no elaboration. The second is the mutual influences 
of Iranian and Indian after their differentiation. This has probably 
been profound. Tedesco has shown how certain isoglosses (chiefly 
semasiological) run through both N.W. Indo-Aryan and adjacent 
Iranian. This book furnishes further examples: wane ‘ tree’ (co Skt. 
vdna-) has the same meaning in Si. wanu, but becomes ‘ forest ’ 
further to the East (e.g. Hi. ban). 

Although the predominant outside influence on Pashto has been 
exercised by Persian, its position and its relations, at times intimate, 
with India have led to much borrowing from LA. in early as well 
as modern times, The early borrowings are of considerable phonetic 
interest to the Indianist: e.g. lasta (as in Hi. latAi, ete.) in which 
we have possibly contamination of Skt. yasti- and lakuta-. It may 
be possible to add a few more. 

kat ‘ heap’, cf. Pan}. Ahatta * pit’, Nep. Khal ‘ heap’ < Skt. khatra-, 

larama * nettlerash ', cf. Shina jdzs, Panj. dadd, Nep. dad ‘ ring- 
worm ', etc., < Skt. dadri- dardri-. 

lway * high’, cf. Ku. udharno “to untwist’; Pa. uddhata- * pulled 
out’ < Skt. wddirta- * removed, raised’, 

lawar * stick ", beside Syr. Rom. lauri, ef. Nep, lauro < Skt, lakuta-. 

éit ‘flat, pressed’, cf. Panj. eitt, Guj. Mar. cit, Ass. Bg. Or. Hi. 
Nep. cif ‘lying flat on the back’ < *ciffa- < *eipta- ? of. widely 
spread *cip- *cipp- * press *. 

bram “ power’, cf. Skt. brahman-? 
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lay * spittle ", cf. Nep. lar, ral, Hi. Ku. ral, < Skt. ldla-(< *lada- 1). 

réy ‘in good health’, cf. Skt. aroga-; arogi < drogyam is very 
common in the Khar. Doc. from Niya. 

palaltar * sitting eross-legged’: also Lah. palaithi. 

poh ‘aware’, cf. Skt, prabudh- ‘ watchful’ (prédudhyate in Sgh. 
pubudinu * to walks up *). 

wir ‘expanded *, lw, from “vi-trta-, cf, Skt. vi-strta-* 

vista ‘ unit of square measure’: or lw. from Skt, vitasti- in Si. 
witht, Seh. viyat ? 

wit ‘open, ajar’ ae from Skt. wdta- * separated 

zambal * to blink’ there is a large family of snes in TA. 
expressing * rapid notions from “jhamma-, as in Nep. jhamma 
‘altogether’, jhamjham ‘in torrents’, jhamphamdunu ‘to tingle’, 
jhamkanu ‘ to shine *, jhamfanu ‘to spring’, as well as from *jhampa-, 
“jhappa-. 

ar ‘hindrance’: Indian has both *ada- (Si. aranu * to stick‘), 
*ida- (Ass. ariba * to Tenens ' Hi. drnd), and *adda- (< *adya- ' — 
Kash. adun, Si. adanu, Nep. arinu). 

drabal ‘to press down’: direct borrowing from Indian (cf. 51. 
dabanu, Hi, dabnd, etc.) is doubtful, because Si. dabanu, Lah. dabban, 
Kash, dabun, Rom. dab point to *dabb-, not *darb- or *drabb- (as 
suggested by M.). 

The following further suggestions are offered with diffidence by 
one who is no expert in Iranian phonology. 

tid ‘long’: < Indo-Ir. *hridha-, rather than Av. beraz-. Ct. 
Pa. buddha- * old’ < Skt. *hrdha- (with ddh for dh by analogy), 
beside Skt. brhdnt-. 

ayér ‘indigestion’: = *agrta-, rather than “agyta-. Cf. Skt. 
ajirna- * indigestion ’. 

taitan < cagtan: cf. corresponding assimilation in Skt. tisthati > 
Pkt. citthat (attested in Kalasha cigtim, Sgh. hifinu (is Pashai tostik 
a further dissimilation 7). 

édya * omat Tere: cf. Shina kaej ‘ scissors’ < *hartya ? 

yarma ‘sun’: as in Rom. Kham, Nep. gham, ete. < Skt. gharma-. 

yara ‘proud’: ef. Skt. garra- ! 

lwayédal ‘to be cleft’ <*ni-bard-: the modern languages show 
the Skt. form to be vardh-, not bardh-. 

maryalara ‘pearl’: cf. nv a marakata-, 

Zjal ‘to squeeze, wring’: can this be connected with Skt. 

sikootanals t causeel cd dient owhich adeiver sii ane nicommu, Gu). 
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nicovva ‘to squeeze out’, and with extension -da- in Hi, micorna 
(cf. nicurnd “to ooze out’), Nep. nicornu, ete. 

nam ‘navel’: Shirani muni ‘90°: cf. similar nasalization of 
-- (> -t- > -m-) 1D several ILA. dialects: Garvi num, Kash. nam, 
Soh. nama “9'; Kash. namat “90°. 

niyiiz ‘flood’: prob. with M. < *ni-yauza-; but in view of 
Geiger’s phonetically difficult, *ni-wdza- (ct. Skt, ni-eah-), cf. Skt. 
ny-ah- (i.e. niy-iA-) | 

pranatal * to loosen": may there not be similar confusion of two 
roots *nedh- and *negh- in Skt. naddhd- and ndhyati (for -h- < -dh- 
in this word would be irregular) ! 

pustai ‘rib’: unnecessary for Geiger to reject Darmstetter's 
derivation < Av. paréti- ‘ back” in favour of Skt. prati- ‘rib’. Are 
not these two words the same, both (as well as Skt. prsthd- and Av. 
parsta-) being extensions of *perk- in Skt. pdréu-, Av, perssu-! 
Apart from the extraordinary fluidity in the nomenclature of body- 
parts, this development of meaning appears natural: cf. also Sikt. 
preti-vih- (prob. ° carrying on the back ’). 

pustédal * to ask’: or denominative from past part. *prita-! 

(pusta-)warga * kidney ’ < *eoarka- < wrtha-. M. points out that 
assimilation of tk > kk must be older than 7t>r. In this particular 
word assimilation of tk took place also in LA. inexplicably early: 
Skt. vrkkiu. Phonetic irregularity, or deformation, in the name 
of a body-part ! 

war ‘scab’: can this be < *wy-fa- ? Cf. Skt. vrand- (vr-ana- [), 
Lat. volnus, according to Walde (s.v.) from *wel- ‘tear’. This also 
in Skt. orseati (< *tol-sge-? —or < *wl-k-sge-, enlargement with -ek- 
as in ork-na-'). | 

Lastly it is noteworthy that the same class of words seem to 
present phonetic irregularities or difficulties in more than one language : 
e.g, layar * naked *, if < *nagna- (Av. mayna- with m-!). So beside 
Skt. nagna-, Hi. naga, ete., Kash. has non" with unexpected -n- < -gn-. 
The phonetic difficulties and confusions of the Ir. word for ‘ throat, 
neck’ are paralleled in LA.. where we find Skt. hanthd- (etym.?— 
cf. Syr. Rom. hand, Mar. kithé, ete.), Skt. ghantikd (etym. '—ch 
Guj. ghdfi, ete.); Skt. ghata (etym. i—of. Hi. ghar, ete.); Skt. 

skandhd- ‘shoulder’ (cf. Si. kandhu ‘neck ’); Skt. gdtra- * body’ 
~ (ef. Si. gatru ‘neck’; *gdtla- in Panj. gata, Si, gdfo ‘nape*); and 
finally Sh. sot, Kash. hot™ throat ' (< *4rdatta-‘), 
K. L. T. 
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Notes ox Suucuxt. By G. Morcenstierne. (Norsk Tidskrift for 
Sprogvidenskap, vol. i, pp. 22-4) 1928. 

Attention has already been called to the urgent need for recording 
more fully some of the Dardic dialects of Indo-Aryan before they die 
out. The need is scarcely less urgent of doing the same for certain 
of the Iranian dialects in or near the borders of India. Shughni, 
one of the Ghalcah group, north of the Hindu Kush, is rapidly being 
overrun by Persian. In a letter quoted by the author of these notes, 
J. Barthoux, head of the French Scientific Mission in Afghanistan, 
who visited Badakhshan in 1926, wrote: ‘ Les interpénétrations qui 
s'accentuent shane année, de plus en plus, vont susciter des con- 
taminations et submerger les langues autochthones.”” It is good, 
therefore, that Dr. Morgenstierne during his own linguistic mission 
in Afghanistan should have been able to collect some Shughni material. 
With this he has included what has been collected by others. 
W. Geiger, in Gr. ir. Ph. i, 2, has treated of the phonology. But M, 
adds a number of details. The existence of §, of various origin, but 

‘prob, pronounced with the tongue retroverted ", is of interest when 
compared with the development of Indo-Ir, 4 to sin Sanskrit, through 
contact with which arose the cerebral plosives properly belonging to 
Sanskrit. 

The phonological notes are followed by a vocabulary of about 
900 words, with important etymological indications. About half 
these words are shown to be loans from Persian, Two short texts 
form a useful appendix. 

A few notes: If‘ an early insertion of » has saved the d° in ménd 
‘waist-band*, why not also in mié < Av. maidya-!? It would be 
interesting to know whether the other dialects generally have both 
forms. The special liability of certain words to be borrowed requires 
further investigation : thus here mu * fist " is noted as a loan, just as 
mustak must be in Shina. 

The change of @r > ¢ (i.e. ts: e.g. puc ‘ son’) is parallel with that 
of Shina fr > c; while nist ‘ sat down’ = *ni-hasta- beside Sarikoli 
naliist < phonetically regular *ni-Sasta- is paralleled in Dardie by 
Kalasha nisim ‘I sit’ < *nisiddmi, not nis-. pede- ‘to ask" points 
to Ir.*prs-ta-, which M. says he cannot explain. Is it possible that 
this represents ILE. *pyk-sge-, while Av. perasa- <' *ork-ske-? If so, 
it forms an important parallel with the forms of Balt.-Slav, which, 
according to Brugmann (Grundriss, IT, in, p. 351), have -sgo-: Lith. 
jékkau, OSI. isha ‘I seek’ < *is-aq'/,-, beside Av. isaus < *is-sk’| -. 

RLY. 
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A Brier Account or MALAYALAM Puowetics. By L. ViswANaTHA 
RaMASWAMI ATYAR. (Calcutta University Phonetic Studies, 
No. 1.) pp. 31, 64 x 9%. Caleutta University Press, 1929. 

__A very interesting study on scientific lines, and the forerunner 
of others, it may be hoped, to appear ‘1 the same series. We hope, 
too, that the author himself will write more fully on Malayalam 
phonetics than the limits of this little brochure permitted. For there 
are several points which more ‘nformation might illuminate. Thus, 
though no word ends in a plosive, words do end with the voiced 
eee tecaunte (nt, {0} (i) (rl, [x (1, (1 (2), tm]; or the same wor’ 
may be pronounced with a following (2). But under what conditions ! 

The student of Indo-Aryan ig struck by the great difference between 
the phonetic system of Malayalam and of L.A. m general: there are 
no voiced or unvoiced aspirates; there are no unexploded stops 
(the reproduction of unexploded final -¢ im Skt. loanwords as -l 1s 
interesting); there are three series of ¢-sounds, retroverted [t], 
alveolar [¢], and dental [t}. Neither [t] nor [t] appear initially, although 
in later I.A. initial cerebrals become common. 

A few points need correction. Sanskrit 4 was not fa], but at an 
eatly date had become [a] or at least was differentiated from [a:] in 
the direction of [a]. The word-stress in English 1s not necessarily 
on the initial (e.g. for'bid, allow, ete., ete.). although this is a mistake 
frequently made by Indian speakers of English ; nor is it in German. 

k. L, T. 


—_——_——ee 


Uw Axciex Pevete pu PENJAB. By J. Prayv.vskl. (Extract from 
Journal Asiatique, Jan.-Mar., 1926.) PP- 59. Paris : Imprimerie 
Nationale, 1926. 

In this brilliant study Prayluski continues his research into the 
pre-Aryan population of India, and the reactions of their language 
on Indo-Aryan. Discoveries at Harappa and Mohen-jo-Daro disclose 
the existence of considerable civilizations in the Indus Valley. To 
help bridge the interval between these and that of which we have 
cognizance in the Vedic hymns, P. has studied certain facts about 
the ancient peoples of the Panjab, and in particular the Udumbaras, 
whose prosperity 18 attested by many finds of coms dating before the 
Christian era. 

Madra (with its variants Malla, Mala, Malava, Madda, and 
Maddava) is another form of Bhadra. They are names of the same 
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or adjacent peoples. But P. gives no full explanation of or parallel 
for the interchange of bA/m. Is the original *mAalla- > bhalla- ; 
cf. Skt. mahist > *mhaigi > Hi. bhais, etc.? Madra and Bhadra 
are learned Sanskritizations of Malla and Bhalla: cf. the existence 
of pairs like bhalla- alla- in the popular language (< *bhadla-, *frdla-) 
beside dhadrd- and drdrd- in the learned. Bhalla > *bahla- (by a 
change analogous with that which produced W.Pah. gohro < ghotaka- : 
but it must be remembered that we have no evidence of the antiquity 
of this latter): Sé@Alika- may then be derived from bAéalla-; and 
Bhallika- was the name of a celebrated caravan leader, The Bahlikas 
were probably an Iranian or iranianized tribe. 

These identifications, though tempting, are not too strong on the 
phonetic side. With the Udumbaras P. seems on surer ground, The 
textile stuffs known in Pali as kotumbara- or kodumbara-, in Skt. as 
kotambaka-, came probably from a country in the Sub-himalayan zone. 
Disappearance of initial k- (> kh > h) is characteristic of certaim 
Austro-asiatic languages. Aodumbara- and ed” may thus form a pair 
(Skt. *kudumbara-: wdumbara- and wdumbara-), ku- or ka- is a 
widespread Austro-as. prefix. The root is *twmba ‘gourd or 
cucumber’, borrowed in various dialectical forms in Indo-Aryan 
(type Skt. tumba-, la@bu-, which correspond with Batak tabu, Malay 
labu). The name for ‘ gourd * was transferred to the Ficus glomerata 
owing to likeness in shape and in multiplicity of seeds. In the South 
Seas the names of peoples are frequently taken from those of vegetables, 
and several Austro-as. peoples trace their origin to a gourd or melon. 
In India Sumati, wife of Sagara, gave birth to a gourd whence came 
60,000 sons. If then wdéwmbera- is of Austro-as. origin, it may well 
be the name both of the Ficus glomerata and of a people. These 
are situated both in the Sub-himalayan zone and in Kacch (Pliny’s 
Odonbeores). The Dravidians, found in Baluchistan (Brahui) and 
south of the Vindhyas, originally may have extended over the Panjab, 
whence they were driven by the Austro-asiatic speaking peoples. 
Later the Aryan invasion divided the latter into two. Evidence of 
their cultural importance is seen in loanwords in the West. The 
hesitation between 6 and p in Lat. carbasus and Gk. xapragos is not 
explained by Skt. Aarpdsa-, but may be explained by common 
borrowing (directly or through intermediaries) from Austro-as. in 
which the word for cotton contained a half-voiced labial. 

Indo-Aryan is unique among I.E. languages in maintaiming the 
voiced aspirates. This would be explained by an Austro-as, sub- 
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stratum: for the aspirates of Austro-as. are remarkable for their 
force and duration, and include voiced aspirates. 

These conclusions reached by the author's keen insight, are 
supported by a wealth of evidence, of which some may not be con- 
vincing in itself, but of which the cumulative effect is strong. What- 
ever may have to be altered or added to in the future, P. has written 
the beginnings of » most fascinating chapter in Indian history. 

P. has offered an explanation of the name of the widespread 
caste of Doms (Skt. domba-) in the gourd from which various musical 
instruments are made. The examination of other modern caste or 
tribal names would be fruitful. I have elsewhere (Nature, May, 
1928) suggested the study of Skt. odra-, which appears in all [.A. and 
some Dravidian languages either as the name of a tribe (the 
aboriginal inhabitants of Orissa) or of a caste of mud-workers. The 
archaic form in Sindhi odru suggests early contact between Aryans 
and Oras, ‘Were they, too, an Austro-as. people in the Panjab ? 

R. L. T. 


Noms DE VILLES INDIENNES DANS LA GEOGRAPHIE. By J. PrzyLusk. 
(Bull. Soc. de Ling. No. 83, pp. 218-29.) Paris, 1927. 

The author establishes and comments on the geographical equation 
Dantapura- = Dantakiira- or Dandagoura (Ptolemy) = Palowra. The 
purely Arvan name is translated by the mixed Danta-kura- or the 
purely un-Arvan Paloura. pal- ‘ivory’ (=danta-) may be either 
Dravidian (= ivory) or Austro-asiatic (= tooth). ira-, qiira-, iir- 
has connexions in Austro-as. (Munda *katu, Indonesian uta), 
eventually connected with a root meaning ‘enclose’. This has 
a parallel in Sumerian gor q'ar ‘ enclose, assemble *, kar ‘ wall’. The 
initial equation is probable ; the later comparisons are possible, but 
as yet they lack the exact equivalence of phonetic particularities 
without which no etymology can be held proved. 

Foye, 7, 


Prakritic AND Nox-ARYAN STRATA IN THE VOCABULARY OF 
Sanskeir. By A. ©. Wootner. (Extract from Sir Ashutosh 
Mukherji Memorial Volume.) pp. 7, 6} x 97. Patna, 1926. 
Principal Woolner has written a suggestive article on the non- 

Indo-European vocabulary of Sanskrit and its descendants. He has 

contented himself with making some interesting lists of Sanskrit 

words, which are without known or sure etymologies, but which seem 
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to have at least some connexion among themselves, betraying perhaps 
a common source of borrowing. Sometimes perhaps the author 
unnecessarily throws away an Indo-European etymology. He 
rejects the I.E. origin of dndd-, which I upheld in JRAS. 1924, p. 565, 
namely its connexion with the family of words represented by O.SI. 
jedro ‘ testicle’. To the argument there adduced I would now add 
firstly the fact that without doubt there was an L.A. dialect in which 
-ndr- > nd. To the probable comparison Skt. dandd- co Gk. a 
we can add the certain derivation of Skt. canda- < candra-, 

Sindhi has candro * passionate’, just as it has candru * moon’ < 
candrd-. That andd- represents *andra- appears to be proved beyond 
doubt by the Kalasha ondrak ‘egg’. How then are we to account 
for the fact that in all other dialects which normally preserve ndr, 
or change it to ndr (as Sindhi) or nd (as, e.g., the Central and Western 
groups) only the form dndd- appears (> Pkt. anda-> Class. Skt. 
anda-)? In India, at least, the word for ‘egg’, perhaps from its 
association with ‘testicle’, appears liable to replacement either by 
borrowing from another dialect, or by a completely new word ; 
while the phonetically correct descendant of dndd- is retained either 
in a specialized sense or as meaning ‘testicle’. In the second -samea 
we have Kash. thiil (‘ the big " << sthild-) ; Nep. phul (‘ the swollen " 
phulla-), but dr ‘testicle’; W.Pah. kici pinni, rampur pinni (° the 
little lump * < pindika) ; E Suketi batt, Bilaspuri and Mandeali 
hatft (‘the round * < varta-), To the first category belong Class. 
Skt. anda- tank danda-) from Pkt. ; Hi. anda ‘egg’, dr * testicle’ ; 
Bg. anda * egg’, driya ‘ male’; Guj. and‘ egg , dd ‘testicle’. Shina 
gil. Aané, koh. Aandi, gur. hand all have an irregular A-. 

Since, then, for whatever reason, many of the Mod. L.A. languages 
show this avoidance of the phonetically correct form, we may perhaps 
assume with some degree of probability that the Rigvedic dialect, 
which normally retamed ndr (e.g. candrd-) replaced *dndrd- by the 
form andd- from a dialect in which ndr > nd (from which also come 
canda- and dandd-). 

But dndd- is only one of many words of unknown or uncertain 
etymology. Przyluski in an article already referred to has shown 
that Austro-asiatic tribes maintained themselves in all probability 
till a late period in the Panjab. Himself situated in the Panjab, it 
is to be hoped that Principal Woolner will continue his study of the 
non-Indo-European elements in Indo-Aryan. * 

R, L. T. 


VoL, V. PART L . ‘a 
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THe so-ceatcep Takut-1-Bant Inscription or THE Year 103. By 

Strex Konow. (Epigraphia Indica, vol. xvii, pp. 261-82.) 

The inscription is read by Professor Konow from a new estampage, 
and is most illuminatingly discussed from the historical as well as 
the more strictly epigraphical and linguistic standpoint. Several 
points of considerable linguistic interest emerge. In these problems 
the modern languages can often bring help or confirmation and should 
never be neglected. K. is undoubtedly right in his interpretation of 
pache as pakse, since the ch is written with the form corresponding 
to Skt. kx, not ceh. And it is precisely in the N.W., in the so-called 
Dardie dialects, that the regular development of ky is ech, not kth, 
as I shall show below in another review. Whether the form without 
the bar (< Skt. &s) should be transliterated ks is doubtful. I prefer 
the form used by Rapson, namely ci. Shina distinguished this sound 
to-day as a cerebral (retroverted) ch, as opposed to palatal ch (< Skt. 
ech, thy). 

The identification of boy- in boyana with Ir. *haug-* to save’ does 
not seem to me certain, Would -g- or-j- in an Ir. loanword have become 
-y-? In other words, was it borrowed early enough ? 

K. notes the tendency of Kharosthi Inserr. to replace Skt. sr by g. 
The reality of this 1s completely confirmed by Dardic and by Syrian 
Romani : Skt. #r > Shina ¢; and in Syr. Rom., in which Skt. é> s, 
sr (like orig. s) > &. 

K. ascribes the value z to jh in words like dajha < Skt. dasa-. 
I have suggested the same value for the symbol transliterated by 
Rapson as ¢ in the Niya documents, Again, in certain of the N.W. 
dialects intervocalic -s- has regularly become z, e.g. in Kohistani 
Shina (bazddu < wasentd-). It is, however, noteworthy that those 
languages which, preserving intervocalic -s- or changing jt to -h-, 
have voiced breathed consonants following a nasal, have changed 
$ or s after a nasal to j or gh: e.g. Sindhi wafighu < Skt. variéd-, 
haiiju < Skt. Aared- (beside Shinn ancu). 

I cannot agree that ayasa represents Gdyasya. Pkt. has no form 
ajja- < ddya-, because the expected phonetic form of the latter would 
be *adiya-, which survives in Pali ddiya- beside more common ddika- - 
Pkt. has other derivatives, ddima- and adiilla-. ddya- cannot become 
aya- (ic. ayya-); the comparison with uyydna- = udyana- is beside 
the point. For in this case we are dealing with the final unexploded 
consonant of a word ud. These final unexploded stops are assimilated 
to a following continuant, and so have a different development from 
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the same stops in the middle of a word, where the explosion was 
heard through the following continuant. The same holds good of 
final (unexploded) -s before an initial stop, and s + stop in the middle 
of a word, Thus in the middle of a word -t4-, -ts-, -dy- > ech, och, 9); 
~sk- -sk-> khh; st>tth; st>tth; sp> pph. But ms c- > niee-, 
nis k- > nikk-, nis t- > milt-, wt & > uds-, ut s- > uss-, ud y- > wyye. 
This principle is confirmed by the fate of ut afha- (Girnar ustanam) 
which in N.W. dialects appears as wéf- (and in Romani wile * stood *) 
and so regularly in Hindi, ete., as uth-. I hope shortly to write more 
fully on this problem of sandhi and its apparent exceptions. 
R. L. T. 


‘Geeen’ uxp ‘ NewmMen’ m Inpiscnen. By P. Tepesco, (Journal 
of the American Oriental Society, vol. xlin, pp. 358-90.) 

An important study of Indo-Aryan isoglosses of form and meaning. 
The past tense of ‘give’ in Mod. L.A. represents three earlier forms 
*dita-, *ditta-, dinna-. The first, though not found in Skt., is LE. 
*Jato- (= Lat. datus); the second is Skt. dattd- influenced by *dita-, 
and the third has the frequent -na- suffix of roots ending in a dental. 
There are other forms *diddha-, “dihia- (crossed with laddha-, lahia-). 
The author carefully defines (with the help of L.S.L) the area of each 
form ; and draws therefrom important conclusions as to the dialectical 
position of Skt. and Pali: the former (with dattd-) belongs to N.W. 
group, which now has *ditta-, the latter to the 8.W.-Central which 
has dinna-, These isoglosses are crossed by others concerning the 
word ‘take’. The distinction of labh- as * acquire* in N.W.-W.-5. 
(and Skt.) and as ‘take’ in Central and E. is perhaps of LE. date 
(Gk. Aaa Pdve has both). Where labh- means * acquire ', grabh- means 
‘take’ (as in Skt.). They cross with da-. ni-, dni-. This brilliant 
essay shows what information with regard to dialect division (one of 
the crying needs of Indo-Aryan comparative grammar) can be gamed 
from an intensive study of vocabulary. 

From the study of these forms T. reaches the same conclusion 
with regard to the so-called ‘ Outer Circle’ as the writer from a study 
of sounds: namely, that the resemblances of the Outer Circle are due 
to conservation, and therefore indicate no peculiar connexion between 
them. The innovations of the centre spread outwards and so formed 
an inner group with innovations in common. Thus I have pointed 
out elsewhere that the conservation of -m- in, say, Shina and Singhalese 
argues no especially close connexion, but only a common origin. 
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It appears to me doubtful whether dinh- (p. 361) in Mar. dinhala, 
etc., rests upon dinna- -+ *diha-. The exact history of M.I. -nn- is 
yet to be written: but there is no doubt that Pkt. -nn- often appears 
in Mod. LA. as -nd-. 

Sindhi pafo is not for *pate influenced by pres. stem pa- (p. 387), 
but is the phonetically regular descendant of Skt. prdpta-. Pan}. 
Lah. and Si. all preserve a Skt. long vowel as long even before original 
consonant group (see Turner, Transactions of 2nd Oriental Congress, 
Caleutta, p. 495). In Sindhi the consonant group is in both cases 
simplified, in Lah. only if an original long preceded it: thus véth- 
akh-, ete. (p. 364), require no special explanation. This consitleration — 
supports T’.’s important contention that *ditta- is old (being formed 
on Skt. dattd-), and not simply a modern form after other past partt’ 
in M.I. -#- (< Skt. -At-, -tt-, -pt-): for the vowel of Aitd (beside ditta) 
can only be explained from fia- > Ai-, which makes kita a modern | 
form compared with ditta, ‘ 

gidho (p, 379) is analogical, rather than <= *grbdha-. 

Sindhi tayo (p. 385) is scarcely a N.W. form kata-< krtd-: for 
N.W. development of rt appears to be at. Rather ‘iyo influenced by 
pres, stem kar-. 

Bhadrawahi (Ala- (of which T. questions the origin) is probably 
Skt. prap-. In Bhad. bir > dhl, It is characteristic of several Dardic 
and neighbouring dialects that tr and pr, dr and br, dhr and bhr develop 
in the same way. Gaw. has Pl for f and pr. 

p. 360, para. 5, for ‘ Part. Pass.’ read *‘ Part. Priis.’ 


— R, L. T.. oy 


UBER EINE UNGEWOHNLICHE VERTRETUNG von sn im MrrTEL- 
msDIscHEN, By H. Jacosr. (Indogermanische Forschungen 
xiv, pp. 168-72.) 
With Mar. vith, etc., as a name of Visnu, Professor Jacobi compares . 
vithu- in Ap. and in the Mahipurana of the Digambara Puspadanta., 
So, too, Digambara has Naravai-vitthi- for Bhoja-vreni-. Similarly 
in Mahapurina tittha = trend. J. compares pronunciation of sn as st 
in Skt. loanwords in Mod. IA. and considers that these forms with th 
are descendants of popular pronunciation of loanwords with sn. In this 
connexion it should be recalled that the Siksis mention a pronuncia- 
tion of sw as sin. If J. is right in ascribing this pronunciation to 
loanwords only, they must be older than the change st > th, which 
is carried through in Pali, and in the more E. inscriptions of Afgoka. F 
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But is it necessarily a development in loanwords only ' The group 
sn, like any other group in which one consonant is not definitely 
unexploded and the other exploded, is peculiarly liable to divergent 
development, and beside »/ (and perhaps -s*n-) there may well have 
been a development -stn- > sf> th. The Siksi reference has been 
given. But much more important is the parallel, which J. has missed 
in the development of ém, sm, sm. These, too, become either #3, s 
ss or mA (and mbh, perhaps mph) or 4p, sp, ap> pph. And the 
Sikeas similarly mention the pronunciation épm, spm, spm. In 
Adgokan sm > sp, pph at Shahbazgarhi (-aspi < -asmin), Kali ([ta]pha 
< tdsmat), Dhauli and Jaugada (tuphe < *tusme, aphe < asme), Pillar 
Edicts (tuphe), Rupnath (tupaka). In addition to the dialectical 
variation there is positional variation (e.g. -sm- in termination in 
‘most cases > -ss-). Similar development in Pkt. (Pischel, p. 216). 
The number of words containing these groups and surviving in Mod. 
LA. is small ; it is therefore impossible to trace the dialectical 
boundaries, But cf. Khowar ispa < asma-, grigp < grigmd-; possibly 
also Sgh. api ‘ we’, topi ‘ you" (otherwise Geiger), There seems no 
need to assume the intermediate stage -sr- with Pischel for Pkt. (loc. 
cit.) and Morgenstierne for Khowar (Report on a Linguistic Mission 
to Afghanistan, p. 70); sm may pass to spm through failure to 
co-ordinate closure of lips and of nasal passage; 80, too, sn > sin 
One of my children for a short while reproduced the English group 
sn- as ¢-, before changing it, a little later, to voiceless n. 
ef R. L. T. 

I. Qvereves Deésixnesces wv Orratre EN Moven-INpIEN 

EPIGRAPHIQUE ET LiTrERamRE. IJ. Le PrecaTir SANSKRIT. 

By J. Buocu. (Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, 

xxiii 2, pp. 107-22.) Paris: Champion, 1927. 

Jules Bloch is the acknowledged master of the Comparative 
Grammar of Indo-Aryan; and all that he writes is illummating. 
In the first article here he discusses the forms exhibited by the 
optative in Middle Indian before its final disappearance from Indo- 
Aryan conjugation. Especially interesting from the point of view 
of the modern languages, in which some verbal terminations are 
almost certainly derived from personal pronouns, is the explanation 
of the ending of the Ist sing. act. -eham (for Skt. -eyam) as contaming 
the pronoun ahdm, In the second article a satisfactory starting- 
point for the analogical formation of the precative is provided. 

: R. L. T. 
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LA PREMIERE PERSONNE DU PRESENT Kacmint. By J. BLocn. 
(Bulletin de la Société de Linguistique de Paris, xxvii 2, pp. 1-6.) 
Paris: Champion, 1928. 

Kashmiri has two forms of the Ist sing. of the Old Present, 
-a for roots ending in a consonant (e.g. cal-a), -ma for roots ending 
in a vowel (e.g. di-ma). The author suggests this is due to varymg 
treatment of -m- according as it follows a palatal or a guttural vowel : 
demi > *dem + -aii or -a subsequently added; callami > *ealati > 
éala. It is perhaps true, as B. points out with other examples, that 
d tends to absorb a neighbouring nasal earlier than a palatal, although 
a high vowel may lose its nasalization earlier than a low vowel (e.g. 
Guj. -e < -ena, beside -@ <-akam). But in this case such an explana- 
tion is not, I think, necessary. Normally -m- is preserved in Kash., 
but as part of a termination (JRAS, 1927, p. 227 ef seqg.) it may lose 
its ocelusion, But elements which have a special development in 
a termination may nevertheless have the normal development, when 
the whole word consists of only two syllables, that is to say when the 
element in question shares the prominence of the root syllable: 
thus -1- which becomes -n- in Guj. in the body of the word, but 
loses its occlusion in terminations, is preserved in dissyllabic téna > 
ten(e); or the termination -assa-, which becomes- aha > -d in Nep., 
etc., 18 preserved as -as in fdsya > fas (op. cit. p. 233). Thus it is 
probable that verbs of the type Pkt. demi (after which *paami, hhadmi, 
piami, etc., were changed to *pemi, *khemi, *pemi) would in Kash. 
preserve -m-, while those of the type eallame would lose it, 

B.'s explanation of the Ist plur. of the type Hi. -é (in opposition 
to sg. -fi) as being -a@meh influenced by the pronoun amfe is possible, 
especially in view of what was said above of the suffixation of personal 
pronouns. But another possibility cannot be neglected, namely that 
it represents the Skt. type -fimasi (op. cit. p. 236). 

On p. 4 B. appears to suggest that in Poguli +h of 2nd plur. 
represents Skt. -tha- or -ta. This cannot be; and I have suggested 
another explanation (op. cit. p. 237). 

Lastly he tentatively suggests that the -kA of 2nd sg. in Kash. 
(with which he compares Syr. Rom, -ek) may represent a treatment 
of -s << -s. This seems on the face of it unlikely, as there does not 
appear to be any similar development in LA., and in other cases 
such a final -s remains -s in Kash. and Syr. Rom. (e.g. Kash. kapas < 
karpdsah, mas < mdsah, was < visch, has < hasah, etc., and in a 


ermination gen. sing. -as < -asa < -asya; Syr. Rom. gas < ghisdh, 
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dis < divasah, tis < busam, mas < milsah, -as < *-asa < -asya). I 
can, however, offer no other explanation, except that it may be a 
suffixed particle (cf. Pkt. kkiu, and the -k of 3rd ag. imperat. i 


Beng.). 
R. L. T. 


Cevion Joursan or Screxce. Section G.—Archwology, Ethnology, 
ete. Vol. i, pt. iv. Colombo, 1928. Rs, 3-50. 


As before, all the articles, with the exception of a short 
epigraphical summary by Mr. 5. Paranavitane, ate from the pen of 
Mr. A. M. Hocart. There is one article of interest to linguists, a survey 
of the Indo-European kinship system. H. gives a very lucid summary 
of the three chief systems of kinship: (1) the Deseriptive or Individual, 
as generally conceived of in W. Europe ; (2) the Simple Classificatory 
or Collective in which ‘no relationship is peculiar to one man, but 
every one of his kinsmen is related in exactly the same way to a whole 
set of people as to himself’: and (3) the Cross Cousin system (a 
variety of (2)) in which there are two groups—(q) those related through 
people of the same sex (in which the terms are applied as in the Simple 
Classificatory system) and (5) those related through people of opposite 
sex. In (3) therefore, while the same term is used for Eigo's son as 
for brother's son, a different term is used for sister's son. H. suggests 
that the ILE. system was in the main the Individual, although there 
are perhaps ttaces of the Cross Cousin system is in Latin nepos 
‘grandson, nephew", Within the L.A. branch of I.E. Singhalese (the 
only mod. I.A, language dealt with) shows the Cross Cousin system ; 
but Skt. and for the most part Pa, are true to the LE. type. The 
almost complete neglect of Keltic and, above all, Slavonic and Baltic 
(not to mention Armenian and Albanian) and the failure to compare 
Iranian with Skt. make the conclusions less reliable. A few amaller 
points. It is not quite correct to say that Sch. ndddyd is from Skt. 
jiati-, nd alone represents jndti-, -dayd is prob. der. dd <jati-. What 
exactly is the (presumably I.E.) ‘ root nepotiya’ ? The vowel quantities 
are marked inconsistently in Latin: e.g. mater (a slip for mater), 
but matertera, 

R. L. T. 
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Tue Names or Retatives in Moprern Inpo-Aryan LanouaGes. 
By BanuramM Saksena. (Fourth Oriental Congress in India, 
pp. 475-614.) 1928. 

This should be a fruitful field for research. As A. M. Hocart 
has shown, in the above-noticed article, at least one L.A. language. 
Singhalese, discloses a system of kinship-designation quite different 
from that of its parent Sanskrit ; and the new system agrees generally 
with the Dravidian. And in this more detailed study of I.A. 
Mr. Baburam Saksena has collected a considerable amount of valuable 
material, which would not otherwise be readily available for the 
student. But by confining his attention too closely to the form of 
the words and their phonological connexion with Sanskrit, the author 
has missed some data and conclusions of a wider social interest. 
Nevertheless there are a number of acute and interesting observations. 
There is a tendency to call relatives by names properly used by others 
in a different degree of kinship. Thus B. 5. notes that, e.g., Hindi- 
speaking children sometimes call their mother bhawji or bhabhi or 
caci, Evidence for the influence of the Dravidian system of cross- 
cousin marriage is seen in Pkt. afta‘ mother-in-law’. This is probably 
Dravidian: Tamil atfai ‘father's sister’, as also in Mar, at, atyd. 
The girl being married to her father’s sister's son, her husband's 
mother is also her paternal aunt, Further evidence for the influence 
of the Classificatory or Collective system is seen in the fact that 
the nephew's wife and the niece’s husband are treated like the son's 
wife and the daughter's husband. 

The author is weak in his knowledge of the relation of Sanskrit 
with T.E.: pitrrya- (although not recorded in Vedic) is almost cer- 
tainly original and not a formation after bhrdtreya- (cf. Av. tiiirya-, Gk. 
warpws,etc.). ydatr- hasnothing to do with ya- ‘go’, but < *y"nater-, 
of which other ablaut-forms appear in Lat. tanitrices, Gk. aivarepes. 
Awadhi baced is not < vatsaka- (although in suggesting this the author 
rightly notes the irregular loss of aspiration) but is either lw. from Pers, 
baééa, or is < Skt. dpatya-. The Panj. vace supports the latter 
derivation. Oriya bhai-bo is not < Skt. bhratrvadhi-, but is a new 
Or. compound of bAdi and bo. bhatija not < bhratrjaka-, but bhratriya-. 
devara- is post-Vedic and replaced dev?-. The reason that mama, 


* The difficulties which face the student in India in this respect are at the present 
almost insuperable. The lack both of books and teachers argues the coe nae" 
for eagle Governments to send more students to Europe to study Linguistic 
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sala, sasur can be used as terms of abuse in Hindi is surely not only 
because a certain disrespect attaches to the bride's people, but also 
because these terms imply a certain extra-conjugal intimacy between 
the speaker and the daughter or sister of the person abused. 

The article concludes with a detailed list of the names for sixty- 
five different relationships in Skt., Pkt., fourteen of the chief modern 
1.A. languages, and (very usefully) Tamil and Santali. It is a pity 
that Kashmiri was not included, Certainly a very useful collection. 
It is to be hoped that the author will continue his research in this 
direction. 

R. L. T. 


THe  yacch- iw Mopersx Ixpia. By G. A. Grierson. (Garbe- 
Festgabe, pp. 24-42.) 1927. 

In this very interesting essay Sir George Grierson has raised some 
controversial points. For the origin of Pal acchati (Bg. dcha, etc.) 
he has returned to Pischel’s derivation from Skt. rechdti, rejecting 
Lévi and Meillet’s proposal of *es-ske-. An etymology however must 
be considered from two main view-points, meaning and phonology. 

G, supports his derivation of aech-* be’ from rechdts* goes by quoting 
Eng. go = become, Pers. sudan * go, become ’, Hi. jana ‘ go, become (esp. 
in the passive construction) ’. The semasiological development should 
then be: go > become > be. If then acchati is derived from yeeheite 
we may expect its earlier meaning to be ‘becomes’ rather than 
‘ exists. is’. On the contrary, its meanings (Rhys Davids and Stede : 
Pali Dictionary, p. 8) are * sits, sits still, stays, remains, leaves alone, 
is, behaves, lives’. With a pres. part. it forms a continuative present 
(e.g. aggim paricaranto acchati. D.A. i, 270), There is no instance 
quoted with the meaning ‘ becomes’. This meaning of ‘ remains, 
exists’ as opposed to ‘ becomes’ persists into the modern languages : 
Rom. acel ‘ stays, waits, stops, sits, stands’; Hi. achna * to remain, 
stay, exist, be’; Nep. cha ‘is, exists’ opposed to the copulative ho < 
bhdvati (e.g. pani cha * 1s there any water! ’: pani ho * isit water 7’). 
Guj. uses +/acch- for the present (properly a tense of continuative 
action), and 4/bha- * become’ for the future (which may be a tense 
of momentary action). There appears to be no modern language in 
which 4/acch- has the meaning ‘ become’. G. has attempted to 
overcome this semasiological difficulty by suggesting that in several 
cases what we call a present is in reality a past tense < *acchita- 
‘has become’ > ‘is’, Phonetically this appears possible in the case 
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| . | we 
of Kash. chuh, but not in any other language. Nevertheless G. argues 
that the presence of fem. forms differentiated from masc, forms argues 
derivation from the past part. N ep. 15 a typical case. 


m. f. Mm. f. 
chi chau 
chas ches chau cheu 
cha che chan chin 
This is obviously derived from the present. 
acchami aechima 
acchasi acchatha (-0) 
acchati acchant? 


Yet on the strength of the fem. forms G. maintains this is derived 
from the participle *acchita-: on the contrary, the fem. forms are 
due to the influence of the real participial tenses on the old present, 
The difference js plainly observable in the conjugation of the past 


tense proper (based on the Skt. past part.), 


m. f, Ti. f. 
garyd garya 
qaris qaryau 
garyo gare garya garin 


Similarly the ‘immutable’ cha of Banjari and Gujarati beside 
the regularly conjugated present is not a participial form, but the 
unstressed form of the present, like Nep. 3rd sg. cha < *chai (seen 
in the negative chai-na), 

Vacch- thus is seen to mean * remain, exist, be’, not * become’. 
Meaning therefore does not support derivation from rechdti ‘ goes ', 

What of sounds ? Pa, ch-, and the ch of most of the modern 
languages (s of Mar. and As.) can represent Skt. cch. But there 
aré two important exceptions. The first has been overlooked. 
The Kharosthi Documents of Niya have hachati ‘is’, Whatever the 
explanation of A- (contamination with */a- < bhi- 7?) this can scarcely 
be separated from our word. zh representa Skt. ks, never ech (see above, 
p. 130), Similarly in Kash. while ech appears to become ish, ks 
hecomes ci, 

yibhun (iechdti), tshyot (wechista-), krotsh* (Des. kaduccha-), 
gatshun (gdechati), pritshun (prechdt:), mitch (mlecchd-), olsh™ (aecha-), 

achur (aksara-), ach (dkpi-), ich (7ksa-), kach (kaksd-). hkaoh 
(tukgt-), chapun (ksapyate), char (ksara-), chareun (ks@payati) chés 
(Asara-), chir (ksird-), chimbun (Ksumbhati), dach (draksd-), pach 
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(paksd-), bochun (bubhuksats), bichun (bhikgate), mach! (maksd), rachun 
(rdksati), Uch" (raksd-), lach (laksd-), lich (laksa), lich (ikgd), wuchun 
(viksate), héchun (sikgati), chiwun (ksiba-). 

The Kash. chuh therefore also implies an earlier form with ks. 
But the‘change of ks to some sort of ech-sound (cerebral ch in Shina) 
is not confined to the North-west : it 1s regular in Mar. with further 
development in common with original ech to s, §. Thus Mar. as- 
may have had original ks. Moreover since the change of kg to cch 
(cch) or kkh was early, loanwords in one or other form are frequent 
and widespread: thus ksura- is almost everywhere chur-, *kgvat * 6° 
(cf. Av. zévaz5) is everywhere cha (Mar. sahd, Sgh. haya) except in 
part of the North-west group which retains Skt. sdf, Thus the ach- 
of Hi. and Bg. (both skh- languages) may be a similar early loan from 
ech languages. 

Since the root meaning seems to be not ‘become’ but ‘ remain, 
exist’, I have elsewhere suggested as the origin of the word Skt. 
dkseti ‘ abides, dwells’. One difficulty remains. Pa. has not *accheti, 
but aechati, But the majority of verbs in -eti are from Skt. causatives 
in -ayati, and are thus transitives: there was therefore every chance 
for an intransitive like *accheti to be changed to acchati. To this there 
appears perhaps a parallel in Maharastri sunat, jdnai beside Sauraseni 
sunedi, janed. 

The necessity of finding a form with original ks rules out also the 


derivation from *es-ske-. . 
R. L. Torxer. 


Liasvamepua. Description du sacrifice solennel du cheval dans le 
culte védique d’aprés les textes du Yajurveda blanc. Par P. E. 
Dumont, chargé de cours a Université de Bruxelles. pp. XXXVI -+ 
415. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1927. 

The Crautasiitras of the Veda are among the most dreary portions 
of Sanskrit literature, but they are the essential foundation of our 
knowledge of the Vedic sacrifice, and all work on Vedic religion is 
impeded by the fact that so little in the way of translation of these 
texts has yet been accomplished. It 1s, therefore, very fortunate that 
the Fondation Universitaire has been able to render available the 
funds necessary for the printing of M. P. E. Dumont’s treatise on the 
Acvamedha, one of the most interesting and curious of the great 
Vedic offerings, The work gives, first, a complete exposition of the 
essential features of the sacrifice as set out in the texts of the White 
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Yajurveda, the Vajasancyi Samhita, the Catapatha Brahmana and 
the Katydyana Crautasiitra, and then adds a translation of book XX 
of the Apastamba (rautasiitra, Book XV of the Baudhayana Crauta- 
stitra, and of the fragments of the Vadhdla (rautasitra published by 
Professor Caland in Acta Orientalia TV, thus giving a very full presenta- 
tion of the ritual of the Black Yajurveda. Finally there is given a 
version of the relevant portions of the A¢vamedhika-parvan of the 
Mahabharata. The questions of more general interest regarding the 
character and purpose of the sacrifice and of parallel rites are briefly 
mdicated in the Introduction, but are not treated at length, nor, 
indeed, unless a fresh theory can be brought forward, would much 
purpose be served by a review of these much discussed issues! On 
the other hand, it is most convenient to have so clear, accurate, and 
complete an exposition of the horse sacrifice, and M. Dumont is to 
be congratulated on the successful accomplishment of a task always 
difficult and often extremely tedious. 

M. Dumont’s renderings of the Siitras are trustworthy, and doubt 
as to their correctness is seldom possible save where the text itself 
is doubtful, as is too often the case with the text of Baudhayana, 
which Professor Caland had to edit from very unsatisfactory manuscript 
evidence, Sometimes help can be derived from the fragments of 
the Vadhiila Siitra ; thus in Baudhayana, xv, 8, the word vywdacadhvam 
is undoubtedly given probability by the occurrence in the Vadhala 
of apodacya.* In Baudhd@yana, xv, 14, again arohanamahdnasani is 
hesitatingly rendered “grands chariots munis d’échelles pour y monter”’- 
but fragment 76 of the Vadhdla gives six kinds of anansi, of which the 
first two are drohanam ca mahdnasam ca, and the constant parallelism 
of the two texts suggests that drohanamahanasdni must be taken as 
a Dvanda compound, The Vadhiila again in fragment 81 enables us 
to emend with assurance two dubious passages in the text of Baudhi- 
yana. The Vadhila has: athaitesim bailvandm edhacitanay sodaca 
bd tiigatine. vd calureiicatim vd racdyam cinvanti, as printed by Caland 
(p. 189), who gives racdya as a noun in his index (p. 211), although he 
himself suggests the obvious solution, namely to read wiracdyam, and 
to treat this as a gerund in am, for which Baudhayana has a parallel in 
tirmikaram (viii, 9). That this is correct may be seen at once from the 
Baudhdyana passages; in xv, 14, we have: bailedini darvdeitani 
“ Mice, Paittiriya Samhita, i, pp. cxxxiii f.: Religion and Philosophy of the Veda, 

* In Acta Orientalia, iv, 206, ac-upa, wd is given, but apedacya in the tiietion. 
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chindata tani pravakalant krtvaedyam cinuta in Caland’s text, but the 
one good manuscript M reads krtvdracayam, and it is clear that this 
chould be replaced in the text in the form krtvaracayam." This 15 
confirmed by xv, 19, where Caland prints: athaifesam darvdcitanam 
vingalinm va caturvincatim va mad hyegner acayarn cited, with M, but where 
it is clear that we have simply a case of haplography, a ra having 
dropped out, a5 constantly happens in manuscripts. A survey of the 
variants in these two passages will reveal that nothing can be made . 
of them, whereas eracdyam meets every requirement of palaeography 
and sense. In Baudhdyana xv, $7, again, M, im dealing with the 
expulsion of the scapegoat, reads : athainam isujitat prathamantt, 
which Caland alters to pradhamanti and M. Dumont renders “en 
soufflant sur lui 4 la distance de la portée d'une fléche (2) evidently 
sharmg Professor Caland’s doubts as to the correctness of isupitat, 
But there can be no doubt that ssujetat is correct, if we refer to fragment 
69 of the Vadhila Siitra, where we find: ela vicath sarieahat yavad 
asyesujitam bhavati, while in the parallel passage in fragment 99 to 
the expulsion of the scap -goat the words addressed to that unhappy 
wight are: ma me wipile vatsih. It is clear, therefore that all that is 
meant is “ they expel him from the realm” or “ he expels him from 
the realm”; the verb remains dubious. but pradhamants seems very 
strange and possibly it 18 better to substitute pramathanti or praman- 
thati, which is as easy correction as pradhamanti, and, on the whole, 
a less unnatural term. In other cases the Vadhula merely gives US 
an equally obscure term ; thus in fragment 76 it has manaskyt for the 
mayaskyt of Baudhayana ‘and, though the context suggests that the 
term must mean ~ leather-worker ”, neither form seems easily to 
yield this sense. 

In Baudhayana xv, 4, Professor Caland felt bound to allow the 
sacrificer to invite the Brahmins and the Ksatriyas to confer on him 
by the horse-sacrifice success for the purpose of oppressing even the 
teahmins?; the reading, however, was even then unsatisfactory 
seeing that it compelled the assumption of an unusual form samaépayata 
and an unexpected sense, whereas the opposite sense required no 
more than the reading : athabrahmajyatam asmat sarjanate in place 
of atha brahma® as read in M, the only manuscript giving the words. 
In the Vadhdla, fragment 71, has twice unequivocally abrahmajyatayat, 

1 Caland (Acta Orientalia, iv, 189) gives this o# the reading of M., but see p- 218, 
n. 5 of the edition. ? 

: Contrast Baudhivana, xii, 9: Soma is the King of the Brahmins. 
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and M. Dumont’s translation of Baudh@yana should no doubt be 
emended accordingly. On the other hand, it is needless to seek to 
make the two Siitras agree in all details by emending; thus in 
Baudhdyana xv, 22, it is not probable that we should read deau dede 
anyav in order to make out that the Adhvaryu and the Pratiprasthatr 
are each replaced by two minor priests, so as to make Baudhayana 
and Vadhila agree in the number of priests who act during the night - 
- if the author of the Bandhdyana had meant this. he would doubtless 
have expressed himself quite clearly, Nor again does it seem possible 
to construe the words dighhyo vadahe in Paithriya Samhita, v. 6, 21, 
to mean four mares, one to each of the quarters, as Professor Caland 
has proposed !; as M. Dumont himself remarks, Rawdhdyana in 
various points differs from the Taittiriya ; thus the latter mentions 
(v. 5, 24) but eight? as opposed to the eleven parvafigva victims of 
Baudhdyana, xv, 23, and in v. 5, 12-21, the Samhita ignores the 
victims for Soma and Piisan and for Indra and Piisan recorded by 
Baudhayana ; it may well be, therefore, that the Taittiriya 
mentions but 22 as against 24 victims of Baudhdyana, and 
that this number was held to be asymmetrical by other authorities 
on ritual followed by Baudhayana, Discrepancies between Katydyana 
and the older texts of the White Yajurveda are also known as 
regards the numbers of victims (p. 159). 

The Vadhiila fragments raise many curious questions ; fragment 69 
with its elaborate system of notification by the king who desires to 
perform an Acvamedha to neighbouring kings, and the use of Marriage 
alliances to secure acquiescence in his proposition, suggests a rather 
late stage in the development of the rite, and the passage may be 
late. Fragment 94 records the interesting fact that the boy who 
was to cut up the horse was led to the place with signs of mourning, 
as in the case of one about to die, clearly an intimation of the danger 
involved in laying hands on the victim so filled with the divine potency, 
But it is interesting to note that the mourning was preserved though 
the cause ceased to exist, for the chapter explains how Dirghatamas 
Mamateya invented a mode by which the boy might avoid the fate, 
although only through another meeting with death. The curious 
retention of a custom, when its rationale had disappeared, has caused 
the tradition of the text to be corrupted ; it runs in the manuscript: 
yo ha smety Ghur etasya pura prathama achyatt mirdha he smdsiya 

1 Acta Orientalia, iv, 198. 


* Rather ten; there are only eight distinct offerings, but in two cases there are 
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vipatigyatiti. The repeated ha sma, which is interesting, is, of course, 
conclusive that vipatatiti is the correct rendering. The dittography 
shortly after suspected by Professor Caland is doubtless better explained 
as only apparent, and M, Dumont’s emendations of the text in this 
case are to be preferred. It seems, however, dubious if we can accept 
as correct the restoration by the editor of kumarehi te ham tad vakgyami, 
which gives an unlikely position of te, while the manuscript has to. 

M. Dumont suggests (p. x1!) that in the rite the chief queen by 
reason of her special role in relation to the sacrificial horse is regarded 
as the cakti of the god, 1.e. the feminine form of the divine power, and 
the cakti of the king, e. the feminine form of the royal power, just 
as the horse is the symbol of Prajapati and the king as sacrificer. The 
suggestion is ingenious, but is not apparently supported by anything 
‘n the texts. Nor is it altogether clear in what light the queens and 
their attendants were regarded in view of their participation in the 
rite. The Catapatha Brakmana as M, Dumont points out, evidently 
contemplates (xili, 5, 4, 97), that they were handed over to the four 
great priests who perl rmed the rite, but in Aatydyana, xx, 8, 26, 
already we find this practice negated on the score both that the wives 
have a right to share the profit of the sacrifice, and that it would really 
be impossible for the king thus to hand over his ‘wives. Apastamba 
also (xx, 10, 2) provides for the wives being made over to the priests, 
but clearly, as often, this prescription is based on the (atapatha 
Brahmana and not on a Brahmana pt the Black Yajurveda.' Various 
explanations of the usage are possible ; it 1s conceivable that the wives: 
with whom go in any event their retinues, were deemed too sacred, 
too much permeated by the divine power or MANS, to remain in 
contact with the king when, the sacrifice completed, he resumed his 
status as king, which in theory is transferred to the Adhvaryu during 
the period of the sacrifice. Or we may merely have one more proof 
of the extension of Brahmanical claims. In the allocation it 15 note- 
worthy that the chief queen is given to the Brahman priest, not to 
the Adhvaryu, as might perhaps be expected if she really were regarded 
as partaking of the essence of the royal power as suggested by 
M. Dumont. 

Some light is thrown by a citation of M. Dumont (p. 185) on the 
puzzling question why the Catapatha Brahmana and the Sitras of 
both branches of the Yajurveda should deny the existence of the 
omentum in the case of the horse, a fact which has naturally been 
| 1 See Keith, Taittiriya Sanhild, i, p. xli. 
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adduced as a proof of distinct failure of observation. The explanations 
of the error given by M. Dumont from A. Chauveau is that “ l’épiploon 
du cheval, surtout s'il s’agit d'un cheval de cours, est peu gras et 
translucide”, The curious phraseology of the Baudhayana Crauta 
stira, xv, 30: nagvasya vapa bhavati candram iva medah parivrktarn 
sagvasya vapa suggests that the sacrificial priests had observed the 
phenomenon of transparency. 

One final example may be quoted of the help given by comparison, 
thus rendered easy, of parallel texts. The sacrificer and his favourite 
wife are to spend a night in continence, as is laid down in the Catapatha 
Brahmana, xii, 4,1, 9. In the Vadhiila Crautasiitra, after laying down 
this rule prefixed by tad dhur, the text continues: tad u va dhur asty 
evatra kariva yan nagno nagnayd saha cayitanantarhito 'mithunihhavan 
jagarayai va etad riipam jagarayanta evopisirann iti. Professor 
Caland doubted the interpretation of kdriva, which the comment 
misunderstood wholly, as it took karivayam together and glossed the 
passage garbhapramado va, and his own version assumes that the Opinion 
expressed is unfavourable to the practice enjoined. This, however, 
is clearly not the case: the (/atapatha explains that the sacrificer 
thinks, when he thus acts: “May I, by this self restraint, reach 
successfully the end of the year.” The abstention is not useless ; on 
the contrary the sacrificer must keep awake and at the same time 
he accumulates force and strength in lieu of dissipating it; this 
view explains the following words, jagarayai va etad riipam, which are 
rendered meaningless if we assume that the practice is disapproved 
by the Siitra. This view is probably held by M. Dumont, for he 
renders “ Il est pur ainsi dire agissant (?) (kariva) ici’, but the con- 
struction rather seems to be kari as neuter,2 and there seems no reason 
to alter kari into kari. 

M. Dumont expresses his obligations not only to Professor L, de la 
Vallée Poussin who encouraged him to undertake his laborious task, 
and to Professor Caland who initiated him into the mysteries of 
Baudhayana and examined his work before publication, but also to 
the translation of the (atapatha Brahmana by the late Professor 
Egeeling, ‘* qui constitue, pour tous ceux qui étudient le ritue! védique 
un instrument de travail presqu’ indispensable,” a gtaceful and 
assuredly well deserved compliment to a Pioneer work. 

A. Berrrepare Kerra, 


* Traifé d' Anatomie comparative dex aA nau domeaticnies (ed, 1890 450 
3 If masculine yo would be natural in lieu of yan. sine 
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Tata Avprya, eine vedische Gottheit. I. Inauguraldissertation 
von K. Résnwow. (Uppsala Universitets Araskrift, 1927, Filosofi, 
Sprakvetenskap och Historiska Vetenskaper 5.). 8vo. pp. 
xxvili + 189, ii. Uppsala, 1927. 

It is not very often that a young scholar makes his début with a 
work so good as that presented by Dr. Ronnow. For it bears the stamp 
not only of scholarly thoroughness, but also of intelligence ; the author 
can think for himself, and generally he thinks well. The only really 
unsatisfactory point about the book is that it 1s incomplete ; the 
second part, dealing with the myth of Trita’s battle with Visvaripa, 
the origin of the Sima-sacrifice, and the Trita-legend as a whole, 
it not yet published, and until it appears we are unable to pass a final 
judgment upon the work. The present instalment, however, 13 
remarkably good and interesting. 

Trita Aptya in the Revéda is a mysterious figure, and scholars 
have greatly exercised their wits and their imaginations to explain 
the part that he played in Vedic myth. Hitherto they have not been 
very successful, and it has been reserved for Dr. Rénnow to present 
a reasoned and reasonable view of the god’s character which on the 
whole satisfies the requirements of the case. 

In Dr. Ronnow’s opinion, Trita was originally a hero of divine 
or semi-divine nature who with various other attributes was a dragon- 
slayer and associated with water and the purifying powers of water. 
His primitive name was Trito-, practically the same as the Greek 
T pizwr. But somehow he came to be regatded with special interest 
as the third of the Three Brothers in the well-known saga, which is 
spread over the Indo-European area, and hence (in the Indo-Iranian 
period ?) his name was altered to Trita, “ Third Man", whereupon 
his brothers in the legend were accordingly designated Ekata,"* Number 
One”, and Dmta,‘“* Number Two”, The name Aptya, our author holds, 
is probably derived from d@p- “* water ", and denotes Trita’s character 
as a water-deity.* 

t This etymology, I must confess, seems to me very doubtful, The Vedic aptys, 
which is perhaps connected, is of obscure meaning. An Indo-Eur. suffix -tio lack- 
evidence and so does an Indo-Ir, -tya after consonants. Even the Hindus were not 
quite happy about it, as we see from Tailt.-Br. III, ii, 8, 9 @. (quoted by Dr. Rinnow 
on p. 30), which gives a double derivation, first taking the word a5 dpya-, from dp-, 
and then as dfmya-, from dfman-. (Does not this fact, by the way. suggest that at the 
time of the composition of the Taitt.-Br. the Pratrit pronunciation of diman- was 
already appa-, or something very like it 1). The Avestan Atweya indicates, as Bartho- 
lomue has remarked, that the early Indo-Ir. form was dlpya-, 4 word which was already 
unintelligible in pre-Vedic times, and which was therefore altered by the Aryans of 
India to dptya-, by false etymology from dp- or dpta-, oF both. 

vOL. ¥. PART I. LO 
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Dealing accordingly with Trita 43 a water-god, our author begins 
by showing the immense importance of the position that water holds 
in the religious life of early man and the wide variety of the rdles 
played by its deities, and he then proceeds to apply his view of Trita’s 
nature to the data of the Revéda. He accepts the theory that there 
Were two main swarms of Aryans who invaded India, and that the 
first of these brought with them the gods generally styled Asura, at 
the head of whom stood Varuna, while the second swarm introduced 
the cult of Indra and the other Devas, The Asuras, and notably 
Varuna, had already become Comparatively- civilised and ethical 
deities when the newcomers, still quite barbarous in character, burst 
upon the scene. The two cults clashed ; their Opposition is-still trace- 
able, especially in the Vedic rituals, and gradually the Asuras as a 


and the heavenly waters, pethaps by peaceful penetration. But when 
the worshippers of Indra and the other Dévas arrived in India, they 
waged furious wars upon the earlier gods, to which the Revéda bears 
witness, especially in its references to Indra’s battles with the dragon 
Vrtra for the release of the kine or waters. Indra’s supremacy came 
to be acknowledged, and he became the chief deity of the Séma- 
ritual. Trita had a career somewhat like that of Indra. He was 
“presented as fighting, either alone or in company with Indra, whose 
Bteater glory has eclipeed his: he slew Tvastar's son Vidvariipa, as 
Indra slew Tvastar's son Vrira. There are traces of a belief that once 
Viévariipa possessed the Sima; hence it is possible that Trita was 
once reputed to have freed the waters, like Indra, and won the Soma 


conflicts between the Dévas and Asuras for the sacrifice ; the Asuras 
were the earlier possessors of the Sima, the Divas superseded them 
in the Séma-cult. Trita in the Revéda presses the Soma and worships 
with it, besides possessing it, dispensing it to the Bods and ruling over 
it in the waters (ef. R.V., IX, xev, 4, where Soma is styled Varuna, 
as 18 sometimes the case in ritual), by virtue of hia original nature as 


1 It is worth Pointing in this connection to the remarkable Varung ndiga-rija. 
4 .P.T.S., 1885, p. 14, 
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a water-god, for the 86ma—identical with ampla—is the essence of 
water; but he does not seem ever to have become the centre of a 
Sdéma-ritual himself. 

In these constructions there is much that is attractive and probably 
also much that is true, but there are likewise some points that are 
doubtful. The conflict between the Aditya-cult (with Mitra and 
Varuna at its head) and the Indra-cult is notorious, But why must 
we assume that it arose in consequence of a second invasion? We 
see in Boghazkéi the Adityas and Indra dwelling together in unity > 
was the Mitannian treaty preceded by two Aryan invasions? It 1s 
surely more reasonable to suppose that the two cults were, for the 
period with which we are concerned, contemporary and concurrent, 
though perhaps championed by different branches of the same race, 
and that in India they ultimately came into conflict. Nor do I under- 
stand why Dr. Rénnow should maintain, as he seems to do on p. 14, 
that the Séma-rituals of the Asura-cults, afterwards taken over by 
the Indra-cult, were originally part of the worship of the native 
Indian serpents and dragons of the waters. Did the Aryans bring 
with them no similar legends and cults of theirown ; and were the 
Gandharvas, serpents, and dragons of Vedic myth all loans from the 
natives of India? Obviously not, for ex hypothesi Trita himself 1s 
an old Aryan water-god and dragon-slayer. The Aryans came into 
India from regions where rivers, lakes, and springs existed, and where 
accordingly their mythopoeic fancy had abundant opportunity to 
create legends such as meet us in the Rgvéda. The Gandharva as a 
spirit associated with the waters and Sdma, as I have shown in some 
detail in these pages (p. 703 ff. of the last number of this Bulletin), 
is certainly Indo-Iranian, and probably Indo-European also, and the 
Sima-cult is of genuinely Aryan origin. It seems most likely then 
that the Aryans introduced water-cults of their own which were 
combined with those native to India, and they certainly imported 
the Sima-cult. 

IT am also unable to agree with Dr. Rénnow in his view of the 
original nature of Visnu and in his theory that the word svadhd is 
etymologically a variant to sudi@, But the matter in his book that 
calls for my assent and admiration is far more than that from which 
I must respectfully dissent. Besides the points to which allusion has 
already been made, there are several most instructive discussions, 
notably those on the evidence of the rituals, the character of Sima- 
Amrta as the essence of water or “ Water of Life’’, the character 
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of the Gandharvas, and the study of the term svadhd, which are of high 
value. Much of this material has a special interest for me, because it 
tends to confirm and extend the views that I have set forth with far 
less skill in my paper on Yama, Gandharva, and Glaucus. The study 
of the book whets the appetite, and we hope soon to see the publication 
of the concluding volume. And when that volume appears, we trust 
that it will contain, besides a complete index, a full analytical table 
of contents, which will enable the reader to find his way with ease 
through the somewhat difficult pages of a work which, while excellent 
in its matter, is at times rather bewildering in its method of exposition. 
L. D. Barwerr. 


BerTRAGE zun Merrik pes Awestas unp pes Hevepas. Von 

_ Jowanses Herren, Abh. der phil. hist. Klasse der sdchsischon 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, Bd. xxviii, No. iii. Pp. iv + 98. 
Leipzig, 1927. 

In this skilful and careful study Dr. Hertel shows that the text of 
the Avesta—the later as well as the earlier—is mainly metrical and 
intended for chanting, and he analyses the laws of its metrical composi- 
tion by determining the length of lines and the incidence of cesura and 
arsisinthem, While the Gi@as of Zara@udtra are strophie in structure, 
the verses of the later Avesta are here shown to fall into laisses or 
tirades, groups of lines predominantly octosyllabic, but in certain 
definitely fixed cases decasyllabic and dodecasyllabie, which vary in 
number while in sense forming a whole, and which are often internally 
connected by rhyme and assonance. In the later Avesta the lines 
regularly consist of even numbers of syllables, having a strong 
accent on the last syllable, while occasional catalectic lines occur at 
the end of tirades, In the Ga@as, however, the usual verses are of iso, 
or 11 syllables ; the first of these classes is derived from the catalectic 
octosyllabic line, the second from the hypercatalectic form of the 
same, and the third from the catalectic form of the dodecasyllabic 
line. -The main results of the inquiry for Avestic metres essentially 
agree with those found for the Rgvéda, except that Vedic metres 
are further characterised by quantitative distinction - they may be 
tabulated thus, it being premised that — denotes strong arsis, ”* 
medium, and — weak, and that the cesura always falls at the end of 
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Octosyllabic - fA + 42-2 ——||—-—— = 
(b)2+6: —L|—-~—-—-—— 
$b 62 | 
a a pea By Rael, 8 ee 
Heptasyllabie (a) 4 +3: ply ti a Bi] pe 
@)2+5: ——|—-——-—-— 
gg | 
Enneasyllabie (a) 4 +5: Duy side wall pare ees 
()2 +7: —-| —~-—-——-—- 
P1622.) 
5 +4; L-—- —|--—-—- 
Decasyllabic (a) 5 +5; —~—— —] —-—-——— 
(b)4 +6: ———— | _~—-—— 
64.4: 2 Dof SS |= 
Dodecasyllabic :(a) 44+ 4 +4: —+~—~|—+—+|—--— 
14946202 25|—+|-—-—-+—- 
p23 £52 22 |e | Se 
£4643: 2 |—--——= |-—- 
(j)3+4+5: ———|———— pe Ne 
$48'4-62 — | 2 | — > —-——— 
eee ga Sas Pe eae bee 
§5+4+4+3: ————— |} ~—_-—— |-—-—— 
§4+2+5: ——-——— |} ~—| —-—-—-—— 
ft3$+4: ———-—— | ~—+|]—--——- 


The heptasyllabic and enneasyllabic lines are limited to the Gaéas. 
Only in Rgvéda and Gadas is the catalectic form of the dodecasyllabic 
line developed into a regular verse ; in the Later Avesta regularly, 
and occasionally in Rgvéda, the earlier practice prevails, the lines 
being normally acatalectic, with catalexis only at the end of tirades. 
The Vedic tristubh has arisen from a catalectic form of jagatt. 

The demonstration of these laws necessitates a certain amount 
of re-writing of the traditional Arsacid text of the Avesta: thus 
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omitted or wrongly supplied endings have to be supplied or corrected, 
and due consideration has to be given to the metrical questions involved 
in prothetic, anaptyctic, and searabhakti vowels, hiatus and sandhi, 
slurring of vowels, alternative forms of words, and the like, all of 
which receives instructive treatment in a separate chapter. This is 
followed by a metrical analysis of Vendidad XXII and IFI. Hadaxt 
Nask II, and the decasyllabic and dodecasyllabic verses of Ya&t x, 
followed by a fully annotated translation of Vendidad XXII. 

The work will be challenging to some, and stimulating to all. 
The establishment of the author's thesis entails considerable changes 
in the orthography of the text and some other alterations, which are 
sure to evoke discussion and perhaps some dissent: on the whole, 
however, his criticism tends to demonstrate the general soundness 
of the traditional text on main points. A singular but inevitable 
conclusion is that the Later Avesta, which in its present form is 
considerably later than the Ga@as, is metrically far more archaic than. 
-they, and this fact suggests ample food for thought. But space forbids 
us to enlarge upon these issues, and we must wind up our survey with 
thanks to the author for having made a really valuable contribution 
to Indo-Iranian philology. 

ul L. D. Barnerr. 
IxpRa IN THE Revepa AND THE Avesta. By Ksnerreda Coanpra 
CuattopApuyaya. Pp. 11-24. Extract from the Proceedings 
of the Fourth Oriental Congress in India. 

Indra was the god of battles. His epithet vrtrahdn-, means ‘ slayer 
of enemies’ rather than ‘slayer of the demon vyird-', for erird- in 
the R.V. more often means ‘enemy’ than ‘ demon’. This epithet 
corresponds with Av. vara@rayna-, the angel of victory. Indra’s 
quality as god of rain, was acquired later, being usurped from Trita 
Aptya. The demon Indra of the Vendidad is late and may be the jess 
reputable Indra of the Puranas, The writer points out that the 
changes of meaning of Asura-Ahura and Deva-Daéva ean be explained 
7 as ordinary development without recourse to Haug’s theory of a 
4 religious schism. This is-supported by the development of Skt. devdh 
.. _ into Sindhi dew ‘demon’. Even if all the Writer's conclusions do 
not find general acceptance, this little Paper deserves notice as 
representing work on scientific lines by one of the younger school of 
Indian scholars. 





R. L, T, 
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Nara anp Damayanti. By N. M. Penzer. 6) x 8}, pp xi + 207. 
London: A. M. Philpot, Lid., 1926. 

This is not a translation of the story of Nala and Damayanti as 
told in the Mahabharata, nor of any other Sanskrit rendering of the 
same theme, It is, says the author, an entirely o-iginal rendering of 
the tale based as closely as possible on the Sanskrit versions, but with 
additional descriptive matter connecting the various incidents. To 
those who know the story as told by the poets of India, either in the 
original or in translation (surely Mr. Penzer is wrong in suggesting 
that no English translation has been more than a mere abstract of 
the Sanskrit original), the addition of descriptive matter might seem 
superfluous, or even likely to spoil the beauty of the original. Never 
theless the work has been skilfully done, and makes a pleasing whole. 
But the simplicity, and the vigour, and with them the moving appeal, 
of the epic version has disappeared. Mr. Penzer has reproduced not 
epic, but kavya and though kavya may have great beauties, it 15 
different from epic. Aifewdetails. Do deodars (p. 32) grow mm Berar ? 
On p. vii the form Saivite is used, and in the next line Shiva. Despite 
some aesthetic objections the use of diacritical marks, at least of 
that for long vowels, would help to avoid some of the hideous deforma- 
tions which the many names are otherwise destined to suffer on the 
lips of readers unacquainted with Sanskrit. Vibkitaka appears on 
p. 150 for Vibhitaka and is repeated on the next page. 

The work is beautifully printed on beautiful paper. But why 
will printers, for this class of work, use the conjoint & and &, which 
serve no purpose but to distract the reader's eye ? The ten miniatures 
by Mr, Zenker, in the Persian style, add to the charm of the book. 
May it have the success it deserves and show many what beauties 
await them in Indian literature. 

R, L. T. 


ManivinacarrraM : edited with critical apparatus, introduction, and 
notes. By the late Topak Matt, revised by A. A. MACDONELL, 
10 x 6}, pp. liv + 351. Panjab University Onental Publications. 
Oxford University Press, 1928. £1 4s. 

The publication of this edition of Bhavabhiti's drama will awaken 
keen regret in all Sanskrit scholars at the untimely cutting short by 
death, in 1918, of the promising career of its author. Pandit Todar 
Mall was Government of India Sanskrit Scholar in the years before 
the War. It was at Oxford under the supervision of Professor Macdonell 


Ss 
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that he prepared this critical edition of the Mahaviracarita, The 
War came; and his work remained unpublished. After his death, 
Professor Macdonell despite the sacrifice that such labour would 
entail and in the midst of his own most pressing duties, undertook 
the work of revising and editing his late pupil’s manuscript. For 
this pious task students of Sanskrit all the world over will be pro- 
foundly grateful. The labour must have been great ; but few tragedies 
are greater than that the accident of death should leave unfinished 
or unpublished the faithful work of many years, 

It is not only that we should have lost this particular edition of a 
Sanskrit drama; but students, and particularly Indian students 
who have not been brought up in the critical school of the Western 
Classics, would have lost a model which must prove a fruitful incentive 
to similar work. 

For, as Professor Macdonell says, “no classical Sanskrit text has 
ever been so exhaustively prepared by an Indian scholar.” Even 
those so prepared by Western scholars are all too few in number. 
One of the greatest gaps which the student of the Greek and Latin 
Classics feels when he comes to the study of Sanskrit is the absence 
for much even of the more famous classics of really critical editions 

Eighteen MSS. were collated, and their variant readings have been 
shown in footnotes below the text. The introduction is both exhaustive 
and illuminating. The explanatory notes are to the point, and do not 
include the often unnecessary annotations of many Indian editions ; 
they are the more welcome because the editor (in tender regard for 
the diligence, and perhaps for the purses, of students) decided to omit 
the translation that the author had prepared, The excellent appendices 
contain the entirely different text offered by the Mysore MS. for the last 
three acts; the readings of two MSS. received too late to be collated 
with the text ; an index of metres, of first lines, of noteworthy Sanskrit 
and Prakrit words. The whole deserves the beautiful type of the Oxford 
University Press, and the pains which both printer and reviser have 
lavished upon its outward presentation. 

One general criticism only need be raised. As the reviser himself 
says, “if he had the author, he would have made it more concise 
in many respects. That is a criticism which students, and particularly 
Indian students, should take to heart. The conditions of a scholar’s 
life in India has led to a prolixity (though in Todar Mall it has been 
severely pruned) which stands in queer contrast to the abbreviated 
conciseness of the sifra style. 
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Finally may the widest publication be given to Professor Macdonell’s 
hope that this volume of Todar Mall's ‘‘ may help to inaugurate in 
India a new era, in which all the best classical texts will be edited 
anew by Indian scholars with a critical training in method ensuring 
the production of texts that will furnish a sound basis for further 
research ©. 

eth RL, 
PacaRATRAM oF Buisa. Edited, with Introduction, English 
Translation, Notes, Glossary, etc, by Waman GOPAL Urnpa- 
WARESHE. 4} x7, pp. 16+ 110+ 72+ 116 + 16. 

This illustrates aptly the need of such a model, as that reviewed 
above, for Indian editors of Sanskrit texts. 

R.. LT. 
SvAPNAVASAVADATTA: ‘Translated into Marathi By W. G. 
Urpuaresue. 43 x 7, pp. 7 + 168 

A lucid and accurate translation that may be recommended to 
readers of Marathi. 

R. L.. T. 
Bisanapeva aso. Edited by SatTyasivan VarmMa., 5 X Tf, 
pp. 46 + 115 + 4 -- 2, Nagari-pracirini-sabha. Benares, 1927. 

In the Sabha’s Annual Report on the search for Hindi MSS. for 
the year 1900, the existence in Jaipur of a MS. of Bisaldewa Riso 
written in 1612, was notified. This was commented upon by Syam 
Sundar Das and Ramnarayan Digar in the Nagari-pracarint-patrika 
‘1 1901 and 1902. The 4th sarga of the poem was published by 
Lala Sitaram in Bardic Selection in 1922. We have now for the first 
time the four sargas before us. To the text, with its foot-notes giving 
modern Hindi renderings of obsolete words, the author has added an 
excellent introduction in Hindi, in which he discusses the date of 
Visaladeva and of the author Narapati Malha. He concludes that 
Visaladeva was ruler of Ajmere from 1153 to 1165, and that the Raso 
was composed in 1155. But, alas, even if it was then written, we have 
no MS. so old; and, as the editor pomts out, between that date and 
the date of the extant MS. the language of the poem was doubtless 
greatly changed. As it stands, it js of the W. Hindi or even Rajasthani 
type; the nom. sing. masc. in -0, gen. -aha, loc. -at; pres. indic. 18 
formed by the old present with the verb ~ to be” (usually hi in 
ist pers., chai in Srd pers. : karil hii, lagat chai); future usually 
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= Skt. asya-, e.g. rakhasyi (with y imported from Skt.), desa7. In 
phonetics, intervocalic -n-, -n- appear as -n- (bhanai, sunai, ete.); - 
and a reduction of double consonants with compensatory lengthening 

has been carried through. There may be some doubt, however, as- 
to the truth of the editor's contention that it was originally composed 

in the ancestor of khayi boli. The editor is to be congratulated on his 

work, and his example commended to others, who may have, or gain, 

access to the wealth of Medieval Indian vernacular literature awaiting 

publication. 

R. L. T. 


Buanvpuanta’s Baput-rxsi. Edited by Sristryavixram GEwAti. 
Annas 2. 

BHANUBHARKTA Ko Jivan carira. By the late Morini Buatta. 
Edited by Srisirvavixram G@wAul. pp. 30. Darjeeling : 
Nepali-Sahitya-Sammelan, 1927, Annas 5. 

Nepaui Sanirya Part 4. By Parasmayi and Sesmaxt Prapuin. 
pp- 176, Calcutta: Macmillan and Co., 1927. Annas 7. 
Nepati Vyixaray. By Pirasmaytand Sesmant Prapwiw. p. 144. 
Calcutta: Macmillan and Co., 1928, 

The publication of books in Nepali continues apace. The work of 
the poet Bhanubhakta (1812-68), translator into Nepali of the 
Rimayana, deserves to be better known, A good and complete edition 
of all his works is to be desired. 

The reviewer may perhaps be forgiven a feeling of pride when he 
finds in the Nepali Sahitya an account of throe very gallant men, 
one time his comrades: Havildar-Major Buddhibal Thapa, killed in 
action in the Judaean Hills, Rifleman Kulbir Thipa, V.C. and Rifle- 
man Karanbahadur Rina, V.C., all of the 2/3rd Q.A.0, Gurkha Rifles. 

The Nepali Vyikaran is clearly written ; but it suffers from the 
defect of so many modern Indo-Aryan text-books of grammar: a 
slavish adherence to the form and terminology of Sanskrit Grammar. 
To take an example. In declension there are in reality two cases 
only, direct and oblique. The syntactical relationships expressed by 
case-terminations in Sanskrit are expressed in Nepali by postpositions 
following the oblique case. These postpositions are the same for both 
singular and plural. Yet, in this Grammar, for every noun and 

‘pronoun there are set out seven cases in singular and plural, instead 

of at the most 3 forms only (two for the singular, and one for the 

plural), 
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Finally, let me make an appeal ; that those who are trying to form 
Nepali as a modern literary language, should not imitate Bengali 
by quite unnecessarily replacing good native words with importations 
from Sanskrit. 

R. L. T. 


Ceytow Jourwa. or Scrence. Section G. Archaeology, Ethnology, 
ete. Vol. i, part 3. The Archaeological Commissioner, Colombo, 
1927. Rs. 3-50. 

As usual, the Journal of Science is illustrated with a profusion of 
well-reproduced plates ; in this number there are twenty-nine, illus- 
trating the Commissioner's Archaeological Summary, and two 
admirable ones illustrating his article on “ The Throne in Indian Art” 
In addition, there are six articles, of which perhaps the two most 
interesting are that dealing with ~ The Divinity of the guest” with 
parallels from Greece and New Zealand, and that offering an explana- 
tion of the hymns of the Rgveda—iv, 42 and i, 32—based upon the 
equation Sacrificer = Indra. All these articles are by Mr. Hocart, 
the Archaeological Commissioner. It seems a pity that a publication 
so lavishly produced should not attract other contributors. 

Rei. T. 


Essays axp Crimicisms By SYAMACHARAN Gaxcunt, B.A., Hon. 
Fellow Calcutta University, and late Principal, Uttarpara College, 
Bengal. London: Luzac and Co., 1927. 

This is a collection of papers contributed to the Calcutta Review 
and the Modern Review from 1877 to 1926. The author who was 
born in 1839, shows even in his earliest paper, first published as long 
ago as 1877, a surprising modernness of outlook. This paper, which 
is the most important of those contained in the book, deals with 
“ Bengali, Spoken and Written "Tt protests agamst the Sanskritiza- 
tion of Bengali, so diligently promoted by the pandits of the nineteenth 
century, and urges that the only gound ideal is the assimilation of the 
style and vocabulary of written Bengali to the everyday speech of 
educated Bengalis. The venerable author is to be congratulated on 
having lived to see the development of the language which he desired, 
actually taking place. The modern school of Bengali writers headed 
by Rabinadrath Tagore have both in prose and poetry succeeded in 
emancipating themselves from the tyranny of Sanskrit, and from the 
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pedantry which imsists on “calling common things by uncommon 
names, and have at the same time made Bengali a marvellously 
effective and living literary language capable of expressing with force 
and exactness the most delicate shades of meaning. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing in the whole volume is the 
section in which the different points of view taken by the author and 
by Bankim Chandra Chatterji with regard to the Sanskrit element in 
Bengali are set forth. Bankim Chandra, though he undoubtedly did 
much to purge Bengali prose of its pedantry, never dared to make 
his characters talk consistently in the actual colloquial style universally 
employed by Bengali speakers, but put into their mouths, out of 
deference to the pandits’ objection to the literary use of the true 
vernacular, many expressions and words that were grotesquely 
impossible as spoken Bengali. Symacharan Babu had undoubtedly 
a clearer and truer conception of the lines along which the language 
must develop than the great novelist who, it is interesting to note, 
was his fellow-student at the Presidency College. 

The book also contains papers dealing with various suggestions for 
a common script for Indian languages, The writer rejects, and gives 
good reasons for rejecting, both the proposal to make the Devanagari 
such a common script, and also Mr. Knowles’ suggested romanized 
script. He considers the script of the International Phonetic Associa- 
tion unsuitable for the purpose, and in this he would find most, if 
not all, of the members of the Association in agreement with him, 
for the International Phonetic notation aims at scientific accuracy 
in a degree that would be unattainable by any script intended for 
practical use for all the people speaking even one language, to say 
nothing of a script to be applied to a number of languages, ; 

Some of the articles contained in the book deal with political 
and social subjects, such as the partition of Bengal, the reduction of 
armaments, self-determination, alcoholism, protection, ete. and 
there is a particularly interesting sketch of the author's views of 
religion, 

The book is small but valuable as the record of the reaction of an 
alert Bengali mind to some of the problems and movements which 
have emerged in India during the last half century. 


W. Surron Pace. 
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Aw Isrropuction To THE Srupy oF THE RELATIONS OF INDIAN 
SrATES WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF Inpra. By K. M. PastkKAR. 
pp. xxxi-+ 169, Hopkinson, 1927. 10s. 6d. 

Mr. Panikkar’s little book, to which Lord Olivier has written a 
foreword, is both interesting and timely. The author has aimed at 
surveying with historical exactness the development of the relations 
between the Indian states and the English Government from the 
close of the eighteenth century. The interest of his volume consists, 
not in the discovery and statement of new facts, for indeed we think 
he would not claim to have produced any, but in his attitude and the 
interpretation which he places on the acknowledged facts. The 
difference between his views and those of Lee-Warner afford an 
wnstructive contrast. Lee-Warner expounds with singular precision 
and clearness the policy gradually evolved in the Foreign Department 
down to the government of Lord Curzon. He illustrates and indeed 
emphasises the manner in which action in regard to one state was 
apt to serve as a precedent for action in another, although the treaties 
relating to the two states might be totally different ; and he dwells 
upon the practice of © reading the treaties all together ", much as if 
separate and individual rights had altogether disappeared in the 
process of time. And it was of course the fact that there was a strong 
tendency prevailing down to the end of the nineteenth century making 
against the effective survival of individual treaty rights. But with 
the accession of Lord Minto to the control of: Indian state relations 
a reaction set in which has steadily progressed until the present day- 
It is this reaction which Mr. Pamkkar represents ; and its great 
objective is a restatement and revision of the treaties, so as to set up 
‘nstead of documents obviously of impaired validity an authoritative 
statement of the principles governing the relations between the 
Government of India and the subordinate states. This is a political 
question which we cannot here discuss. But the historical part seems 
to us to state very fairly from the princes’ point of view the develop- 
ment of policy from Dalhousie to Curzon. Sometimes Mr. Panikkar 
trips in his history. Rumbold was never accredited to the court of the 
Nawab of Arcot ; it was Lake, not Wellesley, who beat Perron’s troops, 
Perron himself having already abandoned Sindia. Nor do we think 
Mr. Panikkar quite fair to the policy adopted towards the Gaikwar 
‘n 1875. It seems to us to represent an attempt to find a method of 
dealing with erring princes in a more even-handed manner than had 
always been exhibited in the past, and so far it marks a step in advance. 
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As regards the gradual assumption of powers over the Indian states, 
his attitude seems to vary, and he clearly holds some of this justified 
by the interests of India as a whole. But his view of the full internal 
sovereignty of the principal states goes as far as that of H.E.H. the 
Nizam, which can only be defended on the basis that the treaties survive 
in full force—a position which appears to us untenable. 

H. D. 


Surree. By Epwarp Tompson. pp. 165. Allen and Unwin, 
1928. Ts. Ged. 

This brief volume is an essay rather than the “ historical and 
philosophical enquiry “ announced by the sub-title. The rite of widow- 
burning has attracted attention of recent years owing to ill-advised 
endeavours to defend it on the part of Indian nationalists. That in 
certain cases it exhibited traits of great heroism nobody would deny. 
But Mr. Thompson very justly points out that these cases are, and 
necessarily must be, exceptional; that some of the most famous 
instances must be defended mainly on the ground that they saved the 
victims from a conqueror’s harim ; and that in general the practice was 
an unhappy correlative of that life of privation and contempt to which 
the Hindu social system condemns the widows of many castes. Viewed 
broadly the custom is, as the author urges, a relic of primitive, barbaric 
ideas, incapable of any general defence. At the same time he deals 
some shrewd and wellsdeserved blows at the hesitating, half-hearted 
endeavours to check the practice, made by the Company's govern- 
ment down to the time of Bentinck, but which had the undesired and 
most unhappy result of encouraging it, especially around Calcutta. 
With grim humour he reminds us of those annual lists of burnings 
which the collectors “ had the pleasure ” to submit for the information 
of the Nizamat ‘Adalat, im accordance with the regulations, 

H. D. 





a 


Tae Brirish West Arrican SerrLements, 1750-1821. By Eveune 
C. Martin. pp. xi+ 186. Longmans, 1927. 7s, 6d. net, 

The history of our West African Settlements in the eighteenth 
century is not in itself a matter of strong interest. As Miss Martin 
observes, the Guinea Coast was not the scene of any incident specially 
striking the imagination. But nevertheless jt wel] deserves the 
thoughtful and lucid study which she has devoted to it. It jiawteatea 
for example the way in which political pressure was compelling the 
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Home Government to take an ever-growing interest in the overseas 
dependencies. At the very time when the cabinet was beginning to 
concern itself actively with the affairs of the East India Company, it 
had just removed a section of the African coast from the control of 
the African Company in order to place it under a royal government ; 
and the Humanitarian Movement, which modified so deeply the 
English attitude to Indian problems, led at the close of the century to | 
the establishment of a new settlement at Sierra Leone entirely inspired 
by the idea of trusteeship. Miss Martin’s subject therefore offers 
to the student of eighteenth century India, a number of curious 
parallels and contrasts. Thus it is a familiar fact that from the 
Regulating Act onwards the directors of the East India Company 
consisted of a body of twenty-four persons, eighteen of whom held 
office while the other six were invariably re-elected as their turn came 
round. In like manner the committee which managed the affairs of 
the African Company seem to have consisted of a permanent body of 
sixteen, nine of whom held office in rotation. Again, the East India 
Company’s factories had been apt to seek to contract themselves out 
of the national obligations of war. Madras and Pondichery came to 
agreement in 1703; Mahé and Tellicherry did the same in 1729, 
and again in 1744, The practice vanished before the growing 
importance of the political struggle in India, but seems to have persisted 
on the African Coast down to 1780, when the governor of Cape Coast 
Castle entered into a treaty of neutrality with the Dutch governor 
of Elmina. In another respect too, the African settlements continued 
to reproduce the earlier conditions of the Indian factories, for till 
the establishment of Senegambia in 1765 there was no court of justice 
of any sort, the Company not being so far trusted. The province of 
Senegambia too during its brief existence (17 65-78) affords an example 
of factory administration under Crown management. Miss Martin 
regards it with more indulgence than the present writer is disposed to 
allow (cf. the Revue de Uhistoire des colonies francaises, t. 1, pp- 267-300 
1916). But she admits the difficulties of control, the lack of regular 
supervision, the absenteeism of officials. Altogether she is to be con- 
gratulated on producing a study of tropical administration in the 
eighteenth century of high interest for the light which it sheds on the 
general attitude towards problems not fundamentally different from 
those which confronted the East India Company. 





H. DopweE.t. 
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Hits or Buve: A Picture-Roll of Chinese History from Far Beginnings 
to the Death of Ch’ien Lung, a.p. 1799. By A. E, Grawtroam. 
With 19 portraits and a map. London: Methuen, 1927. 

In Mrs, Grantham’s vivid “ Picture-Roll ” not “10,000 miles of 
scenery merely, but a ten-thousand-mile-long Lord-Mayor’s pro- 
cession of oriental splendour passes before the eyes of the reader. 

Perhaps only encyclopaedic minds such as Macaulay's or Gibbon's 


could follow the roll and grasp its full sigmificance, but Mrs, Grantham 


is to be congratulated upon the way in which she has succeeded in 
forming a vision of Chinese history as a whole, and reproducing that 
vision, century by century, dynasty by dynasty, reign by reign, in 
vivid, and often, indeed, lurid colours which convey something of the 
amazing alternation of virility and decadence which is characteristic 
of Chinese civilization. The sordid ugliness and detailed horrors of 
palace intrigues are over-emphasized, but through the magnificence 
of the reigns of worthy rulers and the complete desolation which 
existed under the degenerate, the personality of the great figures of 
China’s history is impressed upon the mind, 

The picture of Wén Ti’s envoys carrying urgent requests for peace 
to Kajuk (p. 95) who “ followed one another in such swift succession 
that they never lost sight of each other's official hats and umbrellas sd 
the pathos of Liang Wu Ti’s end (208), the terror-stricken court of 
Ch’ung Cheng on the arrival of the rebels (485-6), the summary of 
Wen Ti’s work (250)—in these and many other passages there is a 
fulness of detail lacking in many histories of wider scope, and an 
intimate knowledge of individuals seldom granted to the western 
reader of Chinese history. The background is as distinct, and the 
characters are at least as real as the living but elusive War-lords of 

Not yet, however, has the history of the Chinese nation been written 
in full. This book, like most books on the subject, is a history of the 
rulers of China, of its governing class, its wars and its intrigues, but 
the more difficult task of writing the real history of the Chinese people 
awaits its John Richard Green, 

The fact that the book was printed in Great Britain may account 
in part for errors and inconsistencies in the spelling of names. The 
author says that she has followed Giles’ Dictionary; she may have 
done so, but her printers and readers have ignored her standard. So 
we find hyphens and capitals wandering at large, and the same name 
spelt in more than one way, a serious fault in view of the difficulty 
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presented by Chinese names even to the initiated. Thus, Confucius, 
the Latinized name of K’ung Tzi, which might well have been used 
throughout, since the book is intended tor the general reader, 1s 
referred to in no fewer than five different ways. Despite this fault, 
however, and apart from a few lapses into language unworthy of the 
book as a whole and an occasional slight incoherence of style, Mrs. 
Grantham has presented to the general reader an eminentiy picturesque 
account of China up to the end of the eighteenth century. 
E. D, Epwagps. 


Essar sur t'Hisrorre ANTIQUE D’Apyssinie: le royaume d'Aksum 
et ses voisins d’Arabie et de Meroe, avec 14 planches hors texte 
et 4 cartes. Par A. Kammerer. pp. 198. Paris: Geuthner, 
1926. 

It is always pleasant to find a retired diplomatist sitting down to 
a piece of learned work on some subject connected with the country 
+n which he has served, and we must congratulate M. Kammerer on 
an attractive and useful book. 

He has combined in it two somewhat remote subjects. ‘The one is 
the survival in Abyssinia of a number of pillar monuments, which 
M. Kammerer compares with his native menhirs ; they are clearly 
connected with some phallic worship—their date, neolithic or other, 
is uncertain ; they have still to be studied, and the admirable photo- 
graphs here reproduced merely promise future elucidation. The greater 
part of M. Kammerer's book is occupied by an examination of 
Abyssinian history of the period extending from the first century 
B.c. to the seventh century A.D. 

In this, M. Kammerer does not claim to have made any new 
discoveries of importance. He has used the work of Littmann and 
Conti-Rossini with intelligence, and sets out the available evidence 
(it is indeed slender, alas) clearly and agreeably, passes from Aelius 
Gallus to the Meroitic kingdom, the introduction of Christianity into 
Abyssinia, some account of the Axumite Empire, as it might almost 
be called, and of its shrinking before the advance of Islam. 

The book is admirably illustrated throughout and the repre- 
sentations of Axumite coins, with M. Kammerer’s careful descriptions, 
call for especial praise. 

S. GASELEE. 


VOL, V. PART L . Il 
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Sankar Kyd xo KenxyC: An investigation concerning the Three 
Degrees Sect. By Yasuxr Kerr. Tokyd: Iwanami Shoten, 
1927. 18 yen. 

This is the most important work on the Tun-huang manuscripts 
since Pelliot and Chavannes’ Un Traité Manichéen Retrouvé en Chine.” 
Its late appearance is due to the fact that the first draft was destroyed 
in the earthquake ot 1923. With a courage not unparalleled in Japan, 
but almost inconceivable to Western minds (I know of three manu- 
scripts by European writers that were destroyed in the earthquake, 
and not one of these authors has had the heart to return to his task), 
Mr. Yabuki rewrote his book, which in this second version runs to 
some 1,300 pages. 

I will not attempt to summarize the contents of this vast work ; 
but I hope that the following notes will call attention to the 
importance of contemporary Buddhist scholarship in Japan, and to 
the necessity for all students of Northern Buddhism to be equipped 
with a knowledge of Japanese. 

The history of the Three Degrees Sect stretches roughly from the 
end of the sixth to the middle ‘of the ninth century. It derives its 
name from the theory that between the departure of one Buddha and 
the arrival of his successor there are three “ steps by which mankind 
climbs down to darkness. For 500? years his essence is still perceived 
and his teaching rightly apprehended; for a further 500 years an 
“idolon”’ orimage of his person and doctrine can still reach the human 
mind. In the third stage (which lasts till the coming of the future 
Buddha Maitreya) the concept of Buddha has irredeemably vanished. 
we are all spiritually blind, sinful, incapable of perceiving the middle 
path between existence and non-existence, over-specialized (“ sharp "’) 
in our sense-perceptions, so utterly corrupt as to defile the most 
generous action by the very fact that it is we who perform it. 

This three-fold division of the period between Buddha and Buddha 
was a theory accepted by almost all sects and goes back to very early 
days. It was in the stress laid upon this doctrine and the consequences 
drawn from it that the San Chieh sect was peculiar and even, as was 
subsequently decided, heretical. 

The Founder.—Hsin-hsing * was born at Heiang-chou in Honan 


i Paris, 1911-13. 
1 The periods are variously given, but according to all reckonings the sixth 


{2 47- 
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in a.p. 540. In his youth he was an invalid, and consequently unable 
to practise meditation or recite the scriptures, But from his 
seventeenth year his interest was centred on religion. He became 
a monk, and seems to have inhabited two different monasteries 
his native town. Here he thought out the new doctrine and way of 
life which will be presently described. But at the age of 47 he had 
found only four converts; two mon ks and two laymen who were 
apparently both members of his own family. However, his tame was 
rapidly growing, and next year (589) he was summoned to the 
capital (Ch’ang-an in Shensi) by the Emperor Wén of the Sui dynasty. 
In 594 he died and was buried in the Chung-nan hills. During his 
latter years he achieved an extraordinary reputation. The culogies 
written after his death teem with resounding phrases, the “greatest of 
Sakyamuni's followers’, “sole support of the Church”; but the 
anecdotes told concerning him, such as his excessive outburst of 
sensibility at the age of 4, on seeing a bull straining to drag a cart 
through the mud, are the stock-in-trade ot Buddhist hagiography, 
and give us no clue whereby to distinguish him from rival saints. 
Moreover, we cannot be certain what part of the doctrine, as we know 
it from later writings, belongs to the founder himself, and what was 
added by his successors, so that our picture both of his personality 
and his opinions becomes somewhat dim. What emerges vividly 
from the surviving documents is the general complexion of San Chieh 
views during the time of the sect’s prosperity. 

This age, then, is a dark chasm which divides the world that 1s gone 
from the world that 1s to come. We are like a traveller who, after the 
sun has set and before the moon has risen, must creep warily along the 
main high road. If he turns to right or left he may mistake a ditch 
for a dyke, a shadow for a stepping stone. And so we, if we turn aside 
to worship this Buddha or honour that saint, may in the darkness of 
our latter-day hearts, for all we know, be worshipping a pig or honouring 
a goat. And what is the main road, the general way, that is left 
tous! 

Our inner, transcendental vision 18 lost: Buddha is no longer 
visible to us in his “ true form ” but only in the complicated, kaleido- 
scopic mirage that our physical senses convey ; he is accessible only 
as mirrored in All Creatures that have Life. For this reason the 
followers of Hsin-hsing provoked ridicule by prostrating themselves 

1 Owing to the theory that plants cannot feel snd that life is consciousness, the 
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in the street before any chance-comer, whether donkey or human 
being. Our behaviour must be appropriate to the Age in which we 
live. The followers of Sakyamuni in the First Age were able to 
fertilize their lives with meditation and prayer. But for us to imitate 
them would be just such folly as once led a fool to strew gold and 
silver on his field instead of manure, thinking that it was filthy to 
eat cabbages that were grown with the aid of dung. Nor can life in 
the cloister help us. Who are we that we should live in houses with 
fine rooms, when Buddha (i.e, mankind and all creatures) must often 
dwell in vile and nauseous places ? 

The followers of the sect accordingly did not live in monasteries, 
but were allotted courtyards and out-houses of monastic buildings. 
Their lives, however, were spent for the most part in crowded streets 
and markets. Here, rather than in cell or hermitage, they felt able 
to commune with the Tathagata, the ceaseless undercurrent of life. 
For images and libraries of holy books they had little respect. “ Such 
things,” says a ninth century opponent, “ they regard as mere lumber.”’ 

Another tenet of the sect was that, for men of the Third Stage, the 
attainment of individual salvation was impossible. We are like a 
carriage that has come to bits. The individual pieces are useless. 
But tied together with rope and a few sticks it may yet see service of 
a kind. And so must we, making ourselves as blind as possible (for 
our sharpened senses tinge the world for us with a false diversity and 
separateness) rumble along together, stealthily and unobtrusively 
creeping nearer to salvation, like a man who with his servants has 
been made prisoner in a foreign land. He escapes from his prison, 
But he still wears his Chinese clothes and’ if he were seen on the road 
he would at once be arrested. So he must go secretly, travelling only 
at night, and thus he may reach his own home. 

The followers of the sect currently observed austerities that had 
indeed long been known as forms of occasional penance, but had never 
been adopted as a permanent way of life, They ate only once in the 
day and would take no food that they had not themselves received as 
alms. Their clothes were made of such rags as they could collect from 
rubbish heaps. Most conspicuous of all was the stress they laid on 
alms-giving: “ Of all the Buddhas that occupy the diverse spheres 
of the Ten Quarters of the Universe, there is not one who gained his 
Buddhahood save by alms-giving.” About 630 was founded the 
Inexhaustible Treasury, into which were tilted cart loads of silk 
and money. The great houses of Ch’ang-an poured out their wealth 
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in this anonymous donorship.' From time to time the treasury was 
opened, and its contents divided into three parts. One was used in 
the repair of ancient monasteries and stiipas, for it was a tenet of the 
sect that the degenerate beings of this “ third stage * are incapable 
of producing new buildings that would not be an insult to the ideas 
they were supposed to imeorporate. A second part was distributed 
among the poor and hungry all over China, the rest being used in 
miscellaneous dedications. A certain P’ei Hstian-chih whose piety 
had attracted attention for many years, was put in charge of the 
treasure-room. About 650 he was suspected of peculation. He got 
wind of this, and fled. On the wall of his sleeping-place the monks 
found the poem :— 

You put your lamb under the wolf's care, 

You left your bone in front of a hungry dog ; 

Knowing that I was not an Alohan * 

How could you expect me not sometimes to steal ! 

In 713 was published an Imperial proclamation which stated that 
this treasury ‘“‘ supposed to succour the poor and weak, has in reality 
been squandered for improper purposes "It was therefore to be seized 
and officially distributed among Taoist and Buddhist temples. This 
was not the first time that the sect had suffered from governmental 
hostility. Their writings, accepted as orthodox by the official list 
of scriptures drawn up in 664, were denounced as heretical in the list 
of 695, In 699 a proclamation ordered the sect to abandon all practices 
and austerities save those of begging, eating only once a day, avoiding 
cereal food, and meditation.2 In 725 the followers of Hsin-hsing 
were ordered to destroy the partitions which separated their quarters 
from those of the ordinary monks. In 730 their writings were again 
denounced as unorthodox. However, it appears (not with absolute 
certainty) that in 800 their books once more appeared on the official 
list. In 845 strong measures were taken against the huge encroach- 
ments that monasticism had made on Chinese life. Thousands of 
monasteries were closed and their inhabitants compelled to resume a 
lay existence. After this date such faint echoes of the sect’s activity 
as still survive are to be sought in Korea and Japan rather than in 

1 It was considered an essential of alma-giving that it should be entirely impersonal, 
the donor neither disclosing his name nor having any control over the way in which 
his gifts were used. 

2 Arhat, Saint. 

2 Meditation was, however, theoretically discouraged by the sect. 

4 The (Ang Yiion Lu. 
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China, The Korean catalogue of 1090 still contains two works of the 
San Chieh sect. In Japan, the Shds6-in Treasury at Nara contains 
fragments of San Chieh writings that were copied in 747. Throughout 
the middle ages important works survived that have now completely 
disappeared, and even in 1792 Ensen, a priest of the Z6jiji, writes 
that he once saw a copy of the San Chieh Chi Lu (Hsin-hsing’s principal 
work), but could make no sense of It. 

At the present moment there survives in Japan only one work, 
the San Chieh Fo Fa (in four chapters which are scattered over Various 
temple libraries). All the reat of our knowledge concerning the sect 
is derived from the Tun-huang manuscripts brought back by Pelliot 
to Paris and Stein to London. Of these there are about 20; they were 
examined by Mr. Yabuki in 1916, and again in 1922. 

One document (Stein 2157) incomplete at both ends, appears 
to be an extract from Hsin-hsing’s own writings. The rest date from 
the T’ang dynasty and in method of composition follow the practice 
of T’ang commentators ; that is to say, they subject scriptural and 
exegetic texts to an elaborate and rather forced analysis, discovering in 
them hidden schematizations and cross-correspondences.! The interest 
of the San Chich sect was of course centred upon those scriptures 
that foretell or can be construed to foretell the coming of the Third 
Stage. Of Hinayana works the most useful was the Mixed Agama, 
which is frequently quoted; but the basis of San Chieh teaching is the 
Satra of the Ten Wheels (Nanjio 64) which explains how Buddha's ten 
wheels (i.e. ten powers) can efface the ten Sin-wheels of humanity. 
The discourse is given at the request of the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha, 
who arrives at the assembly clad asa monk. The worship of a particular 
Buddha was utterly at variance with the views of the sect, but the 
need for a central figure was felt, and in course of time it seemed at 
any tate to outward spectators that the Bodhisattva Kshitigarbha 


played much the same part in the San Chieh sect as did the Buddha 


Amitabha among followers of the Pure Land doctrine. Kshitigarbha 
is indeed preeminently the guardian deity of the Between-time—the 
gap between one Buddha and the next. 
Each day at break of dawn he enters into successive meditations 
And mentally visits every Hell, to relieve the sufferings of the 
| u One excellent practice of the sect deserves mention. In quoting they serapulously 


between “the text’, "the purport’, or " general sense" of the text 
and “human opinion”, Le. the commentaries. 
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In Buddha-less spheres of this World he saves all living things ; 
In this life and the after life he can lead the way. 


Thus Kshitigarbha assists Yama in the merciful judgment of the 
dead, and in China replaces him, Yama being relegated to a merely 
accessory position. Readers of Un Traité Manichéen will remember 
that Kshitigarbha figures there (p. 53) as the fourth of the Five Deities 
of the Macrocosm. Did Manicheism borrow the name from Buddhism, 
or did both religions draw on a common source ? Other alternatives 
seem improbable.t The Sitra of the Ten Wheels, first translated into 
Chinese early in the fifth century, seems to be a genuine translation 
from Sanskrit, and the cult of Kshitigarbha presumably existed m 
India, or at any rate in some sphere of Sanskrit culture in the fourth » 
century. But it is not mentioned by any of the Chinese pilgrims, from 
F'a Hsien onwards. 

Another link between the San Chieh sect and Manicheism is the 
Great Cloud Sitra. In 690 the usurping Empress Wu How caused a 
“« new translation ” of this well-known siitra to be made, with passages 
inserted in which it was foretold that Maitreya would one day descend 
to earth and rule China in the guise of a woman. The new translation 
was officially circulated throughout China, and Wu Hou was able to 
pose as an incarnation of the Future Buddha. Now we know that the 
Manichean temples erected in China in 768 and 771 received the name 
of Great Cloud Temples, and it has been suspected that there was 
some connection between Manicheism and the forged prophecies issued 
+n the new Great Cloud Sitra of 690. Finally, the San Chieh sect was 
currently accused of having had a hand in the concoction of these 
prophecies. It has therefore been suspected that there is some connec- 
tion between San Chiech and Manicheism. All those questions, only 
alluded to in the final version of the book, were discussed at length in 
the draft which perished in 1923. We can only hope that Mr. Yabuki 
will find time to return to them, particularly in view of the increasing 
interest in Manicheism. 

The intrinsic importance of the San Chieh documents, apart from 
the light they shed on an obscure chapter of Buddhist history, hes 
rather in the state of feeling that they express than in any intellectual 
subtlety, dialectic power or literary beauty, qualities in which they 
fall far short of the Indian Abhidharma. The controversies of the age 
ware marred by the vastness of the accepted Buddhist Canon. Each 


1 It is, for example, unlikely that Buddhism derived the name from Manicheism. 
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party in the discussion quoted from its own favourite bunch of 
scriptures, which the other disputant accepted as orthodox, but 
chose for purposes of argument to ignore. The opponents, therefore, 
could never get to grips, and it was only fatigue or lack of ingenuity 
that brought the combat toa close. But as documents of psychological 
history the writings of the sect are of the greatest interest, all the more 
so since the secular literature of Hsin-hsing’s age (the second half of 
the sixth century), being mostly éither trivial or wholly retrospective, 
fails to throw light on the contemporary mind of Chima. It 1s not 
difficult to trace a connection between the San Chieh creed and the 
desperate political situation of China at the time of Hsin-hsing’s birth. 
Four hundred years of disunion and disorder had followed the fall 
of the Han dynasty. Half and sometimes more than half of the 
country had been seized by successive barbarian invaders; public 
security had sunk to the lowest ebb. Finally, in Hsin-hsing’s prime 
had come the great prosecution of 574, when 2,000,000 (?) Taoist 
and Buddhist monks were forced back into secular life. It seemed 
indeed as if the destruction of the Law so often foretold in apocalyptic 
works as marking the last phase before the coming of Maitreya, had 
actually taken place, But the Third Stage was to last 10,000 years, 
and by no reckoning could rt be maintained that m the sixth century 
it had advanced more than a few hundred years, Maitreya was there- 
fore a long way off, and he figures only occasionally and very dimly 
in the San Chieh books, Theirs is a dark and hopeless or at least 
desperate creed, that flattens out the spiritual world into one dead 
level of ignorance and folly. It could not long compete with the 
optimistic creeds that offered a swift and easy approach to Paradise. 

The sect with which Hasin-hsing’s followers came chiefly into 
conflict was indeed the Pure Land! (Japanese Jodo) whose worship 
of Amitabha, a “separate Buddha”, seemed to them a perilous pro- 
ceeding. With the other great Chinese sect, the Dhyana (Zen) which 
arose almost at the same time, they came to a less definite issue, for 
though meditation was considered by the San Chieh to be “ unsuit- 
able” to the age, they did not altogether eschew it. The Tun Huang 
collections contain a large number of wholly unedited Zen documents. 
It is greatly to be hoped that Mr. Yabuki or one of his colleagues 


1 The earliest Paradise scripture that survives in the Chinese Tripitaka is the 
Akshobhya Siitra, translated in a.p. 147. Whether An Shih-kao's translation of the 
Ami@dbha Silira (attributed to the same time) ever existed is doubtful, in view of the 
extremely conflicting evidence about the extent of his activities, 
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will turn their attention to these and throw some light on the absolute 
darkness which surrounds the birth of the most famous and typical 
Far Eastern sect. 

A. WALEY. 


MoHAMMEDAN SAINTS AND SancTuaries IN Patestine. By TauFik 
Canaan. London: Luzac and Co,, 1927. 

This book, by Dr. T. Canaan, a Jerusalem physician who has 
made a considerable study of Arab folk-lore, who is a prominent 
member of the Palestine Oriental Society, and also author of Aberglaube 
und Volkamedizin im Lande der Bibel, gives a valuable and interesting 
account of sanctuaries and of saints who are the object of a popular 
cult in Palestine to-day. It is not limited, as the title would suggest, 
to Muslim shrines and saints only, but deals also with those venerated 
by Palestinian Christians. 

The author discusses the sites of these sanctuaries and the reasons 
for their choice. “ High Places” have always been associated with 
religion in Palestine, and monasteries as well as shrines are to be found 
on the summits of the hills there to this day, and that this preference 
was well-known even in the earliest days of Istam, 1s suggested by the 
tradition according to which the Prophet stated that after a certain 
period, “ monastic life upon the tops of the mountains” would be 
lawful for his followers." 

The writer, in describing the structure and decoration of these 
tombs, gives several inscriptions, including that on the tomb of 
Fatima (daughter of the Imam Husayn, not Hasan as stated here), 
near Hebron, which is given more fully by Ibn Battita.* 

The association of trees with shrines and holy personages, of which 
the author gives several instances, was to be found also in pre-Islamic 
Arabia and is still existent among Muslims in India and Albania and 

‘orth Africa.? 

The types of tombs mentioned include the “ magim "’, a sanctuary 

of some size, sacred usually to a saint universally honoured, which 


1 Al-Dhahabi, Mizin al-i'tidal, i, p. 377. 
Bp AN ce Ge Sh Ray EN J I 
ey es Pe Cr eee 

(i, p. 119). 

’ CE. Robertaon Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 185-03. Al-Tabarl, i, 922. 

Garnett, Women of Turkey (Muslim), p. 212; Trumelet, Lea Saints du Tell, pp. 306-25. 
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M. Clermont Ganneau has identified with the “ makim ” of Deutero- 
nomy, and the “high places” against which the Jewish prophets 
preached so often in vain.’ Another type is the “ huwayta", which 
in Palestine is the name given to a small enclosure of stones, and is 
also found in North Africa as a pyramid of stones, in the form of a 
eircle or horse-shoe, erected over the tomb of marabouts, who are 
not of sufficient importance to be given a more pretentious shrine. 
At these shrines offerings are made, including animal sacrifices. The 
“mugaddam * (not “ muqaddim"’) mentioned in this connection 
(p. 160) to whom Doutté refers (Magie et Religion) is not an “ offerer ”’, 
but a shaykh; the term is used in North Africa to denote the local 
leader of a group of dervishes. 

To the saints venerated at these shrines, recourse is had in all 
difficulties ; to them prayers are offered and vows made. As human 
beings once themselves, they understand human needs and weaknesses, 
and are easier of access than God Most High. To the Palestinians, 
as to Muslims all over the world, the saints have become minor deities 
and superstition has given them a place equal to—if not above—that 
of God Himself. As in other Muslim countries, women saints receive 
veneration equally with men, and though their shrines are fewer in 
number in Palestine than those of men saints, the author notes that 
60 per cent. of the women saints enjoy a wide reputation as compared 
with only 31 per cent. of the men. 

Like all Muslim saints, these Palestinian “walis” are popularly 
believed to have the power of working miracles, healing the sick and 
punishing those who do violence to their shrines, while they are also 
credited with ability to walk on the sea and to fly. The saints of 
Palestine naturally include many Biblical characters such as Nebi 
Misa (Moses), Da’iid (David), Ayib (Job), Yinis, (Jonah), and 
Khalil (Abraham) revered by Christians, Jews, and Muslims alike, 
and also saints of purely Muslim origin, including such famous leaders 
as al-Dasiiqi, al-Rifa‘i and Abi Hurayra, whose shrines are found here, 
though they were actually buried elsewhere. The woman saint Rabi‘a 
(see p. 57), who 1s buried in the grotto of St. Pelagia, is Rabi‘a bint 
Isma‘il of Syria,? not her more famous namesake Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya 
of Basra,? who died and was buried at Basra, 

It is a pity that this book, with its wealth of valuable material, 





| Arabs in Palestine, p. 200, 
* Ob. a.m. 135. 
1 Ob. acm, 185, 
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should not have been provided with a full index, a lack for which a 
detailed table of contents is no adequate compensation and it is also 
regrettable that a book so carefully compiled should be marred by 
want of care in proof-reading. “ Wich” for “ which", ~ wifs ” for 
“ wives’, “ backed” for “ baked”, “ mediant © for “ mendicant ” 
are only a few out of numerous misprints. It 1s also unfortunate, since 
the book appears in English, that a system of transliteration more 
generally intelligible to English readers, should not have been adopted 
in preference to the German system. 

M. 5. 


Lerrers on Renicion anp Fo.xiore. By the late F. W. Hasiuck, 
annotated by M. M. Hasivex. London: Luzac and Co., 1926. 
12s. 6d. 

These are the letters of a scholar who had a wide knowledge of the 
religions, history, and folklore of the Levant, and had also made a 
close study of the unpublished records of earlier travellers. His 
contributions to the Annual of the British School at Athens and to 
“ Folklore”, and his other published work had made him an accepted 
authority on his special subjects, and his premature death at the age 
of 42 was deeply regretted by a large circle of those who were interested 
in the folklore of the Near East. 

The letters were written to a personal friend, not for purposes of 
publication, and for most of the period which they cover the writer 
was an invalid, and as such precluded from as systematic a study as 
he would have liked to make of the topics he discusses. The letters 
have been selected and annotated by his wife, to whom the thanks of 
readers are due for the careful way in which she has carried out a 
task which in the nature of the case was difficult, but to which she 
brought first-hand knowledge of many of the subjects discussed. 

The letters deal, as the title-page tells us, with religion and folk- 
lore, and mainly with the two great religions of Christianity and 
Islim and their interplay in the Near East, and there is much dis- 
cussion of saints and sanctuaries, ‘* Rabahet ~ (mentioned on page 189) 
should be Rabi‘a bint Isma‘il, a well-known Syrian saint who died 
at Jerusalem in a.H. 135. 

The book contains an interesting appendix on the Round Temple 
and Round Church, and is well illustrated by photographs and sketches, 
the latter by the author himself. The feeling with which one leaves _ 
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this book is that of deep regret that the gifted and scholarly writer 
of these letters should not have lived to work out and develop his 
interesting theories, and to give them in finished form to the world. 
This book makes the reader look forward to the longer work Islam and 
Christianity by this writer, also edited by his wife, which is now in 
the press. 

MARGARET SMITH. 


ee ee: 


Tue Drewar or THE Copric Cuurcn. From the Vatican Codex Copt. 
Borgia 59. Edited by Dz Lacy O'Leary, D.D. pp. vii + 120. 
Luzac. 12s. 

I reviewed the first part of this publication, covermg the first 
four months of the Coptic year, in the Bulletin, vol. iv (1926), p, 406, 
the text of which was reproduced from the MS. of the Difnar in the 
John Rylands Library at Manchester ; this is a welcome instalment, 
and I look forward to the final portion, which is also to be found in the 
Vatican MSS.—the present volume covers the months of Tobi, Mechir, 
Phamenoth, and Pharmouthi: Pachon, Paoni, Epep, and Mesore (and 
the Epagomenae) are still to come. For general remarks on this 
important liturgical book of the Coptic Church, I venture to refer 
back to my previous notice. 

The following suggestions may be made in the names of the Saints 
commemorated :— 

5 Tobi. Eusegnius: not Eugenius (Syneraritum, ed. Basset, but) 
Hugiyios. 

18 Mechir. Malatinos (= Meletianus), given by the Coptic text, 
is wrong: the Arabic has the true name ,y 94 = Meletius. 

25 Mechir. The virgin saint martyred with Archippus (or Arsenius) 
and Philemon was not Pelikia but Lycia. Dr. O'Leary has printed 
enecpamt MeAmia, which is ungrammatical, for the copula is 
needed: read enecpan nme AKié. “ her name being Lycia ”, 

14 Phamenoth. Anodoros and Alindios: should be Agathodorus 
and Elpidius. 

17 Pharmouthi, Eplanios: the Arabic of the Synazarium gives 
the right reading, Blasius ; he became so popular in the West that we 
sometimes forget his Eastern origin—an Armenian by birth, bishop of 
Sebaste, 

19 Pharmouthi. Aristo: so shortened as to be almost a nick- 
name; from Aristobulus. On this day there is also a commemora- 
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tion of seven martyrs, over the last of whom Dr. O'Leary has gone 
wrong, calling him (or her) Nikome. The Coptic is MAscoc Aen 
tukosen Are &a Awan ; not difficult in itself, but made certain 
by a reference to the Synazarium, which ends the list with .¢ pm) 4 
(Valesius) and then says of them _--= ae ge Gb. Dr. O'Leary 
should not have been deceived by a Greek word with the Coptic 
plural article. 

Students of Egyptian hagiology should be grateful to Dr. O'Leary 
and to the Bristol Colston Research Society, whose generosity has 
assisted the present publication, and we must hope that they will 
continue their help to allow the work to be completed. 

Ss. GASELEE. 


Marco Potro: In Musone. A cura di Lui: Foscoro BeNxepetto, 
14% 10 in. pp. v-cexxi; 3-281, several leaves unnumbered. 
Firenze, Olschki, 1928. 

Professor Benedetto, liberally subsidized as it appears by the City 
of Venice and by the Italian Geographical Society, has been able to 
devote himself for three years to the study of the text of Marco Polo, 
and the result appeared in a large well-printed volume at the beginning 
of 1928, The book is divided into two parts, Introduction and Text. 
It is evident that the text was printed before the Introduction and 
that the latter was printed off sheet by sheet as it was written, so that 
the author gives information on p. cii which he was unable to do on 
p. Ixxxi. Very remarkable as the whole book is it might have been 
better still perhaps if it had been done more deliberately and had 
received a final revision before any part of it was printed. It has been 
said to be based on the study of “all the manuscripts”, but the 
author himself makes no such claim and indeed he could hardly have 
read, much less studied, all the 120 odd MSS. which he describes, in 
the space of two years or less, in addition to transcribing the longest 
of them all and large passages from several others." But it is clear 
enough that he has read and. studied a large number of the more 
important MSS. and with regard to not a few of these he is the first 
scholar to record the results of such study. The Introduction consists 
of a description and reasoned classification of all the MSS. known to 
Benedetto. Such a classification has no doubt been attempted before, 

1 Since writing this I have seen a statement in the Rivista Geograjica Italiana 
that Prof. Benedetto studied the Marco Polo MSs. in the summer of 1f24. 
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for example by Yule, but on nothing at all like the present scale. 
And though further study may modify some of the conclusions im 
some small points, it does not seem likely that Benedetto’s work will 
need to be done again. The MSS. are securely divided off into five 
families, of which four are in turn cut up—one of them with almost 
infinite intricacy—into subfamilies. It is characteristic of Benedetto’s 
method, or perhaps a mere indication of haste and want of revision, 
that he provides no list of MSS. with numbers or other fixed symbols 
by which he and his successors may refer to them briefly, and that At 
may mean the Paris MS. Fr. 5631 in Chapter I, while the della Crusca 
MS. at Florence is A! in Chapter III; and that VB is used on p. clxxxin 
without any explanation of the initials or any statement that they are 
to be applied to a certain small class of Italian MSS.; that he calls 
leaves cc., ff., and (I think) pp., indiscriminately ; and that he refers 
to his own printed text sometimes by the chapter and line, sometimes 
by the leaf and column of the MS, There are some misprints and many 
slips in the transcription of manuscripts. 
The second half of the book is occupied by the text. At the head of 
each page is the text of F (Fr. 1116) correctly transcribed and well 
edited at last. The erratic spelling of the original is in some cases 
standardized and modernized, but this extremely difficult operation 
has been wisely and moderately performed. One would like to ask 
in passing how the sound of W was expressed in medieval French or 
Italian. Is uocan (which Yule identifies with Wakhan) necessarily 
modernized as Vocan, or may it remain Uocan? The still more erratic 
punctuation has been very thoughtfully and successfully modernized. 
And finally the very frequent gaps and mistakes of the original have 
been filled or corrected as the case may be. These additions and 
corrections are for the most part obvious and within the power of any 
careful reader to make, but some of them are more ingenious and 
difficult, and in any case here they are, clearly set down in print, and 
the famous text is perfectly intelligible for the first time. A very few 
of these emendations seem to be unnecessary, and one or two perhaps 
mistaken, At the foot of the page in smaller type are printed the addi- 
tional passages not found im F from other sources, and pre- eminently 
of course from Ramusio (which remains the sole authority for many 
passages) and Z, a modern but hitherto unnoticed MS. found by 
Benedetto in the Ambrosiana at Milan. The success with which this 
awkward piece of arrangement has been carried out by printers and 
editor is very remarkable. The additions themselves are full of interest 
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and some of those from Z appear in print absolutely for the first time. 
Of some of these new pieces one feels that their general suppression 
does credit to the good taste of the middle ages, but others are of 
quite extraordinary interest and we cannot be too grateful to Benedetto 
for having recovered them. Between these two parts of the page 
and in still smaller print come critical notes, the least satisfactory 
part of this most satisfactory section of the book. One need not 
complain that there is not, as one enthusiastic reviewer has said there 
is, a complete apparatus ecrificus; such a thing would merely be an 
unwieldy mass of useless matter, Wherever a change has been made 
in the text of F, the reading of the MS. is given below. Thus where 
sovran de is printed in the text (p. 210), dow ranee (a slip for rawec) 
appears in the notes. This is as it should be ; but why space should be 
wasted by recording all the little mistakes in the French Geographical 
Society's edition of 1824, it is hard to see. That text has done good 
work, and its publication was one of the greatest events in the history 
of Marco Polo studies. Nothing is gained by laughing at it now, and 
the great space thus wasted could have been filled to very great 
advantage first by giving the authority for the emendations of the 
text, and secondly by adding to the present very small selection of 
various readings, especially in the case of the proper names. 

The illustrations are interesting, and well done, but of no critical 
value. It is specially disappomting and most surprising not to find 
a page of Z among the facsimiles of famous manuscripts. There ts 
an admirable index. 

In conclusion Professor Benedetto is specially to be congratulated 
on having given us an edition of one definite text (F), relegating all 
additional matter to footnotes and resisting the temptation to produce 
another eclectic text or to make any foolish attempt to restore an 
imaginary “ original text"’; and to this very notable edition his 
learned essay on the classification of the manuscripts forms a worthy 
introduction. 

A. C, MouLe. 


Travers or Fray Sepastian Manrigue. Edited by Lievr.-Cot, 
C.E.Lvarp. Voli: Arakan. Hakluyt Society, 1927. 37s. 6d. 
Before his deeply lamented death last year, Colonel Luard had, 
with the assistance of Father Hosten, completed his edition of the 
Travels of Fray Sebastian Manrique, the first volume of which has just 
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been published by the Hakluyt Society. The whole work will certainly 
form a valuable addition to this great series of travels, Here and there 
the volume seems to have lacked the final touch. On p. 141 “ fast” 
seems a misprint for “ feast’; and there are notes which will never 
be needed by those who use the volume, e.g. the note on Masulipatam 
on p. 217. Nor do we like the practice of clubbing several notes together 
under a single reference number. But apart from these trifles, the 
volume is excellently edited, and the translation, which simplifies 
many of Manrique’s involved sentences, runs with ease and with 
something of the true tone of the seventeenth century. 

As a writer, Manrique cannot rank high. He is rhetorical, full of 
quotations from the Vulgate, the Fathers, and occasionally profane 
writers. He is not always honest, as we reckon honesty, and will cite 
native chronicles when his real source of information is Mendez Pinto. 
After the manner of Livy, he places in his own and other people's 
mouths prodigious harangues, which can never have been delivered. 
But his narrative of his own adventures is straightforward and 
at times vivid ; and he himself must have possessed a most 
attractive personality. He was a zealous missionary, and yet 
tactful and disereet. He was evidently able to impress those 
with whom he came in contact—king, priests, or officials. We 
judge him to have been entirely free from the faults and vices 
which are commonly attributed to the Portuguese of his day in India ; 
and he appears at once pious, humble, and humane. He compares 
himself with all his advantages of Christian upbringing with an Indian 
Christian, and was confused to think how little he was doing, although 
in fact he had risked his life time and again. 

The principal value of the present volume consists in the account 
which it gives of the kingdom of Arakan in the second quarter of the 
seventeenth century. Manrique, who belonged to the Augustinian 
Order, was sent from Hugli to minister to the Christian population 
to the eastwards, and so proceeded to Dianga, the port opposite 
Chittagong, and then to Arakan, where he was detained by the Magh 
ruler, who, like the Burmese kings, could not bear to allow foreigners 
to leave his dominions. It was some five years before he could effect 
his departure, and ‘his narrative throws much light on a kingdom best 
remembered for the raids conducted by the Maghs and vagabond 
Portuguese in their service on the eastern districts of Bengal. 
Manrique’s account of the Portuguese is probably more favourable 
than was warranted by the facts; at all events he displays their best 
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side to the reader, as was indeed natural in a fellow-countryman. 
His description of many of the Arakanese customs is very inconsistent 
with Buddhist principles ; and it is sometimes hard to know whether 
he is mistaken, or whether more primitive customs had modified 
Buddhist practices. In one case at all events, his description of the 
Talaing spirit-dance, he is probably mistaken in introducing sacrifices, 
At the court Muslim influences were strong, as was natural owing to 
the neighbourhood of the great Moghul Empire. It had been exhibited 
by the adoption of Persian titles and the issue of medallions bearmg 
the kalima, in spite of the king’s Buddhist faith, At the court of 
Thirithudamma Manrique found a Muslim magician exercising great 
influence; and he is said to have induced the king to prelude his 
coronation by a huge number of expiatory executions ; but these must 
have been due less to any specific Muslim influence than to the survival 
of more primitive ideas, as Mr. Harvey has pointed out. The corona- 
tion is described in great detail; and was preceded by the coronation 
of twelve minor chiefs so as to justify the King’s assumption of the 
title * Lord of the Twelve Kings ”. 
H. Dopwett. 


A Paceant ofr Inpia. By ApotF Watey. Pp. x + 556. London: 
Constable and Co., Ltd., 1927. 

The inequality of this book is due to the inequality of the authorities 
which have been used in its compilation. The author lays no claim 
to profound scholarship, and it would be unreasonable to demand of 
the writer of a history of India from the earliest times to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century ability to consult original authorities for all 
his facts, but it is not unreasonable to expect that modern authorities 
should be consulted, The book suggests that the author was engaged 
on it for some years, in the course of which he learned much, for while 
the record of the reign of Aurangzib and of the latter part of that of 
Shah Jahan is based on the best modern authorities, the account of all 
that goes before that period appears to be drawn from the works of 
earlier writers who, for lack of material, could reproduce nothing more 
than the uncritical records of two or three Indian chroniclers. The 
author does not even seem to have consulted, for the reign of Akbar, 
the late Mr. Vincent Smith's illuminating study of that ruler; and 
the same author’s small Oxford History of India would have saved 
Mr, Waley from many a slip; for instance, from the assumption that 


tol. V. PART I. i? 
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Dihli has been from time immemorial an imperial city, and that its 
rulers in the twelfth century were Emperors of India, or even of 
Hindiistan. The use of the geographical term “ Afghinistan”’, when 
speaking or writing of that country before the middle of the eighteenth 
century. is an anachronism, as is also the description of the mounted 
troops of Mu'izz-al-din Muhammad as “ Afghan cavalry". * Alil 
Khan ” is an unfamiliar version of the name of Ilak Khan of Trans- 

oxiana ; it is not safe to assume that two sons of a Muslim sovereign, 
born on the same day, are twins; the Saljiiqs are better described 
as Turks than as “ Tartars ” ; the genealogical tree of the Ghaznavids 
_ will be searched in vain for Mas‘fid’s two sons, “ Modud and Madud " ; 
and Timir was not ‘‘ the Moghul". The correct name, or title, of the 
third of the Slave Kings (not “ emperors") of Dihli was [ltutmish, 
not Altamsh: ‘“ Huluku ” is a strange variant of the name of Hulagi 
Khan ; and the title of the brother of ‘Ala-al-din Khaljt was Ulugh 
Khan, not Alaf Khan. The author's reticence on the subject of the 
relations between ‘Ala-al-din Khalji and Kafir Hazardinari (Malik 
Naib) and between Qutb-al-din Mubarak and Khusrav Khan does 
credit to his delicacy, but amounts to concealment of relevant facts 
without a knowledge of which it is impossible to understand the 
course of events at this period. 

The account of the mutiny of Muhammad thn Tughluq’s army 
before Warangal is incorrect, but the details of the mutiny have been 
so garbled, perhaps intentionally, by the contemporary Indian 
chronicler that few European historians have succeeded in discovering 
the fact that Muhammad himself was the rebel, and that the principal 
officers of his army refused to join him. This prince committed many 
follies after his ascent of the throne, but was never so foolish as to 
contemplate “the conquest of that portion of the Himalayan range 
situated between India and China”, that is to say, nearly the whole 
range. The title of the first king of the Bahmani dynasty of the 
Dakan was not “ ‘Ali-al-din Hasan Shah Gangu Bahmam”, but 
“<Ali-al-din Hasan, Bahman Shah", and it had no connection with 
the caste-name Brahman. Mr. Waley was probably unaware of the 
latest results of epigraphical research. The circumstances of this 
King’s election, too, are very imperfectly narrated, also the account 
of the reign of Firfiz Shah Tughluq, of whose campaigns in Sind and 
Bengal no mention is made. 

The author is too ready to accept genealogical claims formulated, 
but never substantiated, e.g. the claim of Prithvi Raj to descent from 
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the Pindava Yudhisthira ; that of the Rathors of Marwar to descent 
from the Gaharwars of Kanauj ; that of Yisuf ‘Adil Khan of Bijépir 
to descent from the ‘Uthmanli Sultans ; that of Lakhoji Yadavrao to 
* descent from the Yadava house of Devagiri; and that of the Bhonsle 
clan to descent from the Sesodias of Mewar. On the other hand the 
statement that the Nizim Shahi kings of Ahmadnagar were “to a 
certain extent of Hindu extraction” is misleading. They were 
immediately descended of a Brahman family of Pathri- 
Indiscriminate praise of Akbar is another defect of this book. He 
was undoubtedly a very great ruler, and in advance of his age, but he 
was not free from weaknesses, among which were inordinate vanity, 
love of conquest for its own sake, incontinence, and intemperance. 
The courtly fabrication that he chivalrously refused to smite the 
~ wounded Hemu has been too readily accepted, the account of the 
death of Jaimal at his hands is inaccurate, and ‘Jbddat-Khana does 
not mean House of Argument, but House of Worship. To assert that 
the apostate Christians who fell into Akbar’s hands on the capture of 
Asirgarh were “ re-baptized ” is to accuse the Portuguese priests in 
Akbar’s camp, the best, be it remembered, that Goa could produce, 
of gross ignorance of Catholic doctrine and practice. Those whose 
baptism is doubtful are baptized sub conditione, but a lapsed Christian 
is not re-admitted to the Church by re-baptism, for the Sacrament of 
Baptism cannot be repeated. 

“The famous Moghul clan of the Syeds of Barha” is a strange 
confraternity, A Sayyid is a descendant of the prophet Muhammad, 
and therefore, by descent, an Arab of the Quraish tribe. He cannot 
be a member of a Mughul clan. The claim of the Sayyids of Barha 
to the status of Sayyids has not invariably been admitted, but they 
have not hitherto been accused of being Mongols. No official of the 
emperor Jahangir could have been entitled “ Kuli Khan ”, nor could 
the founder of the dynasty of Golconda have been entitled “ Kuli 
Kutub Shah”. His name and title were Sultan Quli Qutb Shah. 

Only a few out of many inaccuracies have been cited, but 
Mr. Waley’s work is, in spite of its errors, a praiseworthy endeavour 
to present the history of India to the English reader in an acceptable 
form, and it is to be hoped that it will arouse interest in this much 
neglected subject. 

W. H. 
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Toe Letrers or Gerrevpe Bei. Selected and edited by Lapy 
Beit, D.B.E. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 1927. 

It is well that Gertrude Bell should have been allowed to tell her 
own story. No adequate life of her could have been written out by 
a relation or intimate friend, and such a life would have been liable 
to depreciation on the score of partiality. Her letters show the woman 
as she was. From them each can form his own estimate of her worth, 
and few will withhold the meed of admiration due to a personality so 
commanding and so charming. Materialists of the grosser sort may 
regard her life as wasted, in the sense that she missed some of its 
joys, and much of its physical comfort ; but let them re-read this book 
to learn how joyful a life of sacrifice may be. No one was more capable 
than Gertrude Bell of deep affection, of appreciating to the full the 
happiness of intimate association with those whom she loved, and of 
the enjoyment of life's lighter pleasures; but she found a higher 
happiness in the work which lay before her, the work which none but 
she could have done so well. Wherever she was and however she was 
employed, she tasted life to the full. “ Say, is it not rather refreshing 
to the spirit to lie in a hammock strung between the plane trees of a 
Persian garden, and read the poems of Hafiz?” is a strange question 
from one who was yet a girl. Her delight as “the best of all lady 
mountaineers’ in Alpine climbing, in eluding Turkish officials and 
penetrating the country of the Druzes, in the strange gutturals and 
broken plurals of the Arabic language, which she afterwards acquired 
so perfectly ; the great zest with which she entered into the spirit of 
archaeological exploration in Asia Minor, her tolerance even of Basra 
and her joy in her work in ‘Iraq, all go to make up the picture of a full 
and happy life, to which the colour is supplied by her.deep love and 
affection for her family. 

The letters conta a few slips hardly to be expected from such 
a scholar as the writer of them. Among these we may instance yaila 
for yailag, Jelal-ed-Din Zumi for Jelal-ed-Din Rumi, and the state- 
ment that the death of Husain is mourned on Muharram 15, | 

The present writer had the privilege of a slight acquaintance with 
Gertrude Bell, but never enjoyed an opportunity of improving it. 
It needs the pen of one who knew her better to do full justice to this 
wonderful woman. “Scholar, poet, historian, archaeologist, art 
critic, mountaineer, explorer, gardener, naturalist, distinguished 
servant of the State, Gertrude was all of these, and was recognized by 
experts as an expert in them all,” Her family alone can estimate and 
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appreciate her love for them, but the evidence of that love which 
appears in her letters, portrays for the reader a most lovable character. 
Her learning, her ability, her energy, her devotion to duty, and, 
above all, her modesty after great achievements, complete the picture. 
W. H. 


Suna. By Cotermce Kennarp. London: The Richards Press, 
1927. 

This book, discursive, curious, introspective, and intermittently 
observant, breathes the joy of Persian travel, its pictures of which will 
awaken pleasant memories for all who have enjoyed traversing the 
open desert and the naked hills in leisurely fashion with a string of 
mules, and the conversation of muleteers, and of casual acquaintances 
among wayfarers and villagers. ‘‘ The road stretches onwards to a 
long low ridge striped with salt.’ What traveller nearing the end of 
this long stretch, has not longed to see what lies over the edge of the 
ridge, only to discover that what lies beyond is even what lay on the 
hither side? The author has a sense of beauty, and the Aashish-bred 
dream of Isfahan transcends the reality but by a little and merely 
restores faded glories; but Natanz might have left memories other 
than that of the hoary brigand Naib Husain. He will no more play his 
pranks on rotund Englishmen and Bakhtiyari warriors, for both he 
and his son Mashallah have long since expiated on the gibbet their 
lives of violent, if occasionally facetious crime. 

It is a pity that the transliteration of Persian words should convey 
so little idea of their pronunciation, and that in the verses which the 
author reproduces quantity marks should be so misplaced as to destroy 
the rhythm. This is especially regrettable in the verses quoted on 
pages 59 and 60, where the author's faulty and hardly intelligible 
transcription gives no idea of the stately rajaz, one of the most musical 
of all Persian metres. The verse translations need have lost neither 
beauty nor rhythm by closer adherence to the originals. 

Sir Coleridge Kennard’s observation is not always exact. Mullas, 
for instance, do not wear red turbans. Some of his Persian words are 
impossible. There is no such name as “Gurbam Ali”, nor are the 
questioners of the dead named “ Nunkir and Mimkir”, and these are 
only random examples of many similar errors which it would be worth 
while to correct should the book reach a second edition, from which 

\ the author's gibe at his military hosts might well be omitted. 
Wotsetey Hate. 
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KENYA FROM WITHIN. By W. McGrecor Ross, late Director of 
Public Works, Kenya. pp. 486. Eight illustrations from photo- 
graphs and 18 maps and diagrams. London: George Allen and - 
Unwin, Ltd., 1927. 

This is a much-discussed work—and discussed, in some quarters, 
with considerable venom, in spite of the fact that it is commendably 
free from bitterness and notably fair to all parties. It is also eminently 
readable, and may be recommended to the attention of anyone 
interested in Kast Africa, whether prepared or otherwise to agree 
with its conclusions. It must be said, however, that from any point 
of view, Mr. McGregor Ross's book provides abundant food for thought 
and deserves serious consideration. After a historical retrospect sketch- 
ing in outline the events of four centuries, we have, in four most 
illuminating chapters, an account of the Imperial British East Africa 
Company and its activities, and of the various phases through which 
the land question has passed, The currency problem, a sore perplexity 
to outsiders, is also fully explained. We have a graphic picture of the 
various conflicting elements in the Colony and their apparently irrecon- 
cilable interests—but thoughtful readers will discover at least hints 
towards a solution, Due consideration to the questions here raised 
and discussed, would require at least the scope of a Quarterly article : 
suffice it to say that the whole book should be read and carefully 
weighed by intending settlers—more particularly, perhaps, Chapter VII. 
Those who eulogize in glowing terms the “ideal climate” of the 
Highlands are apt to forget that low temperature in equatorial latitudes 
is not everything, and that high altitudes, and perhaps other 
insufficiently investigated factors, may have a disastrous effect on the 
nerves, accounting in many cases for what used to be known in Germany 
as T'ropenkoller. The same is true, to some extent, of Southern Rhodesia, 
a delightful region, but no place for people with, e.g., weak hearts, 
“For English children,"’ Mr. MeGregor Ross says, “the country is a 
forcing-house ''—a point which parents will do well to bear in mind. 

A. W, 


Festscupirr Mermsnor. Hamburg: Augustin,. 1927, 

This handsome volume was offered to Professor Meinhof—the 
doyen of Bantu studies in Europe, on the occasion of his 70th birthday, 
by a number of his colleagues and friends. The fifty contributors 
include representatives of Germany, Austria, Britain, the United 
States, France, Italy, Sweden, Norway, Holland, and South Africa. ¢ 
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Most of the essays deal, as is fitting, with African languages (Meinhot's 
name is chiefly associated with the Bantu family but he has not confined 
his attention to it, as readers of his Sprachen der Hamiten, not to 
mention numerous occasional essays, will remember)—but studies 
from other speech-families, and in general linguistics are contributed 
by Professor Meillet, Dr. Panconcelli-Calzia, Professor Boas, Mr. Sidney 
Ray, and others, and four papers, not strictly linguistic, by 
Dr. Thilenius, FE. Cassirer, M. Schlunk, and T. W. Danzel. The volume 
forms a little library in itself, and would require many pages to discuss 
it adequately. A pathetic mterest attaches to the second essay, 
* Classes nominalesen Wolof”, by the late Maurice Delafosse. Professor 
Westermann’s recent work has placed the whole question of the 
Sudanic languages (in which I suppose Wolof must be included) in 
a new light, and the relationship of his Klassensprachen to Bantu calls 
for intensive investigation. The Wolof classes, though distinguished 
by prefixes, do not appear, on a casual inspection, to be identical with 
the Bantu system, and an important point of difference is to be found 
in the fact that the plural is not indicated by a change of prefix. Han, 
Jensen (Kiel) discusses the negative particle in Bantu for which he 
postulates a primitive form Ka. I cannot here examine his arguments 
in detail, but they appear to me to supply a much-needed explanation 
of the enigmatic Vemba form nshi-, the cause of serious heart-searchings 
to many students, 

K. Roehl (Dar-es-Salaam)—author of a meritorious Shambala 
Grammar, has an interesting paper, headed “ Kine fast verloren 
gegangene Klasse des Ur-Bantu "'—viz. a class with the prefix hu- 
In spite of the wide knowledge and careful research here evident, I 
am unable to agree with the whole of his conclusions. His first set of 
examples (Ruanda uku-guru, Nyamwezi kugulu “foot”, Ruanda 
uku-voko, Herero oku-oko “arm "’, ete.) are clearly locatives, which, by 
a quite intelligible process have taken the place of the simple noun. 
(Cf. Bleek, Comparative Grammar of South African Languages, § 454, 
where the locative nature of the prefix is recognized, though he does 
not hint at the substitution of the locative for the primitive form.) 
This is more particularly evident in words denoting parts of the body, 
which in some languages are found in their original form—e.g. Pogoro 
ligulu “foot ”’-(Mombasa Swahili guu). Apart from these, Roehl 
places in his lost kw- class a number of nouns in which the kw almost 
certainly forms part of the stem, e.g. Swahili w-Awcha “nail”, kose 
“neck, hope “eyelid ", and even ki-fua “ chest ” (as being derived 
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from a primitive -kiiva) and even the almost universal Bantu kumi 
“ten”. With regard to the last-named, one would like to inquire how 
Zulu has developed the form ishumi, whereas the ku- infinitive prefix 1 
(the locative is lost in this language except for some pretty obvious 
traces), retains its shape. Roehl divides the Shambala Auli “ dog ” 
a word “sonst unerklirlich ” into the ku- prefix and li < lia “to ery”; 
therefore = “Heulvieh”! His idea is that this prefix denotes 
(a) parts of the body; (6) animals; (c) plants and parts of plants ; 
(d) weapons, implements, etc.—a fairly comprehensive category. Not 
content with words obviously containing the syllable fu-, he adds 
several in which other consonants are derived by Meinhof from a 
hypothetical primitive k—which ex hypothesi forms part of the stem. 
Dr. Eiselen has written on the modifications produced by nasals in 
the sounds of Thonga—a language not yet sufficiently studied from the 
phonetic point of view, as Junod’s valuable work does not appear to 
have been followed up. 

I have necessarily confined my attention chiefly to the Bantu part 
of this work, but even to this it is impossible to do justice within the 
present limits. Such contributions as that of Professor Daniel Jones 
on “Words distinguished by Tone in Sechuana”, Dr. Doke’s “ The 
Significance of Class Ia of Bantu Nouns”, the Rev. W. Bourquin’s 
* Die Sprache der Phuthi” certainly deserve the full examination which 
cannot be accorded them here. I must, however, mention Miss 
Stevenson's ‘Specimens of Kikuyu Proverbs’, P. Blessing Dahle’s 
transcription (with musical notation) of the Zulu song composed after 
the battle of Isandhlwana, and Dr. Cerulli’s “Tl gergo delle genti di 
bassa casta della Somalia ’—which may be of value in clearing up 
the relation between these “ Nilot tribes" and the Wasanye and 
Waboni of Kenya. 

Of capital importance, to conclude, is Professor Czermak's very 
scholarly and suggestive essay “ Die Lokalvorstellung und jhre 
Bedeutung fiir den grammatischen Aufbau afrikanischer Sprachen "— 
which I would commend to the attention of all language-students. 


A. W. 


* I think it is generally admitted that the infinitive and Jocative prefixes are 
originally identical, though now differentiated in function. 
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Curnsenca Hanpsoox. A Manual of the Nsenga Language spoken in 
the Protectorate of Northern Rhodesia. By A. Smney B. 
Rancer, M.A., F.R.G.S., late Priest of the Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa. 81 = 54, pp. vii+ 337. London ; Sheldon 
Press, 1928. 10s. 6d. 

Neenga is a Bantu language, unwritten till within the last 25 years ; 
the first attempt in this direction being made by the late A.C. Madan, 
who, in 1905, estimated the tribe as numbering some 50,000 individuals. 

‘Mr. Ranger gives the figure as 70,000. They live on the northern bank 
of the Zambezi (whither they appear to have migrated about a hundred 
yeats ago), to the east of the Lwangwa River, extending eastward to 
the border of the Nyasaland Protectorate. Mr. Ranger is of opinion 
that “with the speech of adjacent people, Chinsenga—beyond the 
usual Bantu affinities—has little in common. In its range of words 
it would appear to be richer than, at any rate, those to the east, and 
both in vocabulary and in syntax it bears a closer resemblance to 
Chiwiza and Chiwemba than tothem "’. A cursory inspection, however, 
reveals a large number of words identical in form with those of similar 
meaning in Nyanja, while others are the same save for slight change, 
of sound. The comparative richness of two languages is difficult to 
gauge, unless one has a close acquaintance with both ; a glance at the 
late D. C. Scott’s Mang’anja (Nyanja) Dictionary—bearing in mind, 
moreover, that Dr. Hetherwick has collected between four and five 
thousand additional words—might suggest that this language need 
not fear a comparison with Nsenga. In the author's account of Nsenga 
sounds—though expressed in pre-phonetic terms—there seems nothing 
to which one could take exception, but he raises two interesting 

questions. One concerns the sound for which he uses the symbol w 

(elsewhere, e.g. in Lamba, denoting the bilabial fricative) and which 

is “spoken not with the lips pursed and the mouth contracted, but 

more softly, from the front of the mouth, and with the tongue pressed 
lightly against the lower teeth". Mr, Ranger expressly says that the 
sound is not quite the same as “ what is usually denoted by a 4 in 

Chiwemba ” (i.e. as I understand it, the bilabial fricative). It ts 

probably similar to, if not identical with that referred to in Scott's 

Dictionary, which, according to information received from Dr. Hether- 

wick, is certainly not the bilabial fricative. Another point is the sound 

written as sy and said to be interchangeable with sh (J). I suspect it 
to be—Meinhof's “ cerebral ” (retroflex) s—a very common sound in 

Yao, and not always easy to differentiate from J. 


; = ) 
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As Tegards the arrangement of the noun-classes, I regret to see 
that f- and lu- are lumped together as Class 5, because both have 
plurals in ma- (consequently those lu- nouns which have plurals of 
Class 10 are classed under 9—here called 3). Confusions of this sort 
would be avoided if grammarians would follow Bleek’s arrangement 
of counting singular and plural prefixes as denoting separate classes, 
recognizing the fact that they do not always correspond in pairs—that 
one plural may belong to two or more singulars, or even (as in Ganda) 
that a prefix may be plural with one class of nouns, and singular with 
another, 

The remarks on the first—usually called the person-class are 
extremely suggestive. “In Chinsenga . . . this class is by no means 
confined to words which stand for human beings . . . it comprises 
the names of ... the majority .. . of the animals, birds, fishes 
insects, reptiles, trees, bushes, grass and herbs. Yet the class js not 
limited even to animate beings, whether human or otherwise, for 
_ Included in it are numbers of words which denote things not possessing 
life. In so far as it is possible to generalize, these inanimate objects 
may be said to include, to some extent, dances, scarification-marks, 
maladies and various foods in their prepared state,” 

As regards animals, it seems clear that, originally belonging to 
other classes (most usually the 9th or n- class as nkandwe, jackal) 
they are placed in the first class, and receive its plural prefix, by way of 
personification, With regard to trees and plants the case is more 
puzzling—but I might suggest that some confusion arose (though 
it does not seem to have done so in other languages) through the first 
and third prefixes (mn- or m-) being identical. Whether some obscure 
notion of personality attaches—or formerly did so—to the other 
objects enumerated, it would be interesting to inquire ; it is at any rate 
worth noting that the Baganda places kaumpuli “ small-pox "’ in the 
person-class. 

The “ alternative plural” in ma- (p. LO) is probably (though perhaps 
its original force has been lost or obscured in Nesenga) augmentative, 
implying either a large number of objects, or several objects of unusual 
size. It is curious to find that augmentatives in chi- (p, 12) are treated 
as nouns of the Tth class, and have plurals in wi-, iy Chinyanja they 
count as of the 5th and their plurals take the prefix ma-, The whole 
of this book tempts to further discussion, which, unfortunately, is 
impossible here. It includes a usoful vocabulary and collection of 
phrases, A. WERNER. 
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Ersrt'urunc ms pas Stupium perk KavkasiscHex Spracnex. Mit 
einer Sprachenkarte von ApoLF Drier. Verlag der Asia Major. 
9} x 63, pp. vi + 380. Leipzig, 1928. 

This book deals with thirty-five Caucasian languages divided into 
three sets: those of the north-west (Aphkhaz, Ubych, Circassian), 
the south-west (Georgian, Mingrelian, Laz, Svanetian), and north- 
east (subdivided into the Chechen and Lesghian groups). The author 
makes clear his aim, which is not to speak of foreign languages now 
used in the Caucasus (e.g. Russian, Turkish, Armenian, Osset, etc.), 
and having an Indo-Germanic, Semitic or Ural-Altaic character ; he 
limits his inquiry to those which, as a working hypothesis at least, 
may be considered to have sutlicient in common to be called vaguely 
“Caucasian”, though the isthmus is nothing but a “refugium 
gentium " and not necessarily the original home of any of them, and 
postulates the existence of a “ Protocaucasian ” tongue at some early 
period, Dirr’s book is meant to be a step towards the recognition of 
such a Protocaucasian idiom, and thirty years’ work have well prepared 
him for this effort to give to the world something better than the work 
of von Erckert (1888). Of Marr’s “ Japhetic ” theory Dirr quotes his 
former opinion (Caueasica, i, 1924, p. 109) that there is much truth 
in the theory, whose discovery is comparable in importance with 
that of the unity of Indo-Germanic, etc., but adds that Marr has 
altered his thesis, or rather “ Procrustean bed ” on which he lays and 
maims languages, to such an extent that Dirr can no longer follow 
him, and must protest strongly against the attempt to bring into 
philology the political view now propagated from Moscow of the 
subjugation of the Orient by Indo-European “ bourgeois colonial 
policy ". The sketch-map at the end of the book is poor, as the author 
admits, but to improve it would have cost too much ; the bibliography 
(pp. 378-9) also is inadequate ; the cardinal numbers in the thirty-five 
languages (pp. 358-61) are given. 

Dirr rightly insists on the importance of his work as an endeavour 
to bring the Caucasian languages into direct touch with Western Europe, 
saving students the trouble of learning Russian. For a century 5t. 
Petersburg strove to weaken the prestige of the literary languages of 
the Caucasus by patronizing the lesser languages ; primers, catechisms, 
and school books, sometimes carelessly edited and inaccurate, were 
printed in quaint orthography for tribes who possessed no books or 
MSS. before, and in this way valuable material has been collected and 
" peserved. This policy continues, with results which its authors do 
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not seem to realize; its tendency is not only to strengthen loca 
traditon and desire for “ self determination " and autonomy but, as the 
influence of books such as Dirr’s and Marr's gradually becomes felt, 
to strengthen the sense of Caucasian unity. 

While maintaining the kinship of the Caucasian tongues, the author 
rightly says this does not exclude their relationship to other groups ; 
they forma branch but the branch belongs to a tree with common 
roots. His chapter (pp. 24-8) on the question whether the Caucasian 
languages are really “isolated ” is of interest, and rejects the @ priori 
theory of a “ polygenesis ”. 

The longest section is, naturally, that devoted to the Georgian 
group (pp. 57-131) which alone has a literature and, moreover, a 
strongly marked identity. Here the student will find a very short 
outline of the elements of Georgian grammar, though it is a pity 
that for the sake of economy all the examples are transliterated ; the 
remarks on the nature of the Caucasian verb in general are clear and 
sound (from p. 62), though necessarily brief; a paragraph (p. 129) 
enumerates some of the characteristics of the group. 





O. W. 
Cavcasica. Herausgegeben von A. Dime. Fase. 4 und 5. Verlag 
der Asia Major. 10 % 7, pp. 144 und 130, Leipzig, 1927. 

The fourth part of Mr. Dirrs Caucasica contains two sections, 
of which the former is the conclusion of Armenisch und Siidkaukasisch, 
em Beitrag zur Frage der Sprachmischung von Gerhard Deeters, giving 
a mass of material for the study of Georgian and Armenian phonetics 
and etymology. Chapter IX (p. 13) deals with grammatical gender, 
Chapter X (p. 18) with the Survival of the Indo-Germanic case system 
and the final chapter (Das Armenische als Mischsprache) sums up the 
whole work and ends with a reference to Professor Marr's “ Japhetic ” 
theory, remarking that the question of the relationship of the Georgian 
and Armenian Languages must remain open till we have more certain 
etymological knowledge of the Karthvelian (Georgian) group. 

The second article (to be continued) is Die Sprache der Ubychen, 
grammar, texts, glossary, and German index, by Adolf Dirr, of the 
language of the Ubychs, or Ubukhs, or Abaza, who formerly lived 
in the Wéstern Caucasus, north-west of Sukhum, between the rivers 
Shakhe and Shatshe (cf. Bell's Circassia) but in 1864 all fled, like 
their neighbours, from the Russians to Turkey, and are now almost 
lost as a separate racial and linguistic group. To preserve what i 
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left of their language, Dirr was sent, in 1915, by the Russian Academy 
to Srpand#a Gil (Ismid district) and he here gives the result of his 
visit. All the surviving Ubykhs speak Turkish, Circassian and a 
rapidly lessening quantity of their own tongue. The present article 
devotes 5 pp. to phonetics, the grammatical sketch begins on p. 72, 
and is followed, on p. 110, by texts, with German translation, and 
on p. 125, the glossary. 

The fifth part of the journal Caucasica continues and concludes 
(pp. 1-54) the editor's grammatical sketch, with texts, glossary, and 
German index, of the rapidly dying Ubych language. Professor Dirr 
also gives (pp. 55-9) as a specimen of the polyglot verse of the Tiflis 
costermongers (a jumble of four idioms: Georgian, Armenian, Tatar, 
and Russian), a love-song composed by A. GrisaSvili, ten years ago 
the most popular writer of that kind of composition (collections of 
his works were published in 1910 and 1914), and (pp. 60-72) four 
Udian folk-tales with German translation. The last and longest 
contribution to this number (pp. 73-150, with a sketch-map of the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea, and adjacent regions) is by Robert Eisler, 
and deals with the names of the “ sea-peoples ” in Oriental documents ; 
it is of great interest for all students of the history of the ancient 
world and deals with the etymology of names like Hellene, Dolop, 
Chalyb, Chaldi, etc.; the part played in the formation of these 
ethnic terms by the Caucasian plural endings in ni and pt, bi is insisted 
upon and the 30 pp. of notes full of bibliographical references show 
a vast amount of careful research. A further instalment of this 
important work is to appear in the next number of Caucasica, 

O. WakpRop. 





JEHRBUCH DER GRAMMATIK DER JAPANISCHEN SCHRIFTSPRACHE. 
pp. xxiii + 118. Die Ubungsstiicke auf Japanisch, pp. 19. Von 
, Kurt Meissner. Tokyo, 1927. 

The book under review is, to the best of my knowledge, the first 
grammar of the Japanese written language compiled by a foreigner 
in which an attempt is made to illustrate the relation between the 
written and the spoken forms. The subject matter is fairly well 
arranged, being treated more or less under the direct method, and 
the explanation is short and clear, which is all that is required of a 

| Beside examples illustrative of grammatical rules, reading exercises 
A... ¥ also copiously given, both in native and im romanized scripts, 
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taken from various elementary books and the newspapers. Added 
to these are excellent materials for translation from German into 
Japanese and vice versa. The brief explanation of the epistolary 
style given in the last chapter is extremely useful. 

The book, however, is not faultless. Rather serious is the frequent 
omission of the long vowel sign. A writer of the Japanese language, 
when writing in Romaji, must always bear in mind that by ignoring the 
long vowel sign, or writing a single consonant for a double, he is, to 
the Japanese mind at least, shortening the word by one syllable, 
thus turning it into an entirely different term or coining a word. To 
quote a few instances from the present work Shodoshima (p. 59) should 
read Shédoshima (A. G 5); mai-cho (p. 86), maiché (4m GH); 
whido (p. 102), tchide (— fal), in which last example the former 
meaning “once ” and the latter “ all’, 

The author should also be advised to use a hyphen or a dot between 
two elements of a compound, whose first element ends in n, and the 
second begins with a vowel or the consonant y. Thus danyaku (p. 23 
would become clearer if it were written dan-yaku (#3 @&): koni-na 
(p. 65); Aonii-na (#2 FE 2); waun (p. 79), uncun or unnun (zz #4). 

Apart from these orthographical inaccuracies, there are some words 
erroneously transliterated, as, for example, Bantétaro (p. 19), which 
sounds to the Japanese ear “Tard, the head-clerk”, but is really 
Bandotaré, another name for the River Tone; kiito (p. 19) should 
read kenshi (#jj $#) if it does not mean “ raw silk” (4E #%); shdzei 
(p. 51) should be kozei (Js 9), while dzei (4 $$, p. 51) would better 
be read fazei or taser: mokwin (p. 85) should read kokage (Aq jE). 
With these it may be mentioned that the phrase yuku tokoro . . ., ja 
«+ (p. 64), should be yuku tokoro ja, for the word ja is not, in the 
present context, equivalent to de wa, “then”, but means da “ am ese 
and tsukimiyo ya (p. 85) should read tsuki miyoya. 

The native text is very well printed, the only error, as far as I have 
detected, bemg S i} (Ubungsstiicke, p. 3), which should be i€ ik 
if it means “das Vor- und Zuriickgehen ” (Lehrbuch, p. 23). | 

When these orthographical irregularities and a few mistakes in the 
exercises have been corrected, the book will undoubtedly render a 
great service to the elementary student of the Japanese written 


language. 
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PHILOLOGY AND ANCIENT Cotna. By Berniarp Karueren. pp. 167, 
Bvo. Oslo, 1926. 

Chinese Philology, or, to use Professor Karlgren’s term in its 
continental sense, Linguistics (p. 9), has until recently been an almost, 
if not entirely, unexplored field. In the middle of the last century 
Joseph Edkins carried out some researches which, though vitiated to 
some extent by theories which could not be substantiated have proved 
valuable to his successors. Towards the end of that century, and in 
the early years of the twentieth century, Schaank, followed by Pelliot 
and Maspero, made successive essays in the same direction. It remained, 
however, for Professor Karlgren effectively to open up this field, and 
to point the way to others both, as to the task to be attempted and the 
methods of its accomplishment. 

Perhaps we may be forgiven if we appear to use a somewhat 
extravagant expression when we say that there is something fascinating 
about the Professor's deliverances whether as a lecturer or as a writer. 
The fascination lies in the combination of a modest, simple, and lucid 
presentation with an almost unbelievably voluminous mass of material 
gathered together as the basis of that presentation, As some indication 
of what is meant, let the reader scan the pages of the small and unpre- 
tentious volume Sound and Symbol in Chinese (London, 1923) or of the 
volume now under review, and having noted their simple statements, 
turn to the author's works Etudes sur la phonologie chinoise (Leyde, 
1915-26) and 4 Mandarin phonetic reader in the Pekinese dialect 
(Stockholm, 1917), and note the enormous array of comparative tables 
which have been massed together before such lectures as those 
presented in this volume could be delivered. The Sinological world 
owes a great debt of gratitude to our author for his indefatigible 

The task to which the Professor has set himself and to which he 
invites others to set themselves, is a formidable one, to say the least. 
“The reconstruction of the Chinese language, as it sounded in different 
periods of the past,” which, he asserts, is an inevitable and central 
task in Sey ~ (p. 66) presents a very different problem from those 
presented by corresponding tasks in other languages. The one fact that 


the written language has all through the many centuries of Chinese 


literature continued to be essentially a pictographic language means 
that a literary work of the seventh century B.c. could be read in any 
age and in any dialect with the pronunciation of that age or dialect 


a regard to the pronunciation of the period in which it was 
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produced, with the result that the original pronunciation was almost 
irretrievably lost. Add to this the further fact that since the period 
im which such a work was produced the spoken language has 
passed through such changes that if the work be read say in modern 
Pekinese, 1t will, though perfectly intelligible to the eye, be totally 
unintelligible to the ear, and that in the poetry of the period you have 
thymes that do not rhyme, and it will be realized that the problem 
is IN many respects unique, 

Professor Karlgren, however, is not to be dismayed by any difficulties, 
formidable though they may be. He brings to his aid every available 
means for the achievement of his aim, and with undeniable success. 
The ground, it is true, has to some extent been prepared beforehand 
by Chinese scholars, and our author has not been slow to avail himself 
ot all the help that can be derived from them. In the sixth century 
there were Rhyme Dictionaries, the most valuable of which was the 
Ts‘ie-vyiin. Fragments of this have recently been discovered in Central 
Asia, and the rhymes and spellings have been preserved in later 
adaptations of the work (p. 68), Later, in the eleventh century 
came the work of Ssi-ma Kuang, the celebrated historian of the Sung 
period, who attempted to produce a key to the lexicon of the sixth 
century, based on the language of the eleventh century (p. 70). His 
tables of sounds were included in the famous K‘ang Hsi Dictionary, 
published in 1716. 

But the help derived from these sources is very meagre, and 
the investigator has perforce to turn to other sources for his material. 
Not the least fruitful of these is a comparative study of the Phonology 
of the many dialects which exist to-day (pp. 74, 78 ff). It is an 
established fact that the progressive changes in pronunciation through 
the centuries have been of an assimilative nature. The process indeed 
is still going on. Within the last 40 years it is observable in some areas 
that two classes of sounds like kien ( F1) and tsien ({}®) have assimilated 
and both become chien as in Modern Pekinese. It is largely because 
of this that a literary work of the Ante-Christian period if read with 
modern pronunciation is unintelligible to the ear. The homophones 
abound to such an extent that it is impossible to distinguish between 
them. But such was not the case in the period in which the work 
was produced. From a comparative study of the different dialects, 
as well as of the different varieties of Mandarin, Professor Karlgren 
takes us back through these assimilative changes to the sixth century 
and even earlier, and shows by valid reasoning what must have bee 
the pronunciation of that age (pp. 78-83). | 
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A further aid in his task is furnished by loan-words in such foreign 
dialects as Sino-Korean, Sino-Japanese and Sino-Annamese in which 
are to be found many words borrowed from Chinese in ancient times 
the modern pronunciation of which often furnishes a key to difficulties 
not otherwise soluble (pp. 75-8, 83-5). 

Of these and other methods of research most interesting examples 
are given in considerable detail, to follow which would carry us beyond 
the scope of a review article ; but it may be of interest to call attention 
to an instance given by the author of the value of such linguistic 
researches from the point of view of literary criticism. A much 
discussed question in Sinology is the authorship of the Spring and 
Autumn Classic, or rather of the T'so-chuan, the famous commentary 
on the Classic. Various theories have been propounded, among which 
is that of Grube that Confucius himself was the author. Professor 
Karlgren discusses this from the standpoint of linguistics and instances 
the two words #* and =, which in Modern Pekinese are homophones, 
but which as late as the sixth century were respectively pronounced io 
and jrw. These two particles, which to-day are not only pronounced 
the same, but are also used interchangeably, in the most Ancient 
Classics present a rather interesting phenomenon. In the Shu-ching 
there is a practically exclusive use of +=; in the sayings of Confucius 
and Mencius j$ is used almost exclusively ; whereas in the Tso- 
chuan both occur. Our author investigates this phenomenon in some 
detail, and reaches the conclusion that the last named work cannot 
have been produced by Confucius (pp. 102-8). Apart altogether 
from the question of the soundness of the reasoning, the case cited 
18 interesting as suggestive of the possible developments we may see 
in the future of both linguistic researches and literary criticism. 

J, Percy Brvoe. 





Lixewistic Survey or Inpia. Vol. I, Part I, 14 = 104, pp. xvii + 
517 +48. Edited by Sir Georae Grierson, 0.M. Calcutta. 
(For abbreviations see footnote.) 

With Part I of this volume Sir George Grierson must feel that his 
work on the Survey is at an end, for Part II, a list of words, is in the 
Press, and Part IILis to be by another hand. If it is the highest satis- 
faction to know that one has given pleasure to many people, Sir George 
Grierson and Professor Sten Konow must feel it in full as they 
contemplate the large volumes of this series, which are not only a 

- «mune of information, much of it not available elsewhere, but are so 
~) VOL ¥. PART I. 18 
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brightly written that often many pages may be read at a stretch without 
& sense of weariness. 

The first 200 pp. are a survey of the introductions to previous 
volumes and state Sir George's well-known views about ‘ Inner” 
and ‘ Outer" languages and about Siné’s not being an Indo-Aryan 
language. There follows a most interesting description of two Dard 
languages, Tirahi and Sina. The Tirahi portion is entirely new ; 
Sir Aurel Stein's extensive notes are the source of information, and the 
little grammar educed from them is very good. The Sina part of 
vol. viii has been rewritten from material recently supplied by 
Col. Lorimer which included a grammar and texts, and which made 
it possible to deal adequately with the Gilgiti dialect. I have noted 
with great pleasure the improvements in the section on pronunciation 
and regret only that my detailed accounts of Sina sounds (see foot- 
note’) were published too late to be used in the body of this volume. 
It shows an enormous advance on vol, viii, but some mistakes have 





- been repeated and further corrections are therefore necessary. I 
accordingly mention the changes made and those still required. 
The specimens underlying vol. viii, with the exception of ‘Abdu'l : 


Hakim’s, made no clear distinction between cerebrals and non- 

cerebrals or between aspirated and unaspirated sounds. In this volume 

they are all differentiated and consequently many new sounds are 

added to the previous list. To take two random examples ; vol. viii 

had ¢ and ¢, written at hazard in several ways. Here we have ec, ch, 

c, ch, and ¢, th, t, th, all distinguished ; that is eight sounds instead of 

two, Thisisa point of great importance. We cannot emphasize too 

strongly the wide difference in Sind between cerebrals and non- 

eerebrals and between aspirated and unaspirated sounds, They are as 

distinct as in North India, An Indian will recognize them easily, but 

he will make innumerable mistakes in writing them down unless he 

has had a long traiming in recording sounds. Indian alphabets indicate 1 

with great accuracy Sina t, d,r, n, t, d, 7, n, and also the aspiration. 
We are told on p. 329 that there are seven cerebrals in Sina, viz. 

Ct Js 8, F This is correct, but we should add ¢, making a total 

of eight. On the same page occur the expressions ‘ ‘jor 2” and 

“dort”. Put in phonetic language they probably mean that the 
‘Abbreviations, 5.G. my Grammar of the Sind Language, especially Pronunci- 

ation, pp. xi, I-11; Low Tone, 4-0; words with so-called palatal sounds, 89-95; 

words containing t dto, 0-0. B, Jj, J, refer to articles of mine dealing with — . { 

_aphet? ain 


Sind sounds, viz. B., Bull. Sch. Or, Stud, IIT, Pt. 4, 700 f.; J, JRAS. Jan., mas 





pp. 92,3; J.,do., July, 1927, pp. 558, 9. 


: ‘er 
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two sounds in each case belong to the same phoneme. I have often 
thought that z may belong to the same phoneme as 7, and ¢ to the same 
as j (B. 800), but we are not in a position to say definitely ; all four 
sounds undoubtedly occur in the language, and must be recognized, 
whatever may ultimately be established as to the range of the 
phonemes. The problem is very complicated, and Professor Turner 
has made the remarkable suggestion that we are in the presence 
of two pairs af overlapping phonemes, four in all, as follows, ¢, = +, 
"17 +3: 

In Sina d and ; are different sounds just as they are in Panjabi 
and village Kagmiri, and they are practically never interchanged. 
The word for “ big”, bord given on p. 529 with either d or r, should 
be written only with r, bod, much or many, is another word altogether 
(JRAS., April, 1927, p. 317). 

Vol. i limits the occurrence of cerebral » to words which have 
another cerebral. This limitation is incorrect. On pp. 96-9 8.G. will 
be found a list, which could be enlarged, of words containing », and 
it will be seen that a majority of them have no other cerebral. It is 
stated that d, r, n are the same as in North India. This is correct, and 
the statement should be applied also to? (B. 802; J, 92; J, 559). 

ft and d are pure dentals the same asin India (B.799,801; J, 92). 

Vol. i very properly distinguishes the unaspyrated sounds ¢, ¢, 
t, t, k, p from the aspirated ch, ch, th, th, kh, ph. Except for final 
plosives the distinction is the same as in India, and it is equally con- 
stant: thus khoiki, eat; khojotkt, ask; likhotki, write; and thotki, 
do, are fully aspirated. 

It is correct to say that the sound of thin “ think “ does not occur; 
that of ¢A in “then ” is said to occur in loan words, but no example is 
given. In point of fact 1t never occurs. 

The following list of errata takes account of consonants alone. 
I exclude words in which the mistake appears to be a printer's error, 
e.g. tiki, ki, bread; sak, dak, full; yaskt, yoshi, suitable ; bat, bat, 
stone; Sum-, sum-, be tired; fore, fore, stumps, and others. 
(Correct forms tiki, sak, yaski, bat, sum-, tore.) 


Correct Correct 
As printed. form. As printed. form. 
hane,egg wl wD fadar, servant . § 
tari, ball , . th baiso, calf . . tsho 
" maroc, mulberry . c khen, time . . fh 
KY, 


wy 


Wy 
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Correct Correct 

As printed. form. As printed. form. 
els, hill-top . . chig ucdto, arrived . ch 
mec,table . ee cet, cet, woman =. only cei 
rogoto, sick = ae iri, down . . kh 
dastoiki, know . kudo, lame . . khep 
takur, barber . th kud-, be lame . kh-r 
ganoiki, bind . 8 dak, letters c 
eunu, small . " fulav, darkness . fut 
ranoi, send ch gan, leg : » # 
der, stomach . d irgatak, allround . ¢ 
gati, together oF danu, pomegranate a 
deger,Tam . . d turi, whip . . th 
kiire,hoof .  . kh fitik, displeased . ¢ 
fal,fever  . - & diru bullet. . . -d- 
tenis, tennis . Pee roj, anger es. 


T. GranamMe Barney. 


MaLayalam Setr-ravout. By Don M. pe Zriva WICKREMASINGHE 
and T. N. Mewnox. Marlborough’s Self-taught Series, pp. 136. 
London, 1927. 4s. 

To a foreigner undertaking the study of Malayalam, this book 
would doubtless prove a very valuable introduction inasmuch as it 
contams a good many conversational-phrases, a select vocabulary, 
and some of the elementary principles of Malayalam Grammar 
expounded in the clearest and most lucid manner possible. Besides, 
the phonetic system introduced in the book is so very perfect and 
simple that any one will be able to aim at the correct pronunciation 
without any outside help whatever. 

But I should like to mention a few defects, too, which I have been 
able to observe in the course of my perusal. 

The Malayalam idioms given in the book are in many instances 
colloquial and dialectical, and thereby are apt to be misleading. It 
would be well if instead of idioms and usages peculiar to a particular 


district of the Malayalam speaking country, forms and phrasesofa r 


more literary and widely accepted character were introduced. 
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p- 60. 70h u (colloquial) jd/t'r (literary). 

p. 70. ntitalinkal—is nowhere used in language. 

p. 80. da 6tunnu Offt 6tfum—the literary and correct forms will 
be dtikka étikkunnu Oticcu dtikkum (transliteration adopted here is 
not according to the Marlborough’s system of English phonetics). 

p. 101. For “do you here?” kifté is incorrect. The correct form 
Is kettle, 

p. 102. vallate véqgam—valare végam. 

p. 102. For “I am sorry to trouble you so much "—niinale 
iimtine upadrankkinti vannatil vyasanikkunnu would be properly 
constructed. 

Inthe portion dealing with the Malayalam alphabet and pronuncia- 
tion it is stated that in addition to the primary vowel sounds of 
the Malayalam language, the Malayilam alphabet contains six more 
characters representing the Sanskrit letters r, #,/, [, etc. The insertion 
of long | among Sanskrit vowels must evidently be a slip, since ! has 
no long form in Sanskrit. The Malayalam language has borrowed the 
Sanskrit sounds onlv to enable tt to represent correctly Sanskrit words 
which have been grafted into the Malayalam vocabulary from time 
to time, In Sanskrit itself words containing / sounds are very rare. 
In Malayalam and some other Dravidian languages the long | must 
have found its place in the alphabets as a result of proportional 

p. 11. The pronunciation of mn in “not” and in words like 
Malayalam “nitaka” is quite different. There are separate signs 
also to represent these sounds , «TN. 


Printers’ errors: p. &l, Or instead of Dr, ; p. 91, 98 
instead of 2 $ 


It is hoped that the authors will rectify the mistakes noted above 
in the next edition of the book. The appearance of the book is 
excellent. 


K Gopa VARMA. 


Revue ves Ervpes Istamiques. publiée sous la direction de L, 
MassignNon. Tome I. Année 1927. 4 Cahiers pp. 618. 
Professor Massignon’s new journal differs from its predecessor, 

AY Revue du Monde musulman, not only in format, but as the change 


( 
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of name implies, also in function. Alongside the usual contributed 
articles, replacing the treatises which filled the volumes of the old 
Revue, the editor lays special stress on the need of an analytical survey 
of the progress of Islamic studies. This is to be supplied by periodical 
bibliographies, under the title of Abstracta [slamica, the first of which 
is the personal contribution of M. Massignon to this volume. Under 
twelve rubrics (culture, histoire des idées scientifiques, linguistique, 
ethnologie, histoire littéraire, arts et métiers, législation et administra- 
tion, dogme philosophie et mysticisme, modernisme etc., colonisation 
européene et politique contemporame, histoire des régions naturelles, 
bibliographie et divers) the output of contemporary research is first 
summarized as a whole, and then analysed volume by volume. The 
advantages of such a systematic review need no emphasizing, especially 
in view of the deficiency (signalized in the editor's foreword) of 
“working tools’ in all departments of Islamic studies. 

The contributed articles cover a wide variety of fields. Cahier I 
opens, after the Abstracta Islamica, with the procés-verbaux of the 
meetings of the Algerian commission appointed to prepare legislative 
measures for the amelioration of the condition of Kabyle women 
(1925-6). One interesting feature of this report is the opposition 
of the Muslim jurist member to the nature of the proposed changes. 

Achille Sekaly Bey opens in Cahiers I and IV a study of the 
constitution and teaching of al-Azhar. Here there are two points 
-which the author appears to overlook. It is far from the case that 
only “ during the last few years ’’ political agitation has invaded this 
panacenary “ habituellement réservé a la priére, a la méditation, et aux 
études”; the second point is that if “reform” is pushed too far, 
there is some risk that al-Azhar will merely lose, in favour of some 
other institution, its present predominant position as a theological 
seminary. The Souvenirs of Mustafa Kamal, translated by M. Deny 
in Cahiers I and IT, form an important supplement to the history 
of modern Turkey. Cahier IIT contains an article of peculiar interest 
on the influence of Bektashism in Albania and Macedonia, Much of 
Cahiers ITT and IV is taken up by a translation of the Chronicles of 
Walata and Nema in the western Sudan, from the eighteenth century 
to the present day, which, though doubtless of local value, are the 
most painful reading imaginable. It is to be hoped that any further 
literary productions of the same sort may be relegated to some 





colonial publication. Of the minor articles, some remarks on the. 


article “ Kalender” in the Encyclopaedia of Islam call for notice as t 
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first of a number intended to criticize and supplement the data 
contained in that valuable compilation. There will be general agree- 
ment that M, Massignon’s journal has made an excellent start. 

H. A. BR. G. 


Haxpstch DER ALTARABISCHEN ALTERTUMSKUNDE, in Verbindung 
mit Geheimrat F. Hommel und Prof. Nik. Rhodokanakis heraus- 
gegeben von Dr, Drrter Nretsex. I. Band. Die Altarabische 
Kultur. 4to, pp. 272. Kopenhagen, Paris, Leipzig, 1927. 

The recovery and reconstruction of early South Arabian civiliza- 
tion is one of the most astonishing feats of modern archaeology. In 
most other cases there was a vast quantity of more or less accessible 
remains, together with a mass of literary evidence, either recovered 
from the ruins themselves, or derived from outside contemporary 
sources, For South Arabian culture archaeological research has been 
dependent on a handful of explorers, whose ingenuity enabled them to 
make stealthy examinations of a few sites and escape with their lives 
and material, and a corpus of some 7,000 inscriptions from all parts 
of eastern Arabia, about half of which are incomprehensible. External 
sources are both meagre in the extreme and late. For the millenium 
pricr to 300 n.c. there are but two Assyrian synchronisms ; even the 
queen of Sheba does not help, since she came from northern Arabia, 
not from the Yemen. In addition to this the task of reading and 
interpreting the inscriptions has been left to a band of scholars barely 
exceeding a dozen in all. In this country in particular, though 
Englishmen played a prominent part in the early discoveries, they have 
received very scant attention, at least until the publication of Professor 
Margoliouth’s Schweich Lectures on the Relations between Arabs and 
Israelites. This sumptuous “ Manual”, which is the joint work of 
all the greatest living authorities on the subject, and presents with a 
marvellous degree of completeness the hitherto ascertained results of 
South Arabian research, should go far to rescue from neglect a field 
which is of the first importance for many aspects of Semitic culture 
and studies. The volume before us contains five chapters of general 
introduction to South Arabian archacology, dealing respectively with 
the general history of South Arabian research (by the editor), the 
«history of the South Arabian communities (by Professor Hommel), 
As public organization (by Professor Rhodokanakis), archaeology 


y 
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ae Professor Grohmann), and religion (also by the editor). Successive 


volumes are to contain selected inscriptions with a grammar and 
vocabulary. Naturally, with so young a subject, and one in which 


the data are still so fragmentary, it is not intended to serve as the 
last word, but rather as the starting point for further investigations. 
A great many conclusions still rest on deductions from isolated i inserip- 
tions or on indirect: evidence, particularly in Professor Nielsen's own 
_ subject, but it is safe to say that most students, like the present 


reviewer, will receive it with gratitude and admiration for the immense 


and fruitful labours of these pioneers, 
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ACCOUNT OF SOME SCIENTIFIC MANUSCRIPTS IN LIBRARIES IN 
PERSIA: by F. Knexxow 

In a recent issue of the Arabic journal Loghat el-Arab, appearing 

in Baghdad, under editorship of Pére Anastase,a brief account was 
given of valuable Oriental manuscripts preserved in the larger libraries 
of Persia, especially in Teheran. My attention was drawn to the remark 

that. there were also several works by Ibn al-Haitham and I wrote to 

Sayyid Abu ‘Abd Allah az-Zinjani asking him if he could give me some 

particulars concerning these manuscripts. He has had the kindness 
-of sending me a list of these works with the additional offer of having 
copies made of the works in his own possession. Several of these works 

are to be found in European libraries, but it may be of interest to know 
where additional copies are to be found, which probably could be 

utilized in the way of having copies made, should the occasion arise. 
I should have been happy to have had access to the treatises of Ibn 

al-Haitham on the Halo of the moon and the rainbow, which form a 
kind of appendix to his large work on Optics, when I prepared the 
edition which is to be printed in India, The text of these two treatises 
is particularly faulty in the Indian manuscripts and the one preserved 

in Leiden, which is the.only copy available in Europe. For the notice 
on the three manuscripts in Teheran we are indebted to the Persian 

Minister of Education who was on a visit in Zinjan when my informant 

received my letter and he kindly sent the particulars to be enclosed in 

Zinjani's letter. 





Manusceriprs iv TEHERAN 
(1) Risalah fil Astarlab by Abii Raihan al-Birini. MS. is incomplete. 
(2) Risalah fi Tarbi* ad-Da'irah by Ibn al-Haitham al-Misgri. 
(3) Kitab al-Matali' by Hypsikles translated by Qusta ibn Liga, 
revised by al-Kindi, and edited by Nasir ad-Din at-Tisi 
MANUSCRIPTS IN AINJAN 
(4) Islah Kitab Manaliis fil Ashkal al-Kuriyyah by Yahya b. 
Muhammad b. Abi Yashkur al-Qurtubi: followed by an appendix 
by the same author with the title: Hidihi Maqalah alhaqaha Ibn 
Abi Yashkur dakara fihi mi yatafarra‘u ‘an ish-Shakl al-Qatta‘ 
min an-Nisab al-mu‘allifa ‘ala sabil al-Ijiz wal Tkhtisir, This 
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manuscript is old and furnished with mathematical drawings in 
red ink. 

(5) Translation into Persian of the Tahrir of Euclides by Mahmad 
b. Mas‘id b. Muslih ash-Shirazi, the commentator of the Hikmat 
al-Ishraq. 

The last leaf of this manuscript containing the date is lost. 

(6) A volume containing several treatises by al-Hasan b, al-Hasan 
Ibn al-Haitham, not dated, but apparently written before the tenth 
century of the Hijrah. 

(a) Qaul Tbn al-Haitham fid-Dan’. 

(6) Qaul Ibn al-Haitham fi Adwa’ al-Kawakib. 

(c) Risflah libn al-Haitham fi Tarbi' ad-Da'irah. 

(d) A short treatise in Persian dated 959 A.H., entitled: Risalah 
fi Masihat al-Ashkal al-Musattahah. 

(7) Sharh as-Sarkhadi ‘ala Risilah Ma‘rifat al-Astarlab by at- 

(8) Sharh Tadkirat at-Tisi by ash-Sharif al-Jurjani. 

(9) A short Risilah called in the introduction : al-Mag@lat al- 
Mafriizah min Zij ash-Shajari by al-Khazini. 

(10) Risalah fi In‘ikas ash-Shu‘a‘at wa In‘itafiha by Nasir ad-Din 
at-Tiisi. 

(11) Risilah fi] Atharain al-Qaus wal Halah wa Tahrir Magalah 
Ibn al-Haithan fi dilika by Kamal ad-Din al-Hasan al-Farisi. 

(12) Risilah fi Ma‘rifat ash-Shakl al-Qatta‘ wa Barahinihi by an 
unknown author, who states in the introduction that he had written 
a large work on the same subject in Persian and had been asked by some 
friends to make a translation into Arabic, This work has five Magqilahs 
as follows : — 

(2) Maqalah tashtamil ‘ala an-Nisab al-Mu‘allifa wa Abkamiha. 

(6b) Fil-Shak! al-Qatta‘ as-Sathi wan-Nisab al-Wagi‘a fiha. 

(c) Mugaddimat al-Qattai al-Kuri wa fima la Yatimmu sh-Shakl 
ila biha. 

(2) fil Qatta* al-Kuri wan-Nisab al-Waqi‘a fiha. 

(e) fi Usil tanfibu ‘an ash-Shakl al-Qatta‘l fi Ma‘rifah Qisiyi 
d-Dawa'ir al-‘Tzam. 

Manuscripts tN THE Possession or Sayyip Ani ‘App ALLAH 
AZ-AINJANI 

(18) Risdlah fil Ara’ at-Tabj‘iya allati yaqal biha 1-Hukama’ by 

Fifitarkhus al-Yiinani copied from an ancient manuscript dated 
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(14) Risalah Aristatalis fi‘Alam wal-Makhliqat known as ar- 
Risilat ad-Dahabiyah. 
(15) Risalah fil-Kulli wa Harakatihi by al-Iskandar al-Afridisi. 


(1) Br. = Brockelmann, i, 476, No. 5. 

(2) Br., i, 469, No. 9. 

(3) Br., i, 204, No. lg. 

(4) Br., i, 474, No. 12, 11. 

(6a) Br., i, 470, No. 32. (65) Br., i, 470, No. 24. (6c)= No. 2 above. 

(7) Br., i, 512, No. 48. 

(8) Br., i, 511, No. 40, 

(9) Cé. Br., i, 494, No. 1. 

(10) Br., i, 511, No. 37. 

(11) These two treatises form an appendix to the great work on 
optics by Ibn al-Haitham in the press in Hyderabad. 

(13) An Arabic translation of this work of Plutarch appears not 
to be mentioned elsewhere. 

(15) Cf. Ibn al-Qifti ed, Cairo, p. 40; Ibn Abi Usaibi'a, 1, 69-71, 
where this work does not appear to be mentioned among those 
enumerated, though several have similar titles. 
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PRESENTATION FROM TOKYO UNIVERSITY 

The Library of the School has recently benefited by a handsome 
gift from the University of Tokyo in acknowledgement of the assistance 
rendered by England to that University im the reconstruction of 
their Library, which was destroyed by earthquake in 1925. 

The gift is a facsimile of four scrolls containing a commentary on 
the Saddharma Pundarike Sutra, one of the Sacred Books of Buddhism, 
written by the Prince Imperial Shotoku-Taishi, who was Regent of 
Japan from a.p. 593-622, and who is generally held to be the founder 
of Japanese civilization. The copy presented is a photographic repro- 
duction of the beautiful original manuscript, now in the archives of 
the Imperial Household, and the decoration on the scrolls as well as 
the wooden case which contains them are also faithful copies of the 
original. 
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THE “BARON MAX Vox OPPENHEIM - FOUNDATION * 
(Oriental Research Institute) 

A laudable example has been set by the well-known Orientalist 
and collector, Baron Max von Oppenheim, in establishing during his 
life-time the “Baron Max von Oppenheim-Foundation ” (Oriental 
Research Institute), in which he has-invested his entire fortune, 
An important part of the Foundation is the Library of about 40,000 
volumes, collected personally by Baron von Oppenheim in the course 
of many years. The Oppenheim hbrary with its supplementary 
collections of maps, photographs, pictures, Oriental Manuscripts and 
book bindings, as well as its rare objects of the art of writing and 
printing, and specimens of the material culture of the Near East, 
will be continually augmented and brought up-to-date in order to 
serve as a basis for research. 

The granting of scholarships for the purpose of study, of travel in 
the East, of visiting foreign museums and libraries as well as of aiding 
the publications of gifted students, will be a principal object of the 
Foundation, Tn addition, the “ Oriental Research Institute will 
eventually take an active part in the excavations and research 
expeditions in the East. 

The home of the Foundation will be in Berlin. It is proposed to 
establish the institution in its own building, which, in the nature of a 
club, will contain living quarters for young students, and will offer 
the possibility for illustrated lectures and a variety of educational 
entertainments. 

The following subjects are to be particularly cultivated by the 
Foundation -— 

(1) The old East, principally the Babylonian, Assyrian and 
Hittite civilizations. 

(2) The Islamie world. 

After the death of its founder the work of the Baron von Oppenheim- 


Art, and Public Education, 


__ 
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ALL INDIA ORIENTAL CONFERENCE 

The Fifth Session of the All-India Oriental Conference will be held 
at Lahore, from the 19th to the 23rd of November, 1928. 

The Conference will be divided into a number of sections, the 
provisional list of which is as follows :— 

(1) Vedic; (2) Classical ;. (3) Philosophy; (4) Philology: (5) 
Fine Arts; (6) Arabic, Persian and Zend; (7) History and 
Archwology ; (8) Urdu; (9) Hindi; (10) Panjabi; (11) Anthropology. 

All Orientalists are invited to become members of the Conference 
by paying a fee of rupees five only to the Honorary Treasurer, Mr, A. (. 
Woolner, M.A., C.I.E., University Hall, Lahore. | 


We are asked to print the following letter.—Eprror. 


Sin,—May I ask for your assistance in tracmg a work of con- 
siderable linguistic importance. During our stay in Agadez in 1927 
the late Sieur Dufail mentioned a small vocabulary of Air Tamazheq 
which he had just completed and hoped to publish on his return to 
France. 

I do not know whether he had already placed the volume in the 
hands of a publisher or whether the intention was cut short by his 
tragic death in Southern Air. The care and the attention which the 
French authorities and the University of Algiers in particular have 
devoted to the study of the languages of North Africa are suflicient 
guarantee that this unique document will be made available to students 
if its existence has become known to them. 

However, in case it should have been forced by the accident in 
Tegama into undeserved oblivion, perhaps this letter may help to 
rescue it. The publication of this, the only work on the language of 
Air, would constitute the best memorial of the gallant officer who 
was its author, 

Yours, ete., 
Perer Rennect Ropp, 


25 Cavesprn Sqvane, W. |. 
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OBITUARY 
Canon W. H. T. Gairdner 

In Temple Gairdner, who died at Cairo on 22nd May, Oriental 
studies have lost not only an accomplished scholar, but one who con- 
tributed in an outstanding degree to the spread of Arabic studies in 
this country. The works by which he established the study of modern 
Arabic on new and sounder lines will long hold their own as the model 
of their kind. During his latter years he was eager to strengthen the 
ties between this school and the Cairo School of Oriental Studies, 
which was his own creation, and his personal contacts with members of 
the staff were supplemented by regular correspondence. In carrying 
out the programme which we had planned in common, we shall miss 
very deeply the knowledge and experience which he always placed so 
freely at our disposal. 

H. A. RB. G. 


The Rev. William T. Balmer 

The death of the Rev. William T. Balmer, which occurred at 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Paddington, on 1lith May, removes another 
landmark in the history of African language-study. Mr. Balmer, 
though too little known outside the ranks of his own society (the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church) had worked for many years as a 
missionary in West Africa—on the Gold Coast, where he was head of 
the Mfantsipim High School, and later at Sierra Leone, as Principal 
of the Boys’ High School and Vice-Principal of the Fauah Bay College. 
This institution is under the joint management of the C.M.S, and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, and a colleague belonging to the former 
body writes’: “ His lecture list was full to capacity, but he was 
never so happy as when adding to it the private helping of little 
groups of backward students. He even undertook a course of 
University Extension lectures outside.” He produced a number of 
text-books in English for the use of Native schools—but it is his 
work on the Twi language which chiefly concerns us. At the time of 
his death he was engaged on the revision of Christaller’s great 
Dictionary—practically the only one in existence—and it is much to 
be regretted that he was unable to complete it. Several translations 

| Methodiat Recorder, 24th May. 
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and, T understand, a collection of Twi folk-tales and tradi ‘ions, still in 
MS., are in the hands of the Society with which he was connected, 
and await publication. Mr. Balmer was an active member of the 
Committee convened by Mr. Welman in November, 1924, to consider 
the question of a uniform system of orthography for Twi and Fanti, 
and it was he who drew up the report of that Committee. It was 
tentative, and in some respects unsatisfactory; but after his return 
to England, he took up the study of scientific phonetics with great 


enthusiasm, and, though not able to be present at last year's 
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fatal illness, and compelled to return to England. 


A fi 


_ Conference at the Gold Coast, would certainly, had he lived, | 


script to the missionaries on the Ivory Coast, whither he had gone 
“to help in the attempt to reduce the Adjukru language, spoken by 
thousands . . - satisfactorily to writing", when he was overtaken by 
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UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIPTS OF FR. FERNAO DE 
QUEIROZ S.J. 


By G. ScucrsamMer '8.,J, 


[ his article, “The Manuscripts Collected by William Marsden, 
" with special reference to two copies of Almeida’s History of 
Ethiopia,” * Sir Denison Ross gives a description of MS, 11966, formerly 
in King’s College, now in the School of Oriental Studies. The 
bulky volume contains four different works :— 

1. The final version of Fr. Manoel d’Almeida’s History of Ethiopia. 

2. Appendix I, containing a refutation of the chief errors in 
Urreta’s “ Historia ecclesiastica de la Ethiopia”, Valencia, 1610. 

4. Appendix I], containing another refutation by the Patriarch 
D. Affonso Mendez 8.J., under the title: “ Informagio em que se 
mostra, em que tempo se pregou o evangelho em Thiopia e comecou 
4 vida monastica, e quaes forio seus instituidores e pregadores.”’ 

4, Appendix ITT (f. 80-94"), a treatise about the means of opening 
Ethiopia to the Gospel, bearing the title, “ Informacio succinta sobre 
a reducedo do Imperio Abexino pera Sua Alteza vér e seus Ministros.”” 
The last date mentioned in this last third Appendix is 1669. About 
Its author Sir Denison Ross writes: “ The authorship of Appendix [I] 
remains a mystery, but it is obviously the work of a man intimately 
acquainted with Ethiopia and with recent happenings in and around 
the Red Sea."’ * ; 


* Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, ii (1921-3), 513-38. 
* Tb., 525, 
VOL. V. PART I, | 14 
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The author of Appendix IIT is nobody else but the famous author 
of the monumental “Conquista temporal e espiritual de Ceylao ” 
and elected Patriarch of Ethiopia, Fr. Ferndéo de Queiroz S.J. * 

The following writings-of Queiroz have come to our knowledge : 

!. Historia da vida do Veneravel Irmio Pedro de Basto. 
Lisboa, 1689, 

2, Conquista temporal e espiritual de Ceylio. Colombo, 1916 
(the original MS. is in the Bibliotheca Nacional, Rio de Janeiro: a 
rough draft is in the Bibl. da Ajuda, Lisbon, Codex 51-949: the 
English translation by Fr. 8. G. Perera §.J. is in the press). 

3. Letter to Fr. General J. P. Oliva 8.J., Goa, 1st October, 1671 
(publ. Beceari 8.J., Rerum Acthiopicarum Seriptores Occidentales 
Inediti. Romae, 1913, xiii, 444—6). 

4, Letter to the same, Goa, 19th January, 1672 (publ. ib. 448-51). 

5, Letter to Fr. Assistant Francisco de Almada S.J., Cochin, . 
15th December, 1681 (published below). 

6. Letter to Fr. Provincial of the Augustinians, Goa ?, 7th October, 
1678 (MS. copy British Mus, Add, MSS. 9855, f. 127°). 

7. Informagao succinta sobre a reduccio do Imperio Abexino 
pera Sua Alteza vér e seus Ministros (MS. 11966, Appendix III, School 
of Oriental Studies, London, Copy of the time). 

8. Theological and Philosophical Treatise (MS. lost, mentioned in 
his Necrologue below. Cf. also his letter of 1681). 

9. Perfeito Missionario (unfinished MS. lost, mentioned ib., and in 
his letter of 1681, and probably also Beccari, xiii, 446). . 

10. Conquista tempora! e espiritual do Oriente (planned, ef. Hist. 
da vida do Y. I. P. de Basto, 261-2). 

1]. Other MSS. which all perished in the flames, 1664 (Basto, 
Preface, 4° and Beccari, xiii, 446). 

Let us now sketch the life of Fr. Fernio de Queiroz in a 
few words. 

1617. Born in Canavezes near Amarante, Portugal.* 
1631, 26, x1. Enters the Society of Jesus in Coimbra? 

* About Queiroz and his" Conquista de Ceyliio ", see G, Schurhammer and E. A. 
Voretzech, Ceylon swr Zeit des Kénigs Bhuvaneda Bdhu and Franz Xavers, 1590-62. 
Leipeig, 1928, 40-9. We are indebted to Fr. A. Kleiser 5.J, for many dates about’ 
Fr. Queiroz taken from the MSS. in the possession of the Society of Jesus. The MSS. 
quoted are from the same provenience, where no other place ig given. 

__* Bo the MS. Catalogus triennalis of the Portuguese Province of 1633. The Goan 
Catalogues give always the better known Amarante as birthplace, 


Ne oi 5.J., Bibliothique de la Compagnie de J/éus, Bruxelles, 1805 
¥i, ss , é : 
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1635 Sails to India with the famous Fr. Mastrilli and thirty-one other 

Jesuit Missionaries (Basto, 210, 224, 541). 

°1. xi. Lands in Cochin, meets Br. Pedro de Basto 5.J. (ib., 
Preface, 3*). 

8, xii. Landsin Goa.’ Rector of St. Paul's College is Fr. Manoel 
de Almeida 8.J., who came from Abyssinia, 1634 (Beecari, 
Mill, do; V, p. Xxxv). 

1636. The Patriarch of Abyssinia, D. Affonso Mendez 5.J., arrives 
in Goa, banished from his Mission (Beccari, xii, 106; MS. 
11966, App. iii, f. 86”). 

1635-41, In Goa, New St. Paul's College, studies Humaniora and 
Philosophy. 

1637, 9, 1. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Manoel Severim de Faria, 
Goa. Speaks of the “ mintiras"’ and “sonhos” of Frei 
Luis Urreta? and adds: “ pella qua! causa fiz hum tratado 
em que se mostra o tempo, en que comessou em Ethiopia 
a pregacam do Evangelho e a instituigdo da vida monastica, 
de que mando a V.M. huma copia por duas vias” (Beccari, 
xiii, 121-2; this “tratado” is Appendix II of MS, 11966 
of the School of Oriental Studies). 

1640, Restoration of Portugal’s independence. 

1641. Queiroz begins Theology in Goa (MS, Goa, Catalogns triennalis, 
1641). 

1645, 1, iii. Br. Pedro de Basto dies in Cochin (Basto, 552). 

9), xii. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Pope Innocence X, 
Goa. He says he wrote a book “haud mole tenuem”, 
which he dedicated to the Propaganda Fide, in the hope 
that this Institution would publish it. and recommends 
this to the Pope. The book is his “ Bran Haymanot”, 
Light of the Faith (Beccari, xi, 251). 

1646, 6, i. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Fr. Assistant Nuno da 
Cunha §.J., Goa, about the correction and impression of 
the “Bran Haymanot". He is sending it to Portugal 
in two copies “ por duas vias . . . escrito por Canarijs ” 
(Beccari, xii, 262-4). 

' R. P. Marcelli Mastrilli e Societate Jesu ct xxxii sociorum, ac xvi aliorum 
Religiosorum, /ier in Indiam, &. FP. Francisci Maverii Patrocinio feliciter peractum. 
Abeodem Marcello deseriptum atque ad Catholicam Hispamarwm Heginam tranamissum, 
Antverpiac, 1637, gives a detailed description of this voyage. 


? Mendez alludes to the work of Frei Luiz de Urreta O.Pr., Historia de la Sacrada 
Orden de Predicadores en low remotos Reynos de la Ktiopia, Valencia, 1611. 
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10, v. Fr. Ml. de Almeida S.J., author of the “Historia de 
Ethiopia a Alta ou Abassia ”, dies in Goa (Beecari, v, p. xliii). 

1647. Queiroz “taught 1-2 years Humaniora, was Vice-rector in Diu, 
and is now destined to teach Theology " in New St. Paul’s 
College, Goa (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1647), where he is stil] 
teaching, 1649 (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1649), 

1647, 14, x. Letter of the Cardinal Prefect of the Propaganda Fide to 
Patriarch Mendez, Rome. proposing to publish first a 
summary of the “ Bran Haymanot ” (mentioned Beccani, 
Xili, 329-30). 

1649, 20, iii, Letter of Patriarch Mendez to the Cardinal Prefect of 
the Propaganda Fide, Goa, accepting this proposal, but 
declaring himself unable to do the work himself (ib.), 

1652, 1, i, Queiroz emits his four vows as Profess of the Society 
of Jesus (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1653). 

1655. In the Profess House of Goa. Rector of the College of 
Thana (ib.). , 

1654, 2, i. Letter of Patriarch Mendez to Fr. Procurator Francisco 
Velho 8.J.,-Chorio (Goa) speaking of his past illness and 
his old age’ (75 years), and of his two works (the “ Bran 
Haymanot” and the “ Expeditio Aethiopica "), which 
he sent to Rome to get printed, and recommending to 
‘him for the same purpose Fr, Queiroz, “ Ihe encommendo 
muito o padre Ferndo de Queiros, porque hé bom paesano, 





et Im eo requiescunt viscera mea ” (Beccari, xiii, 387-9), 
13,1. The same to Fr. Procurator Pedro de Valadares 8.J., 
Chordo, saying he is sending ch, 29 of the ith book of 
“ Bran Haymanot ” in its new form, and another copy of 
the “ Expeditio Aethiopica” as the first one got lost at 
sea, and that he sent last year 1,000 cruzados for the 
impression of the “ Bran Haymanot ” (ib. 389-95), 
i. 1656. Patriarch Mendez dies (ib, 421-3). 
a 12, v. The Dutch conquer Colombo. 
1658. The Dutch drive the Portuguese completely out of Ceylon. 
1659. Queiroz “taught two Years Theology, was Rector of Thana, 
and is now Rector of the College of Bassein * (MS. Goa, 
Cat. trien. 1659). . 
» ie 1660. B. Telles 8.J. publishes in Coimbra the “ Historia eral da 
| |e Ethiopia a Alta... composta na mesma Ethiopia pelo 
P. Manuel de Almeida ". 
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1662. Queiroz in New St. Paul's College as “ praefectus recessus ” 
(MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1662). 

1663. The Dutch conquer Cochin. The Jesuit archives of Cochin are 
destroyed (Basto, Preface, 4°), 

1664. Queiroz in New St. Paul’s College, Goa, Prefect of the Juniors 
(MS. Goa, Cat. brevis, 1664); the fire in the College on the 
Sth December destroys all his manuscripts except the Auto- 
biography of Br. Pedro de Basto (Basto, Preface, 4°, 
Beceari, xiii, 446, and Letter, 1681). 

1671. Queiroz is nominated Patriarch of Ethiopia by the king of 
Portugal. He is Praepositus of the Profess House, Goa, 
and occupied with writing the Life of Br. Basto (Basto, 
224—6). 

1, x. Letter of Queiroz to Fr. General J. P. Oliva 8.J., Goa. 
about his nomination, the impression of the works of 
Patriarch Mendez, the “ Expeditio” and the “ Bran 
Haymanot ”, and his own works: “. . . me acompanhou 
sempre hum grande zelo da reduccaéo de Ethiopia . . . 
Se Deos me dér vida, tambem levarey ao cabo huma obra 
polemica, em que tenho trabalhado, e com methodo mais 
constringente refuto es erros modernos e antigos, entrando 
tambem os de Ethiopia, . . . Tenho j4 composta a vida 
do veneravel irmio Pedro de Basto, e como se tresladar, 
a remetterey a Portugal... E na moncio seguinte de 
janeiro farey por inviar hum tratado sobre ox meyos que se 
podem ¢ devem tomar, pera a entrada em Ethiopia, porque 
consideradas as rezdes divinas e interesses politicos me 
persuado podera obrar muito na corte de Portugal . 
(Beecari, xiii, 444-6). The last treatise mentioned is a copy 
of Appendix ITT in MS. 11966 in the School of Oriental 
Studies, 

1672, 14,1. Letter of Fr. Dionisio de Paco &.J. to Fr. General J. P. 
Oliva $.J., Goa, about Queiroz’ nomination (Beccari, 
xiii, 447-8). 

19,1. Letter of Queiroz to Fr. General J. P. Oliva 8.J., Goa, 
about his nomination and his treatise on Abyssinia : 
“. . . Sobre o outro [ponto] das disposicdes presentes de 
Ethiopia the remetto tambem hum papel em que resumo as 


difficultades ¢ o# meyos, g een Cone (omar pera se 
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pera viver em huma quinta ou freguesia neste circuito de 
Goa, aonde possa acabar algumas obras comessadas, em. 
quanto nao vejo outros effeitos da disposicio divina .. .” 
(Beceari, xtii, 448-51). Here, too, Queiroz speaks of a 
copy of Appendix ITI of MS. 11966. 

1673. Queiroz “ was for sixteen years Deputy of the Inquisition of 
Goa and twice three years Praepositus of the Profess 
House there” (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1673). 

1671. Queiroz is writing the Life of Br. Basto (Basto, 217) and finishes 
it before ML. de Faria v Souza publishes 1675 the last volume 
of his “ Asia Portuguesa "J 

1675. He sends his Life of Br. Basto to Europe (cf. Basto, 402), 

1677. He is Parish-priest in Salsette, Goa (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1677). 

1677-80, Provincial of the Goa Province (MS. Goa, Cat. trien. 1679). 
He sends Missionaries to Bengal, Nepal, and the North.2 

1678, 7, x. Letter of Queiroz to the Fr. Provincial of the Augustinians 
about sending Missionaries to Bengal, Goa ? (MS. Copy, 
British Museum, Add. MSS, 9855, f, 1277).3 

1679. D. Luis de Menezes, Conde da Ericeira, publishes in Lisbon 
his “* Historia de Portugal restaurado ” after the completion 
of Queiroz’ Life of Br. Basto in its first form (Basto, Preface. 
5") and before its impression (ib, 254). 

1681, 15, xii. Letter of Queiroz to Fr. Assistant F. de Almada 8.J,, 
Cochin, about the impression of the “ Bran Haymanot ” 
and the “ Expeditio Aethiopica ’, the necessary revision 
of his Life of Br. Basto, and about his “ Perfeito Missio- 
nario’ and theological treatises (see below), 

1684, 18, xii. Date of the Introduction of the “ Historia da Vida do 
Ven. Irmao Pedro de Basto” in its final form. His “ Con- 
quista de Ceylio” is already begun (Basto, Preface, 5”, 
255, 378). 

1685, 26, xii. Date of the Imprimatur of the “ Historia da Vida do 
V. I. P. de Basto” in Goa. | 

1687, 4, iii-1689, 4, xi. Dates of the various printing licences jn 
Lisbon for the same, 

'  Depoys desta Obra composta ashirio & luz dous Authorea Portuguezes . . . 
Manoel de Faria & Sousa... & o Conde da Ericeyra Dom Luis de Menezes", 
(Basto, Preface, 6°). “ Antes desta obra se imprimir, sahirio de novo dous Authores 
Portuguezes, Manoel de Faria & Soum... & o Conde da Ericeyra ™ (ib, 254), 


* See Necrologue below. 
* See H. Josson §.J., La Mission du Gengal Occidental, Bruges, 1921, i, a9 
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1, x. Date of the Dedication of the “ Conquista de Ceylio”, 
1688, 6, i. Date of the Imprimatur of the same, Goa. 
12, iv. Queiroz dies in Goa (see Necrologue below). 

1689. Historia da Vida do Ven I. P. de Basto, printed in Lisbon. 

1900. P. Courtenay (Pseudonym for Mgr. L. Zaleski) publishes his 
“Le Christianisme a Ceylan”’, Lille, for its greatest part 
an adaptation from Queiroz’ Conquista de Ceylio (s. 
Schurhammer, Cevlon, 59). 

1913, Fr. Beceari $.J. publishes two letters of Queiroz in his “ Rerum 
Aethiopicarum Scriptores Occidentales inediti”’, Romae, 
vol, xiii. 

1913-14, P. E. Pieris publishes his “ Ceylon, The Portuguese Erm ”, 
Colombo, an adaptation from Queiroz’ Conquista de Ceylao 

J (s. Schurhammer, Ceylon, 65-6, 75), 

1916. P. E. Pieris publishes Queiroz’ “Conquista de Ceylio” in 
Colombo, 

1919. The Cevlon Government asks Fr, 8. G. Perera, 5.J. to prepare 
an English edition of the same work (s. Schurhammer, 
Ceylon, 71). 

These are the chief dates about Fr. Fernio de Queiroz. His 
“Conquista de Ceylio"™ earned him the title of “the greatest 
Portuguese historian of Ceylon ” ; his “ Historia da vida do Ven. Irm. 
P. de Basto” is in many of its parts a correction and supplement 
to the works of Faria y Sousa and D. Luis de Menezes, as Queiroz 
expressly states,’ and a very important source of information about 
the wars between the Portuguese, Dutch, and English in the 
seventeenth century; and also his Treatise about the Reopening of 
Abyssinia to the Gospel (Appendix ILI of MS. 11966 of the School of 
Oriental Studies) is full of historical interest and deserves to be 
published. A few words about this latter work may follow. 

The title of the Treatise is: Jmformacdo succinta sobre a reduegdo 
do Imperio Aberino pera Sua Altera vér e seus Ministros. It occupies 
f, 80-94", and shows a handwriting different from those of the other 





1“ Faria & Souss...& o Conde da Ericeyra .. . omitirio varios aconteci- 
mentos dignos de memoria; ¢ informados por homens & documentos menos 
calificados nos successos mais modernos, sem quererem, se desviiio algiins vezes da 
verdade .. . Era obrigado aos reformar, pera declarar a verdade ... Resolvi. . ., 
remeter o# [successos) de Ceylio & obra particular daquela conquista, que jd tenho 
disposta, of mays tocalos somente aqui por mayor, & aonde nos Authores ouvér 
dissonancia da verdade, niio deyxarey de o advertir ” (Baato, 254-5), 
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parts of the same volume, and that of Fr. Queiroz. The work tries 
to show the obstacles which Ethiopia presents to the Reopening of 
the Mission, the means for overcommg them, and the political and 
religious importance of conquering Abvssinia for the Gospel. The 
treatise consists of a short Introduction and ten chapters, namely :— 

1. First obstacle: the variety of nations and languages, and that 
there are at present in India no missionaries left who know them. 

2. Second obstacle: the antiquity of the errors of the Abyssinians 
and the variety of religions in their country: pagans, Mahometans, 
Jews, schismatics. 

3. Third obstacle: the constant interior and exterior wars: the 
Gallas have already conquered half the country. 

4, Fourth obstacle : the absolute power of the Abyssinian Emperor. 

5. Fifth obstacle: the inconstancy of the Abyssinians in their 
faith (here Queiroz defends the Abyssinians). 

6. Means to overcome these obstacles: armed intervention in 
favour of the friends of the Portuguese in Abyssinia, if friendly 
negotiations are of no avail. 

7, Importance of this step and its facility: the past and present 
ambitions of the Turcs in those places. 

8. Projects for expelling the Turcs and forcing the entrance into 
Abyssinia by sending a fleet to Massowa and Archico and fortifying 
the latter place. 

9. Conclusions to be derived from this treatise. 

10, A Reply to those who think otherwise. 

The author of the treatise says that 300 men will be enough to 
force Abyssinia, a small number in comparison to the 500,000 employed 
by Portugal for the “ Conquista de India ” (90°), adding that these 
400 will soon be joined by the descendants of the Portuguese, who 
entered Abyssinia 1541 with Dom Christovio da Gama, “ highly 
esteemed in Abyssinia, ... according to those, who come from 
there, more than 10,000, . . . dispersed over various parts of the 
kingdom by the Emperor” (85°). 

The name of the author is not given. But a perusal of his Manuscript 
shows him well read—he even quotes the “ Gazeta" of Amsterdam 
of 1669 ! (88*)—and well acquainted with the history of Portuguese 
India and its neighbours, and especially with Abyssinia. With 
regard to this latter country he corrects Telles’ “ History of Abyssinia” 
(80°), and adds that he read the work of Fr. Ml. de Almeida in the 
original, when it came to India (85), speaks of the tears of Sela Christés 
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(85°), and the persecution of Fasiladas (82) and adds, that he talked 
often about the country with the Patriarch Affonso Mendez, whose 
“ Bran Haymanot " he mentions (80°), and other former Missionaries 
of Abyssinia after their arrival in India (84°), and also with the Conde 
de §. Vicente, the Viceroy Jofo Nunes da Cunha (1666-8) about 
sending an embassy to the Emperor of Abyssinia (87°, 89), and 
concludes :-— 

‘‘ Nem isto sao fervores novos, em quem de novo se vé encarregado 
da salvagio de hum Imperio; porque o serem conhecidos ha bem de 
annos excitou o desejo do Patriarcha defuncto ak sollicitar esta 
eleigaio ” (34°), 

In this latter passage the author betrays himself. The late Patriarch 
is D. Affonso Mendez, and his successor, whose election as Patriarch 
he solicited, is Fr. Fernao de Queiroz, who writes about his election, 
1672 :— 

“ Bem hé verdade, que os padres desta provincia se persuadirao 
ha bem de annos, que o senhor Patriarcha Dom Affonso Mendez me 
tinha proposto nfo s6 aos superiores de Roma e de Portugal, mas 
tambem a Sua Majestade pera este lugar, e posto que tive por couza 
certissima ser falsa esta noticia, ao menos no que tocava a el Rey, 
pello que sabia das maximas, por que este prelado se governava, ainda 
que numqua ignorey o amor que me tinha e o conceito, que tinha 
formado de meu pouco cabedal e do zelo, que me acompanhava do 
bem daquella christandade, posso affirmar a Vossa Padernidade . . ., 
que outros tantos annos ha, sou o alvo de seus tiros.” (Beccari, 
xiii, 449). 

The author, therefore, is Ferndo de Queiroz, and as his Manuscript 
mentions the ““ Gazeta ” of Amsterdam of 1669 (88*), and says, that 
the name of the actual Emperor of Abyssinia is John, who reigned 
from 1667-82 (86°), the treatise was written between 1669 and 1682. 

So far we are led by the Manuscript itself. 

In his Life of Br. Basto, Queiroz, speaking of the Abyssinian 
Mission, develops ideas similar to those of our treatise, the persecution 
of Fasiladas, the Patriarch D. Affonso Mendez, the History of Fr. 
Telles, whose three chief errors he corrects here too, the History of 
Fr. MI. de Almeida, “ who died here in Goa,” and concludes :— 

“E se Portugal, por servigo de Deos and por utilidade propria, 
aplicar 08 meyos convenientes 4 recuperagao do perdido, com muyto 
menor risco do que alguns Ministros seus ajuizaréo, & com pouco 
dispendio Poot conseguir hiia das mayores emprezas de sua piedade 
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& utilidade, como por bem fundadas rezoens se pode vir a entender, que 
por alheas deste lugar, se reservdo para melhor tempo d& ocasida” (224) 

Here Queiroz alludes to his treatise on Abyssinia, ee evan he 
clearly speaks in his letter of 9th October, 1671, to Fr. General, where 
he says he is going to send in January, 1672, “a treatise about the 
means, which can and must be taken to get an entrance into Ethiopia,” 
destined for the Court of Portugal, where he is convinced that a 
consideration of the religious and political motives will make an 
impression (Beccari, xii, 446), and in his letter, which accompanied 
the Manuscript, dated Goa, 14th January, 1672, in which he says: 
* T am sending a paper about the present disposition of Ethioma, in 
which I give briefly the obstacles and the means, which must and can be 
laken in order to open those gates again” (Beecari, xin, 450). 

Let us hope that it will soon be possible to publish the important 
document of the famous author of the “ Conquista de Ceylao”™. In 
the meantime we give two unpublished documents as Appendix to 
our present study, Fr. Queiroz’ letter of 1681 and his Necrologue, 
written shortly after his death. 


I 


Fr. Fernaio de Queiroz 8.7. to Fr. Assistant Francisco de Almada S.J ., 
Cochin, 15th December, 1681 (Original) 


Por via de Alepo tenho escrito a V.R., dando-me a mim e aos mais 
os parabens, por termos a V.R. nesse lugar,’ de que tanto depende o 
bom governo destas Provincias,* ainda que muito rececy a jornada 
para Roma no coragdo do inverno.? Faca Deos, que V.R. logre nella a 
saude que todos seus servos lhe desejamos, e que seja isto disposicio, 
para os mais lugares, que cabem & pessoa de V.R.; e¢ porque escrevo 
mais largo a nosso Reverendo Padre * em hiia 2a. via reformada, e 
tambem toco nella os pontos mais essenciaes do governo, remettendo- 
me ds ultimas informagdes que mandey, s6 tratarey nesta de algiias 
couzas particulares. 

Muitos annos ha que estio em Roma dous tomos menuscriptos do 
Santo Patriarcha Dom Affonso Mendez, cujo primeiro titulo hé- 
“ Branaymanot,” ou “ Speculum Fidei” sobre os erros de Ethiopia, 


1 Fr. Francisco de Almada 5.J. became, 1651, Assistant for the Portagurse 
Provinces in Rome, 

® The Goo and the Malabar Province. 

3 The journey of the Assistant from Portugal to Rome. 

4 Fr. General John Poul Oliva &.J. 
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em tudo accomodado 4 disposicéo daquella gente, que sb admitte 
argumentos da Escritura e dos Padres, e 4 grande erudigao, continuo 
estudo, e prodigiosa memoria deste Prelado, porque 86 a Clave dos 
nomes dos Santos Padres corruptos naquella lingua pedia hia adver- 
tencia de hum anjo. Foi tambem remettido a Lisboa outro Livro seu 
intitulado: “ Bxpedigdéo Ethiomea,” e para a impressio deste esta 
dinheiro em 8, Antio! na mio dos Procuradores da India, que o 
Padre Patriarcha mandou em sua vida. A obra mayor foi dedicada 
4 Sacra Congregagio de Propaganda Fide, cuidando como Prelado 
pobre, que th’a mandasse imprimir; porque bem conhecia, que nao . 

era obra para o uso de todos, mas propria para aquella missdo, 6 
para doutos e coriosos. © Eminentissimo Presidente lhe escreveo, 
que se tinha encomendado ao Padre Nuno da Cunha," mandasse fazer 
hum resumo della, para se dar aos missionarios, ¢ que depois se trataria 
da obra, Nio pareceo isto conveniente ao Padre Assistente Nuno da 
Cunha, porque depois de lhe tirarem a sustancia, nfio se lembrarido 
do original. E confesso a V.R., que formey ent&o conceito destas 
repostas, que nem huns, nem outro o tinhdo lido; porque pouco se 
pode cortar, que ndo seja da erudigdo e da sustancia, ou do modo 
sustancial, com que aquella gente se deue doutrinar. 

Primeiro me escreveo o Padre Adrido Pedro, que niio avia mais 
dinheiro, do que o de Lisboa; e se os Padres Provinciaes se nio 
aproveitarao delle em tantos annos, pudéra estar augmentado, porque 
a causa ea pobreza parece que tudo cohonestavao, Depois me escreveo, 
que o Padre Assistente Francisco Lopes * tomara muito a peito esta 
impressio, mas por falta de dinheiro ficdra a obra impatada. O Padre 
Nuno da Cunha dizia, que se queria concertar com hum impressor de 
Leao * de Franca ; mas como acabou 0 governo, acabou o intento; e as 
impressoes de Ledio séo hoje muito erradas. Por quem V.R. hé, 
que se compadega da memoria de hum tao illustre vario, e daquella 
christandade, pois Deos nfio pée tempo em mudar tempo ; e quando 
isto se ndo possa effeituar em Roma, nem esses senhores se disponhao 
a fazer esta esmola, convinha fazer diligencia com algum impressor 
estrangeiro, para que tomasse esta obra por sua conta, dando mais ou 
menos volumes ao Author. Porque se isto se encommendar aos Padres 
Flamengos ou Francezes, pelo que tem de coriosos em materia de 


1 The College S. Antio Novo in Lisbon, at present the Hospital 3. Jose. 
* Fr. Nuno da Cunha S.J, waa Assistant for Portugal, 146-9. 

2 Fr. Francisco Lopez 5.J. was Assistant, 1678-61. 

* Lyona, 
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Controversias, ajudarao muito a impressiio desta obra; que se far 
esquecendo mais com os annos, vird de todo a prescrever, Nem V.R. 
espere que algum Superior da India Th’o recommende, pelo que 
tenho de experiencia, nem pareca que o faco pelo que me toca, mas 
por zelo do bem commun e pelo particular affecto que devo 4 memoria 
do Padre Dom Affonso Mendez. 

Ja V_R. ter4 noticia, que mandey a Portugal hiia obra da Vida 
do Veneravel Irmo Pedro de Basto : porque vendo o descuido dos 
Padres do Malavar aqui e em Cochim, fiz tirar oitenta testemunhos, 
‘e ajudando-me de varias certiddes, e da obra, que elle mesmo ditou, 
que por merce [223"] de Deos escapou da ruina de Cochim) e no meu 
cubiculo do incendio do Collegio de 8. Paulo,? de dispér na melhor 
forma que alcansey. Recomendava ao Padre Procurador de Portugal, 
que se o tempo aconselhasse, pagasse a obra 4 Roma, pera 1d se 
imprimir, porque me niio temia de doutos e eruditos. Mas o Padre 
Sebastiio de Lima a deu para se ler no refeitorio de S. Roque,* contra 
o que The recomendira. E ainda neste anno me escreverdo, que em 
se chegando a ler o Quinto Imperio,4 a mandara recolher o Padre 
Luis Alvares.* Hia a obra de cé approvada, e tambem me quizerio 
dizer, que o Padre Bento Ferreira® a manddra de novo rever em 
Portugal. Daqui resultou mandar nosso Reverendo Padre que fosse 
revisto, ¢ fazendo o Padre Adrijio Pedro diligencia pelo parecer de 
Roma, somente lhe responderao, conforme me escreveo, que naquella 
forma nio estava para se imprimir. Fez diligencia em Portugal, 
e achou, que reparario em quatro cousas: no Quinto Imperio, nas 
revelagoes contra Castella, no muito numero de visdes, ¢ Nas muitas 
historias da India que relatava. © mesmo me escreveo o Padre 
Francisco Lopes, dizendo que fora hum dos Revisores. Com esta 
noticia escrevy a nosso Reverendo Padre, dando rezdo de todos estes 
quatro ponfos, e sobre as muitas historias da India dizia. que por 
parecer de muitos as incluira naquella obra, por nado ter sahido Author 
algum, que falasse nestas couzas modernas; e porque se nado podia 
formar pleno juizo, sem noticia dellas, de duas proposicdes do Irmio 

' When the Dutch conquered Cochin, 1663. 

* 8S. Paulo o Novo in Goa, The fire broke ont after midnight in the moming of 
Sth December, 1664 (Basto, Preface, 4'.). 

* The Profess House 8. Roque in Lisbon, 

* About the Fifth Empire see Baste, 416450, 

* Fr. Luis Alvarez S.J. was Provincial of the Portuguese Province, 1675-8 
(FP. Rodrigues, “A Companhia de Jesus em Portugal © nas Missies,"’ in Revista de 


Historia, Porto 10 [1921], 168), 
* Fr. Bento Ferreira 8.3. was Provincial of the Goa Province, 1674-7 (ib, 171). 
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Basto," em que diz, que depois de tomada do Morro de Chaul,* nenhila 
couza de momento succedéra na India, que Deos lhe nfo revelasse. 
Mas supposto ter ja sahido Manoel de Faria ¢ Souza * e agora o Conde 
da Ericeira,“ ¢ ambos mal informados das cousas de India, ja seria 
necessario reformar que eu dizia. E como tinha outras coriosidades, 
tudo poderia sahir junto, em remetter-me a minha obra. E este foi 
hum dos intentos, com que outra vez a mandey pedir.* 

Agora me escreveo o Padre Adrido Pedro, que tivéra ordem de 
Roma, para mandar os pareceres dos Revisores, ¢ falando 40 Padre 
Pantaliio Carvalho,* lhe disséra que tal couza nao sabia. Falando 
porem com o Padre Luis Alvares, respondéra, que logo entio os 
mandira 4 Roma; e que por naéo aver tempo para mais, me fazia 
somente este aviso. Jd na outra carta falava neste particular a V.R., 
a que tomo por juiz nesta causa. Se os pareceres dos Padres nao 
vierem muito conformes, com quem delles me hey de conformar { 
E se presumy das minhas rezées em contrario, que merecifio ser 
ouvidas em Roma, como os hey de ter por meus juizes, em quanto 
Roma depois de me ouvir nao discidio esta causa? Mandando-me 
dizer o que devo cortar, accrescentar, ou mudar; eo al, sem andar 
toda a vida fazendo novas preguntas, ou arriscat-me a trabalhar outra 
veg debalde, sendo hum religioso pobre, a quem a Religiio nao 
soccorreo para isto com hija folha de papel, nem com hum pardao para 
pagar ao amanuense. Nao tenho determinagio de bulir mais nesta 
obra athé Roma nfo determinar o que devo fazer. E pois V.R. esta 
nesse lugar e sabe o pouco que hoje se favorece este zelo, encarecida- 
mente pesso, seja V.R, servido acabar com nosso Reverendo Padre, 
que ponderadas as minhas rezGes, me ordene o que devo obrar. Porque 
estou muito prompto para a fazer vindo a resolugao por esta via.’ 

Sendo Preposito desta Casa Professa, fui testamenteiro da Senhora 
Dona Francisca Cabral, e sobre lhe deixar cinco mil xerafins para 

1 About these visions see Hasto, 256 and 406. 

2 154 (ape Basto, 256, and D, do Couto, Decadas da Asia, xi, c. $2). 

2 Ml. de Faria vy Sousa, Ama Portuguesa, Lisboa, 1666-75. 

4D. Luiz de Menezes, Historia de Portugal restawrado, Lisboa, 1679, 

* The MS. waa sent back to India. 

* Fr. Pantalido Carvalho 5.J., Provincial of Portugal, 1673-81 (Rodrigues, 
loo, cit., 168), 

t * Antes de comecar a referir o que Deos mostrqu a seu servo Pedro de Basto 
sobre o successos de Portugal, cabia relatar aqui algiias visoens tocantes 4 Monarchia 
de Hespanha ... Maa pode tanto o respeyto aos Senhores Reys Catholicos de 
Hespanha, que depoys de nove annos de consultas © repostas da India & de Europa 


me vim o desenganar, seria esta remora poderosa pera impedir a impresaio desta 
obra, se pelas insinuacoens de Roma nao desistiase desta relagio " (Basto, 402). 


ty 
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diversas disposigdes. Por crecerem oito ou nove mil, depois de alguns 
trinta e quatro mil de legados, fiz diversas esmolas, ¢ ainda a casa 
ficou com seis ou sete mil com approvacdo do Provedor Mér dos 
Defuntos. Daqui tirey tambem oitocentos xerafins, que a titulo de 
obra pia foro remettidos a Lisboa em diamantes para a impressiio 
da obra sobredita, e fizerao 14 mil ¢ secenta xerafins. A minha tencdo 
era imprimir esta obra e tirar da impressio o que bastasse para outra, 
eo que sobejasse, ser para esta Casa Professa, Mas como soubério, 
que se nao imprimira, dando j4 este intento por acabado, com novas 
interpretagdes do meu, escreverdo [224"] ao Padre Adriaio Pedro. que 
o dinheiro era da Casa Professa ; do que o Padre me fez aviso, para 
saber que eu o mandara, como testamenteiro, e com o beneplacito do 
Padre Provincial Bento Ferreira, e que eu o ratificdra sendo Provincial. 
FE posto que avia outro testamenteiro secular, tudo me cometteo a 
mym, ¢ nao estou agora certo, se era jd morto neste tempo. Deixando 
porem intentos secundarios, o primeiro ainda esté im pé. Porque 
nem eu disisto de imprimir a obra, nem de Roma se me tem mandado 
ocontrario. Pelo que estimara, que V.R. fizesse com nosso Reverendo 
Padre, que ordenassa [sic] aos Padres Procuradores da India em Lisboa, 
que conservassem este dinheiro para o mesmo intento, E se se jJulgar 
que pode andar a ganhos, se dé sobre penhores de ouro e prata, para 
que me nao fagio na India em cada mon¢ao hia demanda : pois hé 
presente a V.R. que nao tenho donde me venha outro. E este foi 
hum dos inconvenientes destas demoras, porque como neste tempo, 
em que estou vago, vou continuande com outras obras, da primeira 
impressio determinava tirar o com que pudesse acudir a outras: ¢ 
agora fiquet de todo desarmado, ao menos em quanto Roma me nao 
deferir, KE se parecer a nosso Reverendo Padre, que se large este 
dinheiro em Lishoa 4 Provincia, pondo cé outro tanto a ganhos, para 
daqui tirar algum soccorro, com que possa acudir aos gastos dos 
amanuenses, s€m nunca entrar pelo proprio, isto era o que Mais me 
eervia, Mas obrarey nesta materia o que Sua Reverencia determinar, 

Tenho pedido a nosso Reverendo Padre, que me mande impetrar 
licen¢a para ler livros prohibidos, particularmente o Aleorio, porque 
me nao fio na, que me pode dar o Tribunal do Santo Officio, E porque 
as occupacées de Sua Paternidade poderio dar pouco lugar a estas 
miudesas, pesso a V.R., que seja servido aver-me esta concessio, para 
que ndo seja sempre necessario allegar em fé alhea na obra em que 
trabalho, para armar de todo hum missionario contra Atheos, Ethnicos, 

* The Perfeito Missionario (see Necrologue), 
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Mahometanos, Judaeos et Haereticos, Porque tenho advertido que 
nio podem levar livrarias, e¢ que, ndéo hindo feitos nestas materias, 
niio~podem pregar com proveito!; e por meus peccados todas estas 
dezaventuras se achio nesta Asia. Pelo que torno muito a pedir a 
V.R. que me fara este favor. - 

Quando por aqui passou o Padre Jodo de Britto,? levado de sua 
coriosidade quiz saber os principios, por que eu defendia o ponto da 
liberdade divina; e depois me disse, que o avia de defender nas 
conclusdes ad gradum.* Agora me escreveo, que tocdra nestes funda- 
mentos a V.R., e que V.R. me fizéra graga de approvar a minha especu- 
lagdio, Se eu soubéra mais cedo, que o Padre Francisco de Almada 
estava em Roma, e nio estivéra tao occupado como que tenho escrito, 
visto o Padre Joiode Britto me abrir a porta, ouvéra de mandar este 
e outros pontos discutides, como alguns affectos por vezes me tem 
aconselhado, Mas confesso, que me nao resolvey a o fazer por falta 
de confianga, e por me ndo arriscar a se julgar, que era mais vaedade 
do que desejo de apurar a verdade. Mas como a benevolencia de V.R. 
me deu j4 estas algas, quando chegar a compdr estas questies, nao as 
mandarey ao prelo, sem primeiro saber, o que V.R. e os letrados de 
Roma julgao sobre ellas, e particularmente sobre a questdo da sub- 
sistencia, origem da ruina da Igreja Oriental, para que nao torne hum 
Faciladaz * a escrever ao seu Patriarcha: “ Nos bem entendemos’ 


* Queirot was of the opinion that it was absolutely neceasary for a missionary to 
know the language and beliefs of the people with whom he had todeal, About 
acquiring the language he writes, the many languages spoken in Abyssinia were one 
of the greatest obstacles for the conversion of ita inhabitants: " Estd hia das mayores 
difficultades, que tem a conversiio dos Abexins. Porque nenhum missionario estrangeire 
as pode aprender todas ¢ falar em totlas. Nem o vulgo se pode doutrinar bem mais 
que com 8 propria de seu uso, como persuade facilmente a rezio, « tem mostrado a 
experiencia em todas as outras missdes, Porque quem nio vé, quanto despropor- 
cionada coura seria doutrinar o volgo Portugués em Francéz ou em Latim !" 
(Appendix III MS. 11966, School of Oriental Studies), 

* Fr. Jodo de Britto $.J., the future martyr, arrived in Goa Sth September, 1673, 
and left it April, 1674, for Malabar (Hisforia do nascimento, vida e martyrio do Ven. 
Padre Jodo de Britto da Companhia de Jesu, composta por seu Irmio Fernio Pereyra 
de Britto, Coimbra, 1722, 30-1, and H. Docring S.J., Vor Edelknaben zum 
Mirtyrer, Der selige Johannes de Britto 8,J., Freiburg, i, B. 1920, 31-5). 

* In Goa Britto finished his theological studies. "In cinque soli mesi. . , percorse 
tutte e tre le parti della Somma di 8. ‘Thomaso, e si offre] senza cocezione a difenderle 
eziandio in pubblico ¢ solenne esperimento. Fu stabilito che ne dease un caame privato, 
« fecelo con tal soddisfazione ¢ meravigtia del suo sapere, che i quattro lettori deputati 
ad esaminario giudicarono concordemente, non aver Ini bisogno di farla per piu anni 
da scolare, mentre in pochi mesi avea acquistato tanto da poter essere macstro " 
(G. Boero 5.J., Vita del Heato Giovanni de Britto, Roma, 1853, 32). 

* Fasiladas reigned 1632-67 (G. K. Rein, Abessinien, Berlin, 1918, i, 74). 
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como da humanidade de Christo e da Pessoa do Verbo se pode constituir 
hum Christo; mas nao entendemos estas vozes subsistencias ”’, 
Nem se persuada o Padre Balthazar Telles, que lhe satisfaz com dizer, 
que mentia, e que nem todos o dizido assim. Porque se nao diz isto 
a hia cabeca coroada, ainda que tenha cores pretas, e dizia o elle, de 
quem dependia tudo. E como a Igreja athé agora nao defenio, que 
fosse realidade com Arriaga,’ ou modo com Soarez,* ou negacio com 
Eseoto*; depois de lidos os Concilios e consultados os Padres e o 
Symbolo de Santo Athanasio, tenho assentado, que o conceito da 
subsistencia, ou em mayor rigor, da sistencia, se deve explicar de outro 
modo, E dando-me Deos vida, a seu tempo ouvirey os pareceres 
da Curia sobre esta e sobre outras materias. 

[224"] Tambem tinha escrito a nosso Reverendo Padre, que 
convinha impetrar hua escomunhio, para que a ninguem se mostrasse 
o corpo de S. Francisco Xavier. KE referindo isto ao Padre Primaz,‘ 
Su [lustrissima o approvou muito dizendo, que serviria de mayor 
veneracio. E depois que se fechou ¢ deixou de se mostrar no seu dia, 
nfio sey que ouvesse pessoa algiia, que o reprovasse. Porque ainda 
que se consolavao com o ver, ndéo deixavao de alcansar, que era pouco 
respeito. Se a falta da resposta nasceo de esquecimento, nao fard 
VR. piqueno servico ao Santo em fazer vir esta prohibigio.? Tenho 
enfadado a V.R, com muitas peticGes, mas sio pensdes de quem esta 
nesse lugar, e posto que tive em Roma conhecidos, sempre tive por 
mais conveniente nao escrever mais que a nosso Reverendo Padre e 
aos Reverendos Padres Assistentes. Bem alcanso, que as novas 
demandas, em que me metterao, terao diminuido muito meu credito 
pura com V.R., mas como V.R. por experiencia conhecer, que couza 


1 Fr. Rodrigo de Arriaga S.J. (1502-1667) taught Philosophy in Valladolid and 
theology in Salamanca and Prague. 

? Fr. Francisco Soarez, S.J. (1548-1617), Professor of Theology in Rome, Alcala. 
Salamanca, and Coimbra, ‘ Doctor Eximiug,” the greatest of the Jesuit theologians. 

2 Duns Scotus 0.F.M., Doctor Subtilis," the great English theologian, died 
1308 in Cologne, 

* Archbishop of Goa ond Primas of India was TD. Frei Antonio Brandiio 0, Cist.. 
1675-8. His successor was 1). Manuel de Sousa Menezes, 1681-4 (C. C, de Nazareth, 
Mitras Lusifanaa no Oriente, Lisboa, 1604, 184, 188). 

‘ Fr. Gaspar Affonso 8.J., who was Provincial of Gon 1685-8, wrote 20th January, 
1686, to Fr. General, that he had forbidden under pain of excommunication the opening 
of the tomb of St. Francis Xavier. The Vicar-General of the Society of Jesus, D. Maria 
de Marini §.J., in his answer Sth February, 1687, approves of this measure and orders 
several keys to be made for the coffin of the Saint (MS, Goa, 2). This order was 
executed, as Fr. Francisco de Sousa wrote to Fr. General 26th January, 1708 
[Monwmenta Xereriana, Matriti, 1012, 0, 778). 
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hé a India, acharaé que nestes longes crescem os brios, ¢ que a mayor 
culpa de quem governa hé persuadirem-se, que os conhece. Avendo 
couza de gosto e servigo de V.R. serd para mym o mayor favor ver-me 
occupado, Na bencio e Santos Sacrificios de V.R. muito me 
recomendo, 
Goa, e de Dezembro 15 de 1681. 
De VR. 
Humilde servo, 
Fernao de Queiroz. 
Address: Ao Mto, Rev. P. Francisco de Almada da Companhia de 
Jesus, Assistente pelas Provincias de Portugal, etc. 
Km Roma. 
Da India. Unica Via. 
Manuseripts of the Soc. of Jesus, Goa, 35, f, 223-224", 


Il 
Necroloque of Fr, Ferndo de Queiroz 

[320°]... O P. Fernaéo de Queiros, nobre descendente dos de 
seu appellido na fresca Provincia de Entre Douro e Minho, entrou na 
Companhia em Coimbra no anno de 1631, sendo de idade de 14 annos, 
e foi tio fervorozo logo no principio, que pedio com grandes instancias, 
[320°] vir pera a India, ¢ o alcancou sendo ainda do Recolhimento com 
muita repugnancia dos Padres da Provincia de Portugal, que j4 viiio 
o grande homem, que perdido naquelle Irmaio, Acabou seus estudos 
em Goa com grande satisfagdo, porque era de engenho agudo e felicis- 
simo, € Memoria rata e a inclinacdo tao natural ao estudo, que avia 
mister divertido, e nio estimulado. Leo Theologia por alzum tempo, 
e depois de a ler foi mandado por Rector do Collegio de Tanna, que 
governou com muito acerto, como tambem o de Bagaim. Foi Preposito 
da Caza Professa 6 annos, e depois Provincial desta Provincia, Era 
tio venerado dos Seculares, que as suas rezolugGes ainda nos negocios 
mais arduros [sic] deste Estado se estimavao como oraculos, assim pela 
grandeza da pessoa, como pella do juizo. Respeitando as suas letras 
ea sua qualidade o elegeo Sua Magestade por Patriarcha de Ethiopia, 
dignidade a que elle mostrou grande repugnancia. O Tribunal da 
Inquizi¢ao o escolheo pera seu deputado, officio que exercitou muitos 
annos com grande credito e satisfacdo. 

Compés sendo ainda moco hila Theologia e Philosophia, que -nio 
sahio a luz. E depois escreveo a Vida do Irmdo Pedro de Bastos, que 
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se imprimio em Lixboa, e outro livro da Conquista Espiritual et 
Temporal de Ceylio, obra nio menos util pello interesse que polla 
religido, que esta pera se dar ao prelo. 

Porém estas, cousas, que em outros tanto se estimao, foi a menor 
parte da grandeza deste variio a todas as uses grande. Porque entre 
os rayos das letras sobresahiaio os resplandores das virtudes, que 
posto nao parecessem ser das, que applaude a maravilha, era com tudo 
nos exercicios ordinarios e comuns perfeitissima a sua vida. As accdes, 
as palavras, os affectos ero tudo htia bem temperada armonia; 
sempre © mesmo semblante, a mesma pas, a mesma composigéo, 
omesmo homem. Era igualmente grave com os grandes, que affavel 
com oS pequenos ; porém com tal medida, que nem a gravidade o 
fazia pezado pera com aquelles, nem a affabilidade facil pera com estes, 
Donde procedia ser igual em huns e outros o respeito, com que estaviio 
em sia prezen¢ca, ¢ fallavao em sua auzencia. Entre as virtudes 
grandes deste variio avultou muito o zello das almas e dezejo de ver 
estas regidens sogeitas 4 ffé de Christo, de que procedia sentir tanto a 
quebra da reputagdo de nossas armas, e as perdas, que nos derao 
os hereges Europeos nesta Conquista no discurso de mais de 53 annos. 
que viveo na India, por saber que 4 sombra do respeito dellas vinhio 
os Principes infieis em admitir pregadores da fé em seus reinos, ajudados 
tambem do interese e do proveito, que o trato com os Portugueses 
lhes grangeava. O que tudo enfraqueceo e se diminuio, tanto que 
as nagoes do Norte introduzirao na India novo poder, e nao 6 se fizerdo 
nella respeitadas, mas tambem aspirarao a conquistar e perverter as 
terras, que nos obedeciao, fasendo-nog igual guerra com as armas ¢ 
com © comercio, com o que poderao divertir da nossa amizade muita 
parte dos reinos do Oriente e impedir os grandes progressos, que nossa 
santa flee hia fazendo em todos elles, 

Sendo Provincial desta Provincia abrio a nova missio de Bengala, 
por outro nome de 8. Antonio do Rozario, aonde mandou Religiosos 
nossos, que fizerao muitos servigos a Deos, posto que depois se retirariio 
por impedimentos, que lhes puzerao os Padres de S. Agostinho com 
resolucio muito alhea da que esperavamos ¢ |hes mereciamos ; por 
motivos menos conforme ao credito de tao graves Religiosos, os quais 
posto que se}do em grande abono desta Provincia, deixamos em silencio 
assy porque niio hé costume nosso escrever louvores proprios com 
discreditos alheos, como por me constar se déra deste ponto larga 
relagio 4 Roma.’ Tambem tratou muito de veras da conversio dos 

* About these differences see H. Josson 8.J., La Mission du Bengal Occidental, 
Bruges, 1921, i, 89-00. 
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gentios do Norte,’ que vivem nas [321°] nossas terras; ecom nio menor 
zelo mandou ao Nepal os Padres Marco Antonio e Pedro Phelippe 
Faira a descubrir aquella nova missdo tantas veses intentada e nenhila 
conseguida.? Agora ja velho tinha pera este fim entre maos hila obra, 
que elle intitulou “ Perfeito Missionairo”, em que confutava os erros 
de todas as séitas, obra de muito trabalho, muita erudicao e muito 
proveitoza; e quando tratava de lhe pér a ultima mao, foi Deos 
servido chamallo pera sy por meyo de hia doenga, que ao principio 
niio pareceo perigosa, mas como cahia sobre outra, de que nao estava 
ainda convalescido, e sobre tantos e tao continuos trabalhos, bastou 
pera lhe tirar a vida brevemente e mais de preca do que se cuidava 
neste Collegio de &. Paulo aos 12 de Abril de 1688 sendo de idade de 
71 e da Companhia 57 e de Profissio 39, 

Manuseripts of the Soc. of Jesus, Goa 35, £, 320°-321". (Annual 
Letter for 1687-92, written by Fr. Mathias Correa 8.J., probably in 
Goa 1692 or 1693). 


' The Bassein Territory and Damio, 

* Fr. Marc’ Antonio Santucci S.J, missionary in Patna, and Pedro Phelippe 
Faira 8.J., his companion, both Italians, About the visit to Nepal, 1679-80, see 
Josson, i, #1. 
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THE PALACE OF DARIUS THE GREAT AND THE 
APADANA OF ARTAXERXES II IN SUSA 


By J. M. Unvana 
(PLATES IIT, IV) 


f (saa long dynasty of the Elamite national kings, who ruled over 

Elam for nearly 1,500 years, was, after a long and unequal 
struggle, brought to a close by the Assyrians under Assurbanipal 
in about 640 8.c, The Assyrian rule in Elam collapsed soon after the 
death of this conqueror in 625 B.c. The Elamite kingdom was there- 
upon divided into two different monarchies, Perso-Anzanite and 
Susiano-Babylonian. After the defeat of the last Babylonian king 
Nabunaid in 559 n.c., Cyrus the Great, the fourth Perso-Anzanite 
king, became the founder of the great Achwmenian dynasty. After 
the death of his son and successor Cambyses and the suppression 
of the revolt of Gaumata the Magian, Darius the Great, a descendant 
of the younger branch of the Achemenides, became the inheritor 
of the vast empire of Cyrus in 521 8.c. During the early years of 
his reign he had to subdue many revolts in different provinces of his 
empire. It seems that the political troubles ended in about 518 3.c., 
and the great king began the work of rebuilding and embellishing 
Susa, which he had made the capital of his empire, as well as Persepolis 
and Hamadan. This work was carried on with great zeal by his son 
Aerxes, who was a far greater builder than his father. Owing to 
the free use of huge blocks of stone in the palatial buildings of Persepolis 
their ruins have for centuries drawn the attention of travellers 
by their colossal dimensions and gigantic magnificence. But the 
memories of the palaces of Susa and Hamadan are preserved 
only in certain allusions in the Bible and in the works of 
ancient writers, Their traces were nearly wiped out by time, 
whose ravages the less durable materials, bricks and wood, of which 
they were constructed, could hardly resist. 

The palace of Darius in Susa is mentioned in Daniel vii as Shushan, 
the palace situated in the province of Elam, It was in this palace 
that Xerxes, Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, married the Jewess 
in the seventh year of his reign. The ruins of this palace and those of 
the adjoining apadina were so prominent in the days of Loftus, that 
he identified them easily as those of Shushan of the Bible. He carried 
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on excavations, which had been begun by Sir W. F. Williams, for 
4 season and succeeded in discovering the sites of the palace of Darius 
and the apadana of Artaxerxes I]. The subsequent and thoroughly 
scientific excavations of these buildings were carried out by 
M. Dieulafoy, M. J. de Morgan, and M. R. de Mecquenem of the French 
Archsological Mission in Persia. 

As at Persepolis the palace and the apadiana in Susa were built 
on an artificial terrace overlooking the plain of the Kerkhah. This 
terrace was formed by the ruins of an Elamite temple and the encircling 
necropolis. Thus it is possible that Josephus alludes to the palace 
of Darius in Susa and to that in Hamadan, when he says that it is 
built on the tombs of ancient kings. 


APADANA 


Loftus describes the sensational discovery of the Great Hall of 
Columns at Susa in the xxvith and xxviuth chapters of his 
Travels and Researches in Chaldaea and Susiana (London, 1857), of 
which he gives a plan on p. 366, He succeeded in determining the 
positions of twenty-one columns out of the thirty-six forming the 
inner phalanx, on which the edifice of the audience-hall rested. The 
bases of the third and the fourth columns from the left in the first and 
the second rows from the north were inscribed with trilingual cuneiform 
inscriptions of Artaxerxes [1 Mnemon, which ran as follows; “ (Thus) 
says Artaxerxes, the great king, the king of kings, the king of the 
lands, the king of this earth, son of king Darius (II), of Darius son of 
king Artaxerxes (I), of Artaxerxes son of king Xerxes, of Xerxes son 
of king Darius (I), of Darius son of Hystaspes the Achwmenide. This 
apadana my forefather Darius (I) had built. Later on under (the 
reign of) Artaxerxes (I) my grandfather, fire burnt it down. According 
to the will of Ahuramazda, of Anahita and of Mithra I rebuilt this 
apadiana. May Ahuramazda, Anahita and Mithra protect me from 
all opponents, and may neither destroy nor injure this, which I have 
built.” (F. H. Weissbach, Die Keilinschriften der Achaemeniden, 
Leipzig, 1911, pp. 122 seq.) There were two rows of six columns each 
to the east and to the west of this hall pertaining to the porticos, 
which were separated from it most probably by walls. The bases of 
the thirty-six columns of the hall itself are massive square blocks of 
limestone hewn in such a way as to form apparently a pile of four 
blocks each smaller than the other, laid over one another with their 
4X18 in a straight line perpendicular with the axis of the columns 
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which they supported. These blocks are 2 m. 44 » 2 m. 44, and their 
height is 1 m. 50; this dimension varies sometimes by one or two 
centimetres. But the bases of the third and the fourth columns in 
the first and the second rows from the south were of two pieces, the 
lower one square and the upper one round and bell-shaped. The 
former is visible ten centimetres above the ground, but the latter 
has completely disappeared, All these bases are placed at an equal 
distance from one another, viz. 8 m. 25, from axis to axis. In the 
middle of the space enclosed by these bases there is another base, 
perhaps of a statue of the Great King, curiously composed of two 
blocks of limestone, one 1m. 5 x 2 m. 40, the other 1 m. 30 » 3 m. 40, 
placed side by side at their broader sides. These blocks may have 
perhaps appertained to the apadina of Darius the Great. 

There were two rows of six columns each, one to the east and the 
other to the west of the apadina, pertaining to the two porticos, at 
a distance of 19 m. 70 from the apadana itself and separated from 
it most probably by walls. The bases of the columns supporting these 
porticos were at a distance of 8 m. 25 from one another. Those of 
the inner phalanx were square, while those of the outer ones were 
bell-shaped. The shafts were fluted and had double-bull capitals. 
These columns supported wooden beams, on which a flat terrace-like 
roof was laid. 


PALAcE 


To the south of this hall of columns was situated the palace of 
Darius, whose main entrance must most probably have been situated 
to the east. It was protected by guards, whose quarters were situated 
to the north. Immediately to the west there was a big paved court, 
with a porch at its north end, whose traces are still visible. The 
waiting-room for the common people and the servants’ quarters were 
to the north, north-west, and west. Further to the west there was 
' another court, followed by a set of royal private apartments, which 
were separated by corridors. Then there was another court and 
another set of private apartments. The main grand hall was to the 
west at the further end of the palace, The gynécée or the harem 
was situated to the north of these two latter courts and seta of apart- 
ments; to their south there were two big halls, perhaps for the 
reception of the nobility. There are traces of further constructions 
to the south. The apadana and the palace were protected by a wall 
of sun-dried bricks, nine metres broad, supported and protected 
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from moisture by an inner layer of gravel, whose breadth is generally 
nine metres under the royal buildings and sixty centimetres to one 
metre under the buildings close to the biggest court. This wall is well 
preserved only on the east, and few traces of it are visible on the west. 
while they are wholly absent on the north and the south. It was 
decorated to the east of the apadina by the famous friezes of archers, 
which M. Dieulafoy wrongly supposed to have appertained to its 
facade. He was also of opinion that friezes of lions formed the decora- 
tion of big pylons built to the south of the apadana. But no remains 
of these were found, perhaps on account of former excavations, during 
whose course they may have been removed unobserved. It is now 
supposed that no pylons existed at Susa, but that there was a wall 
three metres high, which had two gates leading to the apadina. The 
friezes of archers are formed of a number of baked bricks, decorated 
with low reliefs, some of them are glazed and polychrome. Finally, 
it must be said that the supposition of M. Dieulafoy, which consists 
in separating the porticos of the edifice of Artaxerxes from the main 
building of the palace, very plausible from an architectural standpoint, 
could not wholly be confirmed. There are no traces of the two rows 
of six columns, which are supposed to have formed a portico to the 
north, as at Persepolis; on this side the apadina was left open, and 
offered a magnificent. view of the mountains. But we may suppose 
that the porticos to the east and the west were separated from the 
main building by walls, thick enough to contain a staircase leading 
to the roof, which required yearly repairs, particularly after torrential] 


rains, 
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POISON-DETECTING BIRDS 
By Jar CHARPENTIER 


A hess Arthasastra of Kautilya ! in the chapter of the first book dealing 
with the measures for safety within the royal harem has the 
following passage (ed. Jolly and Schmidt, vol. i, p. 25, 15 seq.) :— 
sukah sarika bhrfigarajo va sarpavizasaikayim krosati | 
krauiico vigdbhydse madyats | glayati jivajivakah | mriyate mattakok- 
lah | cakorasyaksini virajyete || 
“The parrot, the maina, and the Malabar bird shriek when 
suspicious of snake poison; the curlew becomes quite tipsy * 
in the neighbourhood of poison ; the pheasant swoons ; the amorous 
euckoo dies; the eyes of the catora partridge change their natural 
colour (i.e, become red).”* # 
Kamandaki has, of course, copied this as most other passages of. 
the Kautiliva, cf. Nitisira, vii, 11-13a—) :-— 
bhrigardjah sukas caiva sarika ceti paksinah | 
kroganti bhrgam udvignd visapannagadarsanat || 11 || 
cakorasya virajyete nayane visadarsandt | 
suvyakiam madyatt krawiico mriyate mattakokilah || 12 || 
_ Jwaiizivasya ca glinir jdyate visadarsanat | 
“The Malabar bird, likewise the parrot, and the maina, these birds 
shriek in high excitement upon seeing poison or snakes; the eyes of 
the cakora partridge change their natural colour * at the sight of 
poison; the curlew becomes most obviously drunk and the amorous 
cuckoo dies ; finally the pheasant falls into a swoon at the sight of 
poison,” 
Suéruta in the first adhydya of the kalpasthdna deals with the same 
subject though in details he sometimes diverges from the authorities 
* In spite of the arguments proffered by the late MM. Ganapati Shastri it seems 
clear to me that the form Kaufalye is of no value (cf. Jolly, Zechr, f. Indologie, v 
216, seq.; Keith, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. xvii). Dr. J. J. Meyer, Das altind, 
Buch vom Welt- und Staateleben, p. xxiii, has made no plausible contribution towards. 
the solution of this problem. 
* Dr. Meyer's translation, “wird toll," is not quite to the point; of. the 
commentary on Rimandaki (cf. infra): nidyoti vidvalibhavali, 
* Cf. alsofcean of Story, i, 110; Jolly, Journal of Indian History, 1925, p. 113. 
‘Comm.: rirajyele svabhdvararnalyigdat. 
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on nitesastra, 
following * :— 
cakorasyaksivairagyam jayate ksipram eva tu? | 
dusiannam vigasamsrstam mriyante jivajivakah 
kokilah* svaravaikrtyam krawiicas tu madam rechati | 
Arsyen mayira udvignah krosatah sukasarike | 
hamsah kgvedati * catyartham bhrigardjasca kitjati |) 

“ And suddenly the eyes of the cakora partridge change their colour. 
Pheasants die from bad food mixed with poison: the cuckoo alters 
his voice, and the curlew becomes drunk. The peacock becomes 
highly excited, the parrot and the maina shriek: the goose cackles 
beyond measure, and the Malabar bird keeps cooing.” 

A somewhat similar passage is found in Medhatithi's commentary 
on the Manusmpti, vii, 217, where it is said that the kokila dies at the 
mere sight of poison, the jivaka becomes withered by merely looking 
at poison, and the eyes of the cakora become destroyed. 

Kautilya, Suéruta, and Medhitithi thus testify to the belief in the 
“powers of certain birds to make known, by various signs, the presence 
of snakes and poison. Unfortunately such a tradition cannot be proved 
to go back to any very remote age; for, uncertain as is the date of 
Kautilya and Suéruta ® alike, they cannot well in their present shape 
date from an earlier period than the second or third centuries A.D., 
and Medhatithi most probably belongs to the eighth century of our 
era.” But we here meet with a popular belief which may well be of very 
old standing, though it has perhaps not found its way into Brahmanical 
literature until rather lately, As snakes have always been of far greater 
importance in India than throughout the Western world, such ideas, 
no doubt, are innate in that country and have not been borrowed from 
elsewhere which may as well be remarked already here, 


The passage that would interest us here is the 


* Vol. ii, p. 246, 2 seq., in the edition of Sri Madhusudana Gupta (Calcutta, 1836), 
the only one available to me here. The text is partly in a shocking condition. 

* The lines immediately preceding deal with the signs exhibited by a fire tainted 
with poisoned food, 

7 Text: ko balah, 

"Text: kbeedaii, 

* Thus the translation of Ganginath Jha, Manwemets, iii (1924), 419, which I have 
had to use as the text of Medhitithi is not available to me here. The words “ becomes 
withered" are probably a not very good rendering of gliyati; “" become destroyed " is, 
of course, entirely wrong. 

* Cf. Winternitz, (leach. od. ind. Lit., iii, O45, seq.; Keith, History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. S07. 

* CE. Winternitz, loc. cit., iii, 44, 
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As far as I have been able to find out this piece of folk-lore has not 
been made the subject of any investigation by scholars. I am therefore 
bringing together here the few scattered notes upon poison- 
detecting birds that I have been able to gather from various works, and 
which may be of some slight interest. There is scarcely any need to 
remark that I in no way aim at completeness ; no doubt, a prolonged 
and strenuous sifting of sources which are partly or wholly inaccessible 
to me—e.g. the Arabian ones—would vield much more and weightier 
material. | 

That the parrot and the maina shriek when in the neighbourhood 
of poison is apparently the common belief of Kautilya and Suéruta. 
Unfortunately, I have not been able to trace this belief in any other old 
or modern Hindu source; but it 1s a curious fact that Aldrovandi ! 
in his Ornithologia, vol. i, p. 649, tells us that the parrot notices if 
poison is brought into the house where it is kept (psittacus agnoscit si 
quis venenum in domum tmportet). [tis scarcely doubtful that we have 
here the Indian tradition brought to Europe through the writings of 
the Arabian physicians and naturalists of the Middle Ages. 

The cakora (Perdiz rufa) at the sight of snakes and poison, changes 
the colour of its eves; the eyes become reddened which according to 
Hindu opinion is a sign of anger.* That such is the case here is distinctly 
stated by Kullika in his commentary on Manusmrti, vii, 217 :— 

tatratmabhiitaih kalajiair aharyaih paricdrakath | 
suparikgitam annddyam adyan mantrair visdpahaih || 4 
Comm.: fatrantahpure dtmatulyair bhojanakalavedibhir abhedyaih 
irddibhih kytam susthu ca pariksitam cakoradidaréanena | 
savizam annam dystva cakoraksini rakte bhavata iti | visapahair 
mantrair japitam annam adyat || Kullika apparently gives it as a well- 
known fact that at the sight of poison the eves of the cakora become 
red ; and he gives his statement in the form of a quotation. 

In the Sanatkumdracarita “ vy. 744, there is a description of the 
preparations for the king’s meal in the following words :— 
vdratarunihi sdravijjanti | niva-bhéyani vejja < vara > -| mantatantavaihi 

pahuttihi || 

' Ulysses Aldrovandi (1522-1605), professor at Bologna and a famous naturalist, 
the author of a series of bulky folioa on natural history, 

? Cf. Sahitydarpana, 233; Laders, Sits, ber. preuss. Abad, d. Wiss., 1916, p, 728. 
? With this verse cf. Fajroraliyas, i, 326; Virnw, iii, 85; 87-8. 

* Sanatkumiéracaritam, cin Abschnitt aus Haribhadras Neminithacaritam .. . 
herausgegeben, von H. Jacobi (AbA, d, Bayer, Abad. d, Wiss, pAil.-Aist. H., xxxi, 
9, 1921). 
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bhunjayajani agayai | bhiiya-deva-ahuiht huntihi | 
turiu cakora-panjarihi | samearijjantehi || 

“ Courtesans prepare the king's dishes, physicians and various 
incantators gather together; the table-servants present themselves, 
offerings are made to demons and gods; the cages of the cakoras are 
speedily carried about, the crows eat their rice-lumps on the . . 
of the tree-tops.”’ ! 

In the Pargvandathacarita of the late lamented Professor Bloomfield, 
p. 196, there is an additional note giving the story of Surendradatta 
and his faithless queen Nayanavali from the Samaradityasamkgepa : 
the queen tries to poison her husband, and “ in order to elude the eves 
of the poison-detecting cakora birds, she seta unpoisoned food before 
him, but gives him a poisonous magic pill with his rinsing-water.”’ 
I owe the full reference to the kindness of Dr. Barnett, the book not 
being available to me here. 

In this connection the epithet “ cakora-eyed, with the eyes of a 
eakora” should perhaps be remembered. It means nothing to our 
present subject of investigation when in the Mrechakatika, act i, v, 3. 
King Sidraka is styled eakoranetra, or when the nurse in Raghuvaméa, 
vi, 59, addresses the princess Indumati with the epithet cakoraks/, 
But it is somewhat different when in the same poem, vil, 25, we read 
the following :— 

nitambagurvl guruna prayukta vadhir vidhatrpratimena tena | 
cakara si mattacakoranetra lajjavatt lqjavisargam agnau || 

The eyes of the young bride, Uma, are red from excitement and 
shame (/ajja), perhaps also from the smoke of the sacrificial fire, like 
those of the excited cakora, And an allusion to the same subject seems 
to be found also in the Balacarita—ascribed to “ Bhasa ” *_act iv, 
vii 


ela mattacakorasdvanayanah prodbhinnakamrastanah kantah pras- 
phuritadharostharucayo visrastakesasrajah | sambhranta galitottariyava- 
sands trasdkulavyahrtds trasta mdm anuyanti pannagapatim drsteaiva 
gopanganah || 


' Jacobi, loc. cit., p. 98 n. 1, correctly suggests Ehajjanthi ; phalangi (a boc, sing.) 
is unhappily of unknown meaning. 

7 As regards the “ Bhiaa “ problem, [| am nowadays wholly on the side of 
Dr. Barnett. Neither the arguments of Profeasor Thomas, JRAS., 1938, p. S77, seq., 
nor even less those of Professor Keith, History of Sanakrit Literature, p. xii, oe]... Seen 
to me to carry any conviction, 
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That the eatora is a detector of poison and an inveterate enemy of 
the snakes is a tradition which has found its way into Western literature, 
and which seems still to be alive in modern India. Thus Aldrovandi ! 
assures us that tame partridges cry out loudly if poison be prepared 
in the house where they are kept. And in Bochart’s Hierozoicon, 
ed. Vecsey (1690), 11, 426, there is a very curious piece of information 
which must, as far as I can see, go back to the same tradition; 
it runs as follows: * tradunt Arabes, quosdam Jndie reges, Machmudt 
jmp. altera inter dona obtulisse avem, palumbi specie, cuius oculi, 
admoto cibo venenato, flent, et lacrymm in lapidem obdurescunt, 
qui cum contritus super latiora ponitur vulnera, ea ipso claudit 
momento.” 

The well-known Carmelite missionary Paulinus a 8. Bartholommo," 
in his Viaggio alle Indie Orientali (1786), p. 178,* tells us that “ laspide 
o il Nallapamba® @ mangiato dal Cervo, dal Cinghiale, dall ucello 
Vechambel,* dall ucello Cumbdétta, in lingua Sanscrit chiamato Ciagora, 
e paparrdo 7 em Portuguez.” And he adds that these animals eat only 
the body of the cobra and not the head; he has also informed himself 
that the flesh of this snake is an ingredient of the Materia medica of 
the Malabaris, And in a quite modern work * we hear about the Vélans 
(a title assumed by certain Kusavans, and also by Paraiyans in 
Travancore) that they are experts of magic and sorcery ; and amongst 
the incantations used by them against the evil eye is the following 
one: “... even as the great Vasuki vanishes at the sight of the 
Chakora; even as the poison vanishes from his head; so may the 
potency of the evil eye with thy aid vanish.” * And in another work *° 


1 Ornithologia (quoted by A. de Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, ii, 228). 

2 The person in question must, aa far as [ can understand, be Sultan Mahmid 
of Ghazni. 

* On him of. Windisch, Grundriss der indo-ar, Phil., i, 1B, p. 20, s0q., where, 
however, the dates of his birth and death are missing. These dates are 1745 ond 1906. 

4 In the French edition Voyage aux Indes Orientales, i (1808), 475, seq. 

* Nalla pdmbu, the Tamil nome of the cobra. 

® This is apparently the hornbill, cf. the quotation from Paulinus in the Rocsnik 
Onjentelistycny, ii, G1. 

* This name—only known from the passage quoted above—is left without an 
explanation by Dalgado, Glossario Luso-Asidtico, ii, 167. For it is searcely an 
explanation when Dalgado suggests that the name was given " por pepar cobras, se 
éverdade ". The name may well be a native one. 

: Thusebbe: Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vii, 352, seq, 

* Identically the same passage is found in Anantha Krishna Iyer, Cochin Castes 
and Tribes, i, 166. 

8 Fthnographical Notes in 8. India, p. 250. 
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Mr. Thurston tells us that the flesh of quails and partridges is thought 
to possess medical properties, i.e. to be used as an antidote, 

The cakora is said to be a very pugnacious bird, which, when kept 
tame, wants to fight indiscriminately all sorts of domestic animals.! 
But it seems scarcely probable that it would try to fight poisonous 
snakes, and that in such a way it would have acquired its fame of 
being their inveterate enemy. The idea that the cakora should be 
able to detect the presence of poison—even if that be hidden—is 
more probably connected with another popular tradition concerning 
this bird. 

The cakora is said to subsist on moonbeams. Such a belief is 
attested by passages in Sanskrit literature, e.g. Ocean of Story, 1, 235 ; 
Brahmavaivarttapur, i, 10; Bhartrhari, Spigdragat, 71; Gitagov. 
1, 23, 10, 2, ete.,? and is still alive in India ; cf. e.g. Temple, Legends of 
the Panjab, ii, 257; iii, 48, 142, 373. It seems to be an admissible 
suggestion that a bird which lives from the very purest of food—the 
sudha or amrta contained in the moon—would by this diet not only be 
immune against poison but also automatically react towards venom 
and venomous animals. It cannot, of course, be pretended that such 
an explanation is absolutely certain, but it still seems to be fairly 
probable.* In this connection we may also remark that the Afghans 
and Persians seem to believe that this bird can eat fire.4 Whether this 
idea is 4 misinterpretation of the tradition or not I cannot 
decide, but it certainly seems remarkable that we should find also 
outside India an idea that the cakora subsists on a somewhat unusual 
cet. 

Other birds besides those enumerated by Kautilya and Suéruta 
are said to be the enemies of snakes or to possess antidotal qualities, 


1 (Cf. Jerdon, Birds of Jadia, ii, 566, 

2 Cf. also Tawney, Aathasoril-Sdgara, ii, 243. 

2 Other traditions concerning the partridge in India have got nothing to do with 
the topic dealt with here, On omens in general from the caobora, ef. Hultzsch, 
Vasontanija's Sauna, p. 50 seq. It is generally believed that when a partridge appears 
on one's right side that portends evil, cf. Ocean of Story, ed. Penzer, ix, 76 (this ides 
would underlie the old story of India and Grtsamada if the Brhadderata, 4, 18, were 
right (cf. A. Kuhn, Ind, Stud., i, 118)); Temple, Legends of the Panjab, ii, 395; when 
it calls in the night it is a good omen, ef. Temple, loc. cit., i, 161; again, when it 
cries at the start of a journey this is an entirely bad omen, cf. Temple, low. cit., i, 
200, 271. As for the etymology of the word eakora, nothing definite seema to have been 
ascertained: the word seems to be widespread outside Indian; of. Yule-Burnell, 
Hobson-Jobson,® p. 104 seq. Yule suggested that it should be found in one passage of 
Marco Polo, ef. his Marco Polo, *i, 287. 

« Cf. Yule-Burnell, loc. cit., p. 14. 
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That the Brahminy kite (Haliastur indus)’ which is looked upon as a 
manifestation of Garuda, should be considered an enemy of snakes is 
nothing curious ; I have dealt to some extent with this bird in another 
work.* Thurston? tells us that if only the shadow of a Brahminy 
kite should fall upon a cobra the snake becomes stupefied; and a 
person who has a Garuda mark or mole on his body possesses absolute 
power over cobras be they ever so furious. 

I can find no clear indication that tame fowls have been thought 
by the Hindus to possess the above-mentioned qualities. It is fairly 
well known that chickens are sometimes cut up and applied to snake- 
bites, with the idea that their bodies would absorb the venom; and 
in one passage * | remember having read about the liver of a cock being 
used as an antidote. But it is doubtful how much importance we ought 
to ascribe to such beliefs. It is, however, quite certain that in the West 
the cock and hen were thought to furnish antidotes against snake- 
poison *; and there is another curious testimony to the same belief. 
The idea of the poison-damsel, who is nourished from childhood by 
poison (be it snake-venom, aconitine, or something else) until she is so 
soaked with it that she kills everyone that comes into contact with her. 
is well-known." Now Rhases (Abu Bekr ar-Razi, d. 932) and Avicenna 
(d. 1037) tell us? that the spittle of the poison-damsel is especially 
dangerous to tame fowls, and that hens do not come near it. Avicenna 
seems to refer to the physician Rufus of Ephesus (e. a.p. 100), but this 
Is scarcely correct, and as the idea of the poison-lamsel did almost 
certainly originate in India it is possible that the belief about the hens 
testified to by the famous Perso-Arabian physicians is also of Hindu 
origin, 

We have seen above * that at least one author, Paulinus a 8. 
Eartholom#o, thought that the cakora eats snakes: but this is most 
probably a misunderstanding. Otherwise there is not known to me 
any Hindu testimony to the idea that certain birds eat poison or even 


1 Cf. Yule-Hurnell, loc. cit., p, 112. 

* Cf. Die Suparaasage, p. 345 sey. 

* Ethnographic Notes in 8. India, p. 282. 

* Mannoci, Storia do Mogor, tranal. by Irvine, iii, 196. 

* Cf. Aldrovandi, Historia Serpentum et Draconum (1640), p. 43. 

* On this idea cf. especially the admirable work by W. Hertz, “ Die Sage vom 
Giftmidchen “ (Abh, d. Bayerischen Akad. d. Wiss, pil, hist, Kl. xx, 2, 1807), as 
well as Penzer, Ocean of Story, ii, 275-313, and J. J. Modi, Folk-Lore, xxxviii, 
$24 seq. Mr. Penzer has chiefly simplified the materials of Hertz and made little 
additions of hia own. 

* Of. Hertz, loc, cit., p. 146 seq. 

* CY. p. 237. 
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wholly subsist on poisonous matters. Such a bird, according to Pliny,? 
is the quail, and according to Galenus? the starling is another. 
Mithradates the Great, who, with Mahmiid Bigarha of Gujerat (1458- 
1511),° was perhaps the most famous of poison-eaters, had concocted 
an antidote, which chiefly consisted of the blood of Pontic ducks ; 
for these birds fed entirely on poison.* 

Before winding up these short and cursory remarks, [ have to add 
a few words on the peacock, which is mentioned in the quotation from 
Suéruta given above ; Kautilya, as is well known, just before the lines 
quoted by me, has the sentence mirjaramayiranakulaprsatotsargah 
sarpin bhakgayati.® 1 have dealt shortly with the peacock as a 
bhujagasana and generally as an enemy of snakes in two other pass ages & 
and have little to add to what has been brought together there, 

Mr. Penzer ’ tells us that the feathers of the peacock become ruffled 
at the approach of poison, but he has, unfortunately, forgotten to 
quote a source for this statement. But the general idea apparently is 
that the peacock becomes much excited, dances and emits shrill 
shrieks at the sight of snakes and in the neighbourhood of poison, 
Such ideas have apparently spread west wards—partly at least through 
acquaintance with the writings of the Arabs—for we find them again 
in the zoological literature of the Renaissance. Aldrovandi. 
Ornithologia, ii, 17, gives the following information concerning the 
peacock: “... non agnoscant tantum venenosi medicaments 
apparatum, verum ad locum etiam, ubi eiuscemodi insidie machinantur, 
procurrant, clamitent, alasque quatiant,® et medicamina e vasis dispergant, 
immo quod amplius est, si defossa sint terra, eriant atque eo modo, 
imminentes insidias manifestent”; and, further, loc. cit., ii, 18: 
“ Pavo, st authori, quisquis ille est, de natura rerum credimus, serpentes 
lerret et animalia omnia venenata nom pollit tantum, sed hace ipsa etiam 





1 Nat. Hiat., x, 33,60; 92, 197, 

? Opera, ed. Kohn, xi, 601; xiv, 227. 

* Cf. Hertz, Die Sage rom Giftmddchen, p. 156 seq., with literature: Sir Denison 
Ross, (.H.I., iii, 315. 

* Cf. Hertz, loc. cit., p. 134, with n. 3. 

' De. J. J. Meyer, Das altind, Buch vom Well- und Hicataleten , P- O34, has apparently 
totally misunderstood my remark on this passage in the Featechrift E. Kuhn, p. 283, 
aaa perusal of my words there can leave no doubt whatsoever what [ mean by saying 
that the text is“ unfortunately corrupted ". 

* Cf. Die Suparpasage, p. 379 seq. ; Festschrift E. Kuhn, p, 283 Bed. 

? Geean of Story, i, 110 n. 

* It almost seems as if the above-mentioned statement of Mr. Penzer originated 
in & passage like this one. 
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audita eius voce sponte fugiunt nec prope morart audent.""* And, finally, 
loc. cit., ii, 26: “ Rasis ef Avicenna eos, qua siti @ venenatis animalibus 
metuunt, Pavones ef Mustelas? iuheng alere, quod illi clamore suo ea 
fugent, he eadem devorent.” It is unknown to me whether any such 
ideas were already current during classical antiquity. However, 
Pliny * speaks of a traditional friendship between the peacock and the 
pigeon. This may mean nothing more than that such tame birds were 
often kept together; but it has at least been interpreted as meaning 
that the peacock protects his friend from serpents and other venomous 
creatures. 4 

Peacock’s feathers are believed to contain a powerful antidote 
whether smoked in a pipe or otherwise used.5 Prince Salim, later on 
the Great Mogul Jahangir, at one time busied himself with extracting 
from peacocks’ feathers “ copper ” which was then to be used as an 
antidote.* Another use of peacocks’ feathers as a charm is recorded, 
e.g. by Frazer, The Golden Bough, v, 2, p. 167. 

Finally I must add a few words to clear a misunderstanding ; 
and though these final remarks do not refer to poison-letecting birds, 
they do, however, refer to similar animals, viz. deer and antelopes. 

In the Festschrift E. Kuhn, p. 283, I discussed the passage of the 
Kautiliya quoted above according to which the letting loose of cats, 
peacocks, mungooses, and spotted antelopes (prsata) “ sarpan 
bhaksayati ", and suggested that all these animals really were thought 
to eat serpents.’ Dr. J, J. Meyer ® objects to this, and shows that 
bhaks- in several passages of the Kautiliya does not mean “ eat”; 
but simply “ annihilate’, and that consequently we cannot conclude 

? The very same words are given, with a few insignificant additions, in the Historia 
Serpentum ef Draconum, P- 25 seq. 
* The muastela, of course, is the mungoose, the nakula. Ita enmity with the serpent 
is mentioned already in the AF., vi, 139, 5; in viii, 7, 23, the tradition is mentioned 
that the mungoose fortifies himself by the use of a certain drug, cf. Mil. PoiiAa, 
p. 34: sakulo wragam wpagacchanto bhesajjena ibyam panbhareted uragam 





| " 
* Nat. Hist., x, 48. 

* CE de Gubernatis Zoological Mythology, ii, 324, n. 2. 

* CL Crooke, Popular Rel. of N. India, ii, 250: Enthoven, Bombay Folk-lore, 
p- 196, 

* Cf. V. Smith, Aber the Great Mogul, p. 314. 

" In « note on the same page I also suggested that the meat of peacocks and 
antelopes was really considered an antidote, and that this was perhaps the reason why 
Aéoka last of all gave up eating it. The plausibility of such a suggestion is somewhat 
enhanced by the fact that the meat of certain birds—and, according to Diossorides— 
the marrow of deer, is really thought to annihilate poison. 

* Loo. cit., p. 684, 
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from this passage that there ever existed a belief in India according to 
which the spotted antelope eats serpents, 

I admit the validity of the argument concerning the use of bhaks- 
by Kautilya ; and I also admit that in consequence of this our passage 
cannot prove the existence of such a belief as I am not able to adduce 
another passage from an Indian writer pointing in the same direction. 
But still the argument is a little beside the point. For my chief reason 
was this: the common tradition of classical antiquity is that deer are 
the most bitter enemies of serpents ; in one way or other—there is a 
discussion about this between the naturalists of those times—they 
draw them out of their holes and either tread them to death or eat 
them. And it is even said that the deer does this as a cure against 
intestinal worms, and that in consequence of eating serpents it gets 
very thirsty.’ Whether there is any trace of reality underlying such a 
belief I cannot decide. But it seemed and still seems probable to me 
that it is much more likely to have originated in India with its 
innumerable snakes than in Europe where snakes, as far as Lam aware, 
have never in historical times been any real danger. It does not appear 
improbable that Theophrastus, a disciple of Aristotle, could have got 
hold of an Indian idea and transplanted it to the West. However, I 
am fully prepared to eay that at the present stage of our knowledge 
it cannot be proved that such an idea originated in India ; and if 
Dr, Meyer or any other scholar would like to suggest that it rose in 
the West, and from there was carried eastwards to India, I should feel 
constrained to admit that I could offer no proof to the contrary, 
though greatly doubting the probability of such a theory. 


authors to mention such a belief seem to be Theophrastus tad Lucretius, De rerum 
natura, vi, 765 seq. Other authors are Plutarchns, Pliny, and Aelianus, as well aa 








ENGLISH WORDS IN PANJABI 
By T. Graname Barter 
CONCLUSION 


Nore.—Northern or Western Panjabi is the dialect spoken to the 
~ north and west of Amritsar. It is distinct from Lahndi, which used to 
be called Western Panjabi. Southern or Eastern Panjabi is spoken 
south and east of Amritsar. 

T 1s prefixed to a word to show that it has another form which does 
not illustrate the rule under consideration. 


GLANCE at the following pages will show apparent confusion in 
methods of word-formation. We must remember, however, 
the different influences which have been brought to bear, 

(i) Some, especially older words, are fully naturalized; others, 
probably more recent, are only making their way. 

(ii) Some have been taken from newspapers and handed on to 
illiterate speakers ; they remain subject to the influence of those who 
try to preserve what they believe to be English pronunciation, This 
accounts for much diversity of treatment. 

(ili) wti, stew, and aéam, stamp, show us that some have come 
through the U.P. to which many servants in the Panjab belong and 
in which English institutions were established earlier than further 
north and west. 

(iv) Tax ticket which both become figat and frkas, remind us 
that borrowed words are often altered to make them resemble other 
Panjabi words whether former loan words or not. 

Pj. @, when it represents Eng. [e] or [e], is shorterthan when it has 
any other origin. Thus @ in hedd, head, is shorter than @ in gab, 
gap, kernel, colonel, or laltan, lantern; so in jenlarmen, gentleman, 
the first @ is shorter than the second, An exception to the general rule 
is Jaften (@ long), lieutenant. Other interesting words in this con- 
nexion are ‘ariken, hurricane ; ‘acis@n, Hutchison; péfisen (also 
patesn), Paterson: these have the longer @. ‘acisan and pétisan 
are also heard, 
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STRESS 


The stress is generally on the same syllable as in English, but in 
the following words a change has been made. The stress mark is placed 


after the stressed vowel. 


agency, aja’ msi. 

agent, aja’nt, 

Africa, afri’ka, phari' ka. 
America, amerika. 
April, apre'. 

assistant, asfa'ny. 
August, aga‘st. 


B.A., bi'yye. 

hanyan (vest), bana'n, banya'n. 
barrister, bali’ star. 

bearing, bara‘. 

bulldog, buldd'g. 


calendar, kala'ndar. 

canister, kna'star, hana‘star, 
cement, si milf, si’mint, si rmat, 
chocolate, fT ca4le’t. 

colonel, karne'l, 

cigarette, si grat. 

croquette, ku'rkat. 


dead-house, déd‘aw's. 
decree, di‘gri. 


engineer, anji nyar. 
entrance, enirar'ns. 


F.A., é'ffé. 
furlong, farld’g. 


general, garnce’l, 
hotel, ‘o’tal, 


lecturer, [ékeara'r. 
licence, lasa'ns. 


M.A., é'mmé. 


manager, + mane’jar. 
monitor, mant'far, mnilfar, 


necktie, nabtaT, 


paps, pT" pi. 

pissenger, psa njar, pasa’ njar. 

platoon, pa'ltan. 

police, puls, purlas, 

pudding, phufi'n, puft’n. 

putty, phufi'n, pufi'n, and pafi'n. 

register, raji'star; 80 raji'stri, 
registered. 

report, fra’pat, {ra’bat; so 
ra'plt, ra'bti, ra’tbi, Teporter. 


second, ski'nt, saki'nt, 
secretary, ska Har, saka'ttar, 


warrant, vara’nt, 


In addition to the above there are words with a double stress. 
Such are bicycle, ba'iska'l; commissioner, kami'éna’r; da'gda'r, 


doctor; quarantine, Au'rifi'n. 
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TRANSPOSITION 
There are several instances of the transposition of r so that a stop + 
r + vowel becomes stop + vowel + r. 


breeches, birjas. croquette, Lurkat. 

brake, f birk. February, farvari, pharbari. 
brush, burs. gross, quras. 

cream, kirm, trump, furap. 

cricket, kirkat. trumpet, turam. 


[is transposed in paltan, platoon; faldlan, flannel; ka'laf, club ; 
pilsan, pencil, is an alteration of prnsal, and rathi, reporter, of rabfi. 


STRESSED VOWELS 


The symbols between square brackets are phonetic. 

English [a] appears twenty-three times as 4@, in two words it is 
dé, plastar, plaster ; kastrel, castor oil. There is also the alternative 
form Aldrk for Hark, clerk. 

[@] The theoretical pronunciation of this vowel is @, but the 
examples show that actually this is rare. 

d occurs ten times: bardk, barracks ; f balister, barrister ; brdandi, 
brandy ; jakat, jacket ; jam, jam; lalten, lantern ; méacas, matches ; 
rdsn, ration ; asgfam, stamp; fapitl, tapioca. 

@ eight times: f wht, act ; bat, bat; kee, catch ; fedan, fashion ; 
lendo, landau; T menjar, manager; men, man; gb, gap. 

d five times: bambi, bamboo; haak, bank; kaimpii, camp ; 
lamp, lamp; makriini, macaroni. 

i twice: f iket, act; tikas, tax. 

e twice: pletfdrm, platform ; mém, ma’am. 

[p] twenty-one times becomes @, occasionally it is a, bam, 
bomb; dfsdr, officer; bakds, box. We may add perhaps dhtiibar, 
October, ¢ cdklet, chocolate, and dpresan, operation, in which the a 1s 

jar) when initial or medial is @ ordi; when final, @i ordi: exceptions 
are rafal, rifle; f mil, mile; jawla, July; fem (or fem), time. 

Even [aia] becomes @, e.g. fer, fire ; deri, diary ; demal, diamond ; 

via, 18 vid or vaya ; bioscope > baiskop. 

[a] twenty-four times remains d, but we have @ three times ; 
turap, trump; turam, trumpet; Ouré, brush; also kawmpani, 
company; 7 hiansfebal, constable; sdfapii, stuffing. In gawrmat, 
government, the vowel is influenced by the rv. 
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[au] is represented by aw seven times, sometimes pronounced 
[00]; twice by o: kampodar, compounder; and poder, powder ; 
flour is flawr. 

English short [e] or [e] appears in various forms. € or # is the 
commonest : this é is very low, practically [e], and may as a rule be 
equally well written @: next in frequency is 1, then a and lastly ¢. 

e, «@, sixteen times: sekan, second; siiprinténdant, 
superintendent ; sénfar, centre; daréhar, director; déd, dead ; 
éffé, F.A.; jantalmeen, gentleman ; héd, head ; 7 inspéMar, inspector ; 
lékearar, lecturer; spél, spelling ; tenis, tennis; émmé, M.A.; rase’s, 
recess: rezidant, resident; prezidant, president. 

i thirteen times: bilt, belt; brine, bench; cik, cheque; dipéi, 
deputy; Tivian, engine; fT inspilfar, inspector; ss, Mess ; 
mimbar, member; pilsan, pencil; pinéan, pension; jappalmint, 
peppermint ; sigan, session ; 4idd, shed. 

d twelve times: hance, bench; dasambar, December; salambar, 
September; navambar, November; jfarvari, February; janral, 
general ; lamnét, lemonade; f laftant, lieutenant ; samlind, semolina ; 
santri, sentry ; Janjan, engine; } @njinyar, etc., engineer. 

«@: occurs in F lafte-n, leutenant. 

é six times: Obrés, breast: darés, dress: daréser, dresser ; 
daréssi, dressing ; kéth, kettle; prés, press. 

[3] or [a])>dr, six times; jarman, German (and jarmani, 
Germany); yaork, jerk; sarvanfi, adjectival formation from servant ; 
varmseli, vermicelli, karnal, colonel. 

dr, once: 7 thard, third (r here is fricative cerebral). 

a, twice: fast, first: + thadd, third. 

a, once: gddar, girder. 

dr, once: tarpin, turpentine. 

@, once: nas, nurse, 

[ex], twenty times e. 

a, twice: glas, gilas, grace ; vaskat, biskal, waistcoat. 

«@, twice: gatas, gaiters; can, chain. 

ai, once: mai, May. 

i, once: birk, brake. 

[ea] occurs in bearer, dve‘ra ; and in phaeton, fitan. 

[x] i, twenty-seven times. 

i, seven times: kamigan, commission; disi, distant; dis, dish ; 
mil rma, mill; pin, pin; fin, tin; slipat, slipper; phufin, puftn, 
pudding. 
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¢, three times: 
drill. 

d, once: saigal, signal. 

@, once: 7 @nci, inch. 

i occurs in Audski, whisky and ful, twill, where it stands for “ wi” 
or “ whi” (unstressed. in biskut, biscuit, kunan, kurcn, quinine). 

i stands for “ wi” in fal, twill. 

[i] appears seven times as ?. 

Once as i: kirm, cream. 

Twice as @: kunen, kuren, quinine; fanel, phanal, pharneal, 
phenyle. In these words it is based on a pronunciation [-am|], [-arl]. 

fou] seventeen times o. 

Three times @: makriini, macaroni; aktibar, October; ftaprt 
tapioca. 

Twice ti: uvarkot, overcoat ; pultas, poultice. 

aw once: ‘auwldar, holder. 

[ar] becomes @ : beel, boil ; el, oil (in castor oil). 

[9]; (i) words without the cea ‘“r” becomes @: bal, ball; cak, 
chalk; ‘alt, halt; Aalath, kilath, awe ‘al, hall; malta, Malta ; 
sis, sauce. Exception, agast, August. 

(ii) Words with “r": five times a: kak, kag, cork; hanflavwr, 
cornflour: draz, drawer, drawers; ddr, order; kudtar, quarter. 

dr twice : farma, pharma, forme: ardali, orderly (note the different 
treatment in “ order’ above). 

ju], twice i: T futt, phutt, foot ; bulddg, bulldog. 

Once @: bili, bull-terrer. 

Once i: f jit, foot. 

{u] occurs ten times as G, and once as i: tigal, bugle. 





tamefi, committee; gegam, gingham; T dalel, 


UNSTRESSED VOWELS 


Final [a] unstressed spelt with “ r” becomes -dr twenty-eight times. 

-dr, twice: lékearar, lecturer; dagdér, doctor. 

i, twice : dalla, dollar ; be‘ra, bearer. 

-at, three times; f rabat, rubber ; silpat, sfipat, slipper; T slipat, 
sleeper. 

-ar, once: + rabar, rubber. 

With these should be connected -o in moto kat, motor-car. Cf. also 
getas, gaiters; ardali, orderly; pippalmint, peppermint ; anjnir, 
etc,, engineer ; plefiar, plate-layer. 
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When not spelt with “r” it becomes -d, as amrikad, America ; 
malta, Malta, 

A closely related question is that of all vowels which in English 
spelling require the letter “r”. There are approximately fifty words 
in which such vowels are found, Of these thirty have the r sound in 
Panjabi, and twenty have not. 

Examples: rapot, report; kag, kik, cork; gad, railway guard ; 
nes, nurse; sdrjan, sergeant; karnel, colonel: marc, March. 

Unstressed Vowels nearly always become -d or disappear. [-1] > -7; 
[-1-] > -i- or -i- (-t- in Inskut, biscuit). Occasionally a “ spelling" 
pronunciation is heard, as constable > cons-table < hanstebal. 


CoNSONANTS 


6 > f, in kalaf, club; pin tap, tub; and is inserted in bamb, bomb. 

ch > in birjas, breeches. 

Representation of English d and t. I have dealt with this in a special 
article in Bull. 8.0.8., Vol. IV, Pt. If. The following words were given 
there in which ¢ and d have become dental. 

t: dagdér, doctor; agast, August; stambar, September; aktabar, 
October; ketli, kettle; kanastar, canister; tos, toast; trel, tray ; 
santri, sentry ; hathicok, artichoke ; turap, trump; turam, trumpet - 
larpin, turpentine. 

d: dasambar, December ; ardali, orderly ; draz, drawer, drawers : 
darjan, dozen. To these should be added tarkol, tar coal ; plastar, 
plaster ; { b@ragmastri, barrack-master’s office ; + rajistri, registered ; 
ridvwd, round ; dalel, military drill; dres, dress; dress, dressing. 

dis changed to ¢ in kat, card ; lat, lord : lamnet, lamlet, lemonade : 
mamlet, marmalade ; paret, parade ; phufin, putin, pudding; skint 
sakint, second (part of minute), and to I in damal, diamond: to ni, 
in ivarminiam, intermediate, 

d is omitted in s@kan, second class in train: sikan, second course 
in meal; Aamaniar, commander. 

d is inserted in fandal, tunnel. 

f > pin cipkot, chief court; f sifiptak, certificate ; jampapp, jam- 
puff ; safaping, stuffing ; ftipan, tiffin. 

f always tends to become ph in the Southern dialect. 

English h occurs (orly initially) in about fifteen words, It always 
gives rise to the low-rising tone. See vocabulary in last article, 

j >) except in yark, jerk (used in cricket). 
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k usually remains &, but >g in ¢ barag, barrack; f hag, cork; 
digri, degree ; { dagdar, doctor ; rafgriit, recruit ; fgat, tax or ticket. 

kt > tt in ¢ inspittar, inspector. 

k is omitted in fapiti, tapioca. See “qu”. 

f, see also mn, r. 

l immediately preceded by a cs, becomes ~dil, as baibal, Bible : 
rafal, rifle. 

[>l in safgal, signal. It is added in trel, tray. 

land » are interchanged in lokal or nokal, local (used of trains) ; 
not or lot, note (money). 

The word “ number" is usually nambar when standing alone for 
“ number “, but lambar when meaning village headman who is called 
lambardar or simply lambar. 

1 is omitted in plefiar, plate-layer, and inserted in pippalmant, 

l is interchanged with r in daril, dalel, military drill; jantalmen, 
jentarman, gentleman ; ril, lil, (wooden) ruler ; far, feel, fire. 

land » are transposed in falalen, flannel. 

m is omitted in papp, pump ; turap, trump. 

n, see also I, 

n is omitted in kampodar, compounder ; kinphres, conference ; 
+antres, entrance; flaws, allowance; _/frasbin, French beans ; 
kwrafin, quarantine. 

fi is inserted in rafgril, recruit ; omitted in drest, dressing ; and 
changed to g in gegam, gingham. 

n> lor lin jf similt, cement ; ldlten, lantern; domal, dia 
7 pilsan, pension. 

n> ni, in cmni, chimney; tbanan, banyan; ian, engine ; 
T len, line. 

n> yp in + kupen, quinine. 

p is omitted in stambar, September ; aéfam, stamp. 

p> f in temfis, timepiece, and 6 in g@b, gap, T rabat, report. 

qu = kw, rejects the “ w" sound in kurafin, quarantine ; hunen. 
kuyen, quinine ; koram, quorum ; but retains it in kuekar of, Quaker 
Oats; kudfar, quarter. . 

r: see also J and the vowels [3], [0], and [0], and Unstressed 
Vowels, 

r is inserted in brine, bench ; Tf sirmat, cement ; famatar, tomato ; 
patetar cap, potato chop; darjan, dozen. 

r> lin balidtar, etc., barrister ; gilds, glas, grace (banking). 





T ancl . 
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sis omitted in (al, stool ; 7 tesan, station. 

s> sin adtam, stamp; balistar, barrister; méaéar, master; isi, 
stew; 7 phaétklas, first class; huéki, whiskey ; + astant, assistant. 

a always tends to become # in the Southern dialect; in the 
Northern this occurs in three words: f burs, brush; dis, dish; rasn, 
rations, 

s + cs. does not present much difficulty ; school, Scotch, Scotland, 
slate, sleeper, slipper, speech, spell, station, study, stuffing, can 
be pronounced without an extra vowel. When the vowel is introduced 
it is usually between the s and the cs.: ii, stew; adtam, stamp, 
come from the UP. 

t: see above ¢ and d, 

tis omitted in sdrjan, sergeant; tos, toast. 

It becomes d in dagdar, doctor, and s in katlas, cutlet. 

The forms disi, distant ; laften, lieutenant, should be noted. 

[@]>th: falath, cloth; tharmametar, thermometer; thard, 
third (also thadd); thri, through. 

(8) >d; fadar, father. 

v becomes Pj. v: sival, civil; darevar, driver ; wearkot, overcoat : 
navambar, November; sarvanfi, servant: Sriibils i, vermicelli ; 
vid, vaya, Via; vipi, V.P.; naval, novel. 

v > bin grebbi, gravy. In gawrmnt, government avar > avr. 

w becomes b in 8.P, baskat, waistcoat: baranf, warrant: biski, 
whiskey, For cs. + w, see under [1] and qu. 


ADDENDA To Last ARTICLE 


qawrmat, government. sigi, sago praivét, private, 
jarneli éarak (not ), general road, i.e. : Biase Trunk Road. 


Corricenpa To Last ArricLe 


For karnflawr, cornflour, read kanflawr; for baskat, waistcoat, 
read (iskat ; for plefi'ar, plate-layer, read ple'fiar ; for daraivar, driver 
read darevar; for @rland, Ireland, read erland. 

z remains in the words for baptise, braces, drawers, president and 
resident, 

Z > 8 in birjas, breeches ; fis, fees; gatas, gaiters ; macis, matches. 

z is omitted in ‘édkudtar, headquarters. 

In 8.Pj. = > 3. 


Fr 





FURTHER LIGHT ON THE ARCHAIC MARATHI 31 
GENITIVE 
By W. Doperet 


ae form of the genitive occurs in the Nigiv* inscription, set forth 
at pp. 37-42 of Vol. V, Part I, of the School of Oriental Studi 
Bulletin. Its origin is discussed at pp. 551-2 of Vol. IV, Part IT, of 
the School Bulletin. On a reference to India, to ascertam whether any 
other instances of the wr genitive had been noticed, Mr. B. A. Bhide, 
writing in No. 2 of the Maharastra Sahitya Patrika of June, 1928, 
quotes verse 364 of the sixteenth chapter of his copy of the Sakhare 
edition of the Jiianeévari as follows :— 
alaat aad | aT a Ae 


“ Know that owing to their imagination they babble m the same 
manner as # sick man owing to the violence of his fever chatters 
nonsense.” Mad‘giv*kar® has =I<Tafa. satrata is the Instru- 
mental of the archaic &T genitive. This is important confirmation 
of the use of the ST genitive as an alternative form of the more 
common T genitive. Further Mr. Bhide poimts out that there are 
words in the language current to-day, which are spelt indifferently 
with 4 or @. He gives the following examples :-—S¥41, S99 
“rotten”; @TaStet, Gragret “cowhage”; FH, FTA 
“breasts: @Taa, Wire “a loose pack”; ST4aT, STIS 
“teased”, “tormented”; Zfaaxt, fart “of the measure of 
a span between thumb and forefinger”; #44, Ww “ flexure of a 
joint”. To these may be added Ham, AM “to measure” and 
others if the Dictionary be searched. Further Mr. Bhide quotes 
verse 241 of chapter xvi of Raj*vade’s edition of the Jiiaimesvari, 
arfer aa aaret eet | StS areas gat | aTe AF GET | LTT I 
“And his mind is the creation of a snake, his eyes the discharge of 
arrows, when he speaks it is a downpour of live coals.” The 
Sanskrit word for “arrow” is 41<Ta- Mr. Bhide adds that even 
at this date we say w@qTaaTay for @Tearargay “from him” ; 
fasaz for fata “towards her”, ete. Mr. Bhide does not 
enter into the question of the derivation of the @T and ‘¥T 
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genitives, but would lead one to infer that he regards the unvoiced 
and the voiced forms as mere linguistic variants. It is a moot 
question whether this tendency to interchange in the body of 
words would sufficiently account for the variation in a case ending. 
Moreover it would leave wholly out of account the clear evidence 
we possess from the other allied Indo-Aryan vernaculars that 
abraded forms of @@ and @TG, used as postpositions, became the 
forerunners of the present genitive suffixes, The evolution varies 
accoming to the particular language under consideration, and in 
the end the descendant of one form ousts the others. Thus in 
Gujarati kero < karya and co < krtya gave place to no < fano, 
while in Marathi ed = krtya prevailed over j4 < karya. There is 
no reason to think that the evolutionary process was different 
in Marathi from that in the sister languages and hence no reason to 
doubt that cd and jd are referable to different origins and are not 
merely, as Mr. Bhide seems inclined to believe, variations of the 
unvoiced and voiced palatal. 


SOME REMARKS ON SVETADVIPA 
By Kasten Résnow, Ph.D, (Upsala) 

VETADVIPA, “The White Island,” is the name of an island, 

' situated in the far North, inhabited by Narayana and by pious 
White Men, who worship him. The description of their worship, which 
can be read in that part of the Santiparvan, the twelfth of the 
Mahabharata books, devoted to Narayana, is distinguishable to an 
obvious degree from the stories of other cults found in the Brahminical 
literature, and has led researchers of both earlier and more recent date 
to try certain more or Jess successful interpretations. The attempt at 
solving the problem of Svetadvipa, which has, during more recent 
times. attracted the greatest attention, is that of Garbe. In his work. 
Indien und das Christentum,’ he has examined critically the previous 
studies on this subject, which have been presented by Lassen.? Weber, 
Sir George Grierson,‘ and Kennedy,‘ and finally gives his own opinion. 
That this opinion cannot be considered a satisfactory one has for 
years been my opinion, and this now becomes still more evident. 
Dr. Barnett * rightly emphasizes the impossibility of a simple 
geographical localization of the place. The last contribution which is 
by Clark ? chiefly contains a very noticeable investigation concerning 
the position of Svetadvipa, as seen from the Hindu geographo-cosmo- 
graphical point of view. The final conclusion of the author—with which 
I fully agree *—is that the points of contact with Christianity 
emphasized by Garbe and others, must be rejected. The problem, 
however, should present other sides besides those already touched upon, 
and upon them I shall try to throw some light in the following pages. 

The point in common to Garbe and to the investigators he quotes 
is this: In the stories of Svetadvipa (Mbh., 12, 338 (B 336), 1 seq.), 
they find information, even if veiled, of Christian influence on the 

1 (1914), pp. 192-200, 

+ Ind. Alt., ii%, 1118 0q. 

* Cf. Garbe, Bhagavadgita Uebers. Einl., p. 30. 

« ERE., ii, p. 40a; 1A4., 1908. 

* JRAS., 1907, p. 481 seq. 

* Hindu Gods and Heroes, p. 84. 

* JAOS,, 1919, p, 209 seq. 

* The chief part of the present paper was already finished when his article came 
into my hands, 
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Hindu life of piety. The prototype of the White Island, with its 
population of pious men constantly worshipping their god with prayer 
and rapturous praise, and which lies to the north of Meru in Keiroda, 
according to them was a Christian community, lying north or north- 
west of Northern India (there is no unanimous opinion as to any closer 
localization), and the Brahmins—who visit the place according to the 
Mahabharata stories—should have received impressions there, which 
have not been without influence on the origin of the Paficaratra—or 
Bhaigavata—religion." We immediately think of the Nestorians, and 
with good reason, for we have trustworthy evidence, dating from the 
sixth century a.D., of their appearance in these districts. Regarding 
the expedition itseli—beside Narada, in the great epic the notorious 
messenger and go-between of the gods, three Brahmins, Ekata, Dvita, 
and Trita, journey to Svetadvipa—one must bear in mind the existence 

rahmins in Bactria, where they could easily have obtained some 
Fe eciales of the Nestorian religion.?, We know now that the story, 
earlier considered as a pure legend, of the visit of the Apostle Thomas to 
India rests on a tradition which is probably historically correct,? 
and one would be pleased to find the connexion between Christians 
and Hindus clearly indicated by such a tradition, corroborated from 
purely Hindu sources. In this respect we are not quite without available 
material, but it is derived chiefly from a later age than that of the great 
epic. The question is whether it may be considered possible, on 
tenable grounds, to move the date of that mutual intercourse back to 
a time so remote? The question 1s Chis: Can we depend on the 
history of Svetadvipa ? 

Any unprejudiced person trying to investigate the problem of 
Svetadvipa must first of all find out to what extent the description of 
the island can be interpreted from a purely Hindu standpoint. It 
appears to me that the researches carried out to the present date 
fail in this respect.‘ as an uncritical position has been taken up in 
favour of—in some cases against—the asserted connection with the 
Woest. It is true that the texts do not give us much, and what we are 





1 While in this respect Weber, Lassen, and Kennedy look upon communication 
with " ‘the White Men" os being of great importance in regard to Hindu piety, Garbe 
(loc, cif., p. 190) expresses himself with more reserve: the Hindus should simply 
have found outside Hinduism proofs of bhakti leading to communion with God. 

* Cf. Kennedy, JRAS., 1007, pp. 447 seq.; 957 neq. 

2 Cf. Charpentier, Kyrkohitorisk Arsakrift, 1927, p. 21 Bod. 

« Exceptions to this are Senart in his remarkable work, Essai swr la Légende du 
Buddha, and Clark, loc. cit. 
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able to learn is partly of an extremely peculiar kind; but the 
abstruse details must not be overlooked as has almost universally 
been the case! However, so much can already be said that a 
conscientious regard to them makes the Christian hypothesis strictly 
impossible. How could the members of a Nestorian community be 
characterized by the following words which concern the White Men :— 
chatrakytifirsa meghaughaninadah samamuskacatusha rajivacchada- 
sastya dantair yuktah suklair astabhir damistrabhir ye jikvabhir ye 
vigvavaktram lelihyante stiryaprakhyam | 

“Their heads are formed like sunshades, their voices are like a 
mass of thunder-clouds, they all have four testicles, and their feet are 
like lotus-leaves. They are furnished with sixty teeth and eight eye- 
teeth, and with their tongues they lick the whole face which is like 
the sun .”"? 

These distinguishing marks belong to the laksanas of the god 
and the islanders, and these in their turn characterize a Mahapurusa ; 
this circumstance should give a hint as to the direction in which 
researches ought to be carried out. I shall go more closely into these 
matters later on. 2 

In his paper in JAOS., 1919, p. 209 seq., called “ Svetadvipa and 
Sikadvipa ”, Clark, as mentioned above, has rejected the hypothesis 
advanced by Garbe and others, and has instead urged the purely 
Indian origin of the descriptions of Svetadvipa. He lays stress on the 
fact that by the Hindus the districts in the North, round the Himalaya, 
have been considered from times of yore highly sacred and as places of 
abode for divine beings, who there in a wonderland like Paradise live 

1 Senart deals with these details explicitly. But he does not suceced in giving 
any plausible explanation of the Svetadvips episode. Sir George Grierson’s method 
ia scarcely quite plausible, 14., 1908, p. 374. He picks out three characteristics of 
the inhabitants of Svetadvipa which suit his purpose. “ Amongst other wonders 
their complexions are white, they are clean from every sin, and blast the eyes of 
sinners who look upon them.” Cf. also JRAS., 1007, p. 315 seq. 

* The text in some places is not clear, and is therefore translated hypothetically. 
Cl. eg. Digha N., 3, 2, 11, 19: Buddha pops out his tongue and covers his ears, 
nostrils, and forehead with it. Such a marvellous tongue belongs to his thirty-two 
laksanas, which are treated of there. But even the White Men's characteristics 
are laksanas, cf. below. The equipment of the Mahi-purugas is similar. Doussen’s 
translation (“mit ihren Zungen den Sonnen-strahlen gleich nach allen Seiten 
gingeind ") consequently is incorrect. Regarding rijivacchadapidah it ia fairly 
indubitable that the known webbed skin (jala-pida or ~fhwj) ia referred to, which 
distinguishes a Mahapuruga. Its origin is obscure. For my own part I believe that most 
likely in this laksana we have a residue of Vienu as hamea, ic. the sunbird. For another 
theory cf. yon Le Coq, Buddhistische Spdtantike, vol. v, p. 10. 
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continually, and where neither old age, illness, nor earthly wants are 
to be found. And he has also given instances of these ideas from 
Hindu literature. He is, as far as 1 understand, evidently correct in his 
criticism and in his opinion that the legend of Svetadvipa, in its 
present form, has been built upon the foundation of descriptions of 
the Paradise of Narayana, situated in the Milky Sea, and of the life 
carried on there. Afterwards the pronounced tendency of the 
Narayaniya of exalting bhakti at the expense of other means of salvation 
caused considerable modifications. This, together with a theory 
concerning the situation of Sakadvipa and Svetadvipa according to 
mythical geography, forms the main contents of Curk’s paper. 
One may suggest, with some probability, that the Chnstian hypothesis 
has thus been incontrovertibly confuted. In the following I shall only 
underline the purely Hindu elements in the story of Svetadvipa and 
lay stress upon some points in it which connect it still more firmly with 
the Hindu life of piety and conception of the universe. 

As regards the situation of Svetadvipa Clark has correctly pointed 
out that it is placed to the North of Meru because of the extraordinary 
holiness of this region. Those countries are described in a fabulous 
manner, as being like Paradise and inhabited by divine beings. This 
feature is common to the Brahminical, Jain, and Buddhist 
cosmography, The conception of a Paradise in the north is derived 
from Vedic times, for Ai. Br., viii, 14. 23, speaks of the 
Uttarakurus, the well-known legendary race north of the Himalaya, 
and of the impossibility of penetrating into their country, which 
belongs to the gods. The reason is that Atyarati Janamtapi raises 
the question of conquering it. In later literature (the great epic) 
there occur, together with repeated intimations of its impossibility 
(see e.g. Mbh., ili, 90, 163; v, 111, 18 seq.), at least three actual 
attempts to penetrate into it, which, however, were all duly 
unsuccessful. One can even speak of a distinct motif, viz. the 
unsuccessful attempt to penetrate into the country of the gods, and 
this for the reason that, according to my opinion, we may well 
believe that the stories of the expedition to the country of the gods 
has wandered from India towards the West and reappears in the 
romance of Alexander the Great. 

During the digvijaya of the Pandavas Arjuna, who had got the 
north as his share, subjugated Svetaparvata, inhabited by the 
Kirhpurusas, Hataka, inhabited by the Guhyakas, and the district 
of Manasa, where the Gandharvas live, Mbh., ii, 28, 1 seq. From 
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Harivarsa he wished to push forward to the Uttarakurus, but the 
guardians of the boundary prevented him from entering, pointing 
out the dangers awaiting a man who forces his way into the territory 
ofthe gods. Arjuna was then obliged to return. loc. cit., v. 7 seq. 

uttaram harivarsam tu sa samasddya pandavah | 

iyesa jetum tar deéarn pakasdeananandanah || 7 || 

tata enam mahavirya mahakayd mahabalah | 

dvarapalah samasadya hysta vacanam abruvan || 5 | 

pirtha nedam tvaya sakyam purath jeturr katharncana | 

upavaritasva kalyGna paryaplam idam acyuta || 9 || 

idam purai yah pravised dhruvarh na sa bhaven narah | 

priyamahe teaya vira paryapto mjayas tava | 10. || 

na catra kitaeij jetavyam arjundira pradyéyate | 

uttarah kuravo hy ete natra yuddham pravartate || 11 | 
pravisto “pi hi kaunteya neha drakgyasi kitheana | 
na hi mdnugadehena sakyam atrabhivikgsitum || 12 | 

ie. * The Pandava, the son of Indra, arriving at the country of 
North Harivarsa, proceeded to conquer this country. Then valiant 
door-keepers of huge bodies and endowed with great strength met 
him and said with contentment: ‘O son of Prtha, this stronghold 
can never be conquered by thee. Return hence, O excellent one, thy 
work is accomplished, O Acyuta, The one who entereth this firm 
stronghold certainly is not a human being. We are satisfied with 
thee, 0 hero, thy conquests are (now) finished. And nothing 1s seen 
here that can be conquered, 0 Arjuna. The Uttarakurus live here 
and there cannot be war among them. Even if thou goest forth, 
thou wilt not be able to behold anything, for one with a human 
body can see nothing here.’ ” 

There is no doubt that the unsuccessful expedition of Ekata, 
Dvita, and Trita to Svetadvipa is another proof of the occurrence of 
this subject. Certainly the story of their journey is wholly and solely 
characterized by and made to suit the tendency pervading the 
Narayaniya, viz. the glorification of Ehakti; but apart from that, 
enough remains for us to recognize another version of the journey to 
Paradise. It is according to my opinion unnecessary to waste any 
words on the question whether Svetadvipa really is the Paradise of 
Narayana. The goal of the journey undertaken by the three rsi's 
is, according to the description quoted here, to behold the god, for 


1 Cf. p. 271 seq. below. 
VOL. ¥. PANT I, 17 
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which they considered themselves apt on account of the extraordinary 
penance they had practised. But they proved unsuccessful and were 
exhorted to leave immediately. They were not holy enough, had not 
attamed already during their human life the necessary condition, 
which characterizes the blessed in their existence as divine beings 
(cf. givanmudti), They are, in other words, human beings who are not 
yet possessed of the power of association with the Highest God. The 
story is mtended to inculcate the fact that only yoga leavened by bhakti 
makes this possible, not that penance upon which those ascetics 
depended ; nor is sacrifice, by which Brhaspati sought to obtain the 
sight of the god, of any avail. There is certainly a great difference 
between entering the divine world by means of penance and sacrifice, 
and Arjuna’s warlike attempt to force his way into it. However, 
this world is in both cases situated in the north. Neither Arjuna nor 
the three ascetics could distinguish anything Fine the guardians of 
the boundary who met the former my: er é possessed of a 
human body can see nothing here”; the Sey are Siac) SUCCESS - 
ful, owing to renewed tapas, in seein the White Men, but not the god 
himself, and a voice informs them that this is not possible 
(Moh, xu, 338 (B 336), 54 seq.). There is also this conclusive 
similarity: to Arjuna as well as to the ascetics, at the close of 
their respective visits, a kind of compensation is offered, consisting 
in a favourable promise to be fulfilled in the future. As we shall 
see, this feature is met with in the romance of Alexander. The 
guardians of the boundary ask Arjuna to tell them if he has any other 
wish, upon which he answers that he desires the dignity of a 
chakravartin for Yudhisthira. The three ascetics, on the other hand. 
receive In compensation the power of completing a great task, viz. in 
the future to become the helpmates of the gods (Mbh., xii, 338 (336), 
56 seq.) in their great fight against the demons, and a later passage 
(xu, S41 (339), 86) in prophetical style promises the descendants of 
Ekata and Dvita to take part, metamorphosized into apes, in the war 
hetween Rama and Ravana. 

Bhima’s invasion of the North furnishes us with another 
example of the same motif. According to Mbh., iii, 143, the 
Pandavas, driven by their longing for Arjuna, set off to Mount 
Gandhamidana. On arriving there they for some time stay together - 
a wind from the north-east wafts to Draupadi a golden lotus, having the 
most enchanting fragrance, and she begs Bhima to get her more of the 
same saugandhika lotuses, Bhima wanders through marvellous regions 
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towards Gandhamadana till he comes to a banyan grove, where 
Hanumat meets him. The latter prevents him from proceeding any 
further by declaring that here begins the region of the gods. Even one 
of the ways leading to heaven started from this place. Hanumat here 

plays the same part as the frontier guardians meeting Arjuna. He 
and Bhima, however, become good friends after it has become known 

that they are brothers (both are sons of Vayu), and finally Hanumat 
promises his brother the fulfilment of a wish. Like Arjuna, Ghima 
desires success for the Pandavas in their fight against the foe. So far 
the story follows the usual course, but in spite of Hanumat’s farewell 
speech, containing the significant words: ~ Return to thine own 
place!" Bhima proceeds further into the country of the gods. It is 
therefore possible that this further penetration is a later addition. That 
the text has been interpolated in various places I shall show presently. 
By and by Bhima reaches the lake belonging to Kuvera, where the 
ardently desired lotus flowers bloom, and begins to gather them, 
taking no notice of the warnings given by the Rakgasas, who watch 
over them. When they attack him he kills them, Yudhisthira, who 
with the other Pandavas arrives at the place, upon seeing him in the 
midst of the defeated demons, makes an admonitory speech. Mean- 
while, by permission of Kuvera, they all stay there for some time. 
When Yudhisthira plans a further journey to the god’s own dwelling- 
place, a divine voice is heard which utters: “ You will not be able to 
penetrate into this inaccessible place. Return this very day from this 
country of Kuvera to the place from whence you came, the hermitage 
of Nara and Narayana.” To this they obey. The appearance, outside 
the promised land, of a warning voice without any corporeal form occurs 
also in the history of Ekata, Dvita, and Trita, as well as in the romance 
of Alexander, The three ascetics were admonished to return without 
a moment’s delay to the place from which they had come, for they 
would never be able to see the god (MbA., xii, 338 (336), 55 seq.). To 
Alexander I shall return presently. 

We may now point out that the adventure of Bhima was 
immediately repeated. There are duplicates of it, The Pandavas 
return to the peaceful dwelling of the hermits, that of Nara and 
Narayana, ic. Badari; that of Vrsaparvan, which they visit after- 
wards ; and finally that of Arstisena, The latter preaches to his guests 
a not unjustifiable sermon on the dangers of going beyond Kailasa 
which is, however, quite wasted. Bhima’s adventure is repeated im 
about the same form as before, that is to say, a wind brings flowers, 
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Draupadi's desire for the forbidden regions awakens anew and she 
turns to Bhima with the prayer that he will gain them admittance. 
Thus he starts off again to the struggle with the guardians of the 
boundary. These are killed, the Pandavas arrive and behold, as before, 
their redoubtable brother standing amidst the beaten demons ; once 
more Yudhisthira addresses an admonitory speech to him, At this 
very moment, however, Kuvera himself appears on the scene and gives 
the Pandavas express permission to stay in his kingdom. We thus 
see that this variant has another conclusion than the usual one, 

As regards the interesting question as to why Ekata, Dvita, and 
Trita also made the journey to Svetadvipa, I must unfortunately admit 
that I cannot explain it satisfactorily, The following is only a mild 
suggestion. Trita is, of course, an old Vedic god, probably at the 
beginning ruling over the waters ; however, he survived in the minds of 
the Hindus chiefly as the hero of a legend of which fragments are already 
to be found in the Rigveda, and in which it is related how he himself 
and his brothers went to a distant region to fetch a certain precious 
thing, guarded by a dragon, presumably a means for regaining health 
or youth. The brothers were unsuccessful, but Trita himself was 
victorious, whereupon the former, envious of him, left him in a well 
on the way home, from which, owing to divine interposition, he was 
later on rescued. This legend offers the earliest evidence of the so-called 
saga of the three brothers.’ In the epos most of the points mentioned 
above are forgotten, the three brothers are ascetics of primeval 
times who perform sacrifices for pious kings, receiving cattle in return as 
daksina’s; on these occasions Trita is the most conspicuous one. On 
one occasion, when they are on their way home from such a sacrifice, his 
brothers, intending to seize his possessions, leave him in a cavern at 
the Sarasvati into which he had fallen. Trita is saved, and he punishes 
his brothers by turning them into wolves; their descendants were 
to become leopards, bears, and apes (Mbh., ix, 36), Perhaps the most 
important proof of the epical legend of Trita is found in the Nari- 
yaniya, and this shows—which seems to me to be of importance— 
that its author knew this legend. For, under such circumstances, 
it scarcely was by chance that these very ascetics were chosen 
for travellers to Svetadvipa; on the contrary this must be seen in 
connection with the legend which the author of this section had 
in mind. Besides, we can prove that the version he knew 


' Ch my work, Trita Aptya, eine vediache Gottheit, j (1927), p. xxv seq. 
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does not agree entirely with the one appearing in Mbh., ix, 36, 
but tallies rather with an entirely different traditional line. 
According to Mbh., ix, 36, Trita frightened by a wolf falls into 
a hole, whereas RV., i, 105, as well as Sayana’s introduction 
to this hymn, says that Trita was pushed into the well by his 
brothers. Mbh., xii, 343 (341), 46, agrees with this: “ Trita, pushed 
into the well, O Prénigarbha, Trita pushed in by Ekata and Dvita, 
mayest thou save!"’ Another parallel is furnished by the fate of the 
brothers. Mh. ix, 36, makes Trita change them into wolves, and their 
descendants into leopards, bears, and apes; according to JB., 1, 164, 
one of them becomes a bear, the other one an ape ; there is no mention 
whatsoever of wolves here. Mbh., xii, 341 (339), 86, states that Ekata 
and Dvita on account of the way they mishandled Trita should 
be reborn as apes. This clearly comes nearer to the Brahmana versions 
than MbA., ix, 36. On the contrary, the history of Trita related there 
agrees so completely with the version of the Brhad-devata, that it 
might almost be said, asa whole, to be built upon it, But I shall not go 
further into this subject. The detailed epical narrative of Trita 
and his brothers (in ix, 36) in all probability has thus preserved 
an old, otherwise unmentioned feature when representing the murder 
attempted by the latter ones as originating in their jealousy of the 
younger brother's superiority and greater success in acquiring 
the sacrificial cows. In the RV. we get to know still more con- 
ceming the original circumstances: the cows not been 
obtained by sacrifice, but were taken from a dragon, Visvaripa ; 
see RV., x, 8, T seq.; x, 99,6; 48, 2; 11, 11,19; ef.1,187,1, Itis there- 
fore in war against him that Trita particularly distinguishes himself. 
We have remarked above that the saga of the three brothers brings 
home a point in their history, which is lacking in the Hindu literature. 
but which we can still approve of owing to the logic of circumstances, 
namely, that it is even in an attempt to captivate a certain booty 


\ According to JH, i, 184 (Oertel, JAOS., 18, 1807, p. 19 f.), Trita steps down into 
the well of his own accord, to give his brothers water; they drink, and then cover the 
opening of the wall with a wheel. ; 

® Arhadd., 3, 130, and MWhA., ix, 36, agree chiefly on the following points: (a) 
According to Arh, the Saélivrkisutaih push Trita into the well not his brothers. The 
“sons of the she-wolf “ evidently owe their origin to the wolf, mentioned in RY,, i, 
105, 18, and whose réle is obscure. Thus fratricide (at beast in name) is avoided. The 
epic has borne this in mind: the wolf frightens Trita and he falls in; (6) BrAadd, : 
Brhaspati listens to his prayer; thus also ix, 36; (c) Brh.: Trita presses Soma in the 
woll, thereby summoning the gods to his aid; the same thing occurs in ix, 36, 
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from this dragon that the brothers fail while Trita, on the contrary, 
is successful. Further, it may be suggested with a fair amount of 
probability that the information given in RV. that the booty consisted 
of cows is misleading. I have proved in another passage! how this 
idea arose, and also what other idea it may have supplanted. 
Judging by RV., x, 18, 7, the father at the starting-time of the 
expedition is still alive. Trita endeavours to fulfil his dhiti, his wish, 
which, if we may trust the saga of the three brothers, was to find a 
means for restoring his father’s health or youth. As far as I can see, 
Trita’s possession of such a means is, moreover, connected with the 
fact that as a water-god he disposes of amyta. With this, however, 
I am not concerned here. 

Whatever the booty to be taken, it is certain that the demon- 
dragon, owner of wondrous things, eagerly coveted by weak mortals, 
must be looked for in a far distant region. The imagination of the 
common people easily ascribes miraculous things to the remote unknown. 
Thus the Panis, the demoniacal guardians of wealth par préférence, 
hide their treasure beyond the Rasa, i.e. outside the world inhabited 
by mortal men. But where did the Vedic Hindus as well as those of 
later times find the regions, cherished in their imagination, if not in 
the North, in the mountainous districts ? There, according to the epic, 
dwell the gods and half-gods in a paradise, where many supernatural 
conditions exist, and which stretches into heaven itself. The 
unsophisticated minds of the people never abstained from populating 
the Himalaya and the adjacent regions with these super-natural 
beings. From the strict Brahminical point of view as preserved 
in, €.g. the Rigveda, these beings, originating in the popular religion, 
are above all demons, against whom Indra wars, and it is noticeable 
that his chief enemy is a serpent-being, an Ahi, a dragon, viz. Vrtra. 
For, undoubtedly serpent gods were worshipped in these districts, as 
they are even to-day. Now I believe and have tried to prove that 
Trita’s opponent, Viévaripa, was such a serpent god, holding sway 
in the mountains. This opinion is strengthened by his being identical 
with the Azi Dahika, against whom Graétaona-Feridan fought ; 
and by this the origin of the saga can pretty certainly be located to the 
mountainous districts between India and Iran. Therefore, according 
to the legend, the journey to his “ kingdom ” has been both long and 
toilsome and has led into a region situated outside the world of mortal 


* Loc. cit., p. 100 seq. 
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men. The three brothers who undertook it must have won well- 
founded renown as daring pilgrims into the unknown. In this way I 
should like to explain why the author of the Narayaniya makes them 
and no others to start off to Svetadvipa. 

The obvious divergence between the saga of Trita and the story 
of Svetadvipa, however, is this, that in the former two of three 
fail, while in the latter all of them are unsuccessful. Now it 15 
scarcely probable that the author of the story has himself totally 
revised the tale of their adventures in order to render it more suitable 
to his object which was to show the reason for the total failure of all 
three. For, under such circumstances his story would hardly have had 
a convincing effect, To those who took an interest in it a certain 
confusion must in such a case have arisen as they would not have been 
able to understand why the otherwise victorious Trita must here share 
the fate of his elders. We may assume instead that there really has 
existed another version of the legend, no longer preserved, according 
to which all three started for the wonderland in the North, butin which 
all three failed and became known because of their failure. Our author 
took advantage of this version, then extant, and altered it so that it 
could be used as an example of religious perverseness and its sad 
consequences. Perhaps it is now possible to explain how the idea of 
the total failure might have arisen. Connected with the journey to 
the distant wonderland in the North and, in epic times, still more 
popular than the pilgrimage of the brothers were certain variations 
of another motif of which an account has been given above: the 
unsuccessful penetration into the land of the gods, exemplified 
by Arjuna’s attempt to enter the land of the Uttarakurus. Leaving 
open whether this explanation is really correct, I still venture to think 
that the history of Ekata, Dvita, and Trita has been influenced by this 
motif and duly altered already before its appearance in the 
Narayaniya. 

Already during Vedic times the imagination, as mentioned above, 
played with the idea of the country of the gods in the North and the 
possibility of penetrating into it. This conception, therefore, was 
originally a Hindu one, and when it crops up in the later literature 
one has no reason for considering it as a foreign loan, e.g. from the 
Babylonians or the Greeks.1 The subject appears in a specially striking 

ne As regards the former alternative one immediately thinks of the epos of 


mesh. But he only intended to meet and confer with Ut-napidtim, not to rob him 
of his iiaeinen, It obviously has quite another tendency. 
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manner in the romance of Alexander: he also, another Arjuna, 
during his digvijaya attempts the daring conquest. However, the 
comparison with the Hindu material first of all requires a few words 
as to what the Greek sources have to tell us of Alexander's expedition 
to Paradise. 

The narrative concerning this appears in Pseudo-Kallisthenes, in 
the later letters to Olympias. These are filled with all kinds of 
fantasies ; Alexander and his people march through extraordinary 
countries, inhabited by fabulous people, and among them experience 
one adventure after another, To put it otherwise: an abundant 
amount of the stuff of which popular stories are composed has been 
incorporated with the romance of the expedition of Alexander: and 
among this and in a very suitable environment, we meet with 
Alexander's attempt to reach the well of life and the land of the 
blessed. It has been proved ! that in the description of this adventure 
two different stories have been patched together, the journey to the 
well originally being in nd way connected with the journey to Paradise - 
and that afterwards the two episodes. merged into one, when at the 
same time the well was placed in Paradise—of course, those two stories 
were bound to attract each other. If for the moment we put aside the 
well of life and the circumstances connected with it, the following 
remains to be considered. The statements differ very widely as to 


how Alexander reached Paradise. In the Hellenie-Semitic literature 


the Ganges was regarded as the river of Paradise, Pison (cf. Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes, ed. Miiller, 1, 7), and, consequently, Paradise itself 
was localized in India. When Alexander departs in search of Paradise 
he therefore marches up the Ganges and so reaches his goal. This 
pilgrimage up a river is found at least in some of the Oriental versions. 
though in the Talmud and the Hebraic Tomance of Alexander 
'(Friedlaender, loc. cit., pp. 47 and 301) it has later on been contaminated 
with the pilgrimage to the well of life. Tt stands out foremost in a 
Latin text called: Alexandr; Magni iter ad Paradisum, which is 
undoubtedly founded upon an old Jewish (or Christian) Haggada, 
and which in its present condition comes down from the twelfth 
century (Friedlaender, p. 40). The Jewish narrators identified the 
Brahmins living on the Brahmin’s Isle jn the Ganges (Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes, ed. Miiller, iii, 7) partly with the descendants of Seth 

© Friedlacnder, Dis Chadirlegende und der Alezander. roman (1913), p. 19 seq. : 


Hartman in Browne, A colume of Oriental Studies (1922), p. 179, 
* Of. Friedinender, loc, cit.. P. 0) seq. ; 247 ang, 
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and partly with the Rechabites; and already in early times they 
were looked upon as the blessed ones in Paradise.’ According to 
Friedlaender the journey to Paradise has, however, been influenced 
by another motif, viz., Alexander's journey to the world’s end which 
he undertook in order to acquire knowledge.?- Where this is the 
case Alexander fares over the ocean surrounding the earth or marches 
through the land of darkness and thus reaches the land, or isle, of the 
blessed. Here, of course, we again find traits of the Babylonian 
cosmography, 

Alexander's idea is to conquer Paradise. But a _ thorough 
humiliation awaits him. Not only is he prevented from entering, but 
birdlike beings with human faces * preach him a sermon, in which they 
strongly emphasize the impropriety of his enterprise and admonish 
him to return. In Pseudo-Kallisthenes (Friedlaender, p. 11) one of 
them says: “ The country which thou enterest, 0 Alexander, belongs 
to God alone. Turn back miserable (creature) for the land of the 
blessed (naxdpwyr yeopar, C; uw. yar, B; pa. wmjoous, L) thou canst 
not enter. Return, therefore, 0 mortal, go back again to the land 
given thee and do not bring tribulation upon thyself.” From the 
continuation it is evident (cf. also the Armenian version, Friedlaender, 
p. 12, a. 4) that itis a divine voice speaking through the birds, these being 
simply the medium it makes use of. I shall return presently to the © 
importance of this circumstance. The bird, however, has still one more 
thing to say to him, which may well be considered a joyful message : 
Alexander, after his return from the unsuccessful journey to Paradise, 
will conquer Poros.* It is evident that the appearance of the birds 
really belongs to the saga of Paradise, and not to the interwoven 
episode of the well, because they and their message are still incorporated 
in versions in which this episode is lacking, e.g. in Josippon'’s Hebraic 


+ Weaselowsky, J: iatoriji romana i powiesti, i (1886), p. 280 seq.; Friedlacnder, 
Jewish Quarterly Review, N.S. i, p. 252 seq. ; Gaster, /RAS., 1897, pp. 488, 497 ; Hopkins, 
7AOS., 26, p. 20 seq.; Budge, Life and Exploits of Alerander the Great, ii, p. 129. 

* BUill it suems tone doublfal Hi such a motif has ever really oxisted ; cf. below. 

* In the Arabic versions as well as in the Ethiopian they are angela. 

“ CL Ausfeld, Der Griechische Aleranderroman (1907), p. 84. According to Josippon 
(Friedinender, p. 22a) a bird says: “ O Alexander! Return, for thou canst not enter 
the land of the worshippers of God! Thou hast no power to enter into the house of 
God and his servants. For thou canst not penctrate into these islands where the saints 
of God and the descendants of his servant Abrahom dwell." Another bird gives him 
the intelligence of the approaching victory over Poros. The Armenian version agrees 
in the main with Josippon (Ausfeld, loc. cit., p, 4). 
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and in the Armenian version.’ In all the sources Alexander trembles 
or shakes before the birds and obeys their message. 

I consider the birds through whom God speaks as belonging to 
the original elements of the real story of the journey to Paradise. 
Their part is not so much to declare to Alexander that he has now 
reached the end of the world and must now return ? as to guard the 
land of the blessed. This is corroborated by those versions, chiefly 
Arabic ones, in which the birds are replaced by angels (here Paradise 
18 also called the “‘ Land of the Angels”). Ibn Hischam, e.g., relates 
that after Alexander had traversed the darkness he came to a country 
where the ground was white as snow. There he came upon a solitary 
white house in the door of which a white man was standing. The 
latter addresses an admonitory speech to him and exhorts him to 


* The Syrian version is well acquainted with the Saga of Paradise, but probably 
not with the episode of the well (Friedlaender, p. 51). The Syrian version, 
which according to Néldeke, in Denkechrift. d. Kgl. Ak. d. Wiss, Wien. Ph. H. AL, 

38, 1890, is a copy of a Pahlavi translation of Psewdo-Kallisthenes, made by an East 
se al in the ninth century, contains an episode which in some way must be related 
to the journey to Paradise. After Alexander has heard the message of the birds, he 
returns (I follow Ryseel's translation in Archer. f. d. Stud. d. neweren Sprachen w. 
Litteraturen, Bd. 90 (1893), p. 365). He arrives by another road to » mountain upon 
the top of which stood a temple. He enters it, It is exceedingly splendid and adorned 
with golden statues, ete. Upon oa golden couch lies an immense human figure and a 
glory like that of the lightning radiates from him. Alexander makes o sacrifice and 
then wanta to leave. When he stands in the portal of the temple, “' eracholl sogleich 
eine schreckliche Stimme wie der Schall des Donners und wie das Gebrause des 
Aufrohre und der Brandung dea Meeres; und als das Sturmgebrause stille wurde, 
hirte ich wiederum eine Stimme aus derm Tempel heraus, und so eprach sie zu mir: 
* Konig Alexander! Rube aos und lass ab von deiner Mihsal, und nicht wiret du in 
den Tempel der Gétter cingehen und ihre Mysterien enthillen kinnen. Denn der, 
den du auf Tf Lagerstatt geachen hast, das bin ich, [Nonyses; und ich sage, dass 
ea dir verlichen ist, in diesem Kriege, zu dem du dich geriistet hast, 2u siegen und in 
unsere Heimat zur Rube ecinzugehen, und moan wird dich in unsere Zoahl 
hingurechnen!" Alexander afterwards has his Hindu guides pot to death, because 
they had Jed him “ suf aclehen Wegen und in solchen Gegenden“*;: the adventure 
evidently belonged to his military expedition in India. Dionysos also was said to have 
dwelt in India. In the description of Alexander's meeting with Dionysos the 
prohibition against entering the temple and unveiling the mysteries as well os the 
prophecy concerning hia coming victory (i.e. over Poros) probably have been borrowed 
from the journey to Parndiee. 

? Cf. Friedlaender, p. 24; Alexander obeys because his wish (viz. to reach the end of 
the world) has been fulfilled ; I should feel more inclined to avy because he had to do so. 
Friedlacnder himself in another place (p. 30) admits that one oan discern a form of 
the legend, according to which the return of the expedition was by no means voluntary ; 
Alexander's desire to conquer Paradise was checked. It is quite certain that this form, 
which runs through both the version of Paeudo-Aallisthenes and the Armenian one, 
and which is also modified by influences from the accounts of Alexander's journey 
to the world's end, may be considered the original one. 
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return. ‘The other details belonging specially to the Mohammedan 
saga-cycle I shall leave out.* In the Ethiopian versions (Budge, Life 
and Exploits, ii, p. 245 seq.), the sermon of the angel, on account of 
Alexander's presumption, is still more vigorous. Without going any 
further it is quite obvious that the angel 1s a guardian of the land of 
the blessed, 

Parallels to the appearance of the birds of Paradise found in 
Hindu literature have already been dealt with above. Arjuna and 
Bhima, as well as Ekata, Dvita, and Trita are prevented from entering 
or paying a visit to the land of the gods. Arjuna, who wishes to conquer 
it, is met by the guardians of the boundary, who, exactly like the birds 
in the romance of Alexander, remind him that he has now made 
sufficient conquests and that any further advance 1s impossible. 
[have pointed out that Arjuna was granted some kind of compensation, 
viz. the acquisition of supremacy by the Pandavas, headed by 
Yudhisthira, In the same way the birds inform Alexander that he 
will conquer Poros. Arjuna who evidently does not want to return 
empty-handed demands a tribute exactly in the same way as in certain 
Oriental versions (Friedlaender, p. 41) Alexander makes the following 
request to the inhabitants of Paradise : “Give me something.” 
In both cases this is clearly a condition for their return. But this 
may perhaps be only a fortuitous coincidence, Bhima is prevented 
by Hanumat from going further, and afterwards he and his 
brothers hear a divine voice commanding them to leave the 
country of the gods. We now come to the three ascetics. 
A divine voice proclaims to them: (a) The god is beheld by 
the white men: (b) they, on the contrary, are to depart 
immediately ; (ec) the god can only be seen by those who love him, 
ive. the saints ; (d) they will be allowed (in compensation as 1s clearly 
the meaning) to help the gods in the completion of their work. If we 
now think it probable that the Narayaniya contains a revised version 
of the story of Trita, then the message of the voice given here must 
originally have agreed in its essentials with the message given to 
Arjuna, Bhima, and Alexander—there can be no doubt about that. 
The question is whether even a special point in this saga, which is 
missing in the rest of the Hindu versions, has not its analogy in the 
history of Alexander, The ascetics (xii, 338 (336)) before their arrival 
at Svetadvipa had practised severe self-discipline on the shore of the 


Cf. Friedlacnder, pp. 200 seq., 171, 178, 208. 
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Milky Ocean, in order to be able to behold Narayana ; however they did 
not know how this could be accomplished. They then heard a voice 
which indicated that they should proceed to the land north of the ocean, 
to Svetadvipa. Through the voice the god himself js speaking ; . for, 
in spite of being mentioned in the third person, he reveals himself at 
the end of his speech: “.. . there shall my real nature (i.e. the god's) 
be manifested.” In Pseudo-Kallisthenes, at the end of chap, xh, we 
hear that after Alexander had returned to his people from his journey 
to the blessed ones he is met by men-like birds who tell him: “ He 
who returns upon the right road will see marvellous things.” 
Friedlaender (p. 16a 1), however, quite correctly emphasizes that these 
marvels can scarcely refer to the experiences described in the next 
chapter, these being too insignificant, but possibly to Paradise. This 
view is confirmed by the fact that the right way, as mentioned in 
chap. xli, is understood as leading to Paradise. For Alexander caused 
an inscription to be set up with these words: “‘ Those who wish to 
enter the land of the blest must choose the right way.” Friedlaender 
supposes that in the description of the message of the birds we have 
to do with a fragment of another story about Alexander. I consider 
this as probable because, in other cases, the appearance of the birds 
occurs in connexion with Paradise, and I think that even these words 
of the birds originally did so; but torn out of their connexion a ane 
placed at the end of the chapter, their meaning has been changed anc 
made to allude to the adventure of the return journey in the next 
chapter, If we approve of this then the agreement with the story in 
the Mahabharata may be expressed thus: in both cases there is a divine 
voice which tells the pilgrims the way they must follow in order to reach 
Leaving it open whether this is more than a plausible suggestion 
[ wish to draw attention to another point where, to me, the connexion 
appears still more evident. When the rgis arrived at Svetadvipa they 
could see nothing at all because they were dazzled by a great lustre 
(xii, 338 (336), 33), like that of a thousand suns (40). It proceeds from 
the godhead itself (38 ; ef. 345 (343), 35; 57 (with reference to Brhad 
Ar. Up. 4, 3, 6); 346, 5). In these northern regions neither sun nor 
moon shed their light, Ram. iv, 45; the light dispersed there is, 
consequently, of another kind and quite impossible for an ordinary 
human being to endure. The guardians of the boundary repeatedly 
impressed upon Arjuna, that he would not be able to see anything 
among the Uttarakurus. The Buddhist Paradise ia radiant with light, 
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which emanates from the Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. It is said about 
a person born in the paradise of Amitaibha that he cannot behold 
Amitabha until after a time because his mind is not sufficiently clear." 
This mutual interrelation between spiritual clear-sightedness and 
yoga I shall touch upon later on. As regards the story of Alexander 
it must be emphasized that when Alexander drew near to the land of 
the blessed he saw a light without any sun, moon, or stars (Pseudo- 
Kallisthenes, chap. xl, Friedlaender, p. 11). Similar information is 
given by Josippon (loc. cit., p. 21) and by [bn Hisham (loc. cit., 
p. 200): beyond the land of darkness (or the mount of darkness) 
Alexander is met by a dazzling radiance which, however, is not the 
light of the sun. Naturally the conception that Paradise is illuminated 
by a supernatural light, eventually emanating from the godhead itself, 
is universally prevalent. But its strong accentuation here and the 
stress laid upon its not being ordinary sunlight makes it seem probable 
that it has accompanied the motif in its migration from the East. 
The view that the romance of Alexander's journey to Paradise 
and to the well of life has been directly influenced by the epic of 
Gilgamesh (which has been urged first of all by Lidzbarski, Zeitsehr. f. 
Assyriol., vii (1892), p. 109, and by Meissner, Alerander and Gilgamos, 
1894, passim) has been rejected with every right by Friedlaender, loc. 
cit., p. 358eq. However, Friedlaender mostly dwells upon the episode 
of the well of life, As regards the journey te Paradise he considers it 
to have arisen secondarily from the excursion to the end of the world, 
the latter story being thus modified that Alexander is reminded in a 
humiliating manner of his human powerlessness and is forced to return. 
On account of its religious colouring this idea has specially attracted 
Jews and Christians, and with them Paradise has been substituted for 
the world’s end (loc. cit., p. 39 seq.; cf. p. 25 seq.). In Pseudo-Kallisthenes 
these themes have become contaminated with each other. To me, 
again, the motif of the journey to Paradise seems to be the primary 
one. Paradise is situated either in India (cf, above), or, in accordance 
with the Babylonian cosmography, at the end of the world. Alexander 
desires to invade it clearly not with the sole intention to obtain know- 
ledge, but driven by his longing to go still further after he had subjugated 
the world of men, He presumptuously believes that he can defy the 
supernatural." To me it seems wrong to accept Friedlaender’s idea 
1 Amitiywr-Dhyina-Siitra, SHE, 40, p. 102. Ct. Haas, Amida Buddha, p. 113. 


2 When he tries to fly up to heaven he again meets a bird-like being that reproaches 
him for aspiring after the heavenly world. 
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(loc. cit., p. 25 seq., 38) that there are two motifs, viz. the journey 
to the world’s end and the one to Paradise in which Alexander 
is respectively extolled and disparaged, Alexander is, in reality, 
nowhere extolled for his bold enterprise. On the other side 
no real distinction is made between the world’s end and 
Paradise: when Alexander has pushed forward to the former, 
he learns that the blessed dwell there, which only enhances the 
impropriety of his enterprise. The birds which turn him back, are, 
as I have emphasized above, no “signs” found at the world's end 
(Friedlaender, pp. 24,38), Friedlaender believes that they are alluded 
to in Pseudo-Aallisthenes, § 34 (p. 15), where it is said: “ Alexander 
understood from these signs that even there was the end of the 
world.” But by this was probably meant the stones, which, in 
appearance quite common ones, were collected outside Paradise and 
which afterwards turned out to be gold and precious stones (£§ 28, 30). 


= * = = * 


The ascetics were at the beginning dazzled by the strong radiance 
and could see nothing. They then practised rigorous penance, tapas, 
for hundreds of years and through this became able to behold the 
White Men but not the god himself, xii, 338 (336), 34seq. He could only 
be seen by his bhaktas, i.e. the White Men, and not by means of fapas, 
but only by bhakti and yoga. By means of this comparison we are 
led, as I have already pointed out, to a point characteristic of the 
Narayaniya theology. In opposition to the orthodox Brahminical 
conception, represented by the rsis, the Bhigavatas asserted that the 
transcendant world could only be won by means of bhakti culminating 
in samadhi.’ The worshipping japa of the White Men is spiritual, i.e. it 
takes place in a condition of yoga ; at the same time they emit radiant 
light. The god finds pleasure in this (xii, 338 (336), 36 seq.). When 
they are spoken of as éubhasdropetah, Nilakantha not unbecomingly 
explains this by the words : éuého yogaprabhavajah saro bala lenopetih. 
A concession to a timehonoured belief, as it is expressed e.g. 
in xii, 297 (295), 12 seq., and xiv, 15, 14 seq. (ef., too, Dhaumya’s 
and Galava’s description of the North, where only those who knew 
the Veda and had practised much tapas could win an entrance, i, 90; 
163 and v, 111 respectively), is made in xij, 345 ($43), 22° “ The 
holy god, adored by the world, may be seen through asceticism" ; 


' Cf. Barnett, Bhagavadgita, p, 66 seq. 
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and in 342 (340), 46, the gods, led by Brahma, attain their goal by 
learning from Purusa how their own existence and that of the world 
can be secured, viz. by practising that most terrible asceticism, the 
Mahaniyama. But it is expressively stated that Narada was happier 
than all those who practised tapas because his power of vision originated 
in the favour ofthe god himself, 341 (339), 13seq.; 107 seq. Thediffieulty 
of seeing the god can be estimated by the circumstance that neither 
the gods nor the Danavas know his manifest form (Bhag. 10, 14; 
11, 52); nay, indeed (according to 12, 346 (344)), not even Brahma; ci., 
however, 342(340),91seq. The privilege of beholding the god is reserved 
for those who are devoted to him, such as Narada, Arjuna, and Vyasa 
(cf. 342 (340), 25). Arjuna is admonished to worship by means of 
yoga (xii, 8, 9); and he tells us that he wishes to learn through con- 
templation the form in which the god reveals himself, 10, 14. However, 
in order to do this there is required a “divine eye”, which the god 
endows him with (11, 8), for a mortal eye would not be able to endure 
the divine brilliancy. The beholding of the god in the Bhagavad-gita 
is therefore a phenomenon of yoga, and even the revelation of 
Narayana to Narada can be explained in the same way. The three 
devotees beheld the White Men, but not until after they had prepared 
themselves by continuous spiritual exercises. Moreover,stress1s laid upon 
the fact that those men are images of the lord of the island, furnished 
with those same peculiar characteristics (cf, above) which belong to him. 
These laksanas, which but slightly agree with the immaterial nature 
of the white, radiant beings, must be considered as residues of the 
popular Vishnuite conception of the god. It would take us too long 
here to investigate the problem of the laksanas, which is certainly 
very complicated! We.may, however, imagine that Svetadvipa, in 
its quality of Paradise, has had a history and that this paradise has 
not always been looked upon in the same light as 1s now the case in 
the Narayaniya. The island is certainly an earthly region even if 
situated at a fantastic distance, in regions which fancy has peopled 
with supernatural beings. If it be looked at from this point of view 
an abundant amount of material for comparison is found in the 
Indian cosmography. The description of the inhabitants of the more 
distant parts of Jambiidvipa and of the ring-continents 1s pretty much 
the same.* They enjoy greater happiness and live longer than ordinary 
1 Cf. below, p. 284. 


1 Cf. Kirfel, Kosmographie, pp. 92 seq., 114, 128; Pargiter, Mérkapdeya Purina, 
p. 282, 380; Wilson, Vivew Purina, p. 172 seq. 
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its name to the continent in question, provides them with numerous 
good things, youth, ete. They worship Vishnu in the form of one of 
his Avatars. Most extensively described are the conditions among the 
Uttarakurus?; and these have also supplied the model to which 
other and later descriptions of Paradise have been framed.! The 
step from these abodes of bliss to the real heavens where the god 
resides with his devotees is, of course, fairly short. The more 
concrete and graphic features in the description of Svetadvipa (except 
the somewhat misplaced depiction of the laksana equipment) are 
missing, but we possess other notices about the island, which give it 
a less sublime stamp.’ It is therefore evident that in the Niriyaniya 
we only possess the last and most spiritualized stage of the Svetadvipa 
conception. Now, what is the reason of this spiritualization? And 
in what connexion are we to consider the fact that the place is only 
perceptible in a vision of yoga ? 

It is to Buddhism that, in my opinion, we first of all ought to turn. 
The significant part of meditation within this religion, above all 
within the Hinayana, is well known. The attainment of Nirvdna 
occurs during a stage of the deepest meditation: and when the 
meditator has not attained such an inward perfection, dependent 
upon morality and concentration, he must needs stop at a lower goal, 
viz. in one of the highest of the heavenly spheres ; which one again 
depends upon how far he has carried his contemplation, which stage of 
dhyana he has reached. The stages of dhyana correspond to the divine 
heavens belonging to the Ripadhdatus, the inhabitants of which possess 








' CL. Jacobi, in ERE., ii, p. 608; Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, 
p 132; Markandeya Purina, p, 345; Kirtel, Kosmographie, p. 19,* 

* The world described in Mbh., xii, 192, 8 seq. belongs to these descriptions of 
Paradise. No illness is found there, and the food and housing are excellent. The 
of the Himilaya, in a region which is the holiest and beat of all, is thus like heaven. 
Here we again find features characteristic of the land of the Uttarakurus, But there is 
no similarity to Svetadvipa exorpt ite situation in the North. In aprites of ite 
approaching so closely to the description of Svetadvipa (12, 337 (B 335), § seq,), it is 
therefore scarcely correct to suppose, with Sir George Grierson, 1.4., 1908, p, 373, 
that that very island is meant (" evidently the White Continent nA 

* Above all in the Kathisaritsigara 54: Naravihanadatta is taken through the 
air to the island where he sees and worships Vishnu, who is resting upon Seas with 
Garoda and Sri at his side, together with his cakra and other attributes, N. receives 
Apsarases from the god; ef., too, loc. oit., 115: Kd jeloraagini, 3, 471 | B, 2405 (with 
a reference, in Stein's note, to Harararitacintémani, ii }. 
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ethereal bodies.’ Below these is the region of Kamadhatu distinguished 
by coarser matter and sensuousness, which includes the lowest of the 
heavenly worlds, the earth, and the hells; at the top are the Aripa 
worlds, which can only be characterized by negations, and whose corre- 
spondence in the scale of trance is really similar to a kind of lethargy, 
Even in these worlds, the meditational correspondences of which are 
the four dyatana-stages, there are divine beings; but the fact that in 
the fourth stage of dhyana Buddha won the highest enlightenment and 
passed from thence into Nirvana seems to prove that they cannot have 
much real significance.* In the Angutt. Nik, v, p. 302, Buddha narrates 
how as Bodhisattva he passed from stage to stage of meditation 
by which, with ever increasing clear-sightedness (ndyadassanari 
parisuddhataram), he came into touch with one class of gods after the 
other. At first he was only able to see a shining light (obhdsa), then 
he saw forms and colours but was not yet capable of talking with the 
bearers of these, But at last he in turn succeeded in : (1) talking with 
them; (2) knowing to which class each one of them belonged ; (3) 
knowing what karma had led them hither; and (4) finally knowing 
everything else about these beings and whether he himself had met 
them before? It is obvious that, as a Bodhisattva, he did not reach 
Nireina; but the transcendental stage that he reached during his 
meditation brought him nearer to it. Just as the earthly life of one 
who is completely released, in reality is nothing but a semblance of 
life, as he has already reached Nirvana and now only waits for death 
to cast off, for the last time, the form composed of different aggregates 
(upadhisesa-nircdnadhatu, or jivanmukti ; the contrary nirupadhisesa- 
nirvanadhatu), there is something analogous also in a person who is 
still striving for deliverance ; for after his earthly existence he becomes 
himself a companion of those gods, with whom he has had communion 
during his meditation. Such d doctrine, founded upon yoga, has led 
to the origin of the terms nirmdnakdya and sathbhogakaya, which 
together with dharmakaya form the trikdya, “the one consisting of 
three bodies,” viz. the Buddha, Seribhogakdya indicates even that 
heavenly form which a Bodhisattva or a Buddha shows to the blessed 
in one of the heavens, and which is supernaturally resplendent and 
adorned with the thirty-two lakganas. Nirmanakdya, again, is the 








1 Cf. with this and _ following, Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhial 


Nireioa, Lr and | 
kh, Hue ue, ii, p. 68. 
. OL also, loo. cit., . p. 267, on Anuruddha’s visions. 
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earthly body of such a saviour of the world, and one is reminded of 
the fervid discussions concerning that body's quality of being 
substantial or unsubstantial. The Docetic conception regarding this 
question advanced by a certain sect, the Vetulyakas, was rejected, 
during the reign of A¢oka, by the council assembled at Pataliputra, in 
246 p.c. This shows that men’s minds were occupied with this problem 
at rather an early date. Ancient foreshadowings of it may undoubtedly 
be found in the older Pali texts, cf. de la Vallée Poussin, JRAS., 1906, 

Indubitably some of the ideas reproduced here may be found also 
in Brahmanism, which is, of course, quite natural, the starting point of 
the yoga meditation being common to this religion and Buddhism alike. 
The theophanies of Narayana and Krsna in the Narayaniya and the 
Bhagavadgita are nothing but the manifestation, in all its radiance 
and glory, of the god's sarhbhogakdya, otherwise only shown to the 
inhabitants of heaven. Consequently, Arjuna must have a “ divine 
eye ”’, in order to be able to behold the god. And just as well, Krsna 
fighting the Kauravas and the ascetics Nara and Narayana in their 
hermitage may be said to possess nirmadnakdyas, which they are able 
to cast off in order to take upon themselves their divine shapes. The 
latter show themselves to Narada in Badari with laksanas etc., and 
wholly identical with the god in Svetadvipa, 12, 345 (343), 34 seq. ; 
40 seq.; 48seq.; cf. 346,4,23. Buton the contrary an Avatirlike Rama 
does not change his outward manifestation. Certainly some of the 
Brahminical gods are credited with the power of changing their form 
owing to their mdyd; but this does not mean that a god, who for some 
considerable time has appeared as a human being, does suddenly throw 
off this shape to show himself on one occasion or other in the form of 
a god. It is a question of another matter ; the god, for some special 
purpose, incidentally changes himself into any form he chooses, often 
an animal one. 

The very terms, sarhbhogakaya contra nirmanakaya, may belong 
to the later Buddhism ; the scheme itself can probably lay claim to a 
much greater age (cf. above on the Docetic tendency). As regards 
its shape in the Mahabharata one may ask if the general environment 
be really such that we must go outside the bounds of Brahmanism 
to explain it, if, in other words, Buddhistic influence must be accepted. 
This at least, according to my opinion, is the case of the Nariyaniya. 
Svetadvipa holds the same position as a Buddhist heaven. The 
importance of meditation for the bhaktas I have already discus 
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it dominates very much in the Bhagavadgita, where it 1s described 
as the exalted means for union with the godhead, but the Narayaniya 
certainly does not lack expressions pointing in that same direction. 
In xii, 346 (344), 19, we read :— 
samahitamanaskaé ca niyatah samyatendriyah | 
ehintabhdvepagala vasudevarn visanti te || 

The deliverance attained already upon earth through contemplation 
is called Nirvdna, 342 (340), 8 (cf. 337 (335), 14), and the delivered 
one is united with god :— 

moksas coktas tvayd brahman nirvdnam paramam sukham. | 
ye tu mukta bhavantiha punyapapavivarjuah || 
te sahasrarcisam devam pravisantiha suérumea || 

The word tha, here, means on earth ; in 341 (339), 25 the same word 
is found referring to the White Island’; deliverance takes place 
_ there. In the same way the Bodhisattvas in the different heavens 
strive after the same thing. The released after death are numbered 
among the White Men and take on the same appearance, 337 (335) 14, 
tesam lakganam dhi tacchvetadyipavasinam. 

Their condition is characterized comprehensively in 341 (339), 19 
as: anindriyahara madbhaktds candravarcasah, Their manifestations 
are spiritual, homage is rendered to Narada manasa, 340 (339), 2. They 
are radiant beings; the whole of Svetadvipa shines with a dazzling 
radiance (cf, above), especially, of course, the god himself; when he 
practises asceticism his glory is still more effulgent than that of the 
island, xii, 345 (343), 57. The heavens of the Buddhists, together with 
their inhabitants, exhibit the same features. They also distinguish 
a series of special “light-heavens ", characterized by various degrees 
of radiance, One must call to mind here that this radiance is purely 
spiritual, and not derived from any of the heavenly bodies. 
Corresponding to the second stage of dhyana and belonging to rupa- 
dhatu there are three such heavens, inhabited respectively by: (1) 
Parittabha (pali Parittabha) devah, “ gods whose glory is limited” ; 
(2) Apramanabha (p. Appamdanabha) devah, “ gods whose glory 1s 
unending”; and (3) Abhdsvara (p. Abhassara) devah, “ gods with 
radiant light" (? var. Gbhdsura), The next stage of meditation opens 
the way into three other heavens, whose inhabitants are specially 
remarkable for their “purity” or “ beauty” ; they are called 

1 Deusen, Vier Philosophische Texte, p. 772, translates less correctly : 
“ hienieden.” 
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respectively Paritta-tubha (p. Paritta-subha), Apramana-subha (p. 
Appamanasubhd), and Subha-krtena (Subhakinnd) devah" This 
division into “heavens of light” and “heavens of purity” or 
“ beauty” is, of course, artificial to such a degree that their 
characteristics can scarcely be distinguished ; it is clearly arranged 
in such 4 manner as to correspond to the four degrees of meditation. 
The names of the heavenly inhabitants? in the other degrees are 
colourless and do not enlighten us as to the imagined exterior of these 
beings. We may therefore say that the emphasis laid upon the radiance 
and purity in the dhyana heavens sufficiently show off their essentials. 
This is seen, too, from the use of the term Abhassara, Several early 
texts use this name not to denote the gods belonging to the third 
category in the second stage of dhydna but as a general cognomen of 
those gods who are above the world of Brahma (Samy. Nik., i, 114), 
or as the general name of the gods in the second dhyana stage (Ang. 
Nik., ii, p. 127). Cf. Aung and Mrs, Rhys Davids, Compendium of — 
Philosophy, p. 64, From these beings three classes of gods and three 
heavens have afterwards been formed, Digha Nik., i, 2, 2, relates that 
when the world was destroyed there remained only the radiant beings 
called Abhassara. Their bodies-are ethereal, their nourishment joy 
(cf. iv, 2, 8,8); they shine by their own light, move through the alr, 
dwell in radiance and glory, and live very long. From their host 
4 spirit separates itself, which passes into the palace of Brahma and 
proclaims: “Tam Brahma!” Brahma is pre-eminently the repre- 
sentative of the rijpa world, so that this world is simply “ Brahma’s 
world". Some of the old schemes for the classification of the gocls 
(e.g. Digha Nik., xi, 67 seq.) end with Maha-Brahma as the Supreme 
Being; next below come the thirty-three gods with Indra as their 

It was pointed out above that the White Men are subhasdropeldh, 
Cf. Boddhaghoss's comment on the word in Mahdnidinsa Butta, a8 rendered by 
Childers in his Dictionary: “Subhakinna means filled and pervaded by lustre, 
their bodies radiant with lustre, dense with colour. For the radiance of these angels 
is not intermittent (or partial) like that of the Abhassaras, but in the course of the 
five dégineas men are reborn of limited lustre, of unlimited lustre, or of pervading 
lustre according as they have exercised the fourth dhyana in the lower, middle 
or superior degree.” Here -binga quite correctly is taken as the equivalent to the 
Sanscrit kirpa, not to Epiana. 

* In the first degree there are different catagories of Brahma-goda; in the fourth 
gods who: (1) receive great recompense; (2) who have no consciousness : (3) who 
make no exertions (? Arrhd); (4) who ore without any sufferings ; (5) who have a 
clear sight; (6) who are beautiful; and (7) who are the highest of all beings. (Cf. 
Rueppen, fie Religion dea Buddha, ii, p. 200 seq. On the heavens of the commentaries 
on the Younsiitras, see Rirfel, loc. cit., p. 142 seq. For other names in Buddhiem ef. 
Feal, Catena, p. 00 seq. 
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leader, When Brahma visits them he must take upon himself a grosser 
form, approaching more closely to their more material condition. His 
chief distinguishing mark on such an occasion is the radiance emanating 
from him (Digha Nik., xviii, 17); “this is the herald sign of the 
manifestation of Brahma when the light ariseth and the glory shineth,” — 
we read in xix, 15 (Dialogues, ii, p. 264). The series of gods with 
Brahma at their head we find already in the Upanishads (Brhad. Ar. 
Up., 4, 3, 53 seq. ; T.U., 2, 8). A very interesting passage is found in 
MBh.. iii, 261, where Durvisas describes the heavenly worlds to 
Maudgalya: in a way that reminds one of the later Buddhism, the 
worlds of Brahma, in which kerma still rules, are distinguished from the 
seat of Para-Brahma, which is Vishnu’s abode. This is an “ unfailing 
region”, and thither come those who have practised yoga. Dut 
already the inhabitants of the former worlds, represented here by 
Rbhus, are immaterial and shining with light. The scheme In 
Patafijali’s Yogasitra (3, 26,’ Wood’s translation, p. 254), which is 
found again in the Puranas, very much reminds us of Buddhism ; 
the highest worlds (Janar-, Tapas-, and Satyaloka) bear Brahmia's 
name, A Chinese Siitra (Beal, Catena, p. 87) says: “In the Rapaloka, 
in consequence of the practice of contemplation, and the absence of all 
impure desires the Devas attain to the Samadhi, known as the 
‘ brightness of fire ’ (agnidhdtusamadhi) and their bodies become more 
glorious than the sun and the moon. This excellent glory results from 
their perfect purity of heart.” In connexion with this one must also 
look at the colour of the heavenly dwellers. According to Abhidhar- 
makoéa (Beal, Catena, p. 88), the Brahma gods are white like silver 
while those belonging to the Riipadhdtu are yellow and white. 
According to another siitra all the eighteen classes of gods, from the 
Brahma-kayika up to the Akanistha-sphere, have bodies shining like 
silver while their palaces are yellow like gold (loc. cit., p. 97). The 
inhabitants of Svetadvipa, as we may remember, are really white 
(dvetah, Nil. évetah Suddhasattvapradhanah), But above all Narayana 
is the white god. He is the special god of the Krta-yuga and at that 
time was white; during the other ages the colours are respectively 
red (Treta), yellow (Dvapara), and black (Kali), MbA., in, 149. Madhu 
and Kaitabha attack the white Purusa, resting on the water, 1c. 
Narayana (12, 349 (347), 66; cf. also 13, 126, 3 seq.; 1,197, 331%); 
Hopkins, Epie Myth., p. 124; Mrs. Stevenson, Rites of the Twice- 
born, p. 170, note. On white as the colour of meditation see too 
Mahaparinibbana-Sutta, 3, 52. 
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The most popular heaven in later Buddhism is really that of 
Amitabha, and it is in the speculation which has accumulated round 
this that, in a long row of similarities which cannot depend on pure 
chance, we find the nearest parallels to Svetadvipa. Amitabha, whose 
very name is significant of his radiance, is the Buddha to whom one 
most constantly attributes the conception of a Paradise of his own, 
viz, Sukhavati, the pure land of the West. He himself lives in a still 
higher sphere, Akanistha-bhavana, which constitutes the highest 
stratum in the world of forms (riépa-dhatu). But from him has emanated 
a Bodhisattva, Avalokiteévara,) and it has been said that the 
latter, rather than the fairly unapproachable Amitabha, is the real 
ruler of Sukhavati. The most remarkable feat in Amitabha and his 
paradise is its boundless glory, and we have every reason to remember 
that the dhydna heavens are characterized by their immeasurable 
glory; cf. the name Apramanabha, “whose glory is boundless.” 
This radiance, however, is a prodict of meditation, and this coincides 
with the fact that Amitaébha is one of the five Dhydni-buddhas,* thus 
belonging to the riipa-dhdtu. His radiance, consequently, does not pro- 
ceed from his original nature of being a sun-god or his paradise the sun 
itself. On the other hand, it is quite true that it is described in a way 
that makes it quite irreconcilable with the immaterial and wholly 
spiritualized world of meditation. This is because Amitabha and his 
paradise soon became a focus for the popular piety, which saw in an all- 
absorbent belief and devotion to Buddha the only condition necessary 
for salvation, and which saw in a blessed, Buddha-worshipping 
existence in Sukhavati, a paradise full of all kinds of precious things, 
jewels, lotus-lakes, etc., even this very salvation. Upon the degree of 
devotion shown by the pious during their earthly life depends their 
higher, or lower, condition in paradise.? While the most perfect have 
very nearly attained Buddhaship the Bodhisattvas of a lower rank 
still have to become perfect by hearing the law and worshipping the 
Buddha. In this connexion we may well remember the very great 
importance of a person’s condition at the moment of death. The 
conception that this is a moment decisive to one’s staté in the next 
existence, and eventually to the entrance into Nirvana, is common 
to both Buddhism and Brahminism, The idea appears also among the 

' On the interpretation cf, Zimmer, Zeiterhr, f. Indologie, i, T3 seq. (scarcely 
convincing ). 

2 Cf. Monier-Willinms, Buddhism, p. 203 seq. 


" Cf. Haas, Amida Buddha, p. 113, on those who are born in a “ corner of 
Sukhivati ™. 
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Bhigavatas.1 On the whole the tone of the Narayaniya very much 
reminds us of the Sukhavati-writings, although, as can be seen plainly 
enough, the former one is written in a less popular style and more 
strictly applies itself to the character of the island as being a dhydna- 
sphere. Common to both is the idea that devotion and faith alone 
lead to the summum bonum, and that Bhagavan’s (this name is common 
to both) mercy is bestowed upon the faithful, by which means im spite 
of ethical defects they are able to approach him. As regards 
Sukhavati it is often inculcated that listening to the holy writings 
about Amitabha and spreading them abroad creates endless merit. 
Thus already Milinda-Paftha SBE., 25, p. 124; Saddharma- 
pundarika, xv: “ He who writes this book, or causes it to be written, 
wins eternal merit,” etc. The same thing is said in the Narayaniya, 
Mbh., xii, 341 (339), 128 seq. ; 342, 113 seq. ; 345, 2 seq. ; 17. 

I have endeavoured to point out here some of the coincidences 
between Svetadvipa and the Buddhist heavens. The conception of 
these is intimately connected with what has within the later Buddhism 
been called “ Buddhology ”, together with the various forms it takes 
on in the different schools—a very obscure and complicated question, 
which I must leave aside entirely, Not the least interesting are the 
relations to Brahminism, both Vedanta and Saimkhya, which can 
undoubtedly be found, and which have been noticed above. Now it 
appears to me that the Narayaniya to some degree offers a Brahminical 
analogy to the Sukhavati literature ; however, we must make it quite 
clear that here one only gets some glimpses of what 1s more fully 
developed and made out in Buddhist dress. But the relations between 
devotion and contemplation are about the same in both directions. 
Already the older Buddhist scriptures describe how, on important 
occasions in the Buddha's life, the inhabitants of the divine 
spheres appear on earth and offer him homage. At his death 
eg. the Buddha sends away a disciple from his side, explaining 
that the latter forms an obstacle to the numberless hosts of 
gods, who, unseen by others, have assembled round him and now 
complain that they are unable to see him. This reminds one of 


1 Cf. Digha Nik., ii, p..212, 250; Ang. Nik., ii, p- 129; Franke, Dighanibiye 
p. 234; Beckh, Buddhismus, 2, p. 50 seq.; Milinda patho, SHE., 25, p. 14; 
Bhagavata Pur., 11, 15, 18. Bhandarkar, Vaisnoviem, p. 18 seq.; Barth, Religions de 
inde, p. 199; Mra. Stevenson, The Kites of the Twire-bora (1920), p. 170. Beal, 
Catena, p. 371, 381. (CE. also Mbsh., xii, 230, 59: Meditating on Vishnu os the 
Supremo Being, Vrira breathes his last - yojayited tathiimdinam para athdnam 
aviplavdn). 


> 
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an episode in the Narayaniya. When, in #41 (339), 18 seq., 
Narfyana has shown himself to Narada and spoken with him, he 
commands him to go immediately: “For these my worshippers 
shining like the sun and living without organs of sense or food (i.e. 
like gods) would be able to direct their thoughts whole-heartedly 
towards me, and I should not like them to be hindered in this.”” 
Buddha himself shows (in the Mahaparinibbdnasutia) the four places, 
which alone should form the goal of pious pilgrimages (the place where 
he was born, etc.) and stresses that the man whose heart is touched 
thereby and afterwards finds peace, will after death enter into the 
heavenly spheres. This instruction is chiefly directed to the Buddhist 
lay-community and enables us to understand that a form of piety 
very nearly akin to bhakti could thus easily arise. Probably also the 
circumstances were like that at an early date’ Buddhism’s bhakti- 
marga can be followed independently of the intention of the worshipper 
himself to become a Buddha (Buddhaydna) and independently of 
every philosophical speculation (prajiaydana or jidnamarga).* How- 
ever, meditation is of great importance. In Amitaéyur-Dhyana-Sutra 
a large amount of space is taken up by describing the various stages of 
samadhi, during which are seen in succession Sukhavati itecli—at 
first dimly, afterwards with increasing clear-sightedness and more 
in detail—and afterwards various Bodhisattvas with shining bodies 
and multifarious laksanas. Here, then, Paradise with its previous 
things are purely spiritual entities and, in the same way as Svetadvipa, 
belonging to ripa-~dhatu. It is in this world that, for the benefit and 
edification of the Bodhisattvas and Arhats, the Buddhas manifest 
their sarbhogakayas, magical visions, which are distinguished from 
those nirmanakdyas that they show on earth only by a higher degree 
of material refinement and cosmicality (lokottarata). For in reality 
both are an expression of Buddha's mdyd, illusion; he has united 
himself with another higher “ body", dharmakaya, which is nothing 
but Niredna or Siimyata, to use the term of the Madhyamikas, but 
also, as such, the Absolute, the Vastumdatra,? of the Vijnanavadins 
and Yogaciras, the Brahma of the Vedanta. Dharmakdya in 
this latter significance is the opposite pole to nirmanakaya, conceived 


1 Cf. de la Vallée Poussin, Opinions, p. 206 seq., 259. 

2 Cf. de la Vallée Poussin, ERE., av. Mahiyana, p. 231, 

2 Synonymous terms for gharmabiya are: svabhdrabiya, éuddhaldya; when 
realized in trance it is also called samadhibiya; cf. de la Vallée Poussin, JRAS., 
1006, p. 146, 
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as including the manifold world, which governed by maya is then 
proceeding from the former by emanation. Such a doctrine has been 
developed by the Vijiidnavadins.* Now, that a Brahminical doctrine 
concerning emanation can be illustrated by copious passages from the 
Narayaniya need not be specially explained here. Cf. 12, $41 (339), 42 :— 
matiah sarcam sambhavati jagat sthavarajaigamam 
aksaram ca ksararh caiva sac casac enina narada || 

But—and this is the special point of the Bhagavatas—those who 
here (i.e. in Svetadvipa) love me, they will be saved and enter into 
me, says the god in continuation , while to ordinary mortals the 
procedure is more circumstantial as they must pass through several 
stages of emanation (: > the sun > Aniruddha > Pradyumna 
> Samkarsana > Atman, 12, 346 (544), 13),? it takes place directly 
“1 the case of bhaktas, a way which is beloved by Narayana ; cf. 
350 (348), 3. Even as the Buddha vision in the riipa heaven is only an 
illusion, maya, thus the manifestation of Narayana in Svetadvipa is 
of the same kind. The god says to Narada when he shows himself that 
his real presence is na vijfieyam ; riipavan iti drgyate (341 (339), 44 seq.) 
and he adds :— 

scchan muhiirtan nasyeyam iéo'ham jagato guru | 
maya hyesd maya srt yan mam pasyasi narada || 

But on the contrary he is perceptible to mankind in his four 
revelational forms (miirticatustayam). These are mentioned in 
336 (334), 9 being Nara and Narayana, Hari and Krsna. The two 
first mentioned are the ascetics in Badari who appear time after time 
in the Narayaniya. These cannot be regarded as real Avatars— 
this opinion is naturally applicable to the sect, whose tenets are codified 
in the Narayaniya and in similar writings—as I have already pointed 
out, but are more likely imaginary copies, and perceptible to the senses, 
of that Narayana who is identical with Brahma or Prakrti. One 
observes that at 341 (339) an obvious distinction is made between 
Narayana as caturmirtidhara and his pradurbhavah (106). The latter 
are Avatars, here ten in number. It seems strange that among those 
the Sitvata prince Krsna occurs, although just before (101) 
it is announced that Narayana will send a terrible visitation upon the 
Sitvata princes and upon Dvaraka. This gives an expression to the 

1 Of. de la Vallée Poussin, JRAS., 1906, p, 974 seq. 

* On the Vyiihas and the date of the Vyiha doctrine, ef. Bhandarkar, Vasrnariem. 
p. 13. 
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Paiicaratra disapproval of the Krena cult) and also explains why 
that Krsna who is regarded as one of Nariyana's own miirtis is called 
Krsna Svayambhi. 

The ascetics Nara and Narayana could don the same laksanas 
as the god, but there exists a difference of degree : they belong to the 
manifested (ryaita), not to the unmanifested (avyakta) as he does. 
Cf, 345, 48, Narada is speaking :— 

adyapi cainam pasydmi yurdm pasyan sandtanau |) 
yair laksanair upetah sa harir avyaktaritpadhyk | 

tair laksanair upetau hi vyaktariipadharau yuvam || 
drstau yuvam mayd tatra tasya devasya parévatah | 
vharea cagato’smy adya visrstah paramatmand || 

Cf. 346 (344), 23 seq. Their relation to the god in Svetadvipa thus 
agrees with that of Avalokita to Amitébha. The foundation in both 
cases 18 laid by the scheme of emanation. Undoubtedly from a certain 
point of view the ascetics are identical with Narayana, and if one sees 
them one sees him, cf. above. Their neighbourhood is indicated as 
being the place upon which the foundation of the worlds is laid, 
336, 15 seq., and Narada worships Narayana, who is practising tapas 
there, as the eternal creator, the supreme immortal being, in whom 
all things are found (loc. cit., 25 seq.). Whom then can this Narayana 
worship in his turn? The answer to this is indicated as being a great 
secret (avacyam etad valtaryam dtmaguhyarn sandtanam), 336, 29 

yat tat stiksmam avijiieyam avyakiam acalam dhruvam | 

indriyair indriydrthais ca sarvabhiitaié ca varjitam || 
That is to say Brahma, from whom all things, including the ascetics, 
have proceeded. They themselves relate that Nariyana is their 
existing prakyti, 341, 47, in Svetadvipa, from whom they have 
emanated, 336, 42 (cf. 32), and who is avyaktayoni, 346, 2+ and in 
437, 2 we are told that Narada will himself depart to Svetadvipa to 
see their prakyti. They practise tapas, worship and make offerings in 
Badari, but they do this (356, 32 £.) in homage to Prakrti, the god who 
is their Géman. To him they bring their sacrifices, both divine and 
ancestral ones. In this respect they resemble the White Men: and in 
accordance with the position of our treatise, which is the intermediary 
between old and new, it is emphasized that the sacrifices are only 
legitimate if all of them are offered to the god. But the penance of the 
ascetics also has a more altruistic purpose : it is indicated (346, 21), 

' Cf. Hopkins, Epic Mythology, p, 214. 
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though in an obscure way, that it is performed for the success of the 
god's future manifestations, i.e. for the extension of truth and for 
conquering evil. This double aspect characterizes the Bodhisattvas 
too: on the one side the struggle for personal salvation by the aid 
of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas (cf. 350, 75); on the other, willingness 
to endure self-sacrifice and suffering for the sake of one's fellow- 
creatures. It must, however, be said that in the Narayaniya one is 
scarcely reminded of the latter point of view, nor is it of essential 
importance in the Amitabha religion. 

Finally, we should like to draw attention to a few more points of 
contact with Buddhism, Bhandarkar (Vaisnavism, p. 7 seq.) has already 
pointed out that the Narayaniya, in common with Buddhism and 
Jainism, rejects the sacrifice of animals. Vasu Uparicara, the 
mysterious patron and promulgator of the Bhakti doctrine, is a great 
sacrificer—it is really at a “ horse sacrifice’ arranged by him that 
Ekata, Dvita, and Trita relate their history—but the sacrificial 
beasts were replaced by cakes, etc. It is asserted that his precipitation 
into an underground cavern was in consequence of his once advising 
the sacrifice of a goat. The only peculiarity is that the gods (with 
Narayana at their head) take his part in the matter. They certamly 
could not prevent the curse uttered by the ascetics from taking effect, 
but Narayana carried nourishment to his devotee, and when this one 
has “‘ worked out” his punishment in the hole, he sends Garuda to 
fetch him up after which the king enters into Brahma’s world. 
Garuda otherwise is not mentioned in the Narayaniya. One gains, 
on the whole, the impression that the sympathies of the author lie 
mostly with the king, and it is probable that the episode of Vasu's 
“ fall’, which scarcely harmonizes with the spirit of the treatise, 1s 4 
secondary interpolation. A/irmsd distinguished the Krta age, when all 
were righteous, and the Bhagavatas follow a higher dharma than do 
others, by applying themselves to it. On the other hand, they do not 
reject: sacrifice, as sacrifice, but, on the contrary, its necessity is often 
inculeated. Their conservatism is also expressed in their respect for 
tapas, although bhakti is of greater worth. Their struggle for 
reformation is kept, therefore, within orthodox Brahminical bounds, 
but apart from this it is undeniable that the struggle appears in a 
similar form in both Buddhism and Jainism; and the similarity 
appears to be greater in the Narayaniya than in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
if one takes into consideration that the former teaches ahirhsa,’ but 

‘ Cf. Pataijali's Yoga-Satra, ii, 30. 
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not the latter, in other words that the development has tended towards 
agreement with this non-Brahminical principle. Neither can one 
avoid associating bhakti and maifri (metta) the latter of which must 
also be considered in connexion with meditation! and is a necessary 
postulate for the attainment of Nirrdna. Those who in meditation 
have penetrated through all earthly regions by means of metfa pass 
after death into Brahma’s world, one of the highest spheres (A’g. Nik., 
ii, p. 129). Belief in and devotion to Amitaébha has already been 
spoken of. 

While considering the lakganas of Narayana, we are also led on to 
Buddhism, The connecting link between Narayana and Buddha is 
of course the Mahapurusa conception (cf. Senart, Légende, p. 87 seq.). 
Because of this Buddha, as is the case in the Lalita-Vistara, receives 
the epithet n@raéyanasthamavan, “ possessings N.’s power,” narayana 
iva durdhargah, “unconquerable as N.,” indeed he is N. himself, 
narayandaimabhavah (Senart, loc. cit., p. 123). Certainly in the epic 
the identity of Visnu-Narayana with Mahapurusa is in general an 
acknowledged fact, but in no other passage beside our treatise are his 
laksanas represented in a form so completely in accordance with those 
forming the equipment of the Buddha-Mahapurusa. Narayana’s (and 
the White Men’s) signs are all found again among Buddha's thirty-two 
principal jakganas and eighty minor lakganas (anuvyaiijanas),? as an 
investigation shows quite clearly. They characterize on one side the 
supernatural figure of Narayana and on the other that of Buddha, 
his sarmbhogakaya, shown on extraordinary occasions, and specially 
in the heavenly spheres, ef. above. The Mahapurusa-conception, 
as such, is Brahminical not Buddhist, but the laksanas of the 
inhabitants of Svetadvipa, not found in any other Brahminical source 
but almost identical with those of the Buddhists, are, taken in 
connexion with the general character of Svetadvipa, quite sufficient 
to lead back again to Buddhism. 


1 Cf. Beckh, BuddAismus, pp. 28, 37, 60, 132 seq. 
? Cf. Bornouf, Lotus, introduction, p. 46; Senart, Légende, pp. 88 aeq., 124 Bini) « 


SITA FORLORN, A SPECIMEN OF THE 
KASHMIRI RAMAYANA 


Edited and Translated by Sim Grorce Grierson, O.M., K.C.LE. 


ji ple ae PRAKASA BHATTA is said to have been alive 
during the eight years of the reign of the Hindi king Sukhajivana 
Sirmha, of Kashmir, who came to the throne in a.D. 1786, and to have 
lived in the Gojawar (Skt. Gulikavatika) quarter of the city of Srinagar. 
He was the author of a Kashmiri version of the Ramayana, entitled 
the Ramédvatara-carita. This is a long epic poem of about 1800 verses 
in various metres, and is divided into two parts. The first part corre- 
sponds to the first six cantos of Valmiki’s poem, and ends with the 
return of Rima in triumph to Ayddhya after the conquest of Lanka. 
The second part corresponds to the latter half of Valmiki's seventh 
{Uttara-kinda) canto, describing Sita s banishment and the subsequent 
occurrences down to the death of Rama. It is entitled the Lava- 
kusa-yuddha. The earlier part of Valmiki's seventh canto, called by 
Professor Jacobi “the Ravaneis”, is inserted by the Kashmiri poet 
in the earlier half of the poem, in the section where Hanumat visits 
Lanka in search of Sita. There he meets Narada, who tells him the 
history of the place and describes Ravana’s birth and exploits. 

Although the whole Kashmiri poem thus roughly corresponds to 
Valmiki's epic, the two works differ widely in detail. In the first place, 
in agreement with the Adbhuta Ramdéyana* and the Jaina tradition, 
Sita is represented as the daughter of Ravana * and Mandédari, 
although Ravana was unaware of the fact. According to our poet, 
when Sita was born in Ravana’s absence, her horoscope showed that 
she would kill her father (ic. Ravana), and that, if she were allowed to 
marry, she would become a dweller m the forest, and would come 
from there to destroy Lanka.* Mandédari, on hearing this, tied a stone 
round the baby’s neck and threw her into a river. The baby was 
washed ashore, and was found by Janaka, as in the ordinary tradition. 
Mandédari never ventured to tell Ravana of this. When he brought 

1 Seo Bulletin $.0.8., iv, 13 ff. 

9 According to our present poet, Rima secms to have become aware of this ; for, 
when Hanumat returns from his visit to Lanki, Rima anxiously inquires about the 
attitude of her brothers—Indrajit, ete.—towards him for taking Sita with him into 
banishment. 

3 ‘The Adbhuta Ramdyapa adds that Ravapa was fated to die if ever he should 
look on his own daughter with lustful eyes, and she should refuse to yield to him. 
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Sita to Lanka, she recognized her, but was afraid to do more than 
warn him in general terms. 

In the Valmiki Ramayana, Rama was induced to banish Sita after 
his return to Ayédhya, owing to scandalous reports that she had lived 
with Ravana in Lanka. Here the reason is different. The story given 
is that Sita had a sister-in-law ' who hated her with jealous treachery, 
She persuades Sita to draw for her a portrait of Ravana. This she 
promptly takes to Rama, saying that she had seen Sita gazing at it 
and weeping over it. Without further inquiry, Rama believes her 
and is filled with anger. He orders Laksmana to take Sitd away. 
and to abandon her in the forest. Here again, there isa grave variation 
from the Valmiki story. In it, at Sita’s request, Laksmana takes her 
on a visit to Valmiki’s hermitage and abandons her there, safe in the 
saint's keeping. There she has twins—Lava and Kuéa—who are 
brought up by Valmiki and taught the Ramayana. When they have 
learnt it, he takes them to Rima’s court, and there they recite the 
poem. 
In the Kashmiri poem, Laksmana abandons Sita in the heart of a 
forest. She wanders forlorn till she stumbles on Valmiki’s hermitage. 
There she has one son—Lava—to whom Valmiki becomes attached 
and whom he loves to care for in Sita’s temporary absence. One day 
she goes out, taking the baby with her. Valmiki, who is not aware of 
this, jumps to the conclusion that it has been carried off by some wild 
beast. So he takes a wisp of Kuga grass and prays over it. The wisp 
becomes alive as an exact replica of Lava. In this way Sita gets two 
sons, the second, from his origin, being named “ Kuda”. When they 
grow up Valmiki gives each a set of magic arrows that never miss 
their marks. 

In the meantime, at Vasistha’s advice, Rima arranges for an 
Agvamédha sacrifice, and the sacrificial horse is left to wander, 
protected by Bharata and Satrughna at the head of a large army. 
The horse comes near Valmiki’s hermitage, and Kuga mounts it 
and rides it in spite of the protests of the army. The army tries to 
stop him by force, but in vain. Then Bharata, struck by his 
resemblance to Rama, advances in friendly fashion, but Kuga wounds 

' This story is not confined to Kashmir, It is also found in the Ramdyana of 
Candravatl, written in Enastern Bengal. According to it, the sister-in-law Was & 
daughter of Kaikéyi, and was named Kukui. See Dineshchandra Sen's ‘The Bengali 
Ramayanas, pp. 196 fl. The Malay Ranigana, which in other respects closely follows 
the KRishmiri account, has also the same story. See Ziesenias, Die Rama-Sage bei den 
Malaien, thre Herkunft wad Gestaltung (Hamburg, 1928), pp. 61, 105. 
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him with one of his arrows. Bharata, in self-defence, wounds Kusa. 
Lava comes up and joins Kuda, who has revived. After mutual 
abuse, Lava kills Bharata, and Kuda Satrughna. They then attack 
the army and slay many. The few survivors escape to Ayddhya 
and report to Rama, who sends out Lakgmana at the head of another 
army. It also is defeated by the boys, Lakgmana being slain. Then 
Rama, with his monkey and bear allies, sets out with a huge force. 
They meet the boys. Rama, moved instinctively by parental affection, 
makes friendly advances, but they refuse to trust him, defeat the army, 
and kill him. 

The boys collect. the crowns of the slain commanders, and return 
triumphantly to Sita. She recognizes Rama’s crown, and hastens 
lamenting to the scene of the combat. There she is joined by Valmiki, 
in answer to whose prayers ampta falls from heaven. All the slain, 
in consequence, come to life, and return home rejoicing, taking with 
them Lava and Kuda. 

Rama returns to seek for Sita in the hermitage, but she, in a 
revulsion of feeling, refuses to see him or to listen to his prayers that 
she should return home with him. Valmiki intercedes with her, but 
to no effect. At his advice, Rama returns to Ayédhya to complete 
the Aévamé@dha sacrifice. All the great saints assemble at it, but 
complain that the rite cannot be completed without the presence of 
Sita. Rama sends Satrughna to Valmiki, who with great difficulty 
persuades her to attend it. On her arrival, before all the assembled 
holy men, she proclaims her chastity, and calls upon Mother Earth to 
bear witness to it. The ground opens, Mother Earth emerges, receives 
Sita on to her chariot, and disappears with her into the chasm, which 
then closes up. The rest of the poem, dealing with the remainder of 
Rama’s life and his ascent into heaven, closely agrees with the account 
given in the Valmiki Ramayana, and need not be repeated. 

The following specimen of the poem is taken from the passage 
describing Sita’s forlorn condition after being abandoned in the forest 
by Laksmana. Quite unsuspecting, she has gone forth with him, 
and now the time has come for him to leave her. It 1s ninety verses 
in length, and corresponds to the brief 48th' chapter of Valmiki’s 
Uttara Kanda. In translating the text, I have not been litera], I have 
attempted to reproduce the slightly archaic style of the original, and 
where words are necessary to explain the sense to a Western reader, 
have not hesitated to introduce them. 

! Bombay edition. 
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The metre of the extract is the well-known Hazaj, — — — —, 
— ———,— — —, but many licenses are permitted. The influence 
of stress-accent, or even merely the necessity of metre, often affects 
the quantity of a vowel. Thus, in verse 1169, sata sdafa must 
be scanned as if it were — — — —, and, in 1175, pyémiits* must be 
scanned — — — (i.e. — —, see below), while, in 1176, it must be 
scanned — — — (i.e. — —). In connection with this, it should be 
mentioned that a conjunct consonant of which the first member is 
a nasal does not necessarily make the preceding vowel long by position. 
Thus, in verse 1175, nénd*r must be scanned as an iambus, — —. 

Two short syllables may always be taken as the equivalent of one 
long syllable. Thus, in 1169, Ayot"nas (— — —) is to be scanned as 
if it were — —. Similarly, dini (1174) is equivalent to —, the words 
kam dint liij" being for — — —, and in pariyé (1175) — — — is 
for — —. 

A closed syllable with a long vowel may generally be given 
additional short instant after the final consonant, if the next word 
begins with a consonant. Thus, a word ending in dm may, in such a 
case, be scanned — or — — at option, provided it is followed by a 
consonant, A good example is in verse 1174, maiién gos gash kam, 
which must be scanned —~ — — — — —. Here, though there is a 
long vowel in the closed syllable gés, and though the word is followed 
by a consonant—the g of gash—no short instant is added ; but in the 
word gash (a similar closed syllable), the metre requires it to be scanned 
— ~—, as if the word were gashé. On the other hand, in 1168, we 
have diwdn ds*. Here, as és“ begins with a vowel, the syllable an is 
necessarily Jong without any additional] short instant, and the whole 
must be scanned as — — — (the final u-mdird at the end of the line 
not being sounded). Again, in the same line, we have dapdn wari, 
Here, although ward begins with a consonant, én scans merely as one 
long syllable, and the whole scans — — ——, In 1203 we have 
karith yék-san dyut" don, which must be scanned — ——— — — — 
(— — for —) —, in which sén has to be read as if it were sana. Again, 
in 1197, Aaiién kyah eaGkh spain" is scanned — — — — — — 

The treatment of matra-vowels is quite arbitrary. They are sounded 
or not as the metre requires. We have already seen és" treated as 
re long syllable, and this is always the case at the end of a line ; 
t in cases like LakA'man (1168) or hyot*nas (1169) we mi 
‘Lakh* and hyot™ either as each consisting of two short syl 
/ each as consisting merely of one long one. In the former case - 






ey ‘ 
‘ 4 7 eo af 
ee A eee 


the iimatra counts as forming a syllable, while the i-matrd is not so 
counted. [It will be observed that, as explained above, the finaldn 


"is scanned — —.] 


A conjunct consonant is sometimes to be read as though the 
members were separated and a vowel inserted by svarabhalti. Thus, 
in verse 1242, dsmanay must be scanned — — — —, as if the word 
were ds*manay. Similarly, in 1187, arth must be scanned as an 


iambus (~ —). 
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the matra-vowel as forming a syllable, and in the latter case we ignore 
it. In. 1173, we must sean Giij%s pdr'zain as — — — — ~—, in which 
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TAT ATT BF MfaaT- Bey Care wT 
Tat Te-am wat alice fear wre 
ae4-ae Wa wa wgea fees are | 
Fara Sle ara ara wa aaa wre i 
qa dara aa aa afaaaa-ae | 

Se FAR At SIGS BIE | ATIe 
WaA4-ES TH AA ATA TE ATE Aa | 
Se BA Batt Xe Fue AT BEA ATE I 
274 af@n4-sa4 aTere cfr =e | 
fant 2¢ 4t aq HA T<-afs ae 

ve aq afaq afaa aa aa aa ae 
aaa urftart faa cram eam ae 
wat we are an fefa aa aaa Gr | 
Zy4 qa aaaa t¢ wraaa Fz I 

ae 74 wifea aaa awa aty eft! 
qe" Gas der a4 afta afta oe 
aaft-dfat sfeu afa- fafa aay aq | 
Tat Be WT-we Wy aT THe WTAE 
I24 1 Ws WAY AGT FI -aS | 
witaa ary afa aa-fan saa Ze I 
wa Uiete wae sfra-se | 

wgt aa aa qfea-ae wy I= 9% | 
faga alfta ag afeaa ara fra | 
aera 3fa-fafa vac afa afa wars WTA | 
fag aT Tara GI Haas WaT BT" Ii 
Sal2a1 GAT BAA GAA UT | 

Wen afaw ea Wg SV Ss STG 1 
Sal aan waa ae fae Fas TA | 
ua aa aa wy fee ry wife dara 
OE SE SST Fats Eas | 
mag {Sas Ga4-Bs alt arta 
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1168-9. They tell us that in heavy sorrow did Lakgmana lead 
Sita to the forest, for in his heart there had been formed a chasm full 
of fire. Again and again looked he back, at each moment hoping that 
perchance to Rama pity might have come. 

1170-1. They say that Sita asked him: “ What be this that in 
the end hath me befallen? Why is it that with the blood of my feet 
the way is sprinkled ? Full well I know that this hath been devised 
for me by the sister of my lord,” ? 

1172. Quoth Laksmana: “ Sit here to rest awhile. Whither shall 
I go from hence ? For burnt is my heart, and as it were flames are 
pouring o’er my head.” 

1173. As though smitten by poison, fell she down. Her tender 
form consumed by flaming heat, swooning she lay. 

1174. Dim went the pupils of her eyes, the very stones did she 
begin to lick. Said she: “ First give thou me to drink, if me thou 
must abandon.” 

1175. So he went forth and searched, and from a great way brought 
he water. Unconscious, like an angel or a fairy in her sleep, he found 
her. 

1176. Prone on her face she lay, withered like a flowering shrub 
that by an axe is severed from its stem. 

1177. When he saw her, the fair daughter of the gods, lying corpse- 
like there, seized he the opportunity for hasting far away. 

1178. Upon a near-by tree he hung the jar, so that from it water 
trickled on her face. 

1179. Sorrowing set he out for home, going slow-foot, as they lead 
a man to death. 

1180. Lamenting, again and again falling on his face in his despair, 
as though bidding to her feet farewell, went he. 

1181. “ O, Fair as Umi, forgive the sin that I commit. Wounded 
to the heart am I, for sudden death to thee hath come. 

1182. “Grant thou me pardon, whether deep sleep hath fallen 
on thee, or whether thou hast ceased to breathe. Unworthy of thee 
am I, who love thee as a son his mother. 

1183. “ Never again shall I have strength to look towards thee, 
and slowly, slowly, to thy feet say I farewell. 


1 According to the poet, Rama's decree of banishment was the result of o false 
ealomny told him by Sita's enemy, his step-sister. 
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| fa aifaa set uz fea sara are 
qt faa ara Aat]-waz ATTA UTA 
OSTA UASey Fae aay 

ge Bl aa aTaet a ay aI I 

waa afe ala araiaa 4-cAgT | 
T-4Ttl Ge FRR SeTA Sl Ae AT 
aaa Ala) @ Waa AAATA 

BY Wa Ca SF RTE WIE SE ATS 
aq fay aa weH Tay Ta | 
WHS afte Teta BST 74 1 
aus Szre start wt-wit-aa | 

wat wat-afaa qaat wana 

a24 Shant ware aa-fam waa Fy 
waft 43 94 waft a5 414-4 Aes I 
294 ae Wa afa aut aa ara 
waa Al ala ay fa al Say TTa | 
aea-afay Sa Aa ATT Sa aTe | 

ag at afaaa afaa aifaa wart Ta 
frat wg faart 34 WIAaa- ae | 
aarTe Sfag aaft-aa fa ato 

safe Sm otf wT gt ST ATH | 
aqa-alam Sea AT TS We ATs I 
aaa at ea 4 wfaas ga faaa | 
fafea aa gala faa age wafa a7 o 
eae Sfaa FE AT aTE4 Aa ATA 

q aifaa aft were Sy WIE ATA 
agfa aa_etfe waa wre atta 
afay att a4 we ave Arde 
324-Wa AAT BTS AAT | 
ana-fay aa saa sfe aifa dara 1 
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1184. “To hasten home, with bandaged eyes I leave thee. (But 
thou wilt forgive me), for mothers ever espouse the cause of children 
who with them refuge seek. 

1185. “ How was it right for me to yield to Rima’s hest? How 
was it right for him to send me on this task ! 

1186. * Why did he not rather clay me with his sword, when 
basely to me he gave command to go forth with thee ¢ 

1187. “Or else, perchance, was this thy fate! Is that the cause, 
or must some other ground be sought ? ” 

1188. He wept till, as it were (through his dimmed eyes) the lovely 
sun became a moon, and, with one last reverence paid, to the city he 
returned. 

1189. As the water dripped on Sita she revived. Wet through were 
her garments with heat and sweat. 

1190. She saw that far from her had Laksmana gone. All spent 
was she, trembling as a branch quivers in the wind. 

1191. Cried she ; “ What hath happed to me ? What serpent hath 
entwined my neck? Ere long the crows will fall on me, and jackals 
me devour.” 

1192. Dimmed became her eyes from weeping, as she pondered 
whether Laksmana had abandoned her. 

1193. In the far saw she him woebegone and halting, as though 
homeward bound: for but a moment stayed he, and then he 
disappeared from view. 

1194-5. Fair Sita bethought herself that perchance her eyes were 
dimmed with tears, and that hence Laksmana she could not see: so, 
listening for sounds, from her seat she rose to walk. 

1196. Fora moment waited she, and so made sure that he had home 
departed. What else had happened, save that he had secretly 
abandoned her, and left her far away ? 

1197. In her agony again she wailed—the cypress branches, nay, 
the very stones (around her) rent. May such be the fate of all our 
enemies | 

1198. The melody of her weeping overwhelmed the (sweet voices 
of the) birds. Distraught from the forest did they flee and to the 
Panjab * haste. 

1 T am not certain of this translation. MSS. differ. 


* The writer, of course, is picturing the whole as happening in Kashmir, which 
lies immediately to the north of the Panjib. 
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set Mle oy aey Fy St ee Te 
tie set awe aa a4 Tee oa I 
qMATST SF MAT WE SIA a7, | 

aait arat-afaa aa-ara aias 
wfea-fafa ag wet ait daa ga | 
wart gfa-fafa afaa qa aaa a4 N 
ate oo ig ge ae fs ore ata | 
ge ag 74 dis ae safe mz ataa 
ge 4g 44 fH ae we are fad ae 
98 39 7a ofa afta aa-are fea am 
qe 4g 7a afh wea saat wae | 
ge 3q 7a afa afta fegaa ae area 
4 We Aiea 324 faa te ATTATE | 
afaa stam aat-ce ware § 

ve gfea afc se aeiefce are 

a4 W394 Faq alas Bale ATs | 
azfa aa Le AS SATS SH 
aaa a" ‘da 1 Tat €% BATS" | 
ame-Ag Ca wT aifera wae TTs | 
We BATE ATT aaTy Wa BE at ATS | 
@at S8 Oa 4 ar Geen afaa am | 
wae HY A1V-ae Sa ATT EA EM I 
wat 4% wa 4 aa fe ae eee are | 
weit-gfay a ataaa safes ore 1 
qa 4¢ OA 4 at Waa wAtaq | 
faat euea ae aTocate aia 

Gat Se BA 4 aT Aa-Ge eH ATS | 
aaa 74 we aie fea way era 
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1199. When the roses looked upon her (sorrowing) face, soot as 
it were fell on them: yellow did they turn, and low on the ground 
they hid themselves. 

1200. Utterly alone was Sita. Lonely indeed was she. Her only 
companions were thorns and broken sticks. 

1201. From her eyes tears, and from her hands and feet blood 
she dropped: prone did she fall, a veil, as “twere of moonlight, - 
coming to her eyes. 

1202. Cried she : ‘‘ Where is he gone, who me in fire hath burnt ! 
Where is he gone, who on Fate’s shoal hath cast me { 

1203. “ Where is he gone, who brought pure gold from fire t’ 
Where is he gone, who two in one united f* 

1204. “ Where is he gone, who now hath made me homeless { 
Where is he gone, who into fire cast me!” 

1205. Delicate of frame was Sita, and eke heavy with child : 
moreover, a woman, desolate and lacking her lord, was she. 

1206. In the fourth place, of Mandédari was she the daughter, 
born in stealth (and by her abandoned). Long may Janaka, Sita’s 
foster-father, live ! 

1207, She wept. Dumb became her tongue with grief. To a forest 
came she, and into it she fled, her swan-neck all awry. 

1208. Once in the forest, spake she these words—hearken thou 
to them with both thine ears. Without measure did she lament— 
and in thine ears let thou her words abide. 

1209. ‘No memory have I that e’er his will I disobeyed, yet 
with burning heat is each limb of me consumed by fire. 

1210. “No memory have I that e’er with him I quarrelled, yet 
(as a punishment for that) with thorns livid have become my rosy 
feet. 

1211. “ No memory have I that e’er at the poor I scoffed, yet even 
they have said to me, ‘ Be thou no longer trusted.’ 

1212. “ No memory have I that e’er with him I bandied words, 
and yet on me—a jasmine of paradise—hath fallen soot. 

1213. “No memory have I that e’er did any wish for me this fate, 
yet have they said of me * Be thou utterly forlorn.’ 

1214. “ No memory have I that e’er of him a secret I betraved, and 
yet this arrow hath he buried in my heart. 


1 An allusion to Sita’s ordeal by fire in Lanka. 
? Le. who took her back after the ordeal. 
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Sat 2 BA 4 na-aa at feqa are 
wag fay ATA Aaa Ty TE BAA TG 
Tat AG CY SAA At = Ata | 

a414 Aa Case a-S4 4 eT 

Be STa14 SI Sa Sa-aT fara IT | 
a] WE HAAS FE aGUE Ce fafcaaTe & 
ae wag aanca-wa fag asit-art | 
ae WaT ty Salt -waa erfa-2tra 1 
Gq WE UF TH CHAA ITA-Ae 
TeR WATT ATE FY a aaa 0 

sare Rife we TAS RATT | 

gies sre aen at af art 1 
Felt PS-a1 THe VANE BA BATT | 
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afeq saa whee wa ty ae ATaTe | 
gfea 9a «fa go AT Ale SE STATA I 
SB ZUaa-aT SE IE ATG Ta-BeTF | 
qS14 SS-41 3e Sa TE ATAy BIA tt 
S Cgaa-aT SE IG ATs aaTae | 
UI SS-4T WAM VATE SA SEA -AS | 
S CUaa-a BE HH SIE WHS | 
art S441 VST ae Be Sas FF I 
SG ZUan-a1 Sl AIFS BA Ae aa | 
3a Sa-a1 | Stfag afe fee arsaa i 
S 2yaH-a1 | aaa ties aT | 
gar ea-a7 afa fa a eile tz We 
Squaw se we aaa wa ATT | 
gfea sam = at as “Sfa-da wre | 
FIT WSR FI WTS HE Aa 

Waa Ae WG-We Fs Ae ATG | 
afaa az Te We af Tae 
fag @a aga fag at as ofa araa 
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1215. “ No memory have I that e’er before him I showed pride of 
self, yet such a sin must I have done, for on me hath humiliation 
fallen.” 

1216, So wailing, on went Sita, blood dropping from her wounds 
the while, and as the way she traversed, thus to Rama did she make 
lament :— 

1217. “ Ah, why dost thou not hear me? Doth no pity come to 
thee 2 What have I done that thou in misery hast prisoned me ? 

1218. “ While thou in comfort thus art seated on thy throne, 
seemly is it that I on thorns should be distraught i 

1219. “ What fault have I committed ? Now at thy feet I fall ; 
ah. shelter me. No home have I, alone and lorn. 

1220. “ Once was I called ‘ the princess, daughter of King Janaka |, 
and now, behold, there is none to show me friendship. 

1221. “ Dost thou not see how desolate I have become, and how, 
from my weeping, crushed to pieces hath become my body ! 

1299. “ Behold how from my eyes ‘tis tears of blood | shed ; 
behold how, if I lose my way, no one is there to lead me right. 

1223. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘Thy form is tender as a 
rose", and dost thou now not see what hath befallen me ? 

1224. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Of the garden art thou 
the daffodil,’ and dost thou not see how beneath thorns I fare ? 

1295. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Thou art the moon ashine 
in all its glory,’ and dost thou not now see how all alone I walk ? 

1226. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Very tender is thy form,’ 
and dost thou not now see how, when they look upon me, the very 
thorns shrink from me in fear ? 

1297. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Well will Kausalya keep 
thee safe,’ and dost thou not now see that even she hath not my 
body clasped ? 

1298. “ Didst thou not once say to me, ‘ Thou art a light unto the 
eves of all ?’ and, behold, now in no one have I hope. 

1229. “ Once was I thine alone, and thou alone wast mine ; and 
now, for my sins, am I unwanted ; now my true price I know. 

1230. “On whom may I lay the blame for this my woe ? What I 
must suffer was in my fate decreed, and no one is there who can it 
from me remove. 
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WaT BH Ta Hae BTA Sar Fs | 
WA GIA I AULTAAT 4 AT ayy 
aq=an Sa i WA BA Ta aaa IT | 
ae ancfaa at faa are =] Sa Te 
AY WTAe ASH Wa AA TE STAT | 
ONT WINS AE Ag ATH CA Crag 
aan ata af aga afe afte ar | 
maa Fat Sf aig fyH ATI 
wea af aioe ata aq ae ara | 
gafta vita faqacre aq & 

maa ae af ors aa are are | 
38 SS WAT A we ara Bay BIT 
fag AT age XE WTAT-wa Gqa ATE | 
Se 09 ae oe afa aa aria wa wa) 
wat 4 fa ufs fra te ats Era t 
A UTGT-oq aqua fara | 

fanaa a4-ga aaa tata & 

fag AT ayaa waa dea | A TH 
ST 4euq aa fae wa 4 aaa 
Te AT ses A aT ween faaH ara 
e047 AT 7a afA-aew TS afae ara 
TAH Se Ge adlaa Sa Aaa | 
qoq gf fats waa ga wera | 
SUH Se Gs Sars sare fea sare ra | 
gaa we fafa afey wee sem ara 
qu4 wats 7e4 aa ata afaa a 0 
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1231. “Still one hope there is within my thoughts, that haply 
he may even now show mercy, Ah, bear thou me in thy mind ; forget 
me not. 

1232. “If e’er I forget my love, then, in my heart, sure am i 
of this alone—that if I do aught forgetting it, then no other shift 
have I. 

1233. “‘ Until they drag these very garments from my body, 80 
long shall I do naught but let the cry of ° Rama, Rama’ pass my lips. 

1234, “ Ne’er shall I it forget, until to ashes is my whole form 
reduced. Farness from thee is Hell, and in it I, an angel of Heaven, 
am here consumed. 

1235. “ When destruction cometh to me, then only will I my body 
bathe - come thou to me, and my bosom will I unveil, and show to 
thee the wounds (that thou hast pierced). 

1236. “Then only will my destruction come, when with fire | 
consume my flesh; and then, and only then, shall I be delivered to 
the care of God. 

1237. “ Exalted in the heavens art thou, and is it meet that me thou 
shouldst oppress? Hast thou not bethought thyself that on my 
shoulders mounted is this load ? 

1238. “True is it that his life should forfeit be, whose guilt 1s 
proved ; but never is it seemly thus (causelessly) to torment a woman. 

1239. “ Mine is no guilt, and, lo, thou showest me no mercy : 
ah, come thou to me, even if thou must to pieces rend me. 

1240. * Have not I said to thee, ‘ In truth, (if the task need it) 
take thou all my blood,’ and merey hast thou then ever shown ? 
Nay, such was not thy way. 

1241. “ Hast thou never bethought thyself that disgraced would 
be thy name; that men will ask, ‘ Whose queen is this that to such 
distress hath come ?’ 

1242. “ If any man say such words to me, (I can but answer make 
that) on the earth is (but now) my abiding place. To them will I say 
that down from heaven am I fallen prone. 

1243. “ Ifthen he ask me, ‘ Tell, of a truth, by what name art thou 
called 2’ ‘ "Tis the fate of all,’ will I reply, “from hence to go; for 
who has ever come to abide for aye ¢ 

1244. “If then he say to me, ‘ Here is it meet for thee to find a 
place to rest ’, Then will I answer make to them, * "Tis the fate of all to 
go thither whence they came. 
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1245. “If then he ask me, ‘ Why dost thou shed so many tears [ 
To them will I answer give, ‘ True, I am shedding tears—nay pearls 
I scatter.’ 

1246. “If God will not hear my plaint, let no other hear. Over 
my secrets, let there be a veil twixt me and Him. 

1247. “'To my father declared Viévamitra, * He is incarnate God. 
To him, in marriage, do thou the damsel give, for well to thee will he 
perform the duties of a son.’ 

1248, “ Little did my father guess that me—Siti—Rama would 
abandon or that Sita would for seven births put him to shame. 

1249. “ Nay, surely thought he, * This youth hath the pure nature 
of a suckling babe. A king is he, with whom the unhappy and the poor 
take refuge.’ ” 

1250. So on she wandered, her feet sinking into the gravel sharp, 
and as she walked, came burning wounds upon her tender limbs. 

1251. Along went she, blood dropping from her saffron hands, and 
at her words the very stones on which she trod were pierced. 

1252. Stumbling and falling as she went, each gaping wound a 
(crimson) rose, as with her hands she grasped the thorny shrubs. 

1253. At length, in the forest, came she across a dwelling fair— 
a mere shade of birch-bark to ward off the sun. 

1254. Led thither by her hands, her feet, her eyes, descried she 
a holy man, on whom she looked as God ; 

1255. For he was no other than Valmiki, her Father’s Guide in 
Grace. O’er the whole world had he roamed, and of the compass had 
each quarter visited. 

1256. Despairing, just as she was, to him she came; and he, as 
her he saw, made place for her, as though she were the apple of 
his eye. 

1257, Dawn came to her, and darkness fled away; again did 
daylight shine. From beneath the (fabled) mountain came forth the 
radiant sun. 














LES INFLUENCES POPULAIRES DANS LA 
CHANDOGYA-UPANISAD 


By J. Przyvivski 


T)\ANS les sociétés les plus diverses, le regard de "homme est 

considéré comme omineux. II exerce une influence qui, suivant 
les circonstances, peut étre faste ou néfaste, La croyance au “ mauvais 
il’ a entrainé l'emploi de mesures prophylactiques. Puisque lol 
est le siége d’une force redoutable, il faut neutraliser le maléfice et 
diriger la force du regard vers des conséquences heureuses. Ce résultat 
est souvent obtenu au moyen d'une formule qui peut se réduire 4 une 
simple exclamation. Tel est sans doute le sanskrit bhadramukha, 
pali bhaddamukha, dont on se servait pour aborder les personnes. 
Ce composé signifie * celui dont le visage (ou la vue) porte bonheur ”’. 
Employé au vocatif, il était destiné 4 provoquer le fait énoncé, ou du 
moins 4 empécher que le contraire ne se produisit. 

Du skt. bhadramukha, cité par Panini et fréquent dans la litté- 
rature bouddhique, on peut rapprocher un vocatif analogue employé 
dans la Chandogya-upanigad, iv, 1,2. Des oiseaux hamsa volent dans 
la nuit. L’un d’eux interpelle son compagnon pour lui signaler une 
jueur qui pourrait étre dangereuse : “ Ho! hoyi! bhallaksa, bhallakga 
_..” Bhallaksa est sans doute l'équivalent populaire de sanskrit 
bhadraksa, “celui dont l'ceil porte bonheur.” + Ce n'est pas néces- 
sairement un nom propre ainsi que le suggére la traduction de 
Boéhtlingk (p. 56). 

Bhadramukha et bhallakga permettent en outre de préciser la valeur 
du composé fameux piyadasi qui, dans les inscriptions d'Agoka, 
désigne le monarque lui-méme. Priyadardin pourrait signifier ~ celui 
qui regarde avec affection” mais nous ne devons pas séparer de 
piyadasi l'autre composé qui l'accompagne réguliérement : devadnam- 
piya. Si nous traduisons celui-ci par “fayori des dieux ” il faut 
entendre celuitA “qui regarde avec faveur™. Les deux termes 
sont sans doute complémentaires. C'est parce qu'il a la faveur des 
dieux que le grand roi, par son regard, est favorable aux hommes. 

On peut soulever une objection contre cette interprétation : bha- 





1 Of. Weber, Jad. St., ii, 85. 
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dramukha dans l'usage courant est un vocatif, tandis que piyadasi 
est employé par Agoka, parlant de soi, comme si c’était son propre 
nom. La difficulté n'est pas sérieuse. Un adjectif de bon augure, 
ayugmat par exemple chez les Bouddhistes, pouvait servir indiffé- 
remment 4 interpeller une personne ou A parler d'elle hors de sa 
présence ; ce pouvait étre encore le substitut d'un nom qu'on croyait 
avoir avantage 4 taire. Ces trois acceptions apparaissent clairement 
dans l'emploi de bhagerant usité tour A tour comme épithéte, vocatif 
ef comme équivalent du nom de Visnu et d’autres divinités. 

On vient de supposer que les Indo-aryens, comme tant d'autres 
peuples, croyaient 4 la puissance du regard. Cette idée s'exprime 
nettement dans la Chand.-upan., iv, 15, oh Vesprit (purusa) qu'on 
apergoit dans l'ceil recoit, entre autres noms, celui de Vamani, Vama 
“bon, cher, agréable ” est synonyme de priya, Vamani (de cama + 
nt) est exactement traduit dans le Dict. de St. Pétersbourg par 
“ Giiter bringend ” et peut étre rendu par “ porte-bonheur ”. 


La présence dans la Chand.-upan. d'une forme populaire telle 
que bhallaksa invite 4 poser le probléme des sources de cet ouvrage. 
Déja dans I'Introduetion & son édition critique (p. x), Bohtlingk disait 
de cette Upanigad ; “ Sie macht iiberhaupt den Eindruck, als wenn sie 
aus verschiedenen Werken zusammengestoppelt wire”. En fait 
plusieurs morceaux, comme l'histoire des olseaux hamsa et celle de 
Satyakama Jabala, iv, 49, semblent des emprunts au folklore. Ce sont 
probablement, comme certains avaddna bouddhiques, des contes 
enchadssés dans une uvre didactique. Ainsi pourrait s'expliquer la 
présence, dans ces histoires, de mots imparfaitement sanskritisés. 
Mais l'ceuvre didactique elle-méme ne contient-elle pas des formes 
analogues ! 

On rencontre dans des passages d'un caractére exclusivement 
philosophique (v, 11 et 14) le nom propre Indradyumna Bhillaveya. 
Samkara considére Bhallaveya comme dérivé du patronymique 
Bhallavi, lequel dériverait lui-méme de Bhallavi. Malheureusement, 
nous ne savons si cette explication a été puisée & une source sire ou 
si elle a été imaginée par le commentateur pour les besoins de la 
cause,! 

Parmi les maitres qui sont mentionnés dans les Brihmana et les 
Upanisad, quelques uns ont trois noms: un premier qui leur est 


' Bobtlingk (Chand.-Up., p. v) se montre justement sévére pour ce commentateur, 
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personnel, un second dérivé du nom du pére, un troisiéme dérivé du 
nom de l'aieul. Par exemple, Aruna Aupavedi a pour fils Uddilaka 
Aruni lequel a pour fils Svetaketu Auddilaki Aruneva : 
Aruna 
I 
Uddalaka Aruni 
Svetaketu Auddilaki Le 

Bhillaveya parait étre formé comme Aruneya ; il dériverait alors 
de *Bhallava par l'intermédiaire de Bhillavi. 

Il y a une autre éventualité 4 considérer. Aprés avoir nommé 
Indradyumna Bhillaveya, la Chand.-upan. cite un peu plus loin 
Aévapati Kaikeya, Kaikeya désigne un peuple bien connu du Nord- 
Ouest de 'Inde. Bhallaveya pourrait étre également un ethnique 
ou un adjectif dérivé d'un ethnique. Ainsi bhalleya dérive de l'ethnique 
Bhalla (Panini, 4,2, 80), De fart: 

Bhallaveya est 4 *Bhallava 
comme Bhalleya est i Bhalla, 

Faut-il choisir entre les deux termes de cette alternative: Bhal- 
laveya dérivé d'un patronymique ou d'un ethnique? Non pas néces- 
sairement, car l'un n’exclut point l'autre. Puisqu’a partir de *Bhallava 
on peut avoir des dérivés Bhallavi, Bhallaveya, on conc¢oit qu'un maitre 
de la tribu *Bhallava ait regu le nom de Bhallavi et que son fils ou 
son disciple ait été nommé Bhallaveya, Cette induction est fondée 
sur le fait que Bhallavin au pluriel désigne les membres d'une école. 
Or Bhillavin est exactement comparable & Arunin qui désigne les 
disciples d’ Aruni. 

Au total, si la série des dérivés: Aruni, Aruneya, Arunin s’explique 
a partir d'un nom: Aruna, la série paralléle; Bhallavi, Bhallaveya, 
Bhallavin peut s’expliquer en partant de *Bhallava. Et d'autre 
part, puisqu’un ethnique Bhalla a un dérivé Bhalleya, Bhallaveya 
peut venir d’un ethnique *Bhallava qui serait 4 Bhalla comme 
lethnique Malava est & Mala.! Toute cette onomastique obéit 4 des 
régles particuliéres, auxquelles Panini fait seulement allusion, et 
c'est pourquoi il semble difficile de séparer des formes comme Bhalleya 
et Bhallaveya. 


Il sort des faits analysés plus haut que l‘auteur ou les auteurs de 


' Cf. Un ancien pewple du Penjahb: les Udumbara, J Ada., 1926, i, p. 9 et suiv. 
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SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT IN THE ARYA ELUTTU—A NOTE 
By K. R. Pisaarori 


JHE editions of Sanskrit dramas based entirely on manuscripts 
written in the local vernacular script, called Arya Eluttu, present 
interesting subjects for linguistic study, The Prakrit of many of 
these dramas, and especially the dramas wrongly assigned to Bhasa, 
has been examined by various scholars, and the general conclusions 
derived thence have been utilized as one of the arguments in support 
of the Bhasa-theory. But careful study of the original texts and the 
printed ‘edition of them shows that in transforming the original 
Malayali script into Devanagari print some liberties have been taken 
by the local editors, including Mm. Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri, the late 
lamented editor of the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The first thing 
that arrests the attention of the student who examines the manuscripts 
is the presence of small circles written by the side of the letters, as 
for instance in: MUHUoTA, EoVA, ete. The general principle 
that has guided the editors has been to double the consonant following 
the small circle, when it stands by the side of the letter, and to treat 
it as an anusvara when it stands above the letter. This procedure 
of giving two different values to the same symbol is, however, very 
much open to question. 

The present Malayalam script, known also as Arya Eluttu, ie. 
the Aryan Script, was originally used by Malayalis for writing Sanskrit, 
and not the vernacular. The original script for this latter was the 
Vatteluttu, the “ Round Script”, which was given up in favour of 
the Arya Eluttu when Malayalam withdrew from its former close 
affinities with Tamil and connected itself more with Sanskrit. This 
Arya Eluttu is a full and perfect: seript, every symbol of which has 
its own fixed phonetic value. Moreover, the symbols used after 
consonants to represent vowels, including nasalized vowels, affect 
only the preceding only and never the following, except in the case 
of the vowels -e-, -o-, and -ai-, and even here only partially. Again, 
symbolic representation of the doubling of a consonant or word is 
never used in this script. There is, indeed, a form of reduplication 
denoted by a symbol; but this always refers to a sentence, and the 
only symbols used in it are -$- or -4-, and the sentence doubled is 
always the preceding, and never the following ; as for instance, in the 
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sentence JAYATU MAHARAJAH®, which represents JAYATU 
MAHARAJAH JAYATU MAHARAJAH. In the case of sounds 
and words reduplication is denoted by writing twice the sound or 
word to be doubled, and never by means of a symbol, if we are to be 
guided by the local representation of Sanskrit. Thus neither the 
native genius of the script nor the practice of it allows us to regard a 
consonant following a small circle as doubled in Prakrit. 

The accepted phonetic value of the small circle also invalidates 
the practice of the editors. The small circle has one, and only 
one, value in the Arya E,uttu: it stands for anusvara as such or as 
convertible into -m-. Take for instance the following: (a) KI EoVA ; 
(1) RAMAo VANDE or VANDE RAMAo. In the first of these 
examples, the first and the last small circles represent anusrara (or 
-m-), while the middle one is taken to denote the doubling of the 
followmg consonant -v-. In the second instance, the small circle 
stands for anusvara in the first case and -m- in the second case. In 
Sanskrit this symbol occurs only in one position, and that is always 
by the side of the letter, and there it is understood only as anusvdra or 
-m-. In Prakrit, however, it occurs in two positions, above the 
letter and by the side of the letter, and the modern editors have 
assigned to it two different values in these two positions : the value of 
an anusvara (as in Sansknt) when it is above the letter, and as denoting 
reduplication of the following letter when it stands by thé side of a 
previous letter. It will thus be seen that the same symbol, the small 
circle, ts given different values in the same position in Sanskril and Prakrit, 
and in different positions in Prakrit. When it is remembered that 
the local Arya E ,wtta is a full and perfect script, having a fixed phonetic 
value for each one of its symbols, it appears unwarranted to give 
two different values to a symbol, especially as no sufficient reasons 
have been adduced. Prima facie, therefore, we cannot accept this 
interpretation of the small circle as denoting reduplication of the 
consonant following it, and would therefore attempt a new explanation. 

In accordance with the general practice of the script, and in the 
light of the accepted value of the symbol in Malayalam, in Sanskrit, 
and in one position in Prakrit, we incline to regard the small circle 
as having a value allied to the anusvdra: in other words, we should 
rather take it as a symbol denoting the nasalization of the preceding 
vowel. Why then, it may he asked, is the symbol used in different 
positions in Prakrit? The answer is that the circle above the letter 
indicates the @nusvdGra which Prakrit possesses in common with 
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Sanskrit, while the same by the side of the letter denotes the nasaliza- 
tion peculiar to Prakrit. The view that this symbol indicates nasaliza- 
tion is based not merely on the scribes’ practice, but also on one of the 
traditions of stage-practice and the fact that the female characters, 
whose speech is mostly Prakritic, use a nasalized utterance. When 
one speaks in a sing-song tone, he is generally compared to the Nangyar 
women, who alone are allowed to impersonate the female characters 
on the orthodox local stage. These are proverbial for their nasal 
pronunciation on the stage, a feature which marks them even to-day ; 
and this clearly suggests that the Prakrit of the local stage is characterized 
by an excessive nasalization. We are, therefore, justified in assuming 
that the small circles that appear so profusely in the Prakrit as 
represented in the local Arya Eluttu correctly represent the natural 
proneness of this Prakrit to nasalization. If this view is right, we 
have here a specific feature of the Kérala stage-Prakrit. At what 
point this tendency to nasalization set in, and what the circumstances 
are which favoured or necessitated it, are subjects for future research." 

We have now referred to one aspect of our script, probably the most 
important. A couple of other peculiarities, scarcely Jess important, 
may also be mentioned, They arise from (1) the carelessness or 
ignorance of scribes, and (2) the phonetic habit of Malayalis of 
pronouncing initial ¢ in a consonantal compound as F-. 

To the first of these is due the abnormal change of p- into v-, which, 
on account of the similarity of these letters in writing, need not be 
regarded as a peculiarity of the local stage-Prakrit. Even here it is 


' This view implies that Kéralan Prakrit turned into anuesrdra or anundsika a 
short vowel before a consonant reduced from a group of two or more consonants, 
e.g. évan, muhiifan (of. Pkt, apnea, daneana, from aéra, dariana: Pischel. (framm 
d. Plt.-Spr. § 74). It may be asked how far this theory, which explains the small cirele 
of the MSS. as a nasal sign, is applicable to spellings like AoA (Skt. arya), or SU0A 
(Skt. sirya). On any hypothesis it is difficult to find a phonetic explanation for 
spellings of this kind. If the little circle denotes reduplication of the following conso- 
nant (aa is assumed in the editions of the Trivandrum texts), the a following the 
circle, not being a consonant, cannot be reduplicated ; if the circle stands for a sound 
something like -yy or -jj (Pischel, § 294) it cannot be followed by a ayllablo beginning 
with a-; and if it represents an anwsvdra or anundaita, it is hard to find exact analogies 
for the change of ¢.g. ayya and awyya (Skt. arya, sirya) to ama or da and 4uma or 
sua. But the last hypothesis, that of Mr. Pisharoti, seems on the whole to present 
the least difficulties; in Apabhraméa the change of -yya- to -rea- (Pischel, § 254) and 
of -va to -pa (id. § 261) is well attested, hence we may assume & process ayya, suyya > 
area, surea >> dea, #ura > da, stia, The Prakrit of the dramas is certainly not 
Apabhraméa; but perhaps the peculiar conventions of stage-pronunciation in 
as that which occurred in Apabhraméa.—L. D. B. 
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not maimtained consistently, as can be seen from the illustrations 
EoKA PI and AHA VI: such variation suggests only carelessness of 
scribes. Another phenomenon is the result of confusion, due mainly 
to ignorance, regarding the proper use of anusvara and the parasavarna 
vidi ; it is illustrated in the spelling of the common word KAPA and 
KANPA. 

The second peculiarity is the habit of pronouncing ¢ as | when it 
is the initial member of a compound, whether the latter is initial, 
medial, or final. This change of the dental occurs only when it is 
compounded with gutturals and labials (excluding the nasals) and with 
“sand -s-. Some persons find fault with this pronunciation of the 
Malayalis, forgetting that it is derived from the Iig-véda as recited 
in this corner of India. This utterance has naturally affected the 
script also, and thus has created much confusion: to mention but one 
instance, we have VALMIKI side by side with VATMIKI and 
VANMIKI, where the latter two forms are evidently the result of false 
analogy. Thus the scribes’ ignorance of the proper use of anusvara and 
parasavarna vidhi and the habit of pronouncing ¢ as | are responsible 
for a series of peculiarities which can be scarcely regarded as phonetic : 
they are mainly scribal, 

There are thus in the dramas popular on the local stage two sets 
of peculiarities, one linguistic and the other scribal. The first: of these 
is the presence of an excessive nasalization in the Prakrit, a feature 
that has been obliterated in the printed Déva-nagari editions by an 
unwarranted evaluation of the small circle as a symbol for doubling 
of the following consonant. The scribal peculiarities are suppressex| 
in the Sanskrit portion, but inconsistent! y kept in the Prakrit passages, 
These features, therefore, should be borne in mind in studying the 
Prakrit of these dramas from the printed texts alone, 

It will not be out of place, I hope, in this connection to point out 
that the so-called Prakritic peculiarities of the dramas assigned to 
Bhasa ought to be reconsidered in view of the facts set forth above, 
while all the arguments of the Bhasites In support of their theory 
which they base on linguistic peculiarities noted by them from the 
printed texts, without reference to the local Arya Eluttu in which 
these texts are preserved, stand invalidated. 














STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY ARABIC LITERATURE 
By H. A. R. Girne 
Il. MaAwsFALtti anp THE “ NEw STYLE" 


1S the preceding survey of Arabic literature during the nineteenth 

century, special emphasis was deliberately laid on two aspects of 
the subject, the struggle between the old and the new conceptions and 
ideals, and the gradual emergence of a simplified Arabic prose style. 
If it is asked why a point of view apparently so narrow and exclusive 
should have been adopted, to the prejudice of a more detailed investi- 
gation of the personal and literary characteristics of the individual 
writers, the answer is twofold. These two questions in fact over- 
shadowed the literature of the time, as indeed every aspect of life 
in the Arabic East was overshadowed by the similar conflict of old 
and new ideals and the problem of a new technique. In the second 
place, it must be admitted that the literary productions of the century 
were of little merit in themselves, and important only for the influence 
which they exerted in one or the other direction. There are iew young 
men in Egypt and Syria to-day who know even the names of the 
writers of the seventies and eighties, and practically none to whom 
their works would make any appeal. With the single exception of Nasif 
al-Yaziji, who was im reality a belated representative of mediaeval 
Arabie literature, the writers of the nineteenth century faithfully 
reflect the ideas, conditions, and problems of their own day and 
community, and with the gradual change which these have under- 
gone have lost all but a historical value. 

It is desirable therefore to pause at the threshold of the twentieth 
century, and inquire into the exact nature of the problem which, in 
its literary bearings, lay before the writers of the new generation, 
and how far the experience of their predecessors had guided them 
to a solution. 

To this problem there are two sides, one psychological, the other 
stylistic. The former is the more fundamental, but to deal with it 
fully would far outrun the limits of this article. Its roots lie in the 
methods of education adopted in Egypt and elsewhere, the twist 50 


1 Bulletin, Vol. IV, 745-00. See alao the additional notes at the end of this article. 
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given to the minds of the literate classes andl their consequent capacity, 
or lack of capacity, either to adhere to the orthodox Muslim world- 
view or to assimilate the intellectual basis of Western thought and 
literature. It is obvious that the imitation of Western models initiated 
by the violent impact of Western life on the East remained and must 
remain sterile until such assimilation can issue in a community of 
intellectual method and aim. The earlier literature of the nineteenth 
century, swaying between a lifeless reproduction of mediaeval Arabic 
models, and an imitation of Western models without sufficient 
intellectual preparation, could not but be feeble and unfruitful. The 
whole intellectual life of the people was thrown into confusion by the 
contradiction in principle between the old system of thought with 
its dogmatic basis and the intellectual freedom of Western scientific 
methods. 

In Egypt, at all events, this duality of method and the resulting 
confusion continued throughout the century, and has even yet not 
been eradicated. Its seeds are sown in the school, where shaykha 
from the theological colleges and graduates of Kuropean universities 
teach side by side,' and its vitiating effects are only too obvious in the 
prevalence amongst educated Egyptians of cynicism, the inevitable 
companion of intellectual instability. Down to 1914, at least, only a 
small proportion of serious students succeeded in overcoming the 
handicap imposed upon them by their early training. It is largely 
owing to this that Syrian writers, educated from the outset on con- 
sistent Western lines, became the leaders of the movement of eman- 
cipation in the last decades of the century. 

Literature of necessity followed a parallel course. The mediaeval 
and the modern views rested upon opposite conceptions which admitted 
of no reconciliation. For the mediaeval view of literature made of it 
privilege confined to the few. It was a mystery, in which only the 
scholastically educated might participate, and its aim was to supply 
not only intellectual recreation -but also intellectual exercise, The 
mediaeval] writer scorned simplicity, and repelled the simple by adopting 
a recondite style, strewn with obscurities and graced with literary 
allusions and erudite wit. But the spread of education and the in- 
creasing literacy of the population itself created a demand for simple, 
intelligible, and interesting books. The problem was in essentials 


See on this subject an excellent analysis of Egyptian educational methods by 
Professor Ahmad Amin in Mijaiiah al-Majma’ al-' filmi, Damascus, vii (1927), 491 ff. 
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the same as (though more complicated than) that which confronted 
English writers at the beginning of the eighteenth century, when 
Defoe, Addison, and Steele led the way in breaking up the stately 
periods of Caroline prose. The very efforts of the teachers of Arabic 
in the schools to stem the tide furthered the reaction. “ The student 
who begins the study of Arabic and a foreign language simultaneously 
finds that he makes more progress with the latter, and consequently 
embraces its cultural heritage and neglects Arabic. . . . In Western 
literature he sees vigour of thought and congruence with the present, 
and a spirit, a life, an activity which he cannot find in Arabic. For 
where are the Arabic novels which portray our social life? Where 1s 
the Arabic poetry that represents our modern feelings ¢ Where are 
the elegant and attractive Arabic books which we can place in the 
hands of our boys and girls for their education, where the pleasing 
illustrated stories which we can present to our babes?” * Another 
teacher, Dr. Taha Husayn, has frequently stressed the result of this 
contrast in creating a dislike of Arabic literature in the minds of the 
students and in strengthening their preference for Western literature. 
To which might be added that a desire so stimulated is not likely 
to seek satisfaction in the best Western literature. 

It was into this widening breach that the Syrian writers of the 
eighties and nineties stepped. Under the leadership of Gurgi Zaydan 
they set out to write new and interesting articles in language intelligible 
to all readers, “ preferring ” in the apt phrase of Manfaliti 2“ that the 
ignorant should learn of them than that pedants should approve 
of them”. But great as were the services of the Syrian school to 
neo-Arabic literature, they did not, and could not, solve the problem 
in either of its aspects. They could not solve the psychological problem 
because they were Christians, and whether Arabic literature was to have 
any future must of necessity rest with the overwhelming Muslim 
majority. Nor, for similar reasons, could they solve the stylistic 
problem. In the whole history of classical Arabic literature, there is 
only one Christian who stands out as a master of his craft, the poet 
al-Akhtal. The canons of Arabic literary style were laid down by 
Muslims on Islamic literary models, above all on the Qur'an and the 
Traditions. It was neither possible, nor was it desirable, that modern 
Arabic literature should completely sever itself from the Islamic past, 
however far it might proceed on the path of adaptation to new con- 
ditions. It might well throw off the accumulated rubbish of centuries, 

1 Professor Ahmad Amin, loc. cit. 2 an-Naparit, iii, 145. 
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but only to drink yet more deeply of the mainsprings of its existence. 
And from those mainsprings the Christian, m the impressionable 
years of education, was debarred. 

Among the older generation of Muslim writers, as we have seen, 
religious conservatism was too deeply bound up with the entire 
heritage of Arabic literature to allow of any kind of simplification. 
But here too the reform movement led by Muhammad ‘Abduh brought 
about a profound change. In returning to the writings of the early 
centuries, the new generation discovered afresh an Arabic literary 
style which was simple and direct, not yet tainted with the erudite 
“ refinements” of the Silver Age. The ease and Jueidity of Ibn 
al-Muqaffa‘ were contrasted with the laboured pedantry of the school 
of al-Hariri. Now that the religious inhibition was removed, there 
was no further reason for timidity—indeed religious radicalism 
supplied a strong incentive to literary radicalism as well. A little later 
this was to lead to a widespread interest in and study of all the early 
productions of Arabic literature, but in the first decade of the century 
the movement was still in its infancy.) The writers of the Syro-American 
school, however, had brought into prominence the poetry of Abu'l- 
‘Ala al-Ma‘arri,2 whose rationalism and pessimism not only appealed 
to the spirit of the age, but also supplied a point of contact between 
Arabic and European thought. But for the present, the chief lesson 
which was deduced from the study of the early writers was that 
Arabic stylists were not tied to the wheels of a decadent scholasticism, 
but free, not so much to recover the simplicity of the primitives, but 
to create anew for this age, as they had created for theirs, and by 
acknowledging a common inspiration, to preserve the continuity of 
Arabic tradition through an epoch of destruction and rebuilding. 

There remained a subsidiary problem, Classical Arabic literature 
offered practically no models for prose works of entertainment in the 
modern style. What form was the new type of belles-lettres to adopt ? 
The answer was dictated by various considerations. In the first place 


the intellectual instability on the part of both writers and readers . 


militated against the production of works of any length. The neces- 
sary power of concentration was lacking, except indeed amongst 
the Syrians. Thus the only long original productions of the turn of the 

1 ‘This statement refers of course to the general body of literates, not to scholars 
such as Abmad Pishi Zaki and Ahmad Pishi Taymir. 


* CL the English translation of selected Quatrains of Abu'l-Ala by Ameen F. 
Rihani (Amin ar-Raybini), New York, 105. 
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century were novels, and of these the rambling and unfinished Hadith 
‘Tea ‘hni Hisham of the younger Muwaylhi (though itself possibly the 
most living and original work in the whole Arabic literature of the 
time) alone bore the signature of an Egyptian author.’ More decisive, 
however, were the facilities for publication within reach of the ordinary 
writer, With so limited a public, publishers were naturally reluctant 
to spend money on experiments, and writers to embark on the nsky, 
and at best ill-rewarded task of producing books. The expansion 
of the daily and periodical Press furnished the opportunity of making 
« livelihood and a name, but at the same time limited the field to the 
short essay. Most of the books issued by Egyptian writers consist m 
consequence of essays on various subjects, reprinted from journals 
with or without alteration. In this moreover they were but following 
their Syrian predecessors. The activities of the Syrians were almost 
entirely journalistic, and their writing had to accommodate itself to 
their needs, Even their novels came out originally as serials. All 
these influences led Egyptian writers to turn to the essay form, and 
having once acquired that fatally convenient style, it was seldom 
that they roused themselves to experiment in more elaborate and less 
profitable genres. 

The first years of the century, however, saw one forward step. 
The Syrian writers had hitherto pursued, sometimes openly, some- 
times indirectly, an aim which was primarily educational and directed 
to the widest possible public. For their purposes the first essentials 
were clarity and simplicity, and literary polish was a secondary, 
if desirable, adjunct. The newer generation of Syrians, while retaining 
the essay form, began to infuse into it a more definitely literary content. 
On the one hand Farah Antiin (1874-1922) kept the simple style but 
used the essay and the novel to express his own philosophy of life.* 
He was at this time strongly attracted towards Rousseau and the French 
Romanticists, and in spite of, or because of, his pessimism and anti- 
religious bias, his work exerted a formative influence on the more 
thoughtful section of readers. But he was ahead of his time, and 
financial difficulties drove him to attempt more popular work. On 
the other hand, the brilliant writers of the young Syro-American 


1 Tt is intended to make the Arabic novel the subject of a later study in this series. 

2 On Farah Antin see Kratchkowsky, Jstorichesii roman efc., in Zhurnal Min. 
Narod. Proscyeacheniya, June, 1911, pp. 282-4, and in the Introduction to Obrastey 
Novo-arabskoi Literatury (1928), pp. xili-xiv; Cheikho in al-Machrig, 1927, 115; 
al-"Aqqad, cylalla. (Cairo, 1924), 61-6. 
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school ' were engaged in the creation of a new literary art, the “ prose 
poem "’ (shi'r manthtir), which owed its inspiration to Walt Whitman 
and English vers libre. 

Tt has already been shown that in this revival of literary activity, 
Egyptian writers had begun to contest the primacy enjoyed by the 
Syrians. In journalism the new Muslim and nationalist Press was 
able to touch whole classes of the population to whom the Syrian 
Press made no appeal, at the same time striving to reinterpret the new 
ideas, introduced by Western education and interpreted by the Syrians, 
into some sort of harmony with the intellectual basis of Islamic culture. 
It was not yet tume for radical measures, though the pace of reform 
was to quicken at a rate which none could then have foreseen, but a 
time of stirring, when political nationalism, pan-Islamiec aspirations, 
religious reform, and Western culture fought with the forces of conserva- 
_tism for the soul of Egypt, in confused rivalry and dubious alliance. 

The inquiet, struggling, groping spirit of the age found character- 
istic literary expression in the work of Sayyid Mustafa Lutfi al-Manfa- 
lati (1876-1924). Of half-Turkish, half-Arab stock, Manfaliti received 
the usual theological training in the college of al-Azhar. After dis- 
tinguishing himself as a poet he began his career as a prose-writer 
under Shaykh ‘Ali Yiisuf’s wing in the Mu'ayyad. From the very first 
he was distinguished by a width of interests foreign to the conservative 
theologian. His writings show how deeply he had been influenced 
by the work on the one hand of the Syrian school, and even of Farah 
Antiin (for he knew no European languages) and by the religious 
reform movement, pan-Islamism, and the rise of Egyptian nationalism 
on the other. He seemed to epitomize all the half-articulate and 
contradictory tendencies of his time, and his essays, republished as 
an-Nazarat (1910) and supplemented in subsequent editions, have 
survived the furious attacks of both conservatives and modernists, 
and remain down to the present the most widely read work in modern 
Arabic literature.* 





! See in Le Monde Orientale, xxi (1927), 193-213, Professor Kratchkowsky's article 
" Die Literatur der arabischen Emigranten in Amerika (1895-1915) "", and the slightly 
extended Russian version of the same in Jrryeatiya Leningradskoro Gosudarstrennovo 
Universiteta, vol. i (1025). 

® Fourth edition, 3 vols., Cairo, 1023. The most judicial of contemporary reviews 
in that of Salih ad-Din al-Qasimi in al-Muglabas, v (1910), 325-94. 371-82. An 
interesting study from a more recent point of view has been written by al-‘Aqqid, 
ilar js (Cairo, 1926), 170-84 (sce MSO8, (Berlin), xxix* (1926), 241). See also 
Kratchkowsky in Introduction to Obrastey efc., p. xv. 
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It is not difficult to explain the attraction of the Nazarat for 
Egyptian readers. Nothing like these racy and sparkling essavs and 
sermonettes had ever appeared before in Arabic literature. The style, 
the subjects, the manner of presentation, all possessed an immediate 
appeal to an Egyptian audience. For this Manfaliti was indebted 
to no superior power of psychological insight, nor even to a carefully- 
chosen literary art ; he looked within himself, and put down on paper, 
with native Egyptian wit, in the style and language of a trained 
scholar, heedless of inconsistencies and with perfect sincerity, the 
contents of that microcosm of pre-war Egypt, his own mind. 

As a religious reformer, he attacked conservatism and its sanctuary, 
the college of al-Azhar, and condemned saint-worship, the darwish 
orders, etc., yet went out of his way to insult his master Muhammad 
‘Abduh,! and having blamed him for introducing modern intrepreta- 
tions of the Qur'an, went on in the very next paragraph to make 
drastic interpretations himself. Together with a fervent Islamic 
patriotism, which led him at one time to condemn all Western studies 
and at another to protest against Armenian massacres," he betrayed 
on almost every page of his work the influence of Western currents of 
thought. No more striking proof of the permeation of the Arabic 
world by such European currents could be given than this fact, that 
a man entirely cut off as he was from direct contact with the West 
should yet have been so completely under the influence of Rousseau 
and Victor Hugo. Equally eloquent of Western influences is his attrac- 
tion towards Abu’l-‘Ald, whose verses he quoted, and whose Risdlat 
al-Ghufran he not only summarized in one essay, but imitated im 
another At the same time his Islamic patriotism had to admit a 
growing rival in Egyptian national pride, which claimed to be the heir 
of Thebes no less than of Baghdad, but with characteristic candour 
he acknowledged the deep debt of gratitude which Egypt owes to the 
Syrians.* 

His social outlook was dominated by the idealistic and doctrinaire 
naturalism of the eighteenth century and the French romanticists, 
mediated through Farah Antin. “The City of Happiness " * repre- 





4,213. In iii, 65, however, which was written in 1913, he speaks of Muhammad 
‘Abduh in terms of profound respect. 

2 j, 324-8, . 

2 j, 204-15. Cf. also his eulogy of ‘Omar Khayyim, ii, 235-41. 

4 j, 286-8; iii, 191-45. 

* i, 101-13. 
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sents an early attempt to systematize his vague socialism, but for the 
most part their ideas hover sentimentally above his pages, as when 
he contrasts the “ freedom ” of the animal creation with the unnatural 
servitude of man.’ But his sympathies were called out above all 
by the weak and the defenceless, and in essay after essay he preached 
the duty of charity (iAsd@n), especially towards wronged and persecuted 
women. Yet he attacked Qasim Amin as the corrupter of Egyptian 
womanhood, and asserted the intellectual inferiority of women to men.” 
The natural tendency in him to melancholy and sentimentality led 
him to take the most pessimistic view of humanity, Life was indeed 
to him a vale of tears, from which he sought an escape in imagination. 
“ Llove beauty in imagination more than in reality,” he writes: “ the 
description of a garden gives me more pleasure than to view it, I like 
to read about fine cities . . . and care not at all to see them, as though 
I wished to preserve unspoilt this imaginative delight, and were afraid 
that the reality would rob me of it,” But too often his sense of social 
injustice issued in an unqualified cynicism, which was the gravest fault 
in his character as a writer. Nothing escaped his lash—even the 
reformers fared no better than the wealthy and powerful, and in his 
impatience he denied human loyalty altogether. But it was against 
politicians that his bitterest scorn was directed. “Can a man be a 
politician without being a liar and a knave?” he exclaims, in seeking 
to justify his abstention from political debate.5 

It was less the content of his essays, however, than the style in 
which they were written that won for Manfalfiti his singular pre- 
eminence. Of this it is perhaps difficult for a European to judge 
quite fairly, He had a clear perception of the need for a change in 
Arabic literary methods, and repeatedly expressed his conviction 
that the secret of style lay in the truthful representation to the 
reader of the ideas which occupied the writer's mind. With this 
he held strongly to the necessity of studying the great models of 
Arabic eloquence, asserting that the poverty of so much contemporary 
writing was due to ignorance and lack of confidence. For himself he 
disclaimed any sort of imitation ; he expressed his ideas with complete 
freedom in the language which pleased his own ear. 


' i, 184-6. 

"i, 212; 0, 62-9. Cf. also “Abarat [see below], pp. 61 (7. (bed |). 
* ii, 335, 

"ti, 17-18, 

* ii, 102. 
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This resulted, as might be expected, in a characteristic mixture 
of mediaeval and modern, Modern is the general smoothness of his 
writing, especially in narrative passages, and the framework of the 
essays. He delights to begin with a homely illustration or a simple 
parable, which serves as the text of his discourse, and is often expanded 
into a complete story. A humorous scene with mosquitoes serves as 
prelude to a denunciation of inhumanity; at another time he bids 
farewell to humour with playful gravity before launching on a diatribe 
against Westernism, Modern, too, are his imaginative metaphors 
and similes, though European readers may often fail to realize how 
novel they are in Arabic. The influence of the Syro-Americans is 
obvious in the passages of “ prose poetry ~ to be found in his. earlier 
work, but in spite of the popularity of these passages, the prose poem 
seems to have followed regular poetry into the limbo of neglect. 

With all this, he could not completely throw off inherited 
mannerisms. Though he criticized rhymed prose, he fell into tt 
automatically whenever the emotional tone of his writing rose. The 
effect is often not unpleasing, and to those who (like the present writer) 
regard rhymed prose as a natural and legitimate ornament of Arabic 
style, it gives, when properly used, a cadence and a finish that is sadly 
lacking in most of his contemporaries. But the use of rhymed prose 
is open to criticism when It 15 employed simply for its own sake, and 
becomes mere highfalutin—a fault from which Manfaliti was by no 
means free, Unfortunately, too, he showed a tendency in his later 
essays to restrict rhymed prose to Just such passages of padding. A 
still more insidious fault, which he shared with almost all Arabie 
writers, was the habit of balancing words and phrases by rhyming 
or unrhymed synonyms, which add nothing to the sense, and hinder 
the development of the narrative or thought. Occasionally, but not 
often, his excess of detail resulted in clumsy sentences. How far 
Manfalati is to be charged with the pedantry which he condemned 
in others is a question which, in the present state of Arabic letters, 
can be answered only by those who. knew him personally. 

The later essays differ to some extent from the earlier, both in 
style and matter, but in an unfavourable sense- The writing 1s more 
mechanical and less humorous, the decoration more artificial ; there 
is more effort at symmetry and balance. His imagination has no 
longer the same wide play, and the didactic purpose is more stressed. 





' avg. i, 14. 
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Along with this went a certain stereotyping of his ideas. His Islamic 
patriotism and antipathy to the spread of Western influences were 
more pronounced," and led him at times to idealize the old manners 
and even the old political organization.? Yet he himself remained 
completely under the influence of Western thought in his interpreta- 
tion of religious and social ethics, and seemed quite unconscious of the 
contradiction. 

Nevertheless, taken as a whole, Manfaliti’s work marks an immense 
advance on that of all his predecessors. It was the first really 
successful attempt to adapt the classical tradition to the new demands 
of popular literature, however much room it left for improvement. 
There is certainly little in modern Arabic writing that affords so much 
pleasure as the Nazardt, and its brilliant qualities frequently disguise 
the inadequacy and lack of originality of the ideas which it clothes. 
Only when it is read in bulk does the repetition of ideas, of phrases, 
even of metaphors, and still more the querulous and critical tone 
which pervades it from cover to cover, pall at length on the reader, 
and leave him with the feeling that with the Nezarat Manfaliti had 
worked himself out. 

As the peculiar virtues of Manfaliti's style must largely be lost in 
translation, the contrast which he offers to his Syrian predecessors 
may perhaps be best illustrated by comparing two essays which show 
a general similarity of plan in developing the text that “‘ Riches do 
not confer happiness ”’. 

Gurgi Zaydan begins his essay * with a simple warni 
ness must not be sought in riches, though there is nothing ee sichenat hie 
in the acquisition of wealth by rightful means, To marry for money, 
on the other hand, brings evil moral and material consequences in its 
tram. “Do not be dazzled by the outward pomp of wealth,” he says 
in effect, “ but come with me and visit one of these imposing palaces,” 
and having drawn a picture of a dispirited husband, whose wife cares 
only for dress and spends the night out dancing with more attractive 
partners, he returns to draw the lessons of the danger of riches. The 
tone never mises above a pleasant conversational level, with an 
occasional touch of lightness, 








' iii, 216-17, 237, and passim. 


2 e.g. ii, 126, 243 ff. It is instructive to compare this with M "Tal 
Hisham, 3rd ed. (Cairo, 1923), 103 ff. Beak iI 


* Mubhtdrit Gurgi Zaydin (Cairo, 1920), i, 136—= Hilal, viii (1900), 325 
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Manfaliti, on the other hand, opens! with two pages of brilliant 
description of a luxurious palace, “whose towering battlements 
soar to the heavenly spheres,” written in elaborately interlaced 
rhyming prose. He then passes to a picture in simple but dignified 
language of a dying man awaiting through the night the return of his 
frivolous wife and depraved son, Frem a faithful black servant he 
learns that their callousness is the direct outcome of his earlier life 
of dissipation. As he leans out to drink in the fresh dawn breeze he 
overhears the gardener and his wife contrasting their simple happiness 
with his wealth and misery, and in his death-agony sees the wreckage 
of his life fall about him. The contrast between the two writers is 
intensified by Manfaliti’s melodramatic exaggeration and absence of 
shading in his chatacters, who are little more than personifications 
of virtues or vices.* 

The other prose writings of Manfaliiti consist of a volume of short 
stories entitled al-‘Abarat (“ Tears ”)? and several versions of French 
romances, presumably made from Arabic drafts.‘ Several of the stories 
in the ‘Abarat are also based on translated material, as are several 
essays in the Nazarat. But it seems that the translations in the 
Nazarat are intended partly as object-lessons or experiments in the 
capacity of Arabic to render exalted passages of Western literary 
style (e.g. Hugo's discourse on Voltaire, and the speeches of Brutus 
and Antcny from “ Julius Cesar"), In the ‘Abarat, on the other hand, 
Manfaliti abandoned himself to the sentimental pessimism of the 
extreme romantic school, with the same absence of light and shade 
in his character-drawing which he had already displayed in the 
Nazarat2 In spite of the popularity which the work has enjoyed, 
largely on account of its stylistic qualities, it ranks very far below 
the Nazarat as a contribution to modern Arabic literature. 


ti, 150-61 (_a!| 3-5). 

¢ The same tendency in him to absolute judgments in moral questions may be 
exemplified by comparing his essay on Truth (i, 166-79) with the balanced judgment 
of Zaydin (Mukhiirdt, i, 26-0— Hilal, xi (1602-3), 149). 

3 Fifth edition, Cairs, 1926, 

* For four of these (Rostand'’s Cyrano de Bergeroc, A. Karr's Sous lea Tilleulas, 
(Coppee’s Pour la Cowronne, and Saint-Pierre's Paul ef Virginie) see MSOS., xxix*, 
246-8. The last-named had already been translated by Farah Antin (Alexandria, 
1002). 

® A brief critical examination of Manfaliti’s qualities as a writer of short stories 
is contained in the Introduction to la.!| «— -=!! by Mabmiid Taymir (Cairo, 
1926), 44-5, reproduced in translation in MSO8., ibid., 24. 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES TO BULLETIN, IV. 745-60 


Pp. 747, note 1. Since this was written the Leningrad Oriental Institute has issued 
(1828) an anthology of modern Arabic literature, Obraztey Novo-arabsboi Literatury, 
1850-1925, I. Tekst, edited by Mdme.. Ode-Vasil'eva (Kulthiim Nasr ‘Awdah, on 
whom see Mijallah al-Majma‘ al-'Ilmi, viii (1028), 756-7), with an introduction of 
twenty-five pages by Professor Kratchkowsky, describing the literary developments of 
the period, with brief characterizations of the authors from whom extracts have been 
taken. The latter part of this introduction is available also ina five-page English 
summary. 

Professor Kratchkowsky also draws attention to the value of the well-known work 
of Comte Philippe Tarrizi Ta'rikA as-sahafah al-‘arabiyah ( Bayrit, 1913), as a source 
for the history of modern Arabic literature in the nineteenth century. 

p. 749. Mr. Amin or-Rayhini suggests that Ahmad Faria aeh-Shidyig “ deserves 
more than «a passing notice. He is, with all his faults, one of the outstanding figures in 
the Arabic literature of the nineteenth century, He has in him a Yaziji, a Hariri, 
and a modern thinker of uncommon ability", 

Pp. 757, note 1. Professor 1D. B. Macdonald writes: “ Muhammad ‘Abduh waa 
plainly a Mitiridite. He never mentions Matiridi in his Risila, but while be refers 
with devotion to’al-Ash'ari, his theological positions are straight Mitiridite,” 

p. 755, A German translation of Qasim Amin's epoch-making work has now been 
issued by ©. Rescher, Tahrir el-mar'a (Ueber die Frauenemanei pation), Stuttgart, 
L928. Cf. also Rescher’s translation of an-Nisa'ipit of Malak Hifni Nagif (Veber die 
aegyplische Frawenfrage, Constantinople, 1926). 
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A GRAMMAR OF THE LAU LANGUAGE, NORTH EAST 
COAST OF BIG MALA, SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By W. G. Ivens, M.A., Litt.D. 
Research Fellow, University of Melbourne 


f Maka Lau language is spoken by the inhabitants of the “ artificial 
- islands” in the lagoon off the north-east coast of Big Mala, 
Solomon Islands, and by the people who live on the natural island 
Ngwalulu (Manoba, of the Admiralty charts) which closes the northern 
entrance to the lagoon. The southern end of the lagoon is known 
as Ataa Cove, and the language of the islanders in that part of the 
lagoon has a closer affinity to the languages of the hill peoples of the 
mainland than has Lau proper. In Port Adam, Little Mala, there 
are two villages whose people also talk Lau, they being immigrants 
from Ataa Cove. The hill languages of the north end of Big Mala 
use certain sounds which do not appear in Lau. These sounds are 
ngq, ie. ng in English “ finger”, nd instead of pure d, mb instead 
of pure 6, Also the Lau A appears as ¢ or th. 

The accent in Lau, where noticeable, is on the first syllable, and 
the voice is raised at the end of the sentence with a stressing of the 
penultimate syllable. 

This present grammar is a recension of the Lau Grammar published 
for me by the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1921. In 1927 
I spent five months among the Lau people, studying their anthro- 
pology and collecting material for a vocabulary of the language. 
In addition, the existing translation of the Four Gospels was revised 
at the same time, and the rest of the New Testament was translated. 
With this new material to go on, a fuller and more accurate 
grammar of the language has been prepared. 

ALPHABET 


The vowels are a, ¢, i, o, u, with the Italian sounds. All of these 
vowels may be long or short, the long sound being represented by a 
doubling of the vowel. Closed syllables do not occur, and every 
word ends with a vowel. There is an interchange between a and o 
in certain words, e.g. finow, finav, fish-hook, bow, bau, banana; and 
also between j and u, e.g. dikwe, dukwe, to be broken up; and between 
oand wu, e.g. toond, twuni, a thousand. 

The “ Umlaut ” (i.e. the change of @ to ¢ in certain words after a 
preceding i or u, and with « and w also following) occurs in some words 
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in Lau, e.g. de, bamboo, but its use is not strictly observed, and 
there are instances of its use in an arbitrary fashion, e.g. manateini, 
to know, for manataini. The instances in which it occurs are shown 
by the use of the letter 4, 

The diphthongs are ae, ai, ao, au, ei, ou, as in hae, mai, rao, rau, 
mei, fou, which are pronounced respectively as in the English words 
eye, I, hour, how, hey, oh. 

The consonants are f, kg; d,t; &; ¢ (ke), gw; Lr; hye; m, 
agit; n, ng. 

The Lau f replaces an / in Sa’a: fera, island, village, Sa’a hera, 
courtyard. Inthe speech of Sulu Vou island, which is the one presented 
here, fin many words tends to become v. 

Both k and g are hard. The “ Melanesian g” is not heard; it 
has been dropped in certain words, and its loss is marked by a “ break ” 
in the pronunciation of some of the words, but not in all of them. 
This “ break  m the sound is represented by the sign ‘: ‘ai tree ; 
Florida gai. In certain other words “ the Melanesian g” is replaced 
in Lau by k or by hard g: take, to stand, Mota sage, Sa'a ia‘e ; Mota 
iqamam, we (exclusive), Lau igami, 

Other consonants which are dropped in Lau are k, I, n, s, ¢, w, 
but their loss is not always denoted by the presence of a “ break” 
in the pronunciation, In some cases the loss of an initial ¢ or of “ the 
Melanesian g" is shown by the doubling of the initial vowel, e.g. 
adlamai, to answer, which appears as talamat in one of the hill languages 
of the neighbourhood ; ii’a, fish, for Mota iga. Even where the “break” 
does occur in Lau there is not such a pronounced emphasis laid upon 
it as there is in the kindred language of Sa'a, Little Mala; and one 
has to listen carefully in order to catch the sound of it. A kin Lau 
may replace an Ain Sa’a : luka, to loose, Sa’a luhe. There is no preface 
of in the sound of d, or of m in the sound of b. The only use of win 
Lau is in the sounds hw, i.e. g, giv, and ngw. Where w occurs in Sa’a its 
place is supplied in Lau by hw: kwalu, eight, Sa’a walu, or it is dropped, 
Sa‘a uwo, hill, Lau wo, The sound gw in Lau may represent pw in Sa'a : 
gwau, gieou, head, Sa'a podu; or win Mota: gwow, deserted, Mota 
wou. ‘The sound of d in Lau is much the same as that of d in English. 
That the sound ngw in Lau is a nasalized m is shown by comparing the 
instances where it occurs with the similar words in Sa’a, where the 
sound is there represented by mw. In printing for native use ngw 
is represented by mi, and ag by Ai, 

There is a slight interchange between » and |, nima and lima, 
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five, but it is probably due to the influence of the hill languages, 
and is not really characteristic of Lau. Both! and r are used, and the 
sounds are distinct ; the | sound is trilled, and there 1s a pronounced 
rolling of the r. The 4 in Lau represents an s in Sa’a, a th in some of 
the hill languages of north Mala,‘an r in others. 


ARTICLES 

(a) Demonstrative :— 

Singular: na, #; (aa, te, ata ; ke, kewe, g™we, fe ; maa, mae. 

Plural: gi; ote, nqwat; gera. 

(b) Personal: a, nt. 

Na denotes “the ’’, and is used with nouns both in the singular 
and in the plural : na noni, the body; na ote haasimit, your brothers ; 
na boso gi, the pigs ; it is used with numerals: na fai fe doo, the four ; 
na akwala ro nqwane, the twelve men; it forms a plural with gi 
following the noun: na ngwane gi, the men. Na may be used with 
nouns when a particular thing is spoken of, and attention is directed 
to an object; it is also used with the interrogative faa: na faa. 
what? It coalesces with the conjunction ma, and. 

Si is less definite and particular in meaning than na, and also it 
denotes “a, a part, a piece, any": si fou, a stone ; si kada, a time, 
the time when; si lifu, the thing which. It may be preceded by na: 
na si au, a bamboo splinter; it may be followed by gi: si doo m. 
the things. 

Taa is the numeral “ one”; as an article it denotes “ a, another, 
acertain one”: tee fafo taa fou, bump ona rock ; faa si doo, a certain 
thing; taa balii ‘aba, one hand, the other hand: faa ngwane, faa 
ngwane, odd men here and there ; taa fe uo, every hill; taafuls ‘ae, 
a shell-money; ni demonstrative, may be added; faani ngwane, 
some men. 

Te is also a form of the numeral “ one"; as an article it denotes 
“a, any, the same, a certain one"; m, demonstrative, may be 
added: teni ngwane, certain people; tesi kada, by and by. Ata isa 
metathetic form of faa, one, and denotes “ another, a different one ~ : 
lea ata fera, to go to another island. 

Ke denotes “a little, a piece”; it is followed by si or fe, or is 
preceded by te: ro kesi kuru i doo, two little bits of things ; kesi ere, 
some firebrands; kesi kwaena gi, certain pieces of forest land ; teke 
si doo, only one thing. 
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Awe denotes “a”: kwe afe, a married woman ; Awe ii‘a, a fish ; 
na may precede: na hive ii‘a gi, the fishes; gwe is a variant of kwe: 
gwe w'a, afish ; te gwe kwesu, a torch. 

Fe is used of things spherical in shape, and corresponds to Aoi of 

‘aa and to wo of Mota: fe ‘ofa, an areca nut; fe bubulu, a star: it 
has a general use also: fe agalo, an act of intercession, an incantation | 
na fe uo, a till; it is used as a multiplicative: ro fe doo, twice. Maa 
18 the same word as maa, eye, and denotes “ one, a unit” : maafera, 
a village; mae is a contraction of maa and e, genitive: maefera, 
a Village ; mae jfinau, a fish-hook. 

Gi denotes plurality and follows the noun: na ngwane gi, the men ; 
it may be separated from the noun: ngwane nagi, those men; si doo 
a aarai gi, the chief's things; doo gera gi, their things ; gi is used 
following all the forms of the personal pronoun except those ending in lw. 

Ote 1s used of the plural of persons; it precedes the noun; ote 
ngwane ‘ae, you men (Vocative); ote ngwane gi, the men; na or te 
may precede : na ole geni, the women ; te ole fero, a company of lame 
people. It need not be followed by gi. 

Ngwai is a prefix marking reciprocity of relationship: ngvwai 
doorana, brethren; ngwai maalana, father and son. 

A is used as a personal article with the names of males only, 
both native and foreign: a Leo; a Peter. It is used also with doo, 
thing: a doo, So-and-so ; a doo na, the person (male); si baea, a word ; 
asi baea, The Personal Word. 

Ni is used as a personal article with the names of females, both 
native and foreign, ni Alidi, ni Mary: ni ai, the woman: it is used 
also with doo, thing, and with ai, woman ; ni doo na, she: it is used 
with certain relationship terms: nj fee nau, my mother; but is 
not used with afe or geni, wife, woman. It is not used with 
the plural. : 

Nouns 


1. Nowns to which the possessive pronominal su ffizes may be added - 
these are nouns denoting :— 

(a) Parts of the body, hand, arm, eye, ete. : ‘aba, hand, ‘abagu, 
my hand, 

(6) Position, end, middle, top, bottom: buri, behind, burigu 
behind me; 4 imifoona, in the midst; ‘isilana, its end: ¢ kamena 
lobo, beside the lake ; ¢ fafona, on top of it - borona, the bottom. 

(c) Certain terms of relationship: haasi, brother, sister, ama, 
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father, are never used without the possessive suffixes. The other 
relationship terms employ the personal pronoun to denote possession. 

9. Formation of nouns. Nouns which have a special termination 
showing them to be nouns substantive are: (a) verbal nouns, and 
(b) independent nouns, 

(a) Verbal nouns are formed from verbs by the termimations 
a, fa, laa, ta, ngaa, ma: mae, to die, maea, sickness, death, mamaelaa, 
danger, mamaeta, danger, sickness ; /wala, to bear children, kwalafa, 
family ; fale, to give, to make presents, falenga, a wedding feast. 
The terminations in ngaa and ma are rare in Lau. Instances are 
ogangaa, a debt incurred, oga, ogani, to incur a debt ; maoma, a dance, 
Sa’a mao, to dance; lou to bend, louma, double. The termination laa 
is gerundival and denotes the act of doing a thing ; it may be added 
to a compound verb to which the object 1s attached : faamaedarolaa, 
the killing of those two people. The termination la has a gerundival 
force also, and is not used without the possessive pronominal suffixes 
attached : faasifo, to lower, faasifolana furei, the lowering of a net 
for the first time. 

Compound nouns may be found by the suffixing of a, laa, to the 
last member, girigiri lifo, to gnash the teeth, girigiri ltfoa, the gnashing 
of teeth : ani, to eat, anilana, eating it, anilanalaa, the eating of it ; 
kwarelanalaa, the cutting of it. 

There are certain adjectives to which the noun termination laa 
is attached: diena, good, dienalaa, goodness; baita, big, baitalaa, 
bigness ; but these words are probably of verbal formation and not 
true adjectives. 

(b) Independent nowns.—The usual termination is na, and this is 
added (1) to certain relationship terms ; (2) to the cardinal numerals 
to form the ordinal. 

(1) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefix ngwat 
which marks reciprocity of relationship, the numeral ro, two, being 
prefixed : ro ngwai haasina, two brothers, or, two sisters. The form 
teelana, ro ngwai teelana, mother and child, shows this na added to 
the termination la; and haasilaa, haasinaa: ro ngwat haasilaa, two 
brothers, ngwai haasinaa, brethren, show /aa, or its variant naa, 
added to a relationship term. 

(2) Numerals rua, two, ruana, second, The words for “third” 
and “ eighth ”, oula, kwoula (kwaula) show /a as a termination and also 
show the loss of the letter I, It seems probable that /ain these instances 
is for na, 
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3. Construct form.—To make a construct form the letter ¢, a 
genitive, is added to the first of two nouns: foloe fera, a hill; fulii 
‘abae ngwane, men’s handiwork. When the first noun ends in a4 or o, 
ae and o¢ of the construct forms are contracted to €@: akwale ngwane, 
ten men; maa, one, a, mae fera, a hamlet; aholo, piece, abole ‘ar, 
a log. This ¢ may be added to nao, first, naoe lifu, the chief 
place. 

4. Genitive relation.—The genitive relation of nouns one to another 
is effected by the use of the prepositions ni, li, i; ni is used mainly 
in construction : fote ni fera, a native paddle; ngwane ni tolo, a hill 
man; it also expresses purpose and condition: si lifu ni lea inia, 
a place for him to go to; nau qu ote nau ni lea, I do not want to go ; 

, doo ni moulaa ‘ana, a thing to be afraid of. In certain words li replaces 
ni: maahmaea, enemy; gwau li ngwane, elders. The genitive ¢ 
appears in lifor ia, a porpoise tooth; geni i Sa‘a, a Sa’a woman: 
guwat (gwau i) hao, head of a bonito ; mumudi (mumudu 2) doo, scraps 
of food ; it combines with so to make si which expresses purpose. The 
genitive may be omitted : ngwane tolo, a hill man. 

. The possessive pronoun ‘ana may be used to denote the genitive : 
faam ngweane ‘ana tooa nae, some of those people. A genitive relation 
is also shown by the use of the suffixed pronoun of the third person 
singular in agreement with the idea expressed in the second noun of 
the pair: i tolona fera, on the top of the hills. Where the second noun 
is followed by the plural article, the pronominal suffix is generally 
in the singular form: gwawna ngwane gi, men’s heads. 

The ordinary personal pronouns are used as possessive in cases 
where the pronoun can not be suffixed: afe nau, my wife: aarai nin, 
her husband. 

The instrumental prefix i occurs, but is not very common : gat, 
to hook: tgau, a crook, 

5. Plural—To show plurality gi is used following the noun, The 
word ‘ore, many, may be added immediately after the noun: na 
ngwane ‘oro gi, many men: a doo ma ote ngwane ‘ore nia gi, So-and-so 
and all his people, When ‘oro is employed gi may be omitted. The 
personal pronoun third person plural, gera, is used as the plural article 
with TOTS er tolo, the hill people > Ferd a dow, So-and-so and 
those with him ; but gera is not used before an adjective asa collective 
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1 | pronoun like ira, the, in Mota : ngwane ta‘a ii, tooa ta‘a, bad people, not 
| | gera ta‘a. Totality and completion are shown by swi, finished, or sui na: 
) igera sui, all of them ; gera lea sui na, they have gone already. The 
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Lau people of Ataa Cove suffix the pronoun third singular and all 
persons plural to a noun afula formed from afu, to complete, in order 
to express “totality”: afwlana fera, all the country ; afutagera, 
all of them; but Sulu Vou says, fera sui, the whole place, and igera 
sui, all of them. The numeral kwalu, eight, is used of an indefinite 
number: Awalu si doogi, all the things; Awalu ngwane, eight men, 
of a round number. 

6. Gender.—There is no grammatical gender, The words nqwane, 
male, geni, female, are added when the noun does not carry & sex 
distinction. 

7. Relationship terms.—With the exception of haasi, brother, 
sister, and doora, elder brother (classificatory), the relationship terms 
are not used with the suffixed pronouns, ku, mu, na, etc. The prefix 
ngwai denoting reciprocity of relationship may precede, and in speaking 
of pairs of relatives ro, two, is added : ro ngwai haasina, two brothers, 
etc. Cf, Nouns, 2 (6). 

The word for “ father ” is maka, with maa as vocative : a maka nat, 
my father; oi maa ‘ae, oh my father ! is a cry of lamentation. The 
article used with fee, mother, is mt: nt fee nau, my mother ; of fee ‘ae, 
oh my mother! a ery of lamentation ; ro nga teelana, mother and 
child. The word for “child” is ngwela : ngwela a doo, So-and-so's 
child ; bare ngwela, children! Two other words beside haasi are used 
to describe the brother-sister relationship, ngwai ngwaena, ngs 
ngwane ; the first portion of these 1s the reciprocal prefix, ngwat, 
and the second word in each case denotes “ male. 

8. A word gala, little, which is a noun, is used preceding a noun 
to describe something young: gala ngwela, a little child; this is 
used with the construct particle e: gale boso, a little pig. There ts 
a use of gele with a similar meaning. 

A noun ai is used to denote “* woman ", “ wife " : ai nau, my wile ; 
ai harii, a maiden; ai foo i bist, the woman undergoing separation , 
ni ai, the woman. 

To, express “thing”, ~ kind’, “sort a noun ai, et, is used : 
sai ei, the thing which ; foo feni ai, some things (out of a number) ; 
fe ai ni doo, one of a kind ; te doo ai, another kind of thing ; te sai a, 
duty, obligation ; “ person ” 18 avat. 

The words ‘ae, ¢ are used with the vocative, the former following, 
the latter preceding the noun, and used with personal names: ole 
dooragu ‘ae, brethren! ¢ aarai, Sit! Doo, thing, is used with the 
personal articles to express “ person”: @ doo, So-and-so (male person) ; 
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nt doo, the woman. Doo may be used as a verb: ‘o dooa si doo nad, 
eat this thing ; doolana, the doing of it. 
PRONOUNS 


The pronouns may be classified as:(a) those used as the subject 
of a verb; (b) those suffixed to a verb or & preposition as object ; 
(c) those suffixed to nouns substantive and denoting possession. 


A. Pronouns used as the Subject of a Verb 


Singular :-— 
1. inau, nau, gu (ku). 
2. toe, ‘oe, ‘a, 
J. Inia, nia, ni, e. 
Plural :— 
Inclusive: 1. igia, gia, kia ; igolu, gol, 
Exclusive : 1. igami, gami, mi ; igamelu, gameluu. 
2. igamu, gamu, mu; igamolu, gamolu, 
4. igera, gera, ta; idalu, daly. 
Dual ;— 
Inclusive: 1. igoro, gore, 
Exclusive : 1, igamere, gamere, mere. 


. igamoro, gamoro, gamoroa, moro. 
. aro, dare, idaroa. 

1. All the forms, except gu, ‘o, mt, ¢, mi, mi, ta, are used as 
possessive pronouns when the suffixed pronoun cannot be added to 
the noun: geni inau, my wife, 

The forms with initial i are never used by themselves as the 
subject, but are accompanied by one of the shorter forms; the use 
of the two forms together denotes emphasis. The three longer forms 
in the singular are of more or Jess infrequent use except for emphasis, 
The initial 4 of the longer forms is run on to the preceding vowel in 
pronunciation. 

2. All the forms without initial ¢ are used alone as the subject of 
the verb, Where there are three forms the second and third are 
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: Se generally used together as subjects; gami mi haitamana, we know it. 
ay The short forms gu (ku), ‘o, ¢, mi, mu, da, ta, may be used alone as 
i ) subjects; ‘o haea na, you said it. The Sulu Vou people tend to 
y substitute ku for gu. The forms in lu are not used as a trial number, 
f but denote a more restricted number of persons, 
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5 Nia is used as meaning “there is”, “it is’: mia langi si nau 
hata ‘ana, it is not that I own it; it also precedes personal names : 
doo nia a Toli, the property of Toli, When the meaning is “ there is ”, 
“it is’, nia is preceded by e: enia nana, that is so ! gele nqwela enia 
faida, there was a little child with them: te ngwane enia i beu, there 
was only one man in the house. 

Ni is used in affirmations: ni diena, that’s all right! it is seen 
also in nifai, nifei, what ? where ! 

E is generally used of the neuter : ¢ langi, no, not, there is nothing ; 
e sui na, it is finished ; e ufaa, how is it ! It is also used following 
a noun: ula e ‘aru, the rain (it) came on. 

4. Ta is used as subject instead of nia and gera at the resumption 
of a narrative or following a collective noun: foo fa haea, those who 
say 80; fa bae urn, and said: it carries a subjunctive force : kest 
diena ta ngalia, it is not right that they should take it; it is used 
with negative and verbal particles; tasi, taka. 

5. The pronouns of the third person singular and plural may be 

used of impersonal and inanimate things. 


B. Pronouns Suffized to Verbs or to Prepositions as Object 
Singular :-— ' 


l. nau. 
9. ‘oe. 
a. a. 


Plural :— 
Inclusive : 
Exclusive : 


1. gia, golu. 
1. gami, gamelu. 
2. gamu, gamolu. 
3. gera, da, dalu. 
Dual :— 
Inclusive : 
Exclusive : 


Ll. goro. 
2. gamoro. 
$. dard. 
Examples of usage are : gera haegera sui, they were all summoned ; 
nia lea uria, he went to get it. A second object of the verb always 
appears in the suffixed pronoun third person singular and plural: 
kusi adasia na ola, I did not see a canoe. Da is used instead of gera 
when the emphasis is less pronounced. All prepositions governing 
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nouns have the pronoun suffixed as an anticipatory object in agree- 
ment with the noun: faafia si doo nae, concerning (it) that thing. 

The verb dori, to wish, may have the pronoun of the object suffixed 
when another verb follows: kusi doria lea, I do not want to go. The 
pronouns are suffixed to faifili, talijili, alone: talifilinau, I alone. 
The forms in lu are used of a restricted number of persons. 


C. Pronouns Suffized to Nouns or to Verbal Nouns used as Prepositions 
Singular :— 


Plaral :-— 
Inclusive : 1. gia, golu, ga. 
Exclusive : 1. gami, mia, gamelu, melu, 
2. gamu, mitt gamolu. 
3. gera, da, dalu, 
Dual :— 
Inclusive: 1. goro. 
Exclusive : 1. gamere. 
4. daro, 

These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are 
suffixed to a certain class of nouns only, viz. those which denote names 
of parts of the body, or of family telationships. The forms in lu denote 
a restriction in the number of the persons concerned, 

Several words which are employed as prepositions or pronouns 
have these pronouns attached, thus proving that they are nouns: 
fua, to, for, falea fuagu, give it to me ; sie, to, towards, at the house of - 
e dao siegu, he has arrived at my house. Certain words which show 
4 noun termination, but which have no independent existence as 
nouns, have these pronouns attached - otofana, straight opposite it, 
because of it ; oofada, enceinte (plural) ; afutana, all of it, The verb 
foo, to hit, try, used in many. compounds, e.g. hama too, to feel with 
the hand, takes these suffixed pronouns of the object, as does also 
haitama, to know: ku haitamana, I know (it). 


DEMONSTRATIVE Pronouns 


These are na, nana, this, these, nae, that, those, logo, loko, that over 
there, They are used following a noun or a pronoun: a ngwela na, 
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this person ; i see nana, at this place ; 1 see nae, at that place ; or they 
may be used with the simple meaning of ~ this’, “that”. Ne, 
that, is used in the speech of Ataa Cove. A pronoun ni ts prefixed to 
the personal pronouns for emphasis: mi nau, I, ni nia, he, ete., and 
to the interrogatives fai,fei, where ? fei, who ! inva nifei, where is rt ? 
nitei ‘ani gamu, whosoever of you. Another ni is suflixed to faa, te, 
one: feni too, certain people. 


INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 


The interrogatives are fei, ti, who ? faa, what? The form fi is used 
in Ataa Cove. The personal article makes atei, ati, who! singular, 
with gera atei, gera ati, as plural. The use of the article marks the 
words as nouns. Tei stands for the name of the person, and atet 
means “ What is the name?” atei ngwane, what person? doo atei, 
whose thing ? The demonstrative pronouns na, nae, may be added for 
emphasis; atei nae, who is it then? The adverb ba may be added 
for emphasis: atei ba, who is it ? There is no indefinite use of ates. 

The article si may be used with taa: st taa, what thing! s faa na, 
what is it? faa si ¢aa, (one) what thing? Taa may follow the noun : 
si doo taa, what sort of thing? The adverb fai, fei, where ? may be 
used with mi prefixed as an interrogative pronoun as stated 
above. 

INDEFINITE Pronouns 


Nitez is used as an indefinite pronoun: nitei ka haea, whosoever 
eays. The uses of taa, fe, as indefinites have been dealt with under 
“Articles”. These two words are used as signifying “any, some, 
other, another”. The noun ai (ei) denotes “another”; see 
“Nouns” 8. 

ReuativeE Pronouns 


There are no relative pronouns ; their place is supplied in two ways - 

1. By the use of the suffixed pronoun and the demonstratives na, 
nae: inia na ku bae kekerofana, this is he of whom I spoke. 

9. By the use of a codrdinate clause : igami na tooa gera rikigera 
na, we are they whom they saw, 


PossessivE 
Singular :— 
® ‘amu, ‘amu'd. 
o. ‘and, nana, 
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Plural] :— 
Inclusive: 1. ‘aga, ‘agolu, nagolu‘a 
Exclusive : 1. ‘agami, ‘agamelu, nagamelu‘a. 
2. “agamu, ‘agamolu, ‘amalu‘a, nagamolu‘a. 
3. ‘agera, ‘ada, ‘adalu, 
Dual :— 


Inclusive: 1. ‘agoro, ‘agoro‘a. 
Exclusive: 1. ‘agamere. 
2. ‘agamoro, ‘agamoro‘a, 

3. ‘adero, nadaro‘a, 

The possessive is used :— : 

1. Of things to eat and drink: si fangalaa ‘agu, something for me 
to eat; ‘o ngalia ‘amu‘a, take it for your eating; si doo ‘ana gera 
hata aabu gi, food for the priests. When the sense relates to food in 
general, and not to a particular meal, the ordinary personal pronouns 
are employed as possessives: si kafo ni qwou inau, some water for 
me to drink. | 

2, As meaning “for me”, “ for my part”, ete., “ belonging to, 
at, with ” ; geni ‘agu, a wife for me: mia lea na ‘ana, he went his way ; 
%0 kuka dau go ‘agu‘a, if I but touch: eeri gia kefi ngalia fera nia 
‘agolu, that we may get his land for ourselves ; s| mamanaa nia ‘ana, 
power in itself ; ¢ langi ‘ana, not in it, lost; ‘oko ledia hatana ‘ana a 
ngwane loko, ask that man his name ; € baita tasa ‘ana, it is bigger. 
For emphasis ‘ani with the personal pronoun is used instead of the 

‘possessive: fa malaw ‘ani gera, they treated them evilly; ¢ lange 
faa doo ‘ani nau, there is nothing in me. 

3. As the object of an intransitive verb (i.e. a verb which cannot 
suffix the pronoun as an object): gera da kwele ‘ana, they marvelled 
at him; nau ku ti ‘amu, I beseech thee ; bota ‘ana, blessed is he. 

4. As the object of a verb when a word intervenes between verb 
and object: mia bwbu tetee ‘adalu, he regarded them fixedly: kg 
lukatat haujini ‘ana, let him go secretly: nia ala ta‘a ‘ana. it bit him 
badly. 

5, With the noun ruana, friend: ruana ‘agu, my friend: with 
uri, to, toward : uri ‘agu, toward me, 

The forms ending in Iu denote a restriction in the number of the 
persons concerned. The five forms which begin with na are probably 

' drawn from the hill languages, and are not true Lau forms, They — 
are used as meaning “ for his part", etc. 
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ADJECTIVES 
" 1. The adjective follows the noun. Words which are qualifying 
terms may be used in the form of verbs, but some of these may be 
used without verbal particles and following the qualified word: 
mwwane baita, a big man; ngwela fo‘ou, a little child. 

® Certain words have a form of termination or of prefix which 
is used only of adjectives. 

(a) Adjectival terminations are: ‘a, la; these are attached to 
nouns substantive and to verbs: rodo, night, rorodo‘a, belonging to 
darkness; haulafi, evening, i haulafi‘a, in the evening; bulu, to be 
black, Gubulu‘a, black ; ‘ae, source, ‘aela, rooted: kobu, to be well 
filled out, kobukobula, fat. 

(b) Adjectival prefixes are ‘a, ma, tata; these are all prefixed to 
verbs, The prefixing of ‘a forms a participle : Iuka, to loose, ‘aluka, 
loosened ; bulo, to turn, ‘abulo, reversed ; mabulobulo, reversed ; dila, 
to be slippery, mamadila, slippery ; tatabulobulo, head over heels. 

3. Comparison.—Degrees of comparison are shown by the use of 
adverbs, or by a simple positive statement. The words used are 
tasa, beyond, in excess; asia, very, too much. The possessive 18 
used with tasa: boso nia baita tasa ‘ana gwoua, a pig is bigger than 
a tat; gera ‘oro tasa ‘agami, they are more numerous than we are; 
nia baita asia, it is too large. A positive statement carries comparison 
by implication: doo nae nia baita, that one is the biggest ; doo na 
nia diena, doo na nia ta‘a na, this one is good, that one is bad. 

VERBS 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing the verbal particles, but 
some words are naturally verbs as being the names of actions and 
not of things. There are also verbs which have special forms as such 
by means of a prefix or a termination. 

1. The verbal particles are ka, ko, ke. The particles are written 
apart from the verb, but in speech the first two are joined to the 
governing pronouns of the first and second persons singular, gu (ku), ‘o. 

Ka is used both of present and of future time, the illative fi may 
be added: nia kafi bae urii, then said (says) he ; gamelu ka ‘ania a tan, 
what are we to eat ? lelea ka rodo, go till nightfall; melu rao ka dani 
ka dani, we worked till right up to daylight ; the subject need not be 
stated: gera too aroaro ka sui, when they were quiet ; ka may be 
used in negative sentences with the addition of #, not ; kasi bobola, 
it is not fitting; kasi lifu ka ore, without any omission. 
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Ko is used only with the personal pronoun second person singular ‘o, 
and may express either present or future time ; the illative fi may be 
added. It is probable that ko is not an independent form, but that 
the a of ka has been assimilated to the o of the pronoun with which 
it is used, ka thus becoming ho. 

Ke is used only with fi, illative, and si, negative: it generally 
denotes a future: si doo na kefi dao mai, then will this thing come 
to pass; te baea kesi funu, no word shall fail: nia e langi kesxi doria, 
he will not wish it ; kesi diena ta ngalia, it is not right for them to 
take it. 

2. Lime and Moods.—The use of a subjunctive is formed by 
eert, in order that: fiona eeri ha rikia, his desire was to see him. A 
gerundive is formed by the addition of the suffix la to the verb with 
the suffixing of the pronouns of the object: Aaungilana, the killing 
of him, 

Conditional particles are so, si, aso, ata, boro, boree. So denotes 
“if, haply, supposing that, about to, likely to; so ni‘oe taari, if it 
really is you; so mi nau, so ni gera, whether it be I or they; ma ka 
garangia #1 manga a Herod so ka faatainia, when it came to the time 
when Herod was about to show him. 

Si denotes “if, as if, supposing, about to”. It is used as an 
optative, or as denoting intention: si ka lofo i halo, as if it were 
going up to the sky: ¢ langi taa doo si ka too haujfini, there is nothing 
that can be secret; si ‘ana mouria, si ‘ana maea, whether in life or 
death. Si appears to be compounded of so and i, the genitive denoting 
purpose ; but si in Mota is used much as si is in Lau. 

Aso begins a sentence and denotes possibility or probability ; it 
also gives indirectness as meaning “ haply, it may be that, supposing ”. 

Ata begins a sentence and introduces a doubt or a warning ; ata 
ka uta, it may rain; ata ka ta‘a, lest it be spoilt. 

Boro denotes “haply, is it that?” It may open or close the 
sentence. It is also used following aso, Boro» has a similar meaning, 

The illative is ff which denotes “ thereupon, then, in that case. 
just now, for the first time". It is joined on to the verbal particle 
or to the governing pronoun used either with or without a verbal 
particle : fa kafi urii, thereupon they said - ‘oft haea, you are to say, 

There is no word in Lau corresponding to the English use of 
“that” in declaratory sentences, and a coérdinate sentence must be 
employed ; in Sa’a wri is employed in this connotation, as si isin Mota, 

Na is used following the verb to form a preterite : nia mae na, 
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he is dead : e lea na ‘ana, he has gone. Finality is shown by the use 
of sui, finished: nia kefi dao sui na, when he shall have arrived ; 
sui na, sui taa, “ thereupon, then,” begin a sentence. 

For the imperative the simple verb is used: ‘o lea, ‘o lea ‘amu, 
lea ‘amu, lea, go away! ‘o lea lau, ‘o totoo lau, you go, you stay ! 
fasi may be added for politeness: lea fas: ‘amu'a, you go | 

3. Negative Particles—The foregoing particles are not used by 
themselves in negative sentences, but require the addition of #- 
mi kasi adasia, we did not see it, Si is used by itself as a negative ° 
misi haea na, we did not say so. Langi is the ordinary negative used 
in denial. With the pronoun ¢ it is used in negative sentences : ¢ lange 
nau ku lea, 1 am not going. It may combine with si: nia langt st 
haitamana, he does not know; ¢ langi kusi lea, 1 am not going ; ‘oe 
‘o langi ‘ost doria, you will not like it. The dehortative and the 
negative imperative is si: ‘osi lea,do not go! ‘oe ‘ost luia, do not 
forbid it! The genitives ni, #, are used to express purpose. 

4, Suffizes to Verbs.—There are certain terminations which, when 
added to intransitive verbs, i.e. to verbs to which the pronoun of the 
object cannot be suffixed, make them definitely transitive or determine 
their action upon some object. These suffixes are of two forms :— 

(a) The vowel i by itself, or a consonant with 1: fi, li, ma, ngt, 
ri, si. Examples are: manata, manatai; tau, taufi; mae, maeli ; 
ano, anomi,; hau, hawngi ; sibe, sibert ; ada, adasi, 

(b) The termination a: is suffixed to nouns to convert them into 
verbs transitive: Aato, sun, Aafoai, to shine on, of the sun. When ai 
is suffixed to verbs the syllable ni may be added, and to this form 
aini the consonants f, m, ng, t, are prefixed ; of, to return, oli fains, 
to return with : aala, to answer, aalamaini, to consent ; hau, to become, 
haungaini, to make; liu, to travel about; liulein:, to carry an 
article about. The forms in ai are also used intransitively. The forms 
lai, tai, added to certain verbs carry a participial meaning ; mal, 
tai, nai, are used as transitive suffixes without the addition of mi. 
In pronunciation, the a of ai is frequently turned into e when 4 or w 
follow, but do not precede. 

With either class of suffixes there is no difference between one suffix 
and another, except that faini denotes “ accompanying "’, and may 
be connected with the preposition fai, “ with.” 

‘4nd is used as a transitive suffix: wi, to throw, wani, to throw 
away ; taba, to strike, taba‘ani, to destroy. This may be the preposi- 
tion ‘ani. 
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5, Prefixes to Verbs.—These are causative and reciprocal. The 
causative is faa: it may be prefixed to almost any word, and it may 
be used with words which have a transitive suffix. The use of faa 
frequently obviates the addition of a transitive suffix and of itself 
makes verbs transitive. 

The reciprocal prefix is kai, The addition of wai may cause an 
enlargement of the action of the verb by including the subject, The 
adding of a transitive suffix to the compound verb with kwai does not 
necessarily cause it to be transitive, and the object: of such verbs, used 
intransitively, is supplied by the possessive pronoun. The illative, fi, 
marks repetition or continuance as well as restoration; in these 
cases it is followed by the adverb law, agai, with go added. 

6, Passive-—The passive is expressed by the impersonal use of 
the personal pronoun third person gera, ta, with the verb and the 
adverb na, already: gera taufia na, they have washed it, i.e. it has 
been washed. The word Aaefana, it is said, is used as a passive : 
doo haetana, the thing which has been said, 

The vowel a ts suffixed to certain verbs to form a passive: asi, 
to throw, asia, much, excessive ; bua, to inaugurate, buaa, used for 
the first time ; Awaa, to rise, of the heavenly bodies, dani ¢ kwaasia, 
it is daybreak. 

7. Auxhary verbs—alu, “to put,” is used as meaning “to be, 
to become”; fau, “to make,” with the possessive ‘ana, means “ to 
become, to turn into”, 

8. Reflexive verb—A noun form tala, “of one’s own accord, by 
one’s self,” is used with ¢ following the verb to denote reflexive action, 
the pronoun being suffixed: nia haungia i talana, he killed himself. 
Tala may be used preceding the verb. 

9. Reduplication of verb: verbs are reduplicated in two Ways : 
(a) by reduplication of the first syllable ; liu, liliu ; bae, babae ; (b) by 
repetition of the whole word : qwou, gwaugwou, There is no difference 
in meaning between the various forms beyond an intensification of 
meaning. Inthe of verbs which normally should show a “ break i 
e.g. too, to stay (Sa‘a to’o), the first vowel of the reduplicated form 
is short: fotoo, 





ADVERES 
There are pure adverbs in Lau, but many words used as adverbs 
are truly nouns, while others are verbs, 
1. Adverbs of place.—mai, here, hither ; loko, there ; kou, away : 
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i see, i see na, i see nana, here, in this place ; i see nae, there, in that 
place ; alaa, i alaa, up, east, south ; lau, north; bali, side, i bal, 
on the side of. on the other side, bali na, on this side, balt loko, on that 
(other) side ; tfat, ifet, where ? ifa mai ifei, whence ? tau (a verb), far 
off ; i langi, up; i ano, down; sai(hai) gano, on the ground. 

The adverb mai, here, “place where,” is also used’ with the 
locative i to denote “ place at”: o siu mai t kafo, have you been 
bathing in the river ? naw foo mat + tolo, I have been in (come from) 
the hills; mai ua mai inao, from of old; #1 inttooa mai t halo, the 
kingdom of heaven. 

2. Adverbs of time.—hada, kada ‘na, when ; si kada, si manga, 
kade manga, the time when; angifa, 1 angita, when ? si kada utaa, 
what time ? when? inao mai, from of old; “isingana na, henceforth ; 
alua fasi, wait a while, presently ; wuri, just now ; lau, law go, again ; 
oli, back, afresh ; va na, already ; ua, yet, still, still left ; langi ua, 
not yet ; wa go i wbongi, in the early morning ; jiri, always, for ever ; 
too firi, everlasting ; tefou, once for all, finally, “one time”; too ka 
tau, for ever; suli dani, suli danifirs, daily ; tara, tara‘ena, to-day ; 
ubongi, ubongi‘a, in the morning ; haulafi, haulafi‘a, in the evening ; 
i ro, irogi, yesterday ; 4 ro gt, formerly ; maedans 1 fafo, two days ago ; 
i bobongi, to-morrow ; (i )fulee, the third day on ; (i)fafoni, the fourth 
day on; (i)fookao, the fifth day on ; tara‘ena lao rodo, to-night, last 
night; aliali, lakwalakwa, lakwalakwaa, quick, quickly ; maasia, while. 
“When” may be expressed by the use of the verbs lea, lelea, to go, 
totoo, (ijtetoo, to be ; lea also denotes “if + lea bo baita, if tt were a 
big one, 

3. Adverbs of manner.—ilingia, like, as, as if, as It were ; two other 
words mala, alafana, belonging to the language of the hill peoples. 
are sometimes used: writ, thus, as 1t were ; used of reported speech ; 
wrinae, thus: urinana, like ; wria, just as if, like; wria si taa, like 
what? waa, e waa, how!; asia, asasia, completely, too much ; 
saumala (Ataa Cove), granted that ; fala‘ele, mamala‘o‘ons, merely, 
only; fefou, together, at one time, once for all; afui (Ataa Cove), 
altogether ; boro, boroe, mone, ‘oto, bota na, introduce a note of indefinite- 
ness or of doubt or of qualification ; fetei, taari, haply, are used in 
explanations ; ba gives force to the narrative, and also makes the 
diction less abrupt; fasi marks a polite request or conveys an aorist 
force to the verb; go qualifies the preceding word and also conveys 
an idea of limitation: inau go agu‘a, I for my part ; foo go ana, it is 
still there ; go follows law, “again, also”: mau lau go, I too ; lasa, 
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fasa ‘ana, too much; the use of the verbal particle with fasa: ka 
fasa ‘ana, it is too much, shows tasa to be a verb. 


PREPOSITIONS 


l, Simple Prepositions 


Locative +4. Dative fua, fu. 

Motion to wri, suli, isuli, Instrumental ‘ana, ‘ani. 

Motion from faasi, ita. Relation ‘ana, ‘ani, fai, sie. 
Causation _faaji. sia, us, lao, la, 
Position  _fonosi, swusi. Genitive Mit; ¢. 


The locative is seen in ifai, ifei, where ? it is also largely used with 
adverbs of place and time, and it precedes every place name, With 
the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the genitive, and also 
‘ana, va, and fu, all the foregoing prepositions are used with a suffixed 
pronoun, and those printed with a hyphen are never used without 
such pronouns ; ia is followed by the possessive “ana: ifa mai ‘ana, 
from it, from thence. Fonosi, against, opposed to, is used in Ataa 
Cove. Uri denotes “towards, for the purpose of” : lea uria, go and get 
It ; rao uri, to work at a thing ; wri ‘agu, towards me ; wria, for the 
purpose of ; uria taa, wherefore. Suli, isuli, denote “ motion after, 
motion over”: sulia maedani ‘oro, during many days. Faasi denotes 
“motion from”; ita is used of “place whence”: ita mai afer, 
whence ? ita na mai inao, from of old. Faafi means “ about, concerning, 
because of ": faajia si taa, about what? Suusi denotes “ on behalf 
of, protecting, opposing”: bakae suusi, to accuse; fake suust, to 
withstand. Fonosi means “against, to meet.” Fu, to, appears in 
fu i fera nia, to his village ; funitei, to whomsoever ; fua generally has 
the pronoun suffixed as the object. 

Of the two instrumental prefixes ‘ana, ‘ani, which denote “ there- 
with, thereby ", ‘ana is used by itself alone, or else js followed by an 
article before the governed noun: ‘ani is generally followed by a’ 
pronoun: ‘ania, therewith; doo ‘ani nau, a thing for me to do: 
‘ani laa, with what ? and not aniataa, ‘Ana also denotes “ concerming, 
from, of, by, time when”: te ngwane ‘ana tooa nae, a man of that 
people ; ‘o ngalia ‘ana atei, from whom did you get it? soea ‘ana 
hatana, call him by his name. ‘Ani denotes “ concerning, with, of, 
in”: te ngwane ‘ani maku kwakwaoa, a man in white clothing ; 
ngwane ‘ani gamu, a man of your company; ‘ant may be followed 
by a pronoun denoting the object. 
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Fai means “ with”: fainau, with me; ni may be added : fainia, 
with it, moreover, and. 

Sie, sia, is a noun and is never used without a suffixed pronoun. 
Its meaning is “ at, at the house of, to, towards’. By the ordinary 
Melanesian idiom “place at” is used of “ motion towards” : 
siegamelu, at our house ; siena ere, at the fire; lea mai siequ, come 
here to me; faataima siena, show it to him; gani siena, ask him for 
it. The locative i may precede ; the form sia is used as well as ste. 
Usi means “over, on behalf of, protecting ”. Lao, la, denote “in, 
inside”; the pronoun of the object may be suffixed to Iao. 

The genitives ni, i, have been dealt with under nouns; + is the 
genitive in most general use ; both of them are used to express purpose, 
and ni denotes “ for, belonging to”: gera mou ni oli, they feared to 
return; of mia ni rosuli, he will not obey. 


2. Compound Prepostions 
These are nouns which are used with the locative; the pronoun 
may be suffixed as the actual object, or as an anticipatory object when 
the actual object follows: + fafo, above, i fara, beneath, ¢ lao, i lalo, 
within, inside, in; suv i lao, the Mara Masike channel. Certain verbs 
are used as prepositions ; maasi, to await, maasia, while ; qarang., 
to be near, garangia, near, close to. 


ConJUNCTIONS 
Copulative ma, Disjunctive langi, langi taa, ma 
Adversative taa, ma faa, ma, langi, ma ka lang. 
Connective sui, sui na, si faa, Conditional ‘ana, so, 1, aso, ata, 
Illative if. 


The copulative ma is used following the noun in summaries : 
ita ma, manu ma, fish and what not, birds and what not. Taa is 
probably the numeral taa, one. Ma langi, ma ka langi, or not, are used 
at the end of the sentence. A mark of quotation is writ. “ Neither- 
nor” is expressed by a negative followed by ma. ‘Until ” is dao ‘ana, 
lea ka dao. | 

NUMERALS 


The numerical system is decimal. All numbers over the ten 


are expressed in tens. 
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1. Cardinals 
1. efa, taa, te, t, ata. 6. € ono, 
2. € rua, To, rt, 7. e itt. 
5. e olte, 8. ¢ hwalu, 
4. e fai, 9. « sikiwa. 
5. é lima. 10. ¢ tangafulu, akwala, 


In numbers other than eta, one, the initial ¢ is omitted in quick 
counting. The article na is used with all the numbers except efa 
and fangafulu. In composition “one is taa or te, “two” is ro: 
aa, te, also denote “a”. “only”; tis used in Ataa Cove. Rua is 
reduplicated into rurua. Awalu, eight, is used of an indefinite number, 
or to express totality. Yangafulu is the “tenth” of a series ; akwala 
is used for “ten ” denoting a unit: akwala fono na, a full ten. To 
express the units above ten mana may be employed : akwala mana fai, 
fourteen. In general practice mana is omitted : akwale (akwala e) 
doo fai fe doo, ten things four things, fourteen. A number short of 
ten Is sarenga: via sarenga, fish short of ten; akwala ma ka sarenga, 
ten and some over, 

A“ hundred " is tangalau, e tangalau ; the construct form tangale 
is only used of fish ; for a hundred of everything else the methathetic 
form talenge is used : talenge ngwane, a hundred men; talenge si doo, 
a hundred things. The sum above the hundred may be expressed 
by mana, but in practice mana is generally omitted: tangalau fai 
agala fai, one hundred and forty-four. ‘Thousand ” is toont, tuwni : 
foons si doo, a thousand things. “Ten thousand ” is mola: molai 
koi, a thousand yams; mole alo, a thousand taros; “ hundred 
thousand is kudu: Kudu i alo, 100,000 taros; Kudu Je niu, 100,000 
coconuts ; kudi (kudu 1) doo, countless numbers of things, 

Special words are used for the tens of certain objects: finita with 
the genitive ¢ is used of “ten” of taros or yams: finite alo: koli is 
“ten of shell-moneys: obit malefo, ten shell-moneys; lilio, te 
he, is “ ten” of bread-fruit; duilu, ten kauve, pandanus mats ; 
sinola is “ten” of garfish, and is also used for a “thousand” of 
areca nuts. Fulu, a part of tangafulu, ten, with the genitive #, and 
with faa, one, prefixed, is used of shell-moneys with ten strings : 
taafuli ‘ae, a shell-money consisting of ten strings ; faafuli lifo, ten 
porpoise teeth; faafuli doo, ten things: ro sikwa taa fulu, ten, 
in an unusual system of counting; ada is “ten"™ of coconuts: 
ade mits, 
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2. Ordinals 


The cardinals with a noun ending na (la) form ordinals :— 


First, efana. Fourth, fava. Seventh, fiuna. 
Second, rwanda, Fifth, limana. Bighth, keaula, kwoula. 
Third, oula. Sixth, onona, Ninth, sifwana. 


The ordinals precede the noun: ruana ngwane, the second man ; 
the article na may precede, The ordinals are used to express the 
number of times: ruana lau nia lea kou, he went away the second 
time. Ruana also means “ friend, fellow’, and is used with the 

essive : na ruana ‘agera, their fellows, 

“Tenth” is tangafulu ‘ana. “ One hundred and twenty-first ~ 
is rendered tangalau, ro akwala mana etana, or, eta is employed instead 
of mana etana. 

The forms oula, kwaula (kwoula) probably show la used instead 
of na, and with a dropping of the ! of olu, kwalu. ‘‘ How many” 18 
fita, efita ; efita is used with the noun termination na: e¢fitana, what 
number is it ? 

The article fe is used to form multiplicatives: te fe doo, once ; 
ro fe doo, twice ; tefe lealaa, one journey ; haasigu ka fita fe ade taalaa 
fuagu, how often shall my brother harm me? The causative faa does 
not make multiplicatives. 

EXcLAMATIONS 

Iu, iuka, assent ; waa, verily, is used at the end of a speech by the 
listeners to signify assent or approval; aia, well then! ne, is it 50, 
is used in questions ; ‘ae is used after the names of persons addressed : 
ngwela ‘ae, you! (boy, or girl, or adult person); ¢ precedes personal 
names in address: ¢ aarai, sir; oi denotes reproof or regret ; i) 
maa ae, alas, father ! oi tee “ae, alas, mother ! are cries of lamentation ; 
ku is added to the names of persons who are summoned; 4 denotes 
“don't!” “mind!” ai calls attention; ¢, e¢, denote disapproval ; 
ea is equivalent to “ is that so |" used after a statement ; ceri denotes 
“that’s the way!” and is used as an encouragement. 














4A STUDY OF THE LANGUAGE OF MARAU SOUND, 
GUADALCANAL, SOLOMON ISLANDS 


By W. G. Ives, M.A.. Litt.D,, Research Fellow, University of 
Melbourne 


HE material for the study here presented was collected during 4 
short stay at Marau Sound in 1927, in pursuance of my research 
work, Bishop Patteson, of the Melanesian Mission, published 
grammatical notes of the language of Marau Sound at Auckland, 
New Zealand, about 1860, together with a short catechism, a transla- 
tion of the Apostles’ Creed and the Lord's Prayer, and a list of words. 
This material was edited by von der Gabelentz, and was published in 
his Melanesischen Sprachen, Leipzig, 1873. I have worked through the 
material and corrected it where necessary. The two pieces of transla- 
tion, Creed and Lord’s Prayer, which appear in von der Gabelentz. 
are too faulty to be inserted here as specimens of the language, and 
[ had not the opportunity of correcting them. 

Bishop Patteson had several men from Marau Sound with him 
at Auckland, among whom, according to the information given to 
me, were Tootoo, Waaro mae, Wathunu, Nini pua, Porike, Porasi 
(who died at Auckland), and also Vouvete of Kaoka, a village on 
the mainland near by, The large percentage of San Cristoval words 
and grammatical constructions which appear in Bishop Patteson's 
material, as quoted by von der Gabelentz, is probably due to the 
influence of Taroaniara, a San Cristoval man, who acted as guide on 
the visits to Marau Sound, and whose wife was a Marau Sound woman. 
Taroaniara was with the party at Auckland, and evidently acted as 
interpreter. He may even have been commissioned by the Bishop 
to render certain stock pieces, e.g. the Creed, into the language of 
Marau Sound. This supposition would account for the presence in 
the translations of words like taht, to live, fataro (San Cristoval dadaro) 
for “ ross", and for such grammatical constructions as ia, personal 
article in Cristoval, instead of a, the Marau Sound usage. Also 
‘¢ would account for the use of mi, demonstrative article, and wa, 
personal pronoun 3rd singular. However, there is good internal 
evidence that the work in the main was done by the Bishop. 

During my stay at Marau Sound I made a list of words, and 
confined myself mainly to that, and to the editing of Bishop Patteson’s 
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material. The speech of the people is a difficult one owing to the 
uncertainty of some of the sounds, to the free interchange of J and r 
in words, and above all to the way in which the people speak. There 
is no movement of the upper lip in speaking, the lips are but slightly 
parted, and the speech is thrust forward as it were. Little stress 
is put on the words, and the result is a running sound of words, making 
it very difficult to distinguish between individual words and to catch 
what is said. There is but little rise and fall of sound. The accent, 
if any, falls on the last syllable. 

The use of the diaeresia over the vowel d, denotes the “ Umlaut a 
4 changing to e after a preceding i or w and with ¢ and u following. 
The Marau Sound people do not always observe this change in the par- 
ticular words, and also they make the change in an arbitrary fashion. 
The sign * denotes a dropped consonant, and in the spoken language 
there is a‘ break” in the pronunciation where such a sign is employed 
in the written language. The consonants thus dropped are “the 
Melanesian g”, k,l, n, 8, t. Words spelt with a hyphen, e.g. maeta-, 
are used only with the suffixed pronouns ku, mu, na, ete. 

The Marau Sound people are immigrants from places on the coast 
of Big Mala, Waisisi, Uhu, ete., and the language has no connexion 
with the languages of Guadalcanal, but is probably a form of the 
language spoken by the Areare people of the south end of Big Mala. 

A GRAMMAR oF THE Lancuacre or Marav Sounp 
Vowels: a, ¢, i, 0, u. | 
Diphthongs : ae, ai, ao, au, ei, ow. 
Consonants : w, v, r, k,l, t, n, m, p, A, «. 

The vowels have the Italian sounds. There are both long and short 
sounds of the vowels, and the doubling of a vowel, except when a 
“ break ” occurs, denotes a lengthening of its sound ; raa “to go, to 
come”. The sound of kis hard ; vis used for win some words, There 
are no closed syllables. 

- ARTICLES 

(a) Demonstrative :-— 

Singular: ‘a, na; hai, maa, mani, wari. 

Plural: ‘a‘a, hua, lai, rai, ni, ‘i, ‘ii; akira, kira; mora: waru. 

(5) Personal: a. 

1. Von der Gabelentz gives ni as an article: Kauraha ni am, 
Giod the Father, but there can be no doubt that this is a mistake. 
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Tfound no trace of ni as a singular article, and in the instance given, 
the word ama, father, is never preceded by an article, This 1 should 
probably be nia, he, Nouns are commonly used without any article 
at all: ora nau, my canoe; mane wouna, that man there. When it 
is desired to call attention to the noun, ‘a, na, may be used both in an 
‘ndefinite and also in a definite sense : na ‘ai, a tree ; ‘a keu, a cockle ; 
na mora ni mane, a thousand men; na taa‘i, what things ¢ ‘a taa, 
what thing ?; ‘a are naw nena, that is mine; ‘a mera tou, that boy 
there, The form ‘a is na with the loss of n. 

9 Hai appears in hai horo’a, a day ; Aai rato, a spell of sunshine ; 
rua hai li poni, rua hai rato'a, two days. 

3. Maa expresses “ one, a, piece ", and is used with the genitives 
; ni: maa ni kamuha, one eating of the betel-mixture ; maa rade, 
a reed: rud maani are, two things; maa ni fawa, a landing-place. 
Maa is identical with maa, eye, used of round objects and of individual 
objects. 

4. Mani denotes “a; mani are, a thing ; mani wara, a word ; 
mani rekona, his word, what he said ; ate mani iri di ro'u, another 
way of saying it. 

5. Wari is used of things spherical in shape, of fruit, or of stones, 
the genitives 1, m0, being added ; warts niu, a coconut ; wart 1 hau, & 
ceremonial club. The use of the genitive shows that wari is a noun. 

6. The form ‘a‘a appears to be the plural of ‘a: ‘a’a are nau ni, 
my things. Hwa is used with the genitive mi: hua ni keni na, hua me 
mane na, hua ni haka na, women, men, ships. Lai, rai, precede certain 
nouns, inoni, man, kent, Woman, mane, male, mera, child, and are 
used of persons only. Lai is the same as Florida ler, Sa‘a alei, The 
forms ni, ‘i, ‘¢ follow the noun or pronoun, and are used of things only ; 
they mark the ordinary plural: ‘aa are naw ni, those are my things, 
huu ni ‘ameru, we have colds, are mora‘i, ordinary things, are ‘ont nel, 
these are your things, na taa‘i, what things ? ‘gis used of many things 
to eat: ere ‘aku‘i, things for me to eat, 7 

7. The personal pronouns 3rd pers. pl., ikira, kira, they, are used 
as plural articles of people only : ikira hanua, the people ; kira a are, 
So-and-so and those with him; kira Sa'‘a, the Sa‘a people; bokus 
kira waiti mani, white men’s boxes. The word mora which properly 
denotes “ten thousand ’*is used of a number of things or of people, 
or to express totality: mora ni mane, Many Men, moramora ni are, 
very many things ; the numeral waru, eight, expresses totality ; wart 
mora ni are, countless numbers of things. 
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8. The personal article a is used with nouns expressing kindred 
or relationship, or with personal names: a Mouria; a mama‘a, 
father; a teife, mother, used of definite persons; a Auka, a heina, 
such-and-such a woman ; @ porona, So-and-so; a are, So-and-so, who 
do you mean! This @ is seen in atei, who? (singular), kira atei, who? 
(plural). The word nitia, mother (vocative), may possibly contain 
the feminine article mi, which is used in the Lau language of 
north Mala, 


Nouns 


1. Noun endings.—Nouns which have a special termination showing 
them to be nouns substantive are (a) verbal nouns; (5) independent 
nouns, 

(a) Verbal nouns are formed from verbs by adding the terminations 
na, raa, ta, ha, a. 

Examples: hahi, to cook in an oven, hahina, a cooking ; arahuw, 
to use parabolic language, arahuuta, a parabolic saying; hou, to be 
famous, houraa, a public feast; mae, to die, maefa, a death feast : 
rae, to go, raeha, a journey ; Aoru, to heap up, korua, a company of 
people. 

(6) Independent nouns: The termination is na, and this is (i) added 
to nouns which express kindred or relationship; (ii) attached to 
cardinal numerals to form ordinals, 

(1) The nouns so formed are always preceded by the prefixes 
ma, mai, which mark reciprocity of relationship or of kindred, and by 
the numeral rua “two”: rua mai wartna, mother’s brother and 
sister's son; rua mai ulana, two cross-cousins ; rua maasina, rua mai 
maasina, two brothers, or two sisters. 

(ii) Ordinals: rua, two, ruana, second. 

2. Nouns with possessive pronominal suffizes.—Certain nouns 
take the suffixed pronouns ku, mu, na, etc., denoting the possessor. 
These are nouns denoting :— 

(2) Parts of the body : maa,eye ; maaku, my eye ; ‘ae, leg ; ‘aena, 
his leg. 

(6) Certain states of men or certain things belonging to men ; 
name, life, death, speech, thought: sasa, name, sasana, his name : 
maeta, death, maetana, his death feast ;- wara, word, waraku, my 
word ; manata, thought, manatana, his intention. 

(c) Position, side, end, middle, top: to‘o ‘erena, the top of it; 
1 amina, beside ; 1 maforana, in between; 1 founa, in the middle. 
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(d) All the words expressing kindred or relationship, except those 
for “‘ husband", poro, “ wife,” huka, keni, “child,” mera; teife, 
‘< mother” (Vocative), mama‘a, “ father ~ (Vocative). In the case of 
these six words possession is denoted by the addition of the ordinary 
personal pronouns. 

3 Genitive relation.—The genitive relation of nouns one to another 
is effected by the use of the prepositions nmi ori: mane ni Mara, 
a Mala man; poro m haka, a white man; wari i niu, a coconut, 
Both forms of the genitive are used to express purpose - nasi nt 
tohua, hard to chop; fana ‘oko 1 ta, for you to do it; nekoi tohua 
na ‘ai, | am (for) chopping 4 tree. Another form of the genitive is li: 
maa li tawa, a landing-place. 

4. The instrumental prefix is 1: kau, to grasp with a hook or 
tentacle, ikaw, a crook. 

5. Plurality.—Plurality is marked by the use of the articles hua, 
lai, rai, preceding the noun and used of persons only, or by the use of 
ni, ‘i, ‘i, following the noun and used of things only. 

To a noun ahuta-, denoting totality the pronoun of the third 
person singular, and of all persons in the plural, is suffixed in agree- 
ment with the noun: ahutana taana are, every single thing, ikira 
ahutada, all of them. 

The pronouns denoting possession are suffixed in all persons 
singular and plural to a stem /a-, a noun with a dative use: haku, 
to me, hakaoru, to us; noro haku, listen to me; mane 1 #0 haku. 
my elder brother ; also to a stem maraa- denoting “ self", “ alone": 
nau maraaku, I myself, I alone ; to hike-, of, from among, in the third 
person singular and all persons plural: Aikamiu, from among you; 
to to-, “ mate, companion ” in the first person singular: foku, ““ my 
mate,” used in addressing a child. 

6. Endearirg use: A noun kei, which denotes “woman”, is used 
with the adjective ta‘a, bad, to express endearment or commiseration : 
kei ta'a, poor lady! kei ha‘i nau, my sister; 4 keina, the woman, 
So-and-so, 

The plural of mera, child, is formed by reduplication, memera. 

7. A noun haru denotes some": Aaru ‘et ¢ una, some things are 
like that: a noun ‘di (‘et), denotes ~ person, thing": ‘ei iwera, 
many things; ‘ai ulaa, what person ! are noo na ei noo, this one and 
that : taa‘i olu ‘ei, only three things. 

The forms i, ni, are suffixed to nouns to denote ~ place’, “* posi- 
tion’: i raoni, beside ; ¢ marwi, underneath, i matorai, in amongst. 
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8. There is no grammatical gender; the words mane, male, keni, 
female, are added when there is need to distinguish sex; mera mane, 
a boy; mera kena, a girl. 

9. Nouns expressing relationship, except those instanced above, 
are always used as follows: (a) with a suffixed pronoun: amaku, 
my father; (6) with the termination na and with a reciprocal prefix 
mai, ma: rua maasina, two brothers. 


Pronouns 
1, Pronouns used as the subject of a verb 
Singular : Plural : 
1. inau, nau, na,no. Inclusive: 1. tkia, hia. 
2. +o, ‘o. Exclusive: 1. tami, ‘ame. 
oO. Maia, Nai, nel, 2. tamu, ‘amu, “aw. 
nel, He, é. 4. tkira, kira, 
Dual : Trial : 
pecan a (oe ura. Inclusive: 1. ikoru, koru, kolu. 
clusive: 1, Ban dares 
Exclusive : 1, ierwa, erua, Exclusive: 1. terw, eru. 
2. iarua, arwa, 2. wrwru, auru. 
3. ukirerua, kirorua, $. theraoru, kiraoru. 


The forms beginning with i denote emphasis; they are not used 
by themselves as the subject, but are always accompanied by the 
shorter forms without i, which may themselves be used alone as the 
subject. In the first person singular na is used by itself as the subject 
of the verb; na suu‘s raa, I won't go; no is used with the verbal 
particle ko of present or of general time: noko mai raa, I am not 
going ; noko si hura, I have just arrived. Nata, neia when used as 
subjects are followed bye; nei is not used as a subject, but rather as 
a demonstrative: nei ne na, that is it! me is used before proper 
nouns, and the personal article a coalesces: nea are, So-and-so; 
e follows the noun as a second subject, or is used by itself as a 
subject: tant e makata, the daylight (it) lightened; ¢ mai komu 
rami, it is not in our country ; it is also used following a collective 
noun: fai mane e raa siko, the men have gone. 

The pronouns of the third persons singular and plural may be used 
of impersonal or inanimate objects ; Aira is used correctly as a plural 
article in connexion with persons, but not as an ordinary collective : 
tkira hanua, the people ; kira Arosi, the Arosi people. Kira is also 
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used to forma passive ; kira hahia no‘o, is it cooked? Kira followed 
by the personal article a and are, thing (used instead of a personal 
name) denotes a company or a party: kira a are, who are they ? 

The forms beginning with i are used to denote possession: tora 
inau, my canoe, The trial number is used of a more restricted number 
as well as of three people; Kolu, koru, denote “ Let us be going”. 
A chief or a person of importance is addressed in the dual, or trial ; 
and a mother, either by herself or with her child, is addressed in 
the dual. 


2, Pronouns suffixed to Verbs or Prepositions as Object 


Singular : Plural : 
1. naw, Inclusive: 1. sia. 
2. ‘o. Exclusive : 1. ‘ami. 
3. a. 2. ‘amu. 
3. kira, ta, *1. 
Dual : Trial : 
Inclusive: 1. kura. Inclusive: 1. doru, holu. 
Exclusive: 1. erwa. Exclusive: 1. erw. 
2. arua, 2. Gurt, 
3. kirarwa. 3. kiraoru, 


The form ais suffixed to a transitive verb asan anticipatory object : 
ka totoria raurahi, he is waiting for the evening ; fa is used as an object. 
in place of kira, for the sake of shortness, but kira is in common use. 
When things and not persons are in question ‘f is the form used : raa 
ohi'i, go and fetch them. The plural sign ni is added to ha-, hani, 
when things are in question: kuki niu hani tapaiso, to smoke-dry 
coconuts for tobacco. 

3. Pronouns suffized to Nouns or to certain Prepositions 


Singular : Plural : 

lL. Au. Inclusive: 1. ka. 

2. mu. Exclusive: 1. mami. 

3. na. 2. mit. 

o. fa. 
Dual : Trial : 

Inclusive: 1. ba skura. Inclusive: 1. kaoru, ka tkoru. 
Exclusive: 1. mweru, meerua. Exclusive: 1. meru. 

2. maaru, maarud. 2. maawrw. 


3. tarwa. 3. torn, 
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These are the pronouns denoting possession, and they are suffixed 
to a certain class of nouns only, viz. those denoting the names of parts 
of the body, or of relationship terms, with the exceptions noted above, 
or things in close relationship to a man, his name, his speech. They 
are not used of a man’s weapons or house or handbag. Where they 
cannot be employed,the ordinary pronouns are used instead, The forms 
ka ikura, ka ikoru, are composite : nimaka ikura, the hands of us two : 
maraaka ikeru, by ourselves; hamaauru, to you three. The trial 
forms denote a restriction in the number of the persons concerned. 
Words like maraa-, lone, unaided, of one’s own accord, sio-, after, 
according to, which have the above set of pronouns suffixed, noro 
siona waraku, hear and do what I say, nau raa maraaku, I went of 
my own accord, are evidently nouns, but they have no independent 
use apart from the use with the suffixed pronouns. 


4. Possessive 


There is only one possessive, ‘a, a noun to which the suffixed 


pronouns are added ;— 


Singular : Plural : 
lL. ‘aku, ‘aku‘a, ‘aku's. Inclusive: 1, ‘ake, 
2. ‘amu, ‘amu‘a, ‘amu's. Exclusive: 1, ‘ameami, 
3. ‘ana, ‘ani, 2. “anal. 
a. ata, 
Dual : Trial : 
Inclusive: 1. ‘aka ikura, ‘ata ikura, Inclusive: 1. ‘akaoru. 
Exclusive : 1. ‘ameeru, ‘ameerwa, Exclusive: 1. ‘ameru, 
‘amerua. 
2. ‘ameaarva, 2. ‘amaauril. 
3. ‘atarua. 3. ‘atauru. 


The possessive 1s used (1)of things to eat and drink, In the singular, 
first and second person, the addition of ‘i, ‘akw‘i, ete., denotes that 
several things are in view for a person to eat ; (2) when the meaning 
is “for: to's ‘amu'a, work for you; naia ka raa ‘ana, he went off 
for his part ; (4) when the meaning is “* belonging to, with, at’: kai 
wi ‘ana, his right hand: to's ‘ana, to work at it; totohu ‘aku, of my 
own accord. These forms serve as the objects of those verbs to which 
the pronoun cannot be suffixed, or they are used as objects when an 
adverb intervenes between a transitive verb and its object : ¢ hana 
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ta‘a ‘aku, he shot and wounded me badly. The form ‘ani is used with 
prefixed : ka to‘o i ‘ani, it hits it. 
5. Demonstratives 

The demonstratives are na, nee, nei, me nel, noo, this, these, thus ; 
na wou, neena, ni noo, wouna, that, those. 

Examples :—a mane na, this man; inau na mai to‘o are, as for me 
L have nothing; are nau ni nei, this is mine; ‘et nei, this thing ; 
mae noo, that man, you (Vocative) ; are noo warita, thing of old time, 
formerly ; i apani asi na wou, in that part of the sea over there; naia 
na, that’s it! ‘o hura na, you have come then ! 

INTERROGATIVE Pronouns 

The interrogative pronouns are tei, who ! taa, what ? The personal 
article a is prefixed to fei: atei, who! singular, kira atei, who ! plural. 
Atei means “ what is the name of the person?” The article ‘a is 
prefixed to taa; ‘a taa, what ! hana taa, what for ? 

INDEFINITE PRONOUNS 

Tactaena means “ one, some ” ; ‘ana taetaena horo‘a, at some time ; 
‘aana, taalaana, means “ every’; ahutana taana are, all and sundry 
things ; “ another, different ” is ale, which is probably the Mota fea, one. 

Retative Pronouns , 

There are no relative pronouns. Their place is supplied by the 
suffixed pronouns, a demonstrative being added : inaia a porona 
kira ka iria, he is the man whom they were talking about. 

VERBS 

Words may be used as verbs by prefixing the verbal particles, 
but words which are the names of actions are naturally verbs. Certain 
words have special prefixes or terminations which further mark them 
off as verbs, The verbal particles precede the verb. 

1. The verbal particles are ka, ko, kat. 

Ka is used with all the pronouns which are the subject of the verb, 
but not with the forms no, ‘o. The pronoun need not be used where 
the idea is impersonal: ka ufa, it 1s raining. The time is the ordinary 
or the historic present. Ko is used only with the shortened pronominal 
forms no, ‘o: noko raa, 1 am going; ‘oko raaia, you know it. The 
time is the ordinary or the historic present. The illative #1 may be used 
with both ka and ko, or may replace them altogether : ‘o si ke hura na, 
have you just arrived ? i may be added to ko in order to express 
purpose : hana ‘okoi ta, so that you may do it. 
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Kai is used of a definite future: mane kai mae, men will die. 

2. Times and Moods.—A subjunctive is formed by ‘ana, if, when, 
used with the verbal particles. 

The illative is si, thereupon, in that case, for the first time: noko 
haro simouka ka‘u kolu si raa, we shall go after [ have had a smoke. 
The verbal particles need not necessarily precede. 

The dehortative is mana : mana rerehono, don't make a disturbance. 
“Lest is mane: mane kira mae siko, lest they all die. The adverb 
no‘o denotes a preterite and is used following the verb: ¢ mae no‘o, 
he is dead: taa wow ‘ana, ¢ sient no‘o, it makes no difference, it is all 
right. Sike, finished, may be used after the verb as a preterite : 
e ‘ani siko, he has eaten (finished). Aa‘u denotes a preterite and 1s 
also used to make the speech less abrupt. Haro, raro, denote “ conse- 
quent upon “ or convey the idea of “ gently, a little” ; they precede 
the verb, 

$. Negative Particles.—The negative particles are mai and 
suu‘i, and are used preceding the verb ; suu‘i is used as a dehortative 
and as a strong negative: noko mai raa, [ am not going; mau mat 
torea mai, I did not bring it here; na suu't rae, I won't go; ‘o 
suu‘i iria, don't say it! A word ‘di is used as meaning “ not to be” : 
‘o wria e “di, did you think it wasn’t so? The ordinary negative is 
mao, “no, not,” and this is used also as a negative particle; e mao 
neena, it 18 not so. 

4. Suffites to Verbs.—There are certain terminations which when 
added to intransitive verbs, i.e. to verbs to which the pronoun of the 
object cannot be attached, make them definitely transitive. These 
suffixes are of two forms :— 

(a) The vowel ¢ by itself, or a consonant with 7: 1, Ai, Li, mi, ni, 
ri, st. 

(4) The termination 4‘1, which is suffixed by itself to verbs or 
nouns to éonvert them into transitive verbs, or is used with the 
consonants A, |, m,n, r,t: Aa@‘i, ete. The syllable ni may be attached, 
but the forms ending in @‘i are definitely transitive of themselves. 
The termination @‘i, with or without a preceding consonant, often 
conveys a participial force: ponte'r, from day to day ; mowle‘:, only ; 
rapute’i, fallen to the ground. 

5. Prefixes to Verbs.—These are of two sorts, causative and 
reciprocal. The causative prefix is ha‘a ; it may be prefixed to nouns 
as well as to verbs, and it is used with verbs which have a transitive 
suffix, The reciprocal is hai. 
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6. Passive.—The passive is expressed by the use of the personal 
pronoun third person plural, Aira, as subject with the verb, the adverb 
no‘o, already, being added. The addition of a to certain verbs conveys 
a passive sense: siti, to be clear of, sikihi, to detach, sikihia, clear. 

7. Reduplication—Verbs are reduplicated in three ways, and 
there is no difference in the use of the reduplicated forms beyond 
an intensification of meaning. 

(a) By repetition of the first syllable: hara, hahara. 

(b) By repetition of the whole word: hae, kaekae. 

(c) By repetition of the whole word with the omission of the 
inner consonant in the former member: nahu, naunahu. 


ADJECTIVES 


The adjective follows the noun. 

1. Certain words have a form which is only used of adjectives ; 
this form may be either a termination or a prefix. 

(a) Adjectival terminations are ‘a, ra. 

(6) Adjectival prefixes are ma (mama), tai, taka ; taka denotes 
spontaneity. 

‘a is prefixed to verbs and forms a participle : pulo, to turn round, 
‘amulo reversed. 

2, Comparison of adjectives. Degrees of comparison are shown 
by the use of a preposition or an adverb, or by a simple positive 
statement. The preposition used is maant, from, which always has 
the pronoun of the third person suffixed : naia e paina maania, this 
is bigger ; poo ¢ paina maania asuhe, a pig is bigger than a rat. The 
adverbs used are ke, little, and kaka's, very; ¢ ke sient maanta, it is 
a little better ; ¢ patina hakati, it is very, too, big. 

A positive statement carries comparison by implication: ef 
sieni noo, ei laa noo, this is good, this 18 bad, i.e. this is better than that. 
ADVERBS 

1. Adverbs of condition :—mora, only, merely, without any reason , 
maakure, merely, for no reason ; he'eta, only, entirely ; tnau more 
he‘eta, | myself alone ; ke, little, just now; “la ka ke mami‘t, it rains 
a little; no‘o expresses finality or emphasis; ro‘u, again, anew ; 
asia, very ; warita no‘o asi'a, very long ago. 

3. Adverbs of manner :—wua, € ua, yet, still: uwlaa, e waa, how ! 
uri‘i, thus, of reported speech, urifana, like, writaa, like what! una, 
haiuna, thus ; tari, for no reason, anyhow, just ; ta‘ana, certainly. 
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3. Adverbs of time:—siko, finished, past; mora na, mora nena, 
immediately ; pui eni, put noo, to-day; na poni, yesterday ; warifa, 
time past; raahure, to-morrow; poirua, two days hence, pont oru, 
three days hence, to pont tanahwru, ten days hence ; nanita, i nanita, 
when? “ First ” is si: tari “ae e's sta, to be the first to do. 

4. Adverbs of place :—thei, where, whence ; tei ent, kas (ket) em, 
here, this place ; mai, here, hither ; wou, away, there; Akarai, haraini 
(verbs), near; di, therein, thereat, thereby ; ta‘au, east, south ; how, 
north: Ao, down, Aao ¢ (hat) nima, in the house, Affirmation eo: 
negation mao; question Aina, 


PREPOSITIONS 


1. Simple prepositions :— 


Locative 1. 

Causative haahi., 

Motion to tale-, tare- ; si0-, 1 Si0-; suri, 1 surt, 
Motion from Wren. 

Dative ha-. 

Instrumental ‘ani, a’‘t. 

Relation ‘ana, ‘ani, d‘t; ha‘ini-; honosi-; i em-. 
Purpose hana, 

Genitive nt, a, lt, ri. 

Position hatare- ; (ijhaho ; (djhiru ; ‘ohi-. 


With the exception of the locative, the instrumental, the first 
three prepositions of relation, the second and third prepositions of 
position, and the genitive, all the foregoing are used with a suffixed 
pronoun. 

The locative is used of place where, and is prefixed to all words 
denoting place or direction, The instrumental d‘i is used at the 
end of a sentence and denotes “therein, thereat, thereby, thereof, 
thereon, therewith ”: kira piepii e*i, they cook it by stone-boiling ; ‘au 
raai rata d's ‘ana taa, how do you name it ! 4 Airw a‘1, on top of it ; ‘and 
hori ei, to trade with; Aana ‘ani 4‘i, for eating ; i epi- means “ along- 
side, at the house of ": horia kent 1 epina, buy a wife for him; ha‘ini 
means “ with"; i hiru, i Auru, i Aaho, all denote “ above, on” ; ‘ohi- 
means “ for, to get"; Aatare- is “ alongside, beside ", 

2. Compound Prepositions,—These are nouns used with the locative; 
the pronoun is suffixed as the actual object or as an anticipatory object 


when a noun follows: «+ marwi, underneath; 1 raoi, i raoni, inside; 
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i hiru,i huru, above, on top of. J na’o, is” before ’: i na‘oku, in front 
of me: i sitis “elder”: mane i sii haku, my elder brother; 1 puri is 
“after”: mane i puriku, my younger brother. 
ConJUNCTIONS 

Copulative na. 

Adversative taa. 

Disjunctive moa. 

Conditional ‘ana, 

Illative si. 

Moa introduces a doubt, “haply’; it is placed at the end of the 
sentence : Aura ‘ana is “ until”; Aa‘ini, with, is used instead of ma, 
and : mane ha‘inia keni, men and women. 

NUMERALS 
The numeral system is decimal; all numbers above the ten are 
1. Cardinals :— 


1. eta, taa,taa’s. =. € ono. 

2. e rua, re. 7. @ hau. 

3. € Oru, 8. ¢ waru, 

4. ¢ hen. 9, @ sia, 

5. e nama, 10. etanahuru ; awera. 


In numbers other than eta, one, the initial ¢ is omitted in quick 
counting. In composition “one” is taa or faq's. Kwalu, eight, is 
used of an indefinite number, or to express totality. Tanahuru is the 
tenth of a series; awara is used for “ten” denoting a unit. To 
express the units above ten mana is used : awara mana ono, sixteen. 
A number over ten, but short of a second ten is expressed by atara : 
awara kai atara moa, haply more than ten. The word fa‘e, to embark, 
is used with taa‘i, one, oru, three, of the number of men that a canoe 
will hold. The prefix to‘o forms a distributive. “One hundred” ts 
fanarau, ¢ tanarau; and the sum above the hundred is expressed 
by mana: tanarau awara mana hai, one hundred and fourteen. “A 
thousand ” is sinora, used of people or yams; pera, is used of a 
thousand coconuts or taros; mora is “ten thousand”, a final number ; 
moramora, numerous ; apa is used of a thousand coconuts. Special 
words are used for the tens or hundreds of certain objects: ata 1 nwu, 
a hundred coconuts ; tohu ni pata, ten shell-moneys. 
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The cardinals with a noun ending, na, form ordinals. 
Third, oruna. Sixth, onona. Ninth, siwana. 
The ordinals precede the noun : ruana mane, the second man. 
“Tenth” is tanahura ‘ana, “One hundred and twenty first.” is 


rendered tanarau ro awara mana eta (etana). E hita, how many ? 
is used with the noun termination na: ehitana, what number is it 2 


3. Multrplicatives :— eyes 
The noun horo‘a, time, occasion, day, is used for multiplicatives: 
taa‘i horo‘a, once; rtia horo‘a, twice, The causative ha‘a does not Peo 
make multiplicatives. | Pa 
EXCLAMATIONS : 
Eo, assent ; waraimori, true! itisso! hina is used in questions ; 
ro mane, two men, calls attention, or expresses surprise. 





MABALE STORIES 
WwiTh A FEW NOTES ON MABALE GEAMMAR 
By J. Taxcue 


A Nes following stories are the first two of a Mabale series. Mabale 
_ is a Bantu dialect spoken by the Ba-mabale (sing. Wa-mabale ; 
both abbreviations of moto wa Mabale, a Mabale-man and batu 
ba.Mabale, the Mabale people). 

The Bamabale live on the right bank of the Congo River, up 
but especially down Nouvelle-Anvers." They also occupy the immediate 
hinterland and are even found in a few places on the left bank, opposite 
the same central town. 

The Bamabale belong to the group of tribes we ustially call Bangala. 
Amongst them are the Iboko, who also live at Nouvelle-Anvers, and 
whose ancestor Mata-Boilk (i.e. grandson of Boik1) has become famous, 
since his encounter with Stanley; further, the Mbenga, Motembo, 
Losengo and Boloki (between N.A. and the mouth of the Mongala) ; 
the Ndobo and Mbundzi (down N.A.), all on the right bank. The 
Bafots (near Lisala) and the eleku (at Lolanga and near 
Coquilhatville) ; the Libinza, Ewakn, and Likoka (im the hinterland, 
on the Ngiri). 

We should now like to emphasize the fact that none of those peoples 
ever called themselves Bangala, which name was given to them by the 
Europeans and is a transformation of the only known term Mangala.* 
Mangala, then, is the name of different villages of the country, and 
according to the opinion of some authors, originally the name of a chief, 
which may have come to design later on a village and finally a whole 
country. All those tribes speak kindred dialects and also belong 
together from an ethnological point of view. We shall call their dialects 
Negala-dialects. Bangala or Lingala is the name of the commercial 

We have the pleasure of acknowledging here our indebtedness to 
Mer. E. de Boeck, the Bishop of N.A., who kindly put at our disposal 
original texts of those and other Mabale stories, and Iboko and Libinza 
as well, and so considerably facilitated our work. 

1 The inland name of N.A. is Mankanza. In fact, N.A. arose from the junction of 
four small villages. 

2 Which is easy to be understood, owing to the close connection of m and b, and 


the fact that ba was a known prefix to names of tribes, The correct form would have 
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mongo na mobembe 
THE ANTELOPE AND THE SNAIL 
mojgo nad mobembe (1) babeteke ntembr. (2) mango 
The antelope and the snail laid a wager. The antelope 
jo tr(3): “jemobembe oko(4) moto we; te todzai, (5) 
he so: “thou snail art not aman not: if we had a ron 
wantrwa (6) nga nenakoleki."’ (7) mobembe jo tr: 
on the spot I shall overtake thee,” The snail he so: 
“ waokondeka (8) we." mokia (9) akwei (10) bebi (11) bandr 
“ Thou wilt not overtake me not!" Thereupon he took friends of him 
banso, ababeidza (12) esika esika esika, bango 
all, he put them place place place. They 
bansa bakoki na = yanga. (13) mokia(9) jo wawi(14) 
all were sufficient for theisland. Thereupon he alone 


mobembe ae mongo §. bakundodgi(15) mbangu. 
the snail and the antelope, they ran quickly. 
mongo abeki mobembe moabaka (16) jandr 
the antelope called the snail who was (on) his 
esika (17) mpr(18) mobembe monamei aambi 
place and snail that very one replied 
jo tr: “nalo bo:.”’ bakundodgi mbangu, mpr 
he BO : “Tam first.” they ran quickly and 
mango abeki mobembe: ‘“mobembe  e::!" 
The antelope called the snail : * snail ee 
mobembe aambi jo tr: “nolo bo:."" 
The snail replied he 80 : “T am first.”” 
bakundodgi _bobele (19) mbangu. mongo 
they ran presently quickly, The antelope 
abimi o mbata (20) ja janga. mokia 


cameout at theupstream-end of the island. Thereupon 


mobembe monamei akodsi (21) jo tr: 
the snail that very one said he so: 
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“nga nakoleki * (22) toibukana, (25) 
““T have overtaken thee I. We did not break one another, 
oibukia (24) mpt  ekolo. mokia mango 
thou madest not break and aleg. Thereupon the antelope 
akolo(21) tz: “e §§modgika, ndgokandr (25) 0 na 
says, so: “e uncle, nevertheless thou with 


nkasu.” (26) dginamei dziidgi. (27) 
strength.” That veryone is finished. 


NoTES 


(1) moggo and mobembe are no generical terms. The mongo 1s 4 
big antelope and the mobembe a big snail. Also mombembe ; Mabale 
often introduces a nasal before the accent; ex: en'sulun'gutu, an 
owl (bobangi, estkulikuti); miete mim'be, two trees, (-be=two) ; 
amim'bomi, he has killed himself (mi, reflexive pron., boma to kill). 
Compare Engl. nightingale with Germ. Nachtigall ; Du. comfoor, 
with Fre. chauffoir. 

(2) babeteke ntembt. babeteke < ba-o-bete-ke, remote definite 
past tense of bete, to hit. mtembr, doubt, discussion, wager ; 
literally : to hit the doubt, ntembris properly the name of the ntembr- 
stick, used at that occasion. montembrt = branch of bread-fruit- 
tree. Compare ndeko, friend, and tena ndeko, to conclude terms of 
peace, to become friends, literally: to cut the ndeko-stick; cf. 
Weeks’ Amongst Congo Cannibals, p. 73. 

(3) jo = he, ye = thou. This explains to us the citative particle 
jetz: from je kolo tz, thou say thus; ex. moto mosu te ajei, jet 
tomeki nebenda bwato o mokidgi, when another man will come here, 
say, (i.e. then) we could try to carry the prow ashore (cf. E. de Boeck 
Lingala, p. 75). 

(4) oko, from ko, not to be, negative of lo, to be. ko is also 
used as negative time-prefix. 

(5) todgai, indefinite past tense of dgata, to run < todgati. 
Compare nkoi, leopard = nkapi, ma’asa, twins < mapasa. 

(6) wantrwa, immediately, recently < wa-ntr-wa; remnant of 
locative class 16, wa—B. pa; also in wa-lo?, where ?, wabo(mei), 
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here, wana(mei), there, and waidgi it is finished (i.e. here is finished) ; 
-idzi = indefinite past tense of ila, to finish ; -ntr — nee. 

(7) nenakoleki, near future of leka. ne, future prefix, na, I; ko, 
thee: leka, to overtake, — 

(5) wakondeka < o-ako-m-leka. Negative remote future of 
leka. o, thou; -ako, neg. part.; m-, lst person, personal pronoun, 
direct object; nd < m-l. 

(9) mokia, thereupon, then. mokia is a substantive meaning 
the back. 

(10) akwei, indefinite past tense of kwa, to take; no difference 
as to pronunciation with kwa, to fall. a- refers to mobembe, 

(11) bebi, contraction of ba-ebi, acquaintances + eba, to know. 

(12) ababeidga, ba = bebi, beidga, to put. 

(15) Janga = e-anga, < esanga bi-). Mabale often drops 
initial s or s between two vowels; ex: eke, to laugh, ila, to finish, 
omba, to buy, ula, to betray; sins eye, manga, palm-wine, lo'ka:, 
leave, -"beu, green, -’kue, short, pa, to give (Iboko e:). Other Ngala 
dialects would say: seke, sila, somba, sula, lisu, masanga, lokasa, 
-besu, -kuse, pesa. Mabale also inserts s between nasal and stressed 
vowel: ex.: mbeli n-s-'otu, sharp knives (sing. mbeli e-otu, adj. 
-otu, sharp); mbwa n-s'-indu, black dogs (sing. mbwa e-'indu, adj. 
-indu, black); bon-s"eke nga? do you laugh at me? (bo-, you, 
n-, personal pronoun direct object, me; -s-, inserted ; -eke, to laugh. 
an-s-‘oki, nga, he understood me (a, he, n-, me, -s-,‘inserted, -oka, 
to understand. Stapleton, Comp. Handbook of Congo Languages, 
p. 23, says: “‘ —: anseniki..."’ Here the nasal prefix n-, me, retains 
the initial consonant of sene.” But we cannot agree, the initial con- 
sonant of -otu, being p- (potu), -indu, having none and oka coming 
from *joka, B g. 

(14) wawi, the numeral one is -awi and takes in the first class 
prefix o-. 

(15) bakundodgi, remote definite past tense of kundola, to 
walk, to run, 

(16) moabaka, remote definite past tense of “lo”, to be. 
Indicative present nalo, [ am; near definite past tense na-imbi-ki, 
I was; remote definite past tense, na:imbaka or na-a-baka; future 
ndenabei or ndenambei, near future nenabei or nenambei. The 
negative indicative present is nako ; near definite past tense naidgiki, 
remote definite past tense na-ako-imbaka or na-ako-(m)-baka, future 
nde-na-i-ba or nde-na-i-imba; near future ne-na-i-ba. N. imba in 
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Mabale is used in the sense of to slumber, and dgala, in that of to sit 
down, to be present, alive ; in Bolok the odpulais: be, and also means 
to sleep. 

(17) jandr esika: the regular order would be (o) esika jandr. 

(18) mp1, and, points to the succession, the conjunction na is 
rarely used for the purpose of connecting parts of sentences, 

(19) bobele before a noun or pronoun means exclusively : bobele 
biu, we alone; after a verb it means immediately, definitely, bakuki 
bobele, they fled immediately, definitely. 

(20) mbata, the up-stream end of the island ; the down-stream end 


is Motengo. 
(21) akodgi, indicative past tense of kolo, to say, to speak, akols, 
simple tense. 


(22) nakoleki, indicative past tense of leka, to depass. ko-, pers. 
pronoun, prefix, 2nd person object. 

(23) toibukana negative indef. past tense ‘of  bukana, 
reciprocal form of buka, to break. 

(24) oibukia, negative indef. past tense of bukia, to make, to 
break, caus. of buka, to break. 

(25) ndgokande — ndgoka, ka. 

(26) o na nkasu for olo na pkasu, thou art with, possesseth strength. 
The verb lo is understood. Compare jo nta molamu for Jo alo nta 
molamu, he is very good. 

(27) dginamei and dgiidgi refer to dgibandga, story, understood. 
dziidgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish. -mei is enclytic, 
emphatic suffix. 


CONNECTED TRANSLATION 


The antelope and the snail laid a wager. The antelope said : “ Thou 
snail, thou art not a man, if we were to run I should immediately 
beat thee.” The snail said: ‘“ Thou wouldst not beat me.” Thereupon 
the snail gathered all his friends and-placed them one next to the other. 
They were numerous enough to reach from one end of the island to the 
other. Then the snail he alone and the antelope set off quickly. The 
antelope cried to the snail who was staying on his place, whereupon 
that very snail replied : “ [ am first.” They went on running quickly, 
and again the antelope cried to the snail: “allo, mobembe!” The 
snail then answered: “I am first.” They kept on running quickly. 
The antelope came out at the up-stream-end of the island. Then 
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the snail, who was placed there said: “ I have beaten thee. We were 
not of the same strength and thou hast not beaten me.” Then the 
antelope said: “I say, my dear, after all I must confess that thou 
art strong.” So the story ends. 


| santongr (1) 
njama =e insg (2) jakendeke (3) bokila. bakomi (4) 0 
Animals all went hunting. They arrived on 
janga, $$ baluboi (5) o molako, badgadgi. (6) 
an island, they landed on a fishers-encampment, they sat down. 
na nkele, badgai (7) nekokwete (8) bokoto. 
In the morning, they set out to fell the bokoto. 
bad gai (7) na = janga, baeni (9) nkema. bakwei (10) 
They walked about in the island, they saw apes. They took 
bikoko, § baindi (4) mjete, mikwei(ll) o nse. 
axes, theycutdown trees, theyfell on the ground. 
babomi (4) nkema  ndgikt,(2) —_ bateni (4) makondgi, (12) 
They killed apes many, they cut stakes, 
bakedgi(6) matala,  baiti (4)  nyama. 
they made dry-stands, they dried the flesh. 
na nkele batunani : (13) “ waikala (14) na 
In the morning they asked one another: “ who will stay in the 


molako, nda?" mongo akodgi (15) na bebi: “bole (16) 
encampment, who?” The antelope said to the friends: “ let 
nga naikala.” (17) mongo aikadsi, (6) bebi  bakei. (18) 
me thatIstay.” Theantelope stayed, thefriends went on. 
santongr oakwei(l0) kai na bwato, amedgi (6) 
Santonge took paddle and canoe, he crossed 


oo lei, aembi(4) mndgembe: (19) “ santongr bya, 
(in) the river, he sang songs : “ Santonge bya, 
santongt bya, naluka, nasuma (20) ykai 
Santonge bja, I row, I handle the paddle 
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janga bya, jaumbaka (21) nd nga 
of me bja, which I have paddled round with I 
mitengo bja, na koi,(22)nebele na 


the down-stream ends of the islands bja, and Koi and Ebele and 


joto bya, na —langalanga na baseka na =matuka 
foto bja, and  Langalanga and Baseka and Matuka 


nd ndangemedgi, santongt ba, santong! bya.” 
and Ndangemezi, Santonge — bja, Santonge bja.” 
akomi (4) 0 molako, aeni (9) mogo, adgadgi. (6) 
He arrived in the encampment, he saw the antelope, he sat down. 
santongr akodgi(15) na mongo: “ eikadgi nde je?” (23) 
Santonge said to the antelope: *~ hast stayed then thou?” 

mango abati. (4) santongr atomi (+) mango 

The antelope said yes. Santonge sent the antelope 
jo tt: “kankwela (24) bikakalu ) bwato. 


he so: “go and fetch for me grubs (of insects) on the canoe. 
mongo akei (18) nekabimokwela. (25) ajyei na bjango (26) 
The antelope went to fetch them for him. Hecame with them 
amotumbedgi, (27) bibedzi, (28) amopei, (29) 
he roasted for him, they were ready, he gave him, 
alei. (50) aidgidga (31) _—inele, (32) amoongi (33) pyama : 
he ate. He finished to eat, he asked him meat : 
“ modgika, (34) mpa (35) mwamomi. (56) monatindela (57) 
“ Uncele, give me the little meat which is hanging down 
0 botala, (35) nale. (39) mange amopei, (40) 
from the dry-stand, that I may eat. The antelope gave to him, 
alei. (30)  abobi (41) = neonga. (42) mongo amoimi. (43) 
he ate. He (began) again to ask. The antelope refused to him. 
santongt aoki (4) nkele, amolemoledgi (44) mango, mbia 
Santonge fell anger, he was cross with him the antelope, thereupon 
babuni. (4) santongt aneti (‘) mongo, akwei, (10) 
they fought. Santonge beat the antelope, he took, 
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akangi (4) mango, amobwaki (45) 0 nsing 

he bound the antelope, he threw him into the roots 
ja makakau. santongr akwei (10) njama 

of the lianas. Santonge took the meat 
iso, akei (18) nao = Jango. mango aledgi (6) 
all, he went away with it. The antelope cried 
jo tr: ‘bobakeke (46) bokila, toke ; sontongr 


he 80: “Who went hunting, let us go; Santonge 
amboma, (47) toke, ambodgidga (48)  njama, toke.” 
is going to kill me, let us go, has deprived me of the meat, let us go.” 


bebi _— bayei, (10) bakomi (4) o molako,  babeidga (49) 
The friends came, they arrived in the encampment, they placed 


njama 0 nsé, bakei, (18) baikakwa (50) mongo, 
the venison on the ground, they went, and they took the antelope, 

bamoutodgi, (51) nkekele, jamokangaka (52) 
they unfastened him the ropes with which had bound him 
santongt. baanginja (5:5) mweja, bababadgi (1) 
Santonge. They gathered fire, they roasted 

njama, baidgidga (31) nebobolo (54) njama., 
the flesh, they finished to roast the flesh, 
butubodgi (55) n89:, bakwei (18) njama, baiti (4) o 
they pierced the intestines, they took the meat they dried on 

botala, balambi (4) njama,  balei. (18) 

the dry-stand. They cooked the flesh, they ate. 

bute boindi. (4) na nkele batunani : (13) 


The sun darkened. In the morning they asked one another: 
“waikala na  molako © nda?" (14) ndgoku yo tr: 
“who will stay in the encampment who?” The elephant he so: 
“yoikala nga.” (23) bebi bakei. (18) santongr akwei (10) 
“will stay I.” The friends went off. Santonge took 


nkai na bwatu, amedszi (6) o lwi, 
paddle and canoe, - he crossed in the river, 
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aembi (4) ndgembw: (19)  ‘* santongt bya, @.8.0... 
he sang songs : ‘* Santonge bja, 

akambidga, (55) aemi (4) ndgoku, adgadgi. (6) 
He landed, he saw the elephant, he sat down. 
amotuni: (57) “ eikadgi nde je?” (23) ndzoku 
He asked him: “Haststayed then thou?” The elephant 
abati. (4) santongr | atomi (4) ndgoku, akwei (10) 
sald yes. Santonge sent the elephant, he took 
bikakalu, atumbi, (4) alei. (18) santong! 
grubs (of insects), he roasted, he ate. Santonge 
aongi(4) ndgoku njama, amoimi. (+) babuni. (4) 
asked theelephant meat, he refused to him. They fought. 
santongi akwei (10) ndgzaku, amobwaki (45) o 
Santonge took the elephant, he threw him into 
makakau. ndzoku aledzi (6) Jo tr: “babakeke (46) 
thelianas.  Theelephant cried he 80: “who went 
bokila, toke ! ambodgidga (45) njama, toke ! 


hunting, let us go! he has deprived me of the meat, let us go! 


bebi -—bajei, (10) babeidga (49) nyama 0 nse. 
The friends came, they placed the venison on the ground. 
ndgoku abimi, (4) babobodgi (15) njama, 
The elephant came out, they roasted the flesh, 
bakokidga, (:31) balei. (18) 
they made it ready, they ate. 
butu boindi, (4) batuki, (4) nd gkele 
The sun darkened, they slept, in the morning 
batunani: (1:5) “woikala na =molako nda?” (14) 
they asked one another: “ who will stay in the encampment who!” 
gkumba abati (4) jo tr: “ yaikala (23) nga.” 
The tortoise said yes, he a0: ‘“willstay I.” 
nkumba aikadgi, (6) alambi (+) mbila, 


The tortoise stayed, he cooked palm-nuts, 
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aitinja (58) mweja, mbila ibedzi (28) 
he stirred the fire, the palm-nuts were ready 
akatodgi, (59) atoki (15) dgambu, (60) akwei (10) 
he took off the fire, he smashed the pulp, he took 
dzina, (61) abeidga (49) 0 nsinga ja myeja. 
it, he placed on the side of the fire, 
akei nekatima (62) dzitongu. atimi (4) 
He went to dig a hole. He dug 
dzitongn, dziidzi, (63) akwei (10) bitanda, 
a hole, it was finished, he took planks, 
abibeidga, (64) alambi (4) mai, matoki. (65) 
he put them, he cooked water, it boiled, 
santongr ajei, (10) aluboi, (5) akodzi (15) no 
Santonge came, he landed, he said to 
nkumba : “ eikad zi nde jet" (23) nkumba 
the tortoise : “ Hast stayed then thou?” The tortoise 
abati. santong! amoongi (33) dgambu (60) 
said yes. Santonge asked him the pulp 
amopei, (40) —alei. (50) badgai, (7) aeni (9) dgisu:, (66) 
he gave him, he ate. They walked, he saw some other, 
akwei, (10) alei. (30) akomi (4) ") dgitonga. 
he took, he ate. He arrived at the hole. 
santong! auti (67) oO dzitongu. nkumba 
Santonge fell into the hole. The tortoise 
akwei (10) bitanda, adgidgibi. (68) akwei 
took the planks, he shut it. He took 
mai ma mweja, amotei. (69) santong1 
water of fire, he poured on him. Santonge 


awei. (10) mboka §$$ja dszibandga enamei. (76) 
died, Theend of thestory that one. 
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(1) santongt, tantongr or ntantong: is the name of a water-spirit. 

(2) nyama inso. With substantives of cl. 9-10, the adjectives take 
pref. e- and n-; the numerals and pronouns e- and i-; -iki, many, 
has n- and inserts dz: (ndako) n-dg-ikr, many (houses). 

(3) jakendeke, < i-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense of 
kende, to go. 

(4) bakomi, indef. past tense of koma, to arrive. In the same way : 
baindi, babomi, bateni, aongi, baiti, aembi, abati, atomi, abobi, babuni, 
balambi, atumbi, abimi, boindi, batuki, atimi, auti, indef. past tenses 
of inda, boma, tena, onga, ita, emba, bata. toma, boba, etc., all verbs 
in -a.—bakomi, badgadgi, badgai a.s.o. refer to animals (njama) 
personified. 

(5) baluboi, indef. past tense of lubwa, to land. 

(6) badgadgi, indef. past tense of dgala, to sit, to settle. 1+i> 
dzi; also bakedsi, aikadgi, amedgi, batubodgi, bibedgi, aledgi, akatodgi, 
dgiidgi indef. past tenses of kela, ikala, mela, tubola, bela, lela, 
latola, ila. 

(7) badgai < badgati, indef. past tense of dgata, to walk, to run, 

(8) nekakwete, future infinitive of kwete, to cut down. kwete 
to travel, 
bokoto, to cut down the bokoto, is a mood of hunting apes. Here a 
group of apes are surrounded, and at the hunters’ loud crying and 
shouting, they all climb upon the top of the trees. Those are 
subsequently cut down. Such a tree is called bokoto (plur. ma-). 

(9) baeni, indef. past tense of eng, to see. Likewise, aneti, indef. 
past tense of nete, to beat. 

(10) bakwei, indef, past tense of kwa, to take, Likewise, bakwel, 
they took, from kwa, to fall; ajei, amopei, awei, from Ja, pa, and wa. 

(11) mikwei, refers to mete. 

(12) makondgi (sing. bokondgi), name of the fourstakes supporting 
the botala or dry-stand (plur. matala). 

(13) batunani, indef. past tense of tunana, to ask one another, 
reciprocal form of tuna, to ask. 

(14) woikala < o-a-ikala, immediate future of ikala, to stay, to 
remain; w- is the relative pronoun of Cl. 1, o-, referring to moto, 
understood. 

(15) akodsi, indef. past tense of kolo, to say; likewise babobodgi, 
atoki, from bobolo, toko. 
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(16) bole, 2nd pers. plur. of the imperative of le, to let. 

(17) naikala, subjunctive of ikala, to stay. 

(18) bakei, indef. past tense of ke, to go (also kende) ; id. alei from 
le, to eat, 

(19) ndgembeo, plural of loembw or lembw, song. 

(20) naluka and nasuma are simple tenses of luka, to paddle, and 
suma, to handle (the paddle). 

(21) jaumbaka na nga mitengo, by means of which I have paddled 
round the down-stream ends of the islands. jaumbaka, remote definite 
past tense of umba, to paddle round. J is the relative pronoun e and 
refers to nkai. Note the special word-order in this relative construction. 
Compare dgikongo, dginaboma na bisu ndgoku. The spear with which 
we kill the elephants, molango, manaba na bango mabila, the hoop 
by means of which they climb on the palm-trees (sing. libila). 

(22) koi, ebele (nebele = na ebele), joto, langalanga, baseka, matuka, 
and ndengemedgi (or ndangandai) are names of different islands of the 
river. 

(25) eikadgi nde ye? In interrogative sentences the subject is 
generally put at the end, Then the verb is introduced by the 
prepositional pronoun @, referring to esika, place, moment, understood. 
Comp. nda akodgi bonamei, who said so, with ekodgi bonamei, nda? 
said so who? With emphasis the subject is also put at the end: 
joikala nga, I will stay. 

(24) kankwelo, go and take for me, future infinitive of kwela, to 
take for, applicative form of kwa, to take ; 9 = m, pers. pron. prefix, 
Ist pers. ka, prefix to infinitives after the imperatives of ja, to come, 
and ke(nde), to go, etther expressed or understood. Here ke(nde) 
isunderstood. Ex. kende kakwela Bodgoko biliki byande, go and fetch 
Bod joko his things (B.'s things). 

(25) nekabimokwela, infinitive future of kwela. neka, prefix: bi, 
refers to bikakalu, mo, to Santonge. 

(26) bjango, independent personal pronoun, refers to bikalalu. 

(27) amotumbedsi, indef. past tense of tumbela, to roast for, 
applicative form of tumba, to roast. a- subject refers to mango. 
mo, pers. pron. prefix object refers to santongr. 

(28) bibedgi, indef. past tense of bela. bi = bikakalu. Compare 
bele, to be ill, 

(29) amopei, indef. past tense of pa. a = mongo, mo = santongr. 

(30) alei, indef, past tense of le. a = santongr. 


($1) aidgidga, indef. past tense of idgidga, to finish, causative form 
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of idga, to be finished. The indef. past tense of causative verbs always 
ends ina. -, prefix ref. to santong1. Comp. bakokidga, to prepare, 
caus. form of koka to be sufficient, to be ready. 

(32) nele, infinitive of le, to eat. 

(33) amoongi, indef. past tense of onga, to ask, a = santong1, mo = 
mo g0. 

(34) modgika, uncle, mother’s brother. 

(35) mpa, imperative of pa, m-, pers. pronoun. lst pers. object. 

(36) mwamomi, diminutive of momi (plur. miomi). mwa is an 
abbreviation of mwana, child. 

(37) monatindela, indicative present of tindela, to hang down from, 
applicative form of tinda, to hang. mo = mwamomi. 

(38) botala, a kind of table to dry the fish on. 

(39) nale, subjunctive of le, to eat. 

(40) amopei, indef. past tense of pa, to give, a= monge. mo= 
santongt. 

(41) abobi, indef. past tense of boba, which indicates the repetition 
of the action. Compare abobi nekende, he went again, abobi nekolo, 
he spoke again. 

(42) neonga, infinitive of onga, to ask, to beg. 

(43) amoimi, indef. past tense of ima, to refuse. mo = santongr. 

(44) amolemoledgi, indef. past tense of lemolela, to be cross with, 
applicative form of lemola, to be cross, mo = mongo. 

(45) amobwaki, indef. past tense of bwaka, to throw. mo = moygo. 

(46) babakeke, remote definite past tense of ke < ba-a-ba-ke-ke ; 
the first ba is the rel. pron. ref. to bate, understood ; the second 1s 
the pers. pron. The first ke is the verb-stem, the second the suffix. 

(47) amboma, simple tense of boma, kills me, is going to kill me. 
m = personal pronoun, Ist person, object. 

(48) ambodgidga, indef. past tense of bodgidga, causative form of 
bola, to be deprived of, m = mongo. 

(49) babeidga, indef. past tense of beidga, to place. 

(50) baikakwa, successive tense of kwa. -ike-, tense prefix. 

(51) bamoutodgi, indef. past tense of utola, to unfasten. mo = 
mongo. 

(52) yamokangaka < i-a-mo-kanga-ka, remote def. past tense of 
kanga, to bind. ) = the relative pron. i- referring to nkekele; a, 
tense prefix; mo = mongo. 

(53) baanginja indef. past tense of anginja, to take together, 
causative form of angana, to come together, + anga, to organize. 
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(54) nebobolo, infinitive of bobolo, to roast. 

(55) batubodgi, indef. past tense of tubola, to pierce, intensive 
form of tuba, to pierce. 

(56) akambidga, indef. past tense of kambidga, to land. 

(57) amotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask, mo = ndgoku. 

(58) aitinga, indef. past tense of itinja, to stir. 

(59) akatodgi, indef. past tense of katola, to separate, to take off, 
intensive form of kata, to cut. 

(60) dgambu, also dgikamu, pulp. 

(61) dgina, ref, to dgambu. 

(62) nekatima, future infinitive of tima, to dig. 

(63) dgiidgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish, dgi = dgitongu. 

(64) abibeidga, bi- refers to bitanda. 

(65) matoki, indef. past tense of toka, to boil, ma- refers to mai ; 
matoki, is used here as an adjective. 

(66) dgisu:. dgi refers to dgambu. -su: < susu, other. 

(67) auti indef. past tense of uta, to fallinto ...or to come from. 

(68) adgidgibi, indef, past tense of dgiba, to shut, the first dgi- 
refers to dgitongu. 

(69) amotei, indef. past tense of ta, to pour. mo, santongr. 

(70) enamei, demonstrative adjective ref. to mboka, end; mei, 
enclytic emphatic suffix. 


CoNNECTED TRANSLATION 


All the animals went out hunting. They arrived on an island, they 
landed in a fishers-encampment, and settled. The following morning 
they set out to cut down the bokoto-tree. They walked about in the 
island and saw apes. They took their axes and cut down trees. 
These fell down on the ground. They killed many apes, they cut stakes, 
made dry-stands and dried the flesh. In the morning they asked one 
another: ‘* Who is going to stay in the encampment !” The antelope 
said to the friends: “ Let me stay.” And the antelope stayed ; the 
friends went off. 

Santonge took his paddle and canoe, he crossed the river and sang ; 
“ Santonge bia, Santonge bia, I row, I handle my paddle, with which 
I paddled round the down-stream ends of the islands, Koi and Ebele 
and Yoto, bja, and Langalanga and Basaka and Matuka and 
Ndangemegi, Santonge bia, Santonge bia.” Santonge arrived at the 
encampment, he saw the antelope and sat down. Santonge said to ~ 
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the antelope : “ Hast thou then stayed?” The antelope said: “ Yes.” 
Santonge sent the antelope and said: ~ Go and fetch grubs of insects 
for me with the canoe. The antelope set out to fetch some for him. 
He came back with them, and roasted them for Santonge. When 
they were roasted he gave them to him, and Santonge ate them. 
When he had eaten them he asked the antelope for some meat: 
“Friend, give me the little meat, which is hanging down from the 
dry-stand, that I may eat it. The antelope gave it to him, and he ate 
it. Santonge again asked for some. Then the antelope refused. 
Santonge fell angry, he was cross with the antelope, and they fought. 
Santonge beat the antelope, he caught him, he bound him, and threw 
him into the roots of the lianas. Santonge took all the meat and he 
went off with it. The antelope cried: “ You people, who went out 
hunting, come along! Santonge is going to kill me, come along | 
He took all my meat, come along! The friends came, they arrived in 
the encampment, they put the venison on the ground and went to 
take the antelope; they untied him from the ropes with which 
Santonge had bound him. They gathered fire, and roasted the flesh ; 
when they had finished they pierced the intestines, they took the meat 
and dried it on the dry-stand. They cooked the flesh and ate it. 

The day darkened. The following morning they asked one another : 
“ Who is going to stay in the encampment 7” “7, myself,” said the 
elephant. The friends went off. Santonge took his paddle and canoe. 
he crossed the river and sang: “ Santonge bia, etc.’ He landed, he 
saw the elephant and sat down. He asked him: “ Hast thou then 
stayed here?” “ Yes,” said the elephant, Santonge sent the elephant 
and the elephant took grubs of insects ; he roasted them and Santonge 
ate them. Santonge asked the elephant for some meat, but the elephant 
refused to give him any. They fought. Santonge caught the elephant 
and he threw him into the lianas. The elephant cried : ~ You people, 
who went out hunting, come along! He has taken all my meat, 
come along!” The friends came, they put the venison on the ground. 
The elephant came out, they roasted the flesh, and when it was roasted, 
they ate it. 

The day darkened. They slept. The following morning they asked 
one another: “ Who is going to stay in the encampment 7” The 
tortoise said: “I shall stay’ And the tortoise stayed. He cooked 
palm-nuts, he stirred the fire; and when the palm-nuts were cooked 
he smashed the pulp, he took it and put it on the side of the fire. 
He then went to dig a hole. When it was dug he took planks, and 
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placed them (aside), he took boiling water, Santonge came, he landed, 
and said to the tortoise: “Hast thou then stayed?” “ Yes,” said 
the tortoise. Santonge asked him for some pulp. The tortoise gave him 
some. Santonge ate it. They sat down. Santonge saw some more, he 
took it and ate it. And he arrived at the hole, He fell into it. The 
tortoise took the planks, he covered the hole, he took hot water and 
poured it on Santonge. Santonge died, That's the end of the story. 


Notes on GraMMAR 
Preliminary 


Phonetics.'—No difficult sounds are met with in Mabale, and word- 
tone is not to be found. 

The vowels may be represented as follows: i, 1, e, €, a, 9, 0, w, 
and u. Compare dibongo, knee, with dgibongo, bank (of a river); 
mabele, (woman’s) breasts, with mabele, earth: ebembr, dead body, 
with ebembe, female ; -be, two, with -be, bad. 1and w often occur as 
weakened forms of i and u, in unstressed syllables: so we can hear 
bwatu, canoe, as well as bwatwand bwato. But 1 is significant as final 
vowel of sufix -elz, which serves to make nowns of instruments as, 
ebaelr, ladder, from ba, to mount, and differs from -ele, suffix to nouns 
meaning the place where anything is done, as etukele, sleeping-room, 
from tuka, to lie down, 

The consonants are: p, b, t, d, k, g, m,n, 9,1 f,3, ands. There 
is also ) and w and the affricate group dg. 

y only occurs before k org. In Mbundzi we get it before vowels : 
yaya, witch, gai, leopard, bogo, brains, Mabale, nganga, ykoi, bongo. 

ji may occur in the proximity of front-vowels, but as the sound is 
not significant, no special symbol has been adopted. 

F alternates with p and f after m: mata, sheep: mFnti, tax — 
mpata, mfuti (from futa, to pay). 

1 is met with in the case of individual speakers, but is a regular 
sound in Motembo and Mbundzi. There are neither ejectives nor 
implosives, though 6 occurs in some borrowed words as Baga, bridge, 
ni, strong. 6 is the sound usually represented as gw in monBandi, 
nBanza, and yfaka, names of Sudanie peoples in the North of the 
Belgian Congo. 


' We have adopted in this paper the alphabet of the International Phonetic 
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Mabale regularly changes | > dg before i. So the sixth noun- 
prefix (B. li-) in Mabale is dgi, Iboko i-; Ndobo e¢i; Boloki and 
Libinza li-; Motembo and Mbundzi li. The indef. past tense of kela, 
to do, is nakedgi, I did ; kolo, to speak, has nakodzi, [ spoke. Mabale 
also regularly inserts a nasal before stressed syllables, and s between 8 
nasal and a stressed vowel. For examples, see * Mongo na Mobembe ", 
notes 1 and 15. 

Word-building.—An interesting point 1s the derivation of 
eubstantives from causative verbs. The nouns of agents formed from 
simple verbs, prefix mo- to the verb-stem and change its final vowel 
into i: moluki, a rower, from Iuka, to row, to paddle. Others, formed 
from causative forms prefix mo- to the unchanged verb-stem - 
moangidga, a seller, from angidga, to sell: mobikidga, a deliverer, from 
bikidga, to deliver; moangidga, 4 loader, from angidga, to lead. 

Both of them are, asa rule, followed by the possessive construction, 
and never by a direct object, as it may be the case in other dialects, 
which clearly proves that their verbal character is no longer felt ; 
e.g. moembi wa ndgembu, a singer of songs, from emba, to sing } 
mosoni wa bitobo, a tailor of clothes, from sono, to sew. moongidga, 
wa nsu, a dealer with fish ; mobikidga wa batu, a deliverer of men, 4 
doctor. 

We may notice here that the indef. past tense of all primitive verbs 
ends in i, whilst the same tense in the causative ends ina. We say 
nakeki, I looked, from keka, to look, but bamobikidga, they delivered 
him, from bikidga, to deliver, causative form of bika, to be delivered. 


The Noun 


(in Substantives—The noun-prefixes are*: 1, mo- (mao-), pl. 2. 
ba-; 3, mo- (mo-), pl. 4, mi; 5, dgi-, pl. 6, ma-; 7, ©, pl. 8, bi-; 
9, n-, pl. 10, n-; 11, lo- (pl. 10, n-); 14, be- (pl. 6, ma-). 

mondele, a white man, pl. mindele; lisu, eye, pl. misu (ma-isu) ; 
linn, tooth, pl. minu (ma-inu). eboko, arm, pl. maboka ; ekolo, leg, 
pl. makolo. 

The prefix of the infinitive substantive is bo-. Remnants of locative 
classes are: 16, wa (B. pa) in walo? where ; wabo, here ; wanamei, 
yonder; wantrwa (wa-nse-wa), on the spot, immediately ; 17, 9, 
(B. ku), in owo, there, and in -nowo (-na-owo), the demonstrative 


1 According to Meinhof's order. 
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sufix. Diminutives are formed by putting mwa- (abbreviation of 
mwand, child) before the substantive: mwandako, a little house. 

Gender is indicated by means of the words lelz, male (pl. bampelz), 
and mwadga, female (pl. badga); with names of animals ebembe 
(pl. bibembe), is used for the feminine. 

The Adjective—The adjective-roots are, of course, few in number. 
They are: -nene, great; -ti, little; -lamu, good; -be, bad: -lai, 
long; -kue, short; -beu, fresh - ~<igito, heavy; -indu, black: -tane, 
pale; lembew, sweet ; -ont, new ; -kadgi, strong; -otu, sharp ; -tunu, 
blunt ; -tau, soft ; -telu, ripe. To those we added : -to, empty ; itz, dry. 

Concord: The adjective takes the prefix of the substantive it 
qualifies: moto molamu, a good man. cl, 9 has e-: ndako enene, a 
big house. 

The Numerals.—The cardinals are - 1, -awi; 2, -be; 3, -atu; 
4, -nei; 5, -tanu; 6, moteba; 7, nsambo;: 8, moambi; 9, dzibwa ; 
10, dgomi. A decade, lontukn (pl. ntuku). 20 — ntuku ibe; 100, 
monkama ; 1,000, nkote. 1 to 5 are stems which take the concord, the 
others are substantives. 

Concord: The numerals take the prefix of the substantive they 
determine. 9 =e, 10 =i: ex: one day = mokolo mwawi. ndako 
jawi, one house; ndoko itanu, five houses. 

The Ordinals.—The first man, is moto wa bo:, the man of the 
front (bo: =in front); the fourth man, is moto wa banei, i.e. the 
man of four (people). 





The Pronoun 


The Personal Pronoun,—Prepositional form. A, subject : Ist pers. 
sing. na-, pl. to-; 2nd pers. sing. o-, pl. bo-; 3rd pers., class 1 a-, 
2 ba-, 3 mo-,4 mi-,5 dgi-, 6 ma-,7 e-, 8 bi-, 9 e-, 10 i-, 11 lo-, 14 bo-. 
B, object: Ist pers. sing. m-, pl. ko-; 2nd pers. sing. -ko, pl. ko- ; 
Srd pers. class 1 mo-, 2 ba-. The others are the same as the subject. 
Independent form. Ist pers. sing. nga, pl. biu: 2nd pers. sing. Je, 
pl. binu ; Srd pers, sing. (class 1), yo, The others are formed from the 
prepositional pronoun subject + aggo. Thus: class 2 bango (ba-ango), 
$ mwango, 4 mango, 5 dgaygo (li-aygo), 6 mango (ma-ango), 7 jango, 
8 bjango, 9 yango, 10 jango, 11 lango (lo-ango), 14 bwango. 

The Demonstrative Pronown—There are three forms. 1: in -bo ; 
4: in-na; 3: in nowo (na-owo). The demon. pronoun is the same as the 
prepositional personal pronoun, except cl.1: 0, Thus motu obo, this 
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man here, pl. batu babo, etc., mota ona, batu bana, moto onowo, 
bato banowo. Emphasis is expressed by adding the suffix -mel, 
especially to forms in na: bato banamei, those very people. 

The Relative Pronoun, either subject or object is the same as the 
demonstrative prefix. 

The Interrogative Pronoun—Who?: nda? pl. banda. What !: 
nde ? (no plural). 

The Indefinite Pronoun. -oko: some, certain: -su:, other; 
nso, all; -iki, many. 

On Possession.—Possession (origin, dependence) is expressed with 
a particle, composed with the demon. pronominal-prefix of the thing 
possessed and the unvariable element -a, The name of the possession 
is expressed first. The particle is put between the name of the 
possession and that of the possessor. 

Cl. 1 wa (o-a), 2 ba (ba-a), 3 mwa, 4 mya, 5 dga (dgi-a), 6 ma (maa), 
7 ja, 8 bya, 9 ya (ea), 10 ya (ia), 11 la (loa), 14 bwa. 

Ex: dgikongo dga mokondgi, the spear of the chief; ndako ja 
mondele, the house of the white man ; bolangiti bwa bo), the blanket 
of the servant. If the possessor is a pronoun, the independent personal 
pronoun is used: mbeli ya ygai, knife of me (my knife); lomposo 
lajango, their skin ; layango: la (lea) refers to lomposo and jango to 
ndgoku, elephants. His child, is: mwana wajo or mwana wandr. 


The Verb 


The final vowel of the stem is a, €, or 9 (0): dginga, to love; 
bete, to beat; sono, to sew. There are a few monosyllabic verbs ; 
pa, to give; ba, to climb; ma, to throw (a spear); la, to swear (an 
oath); la, to lay (a net); ta, to hit; sa, to blow (bellows); ja, to 
come: wa, to die; kwa, to take; kwa, to fall; dgwa, to get; nywa, 
to drink ; swa, to bite ; le, to eat; le, to let; se, to twist (a rope) ; 
te, to refuse ; fe, to model (a paddle, a canoe); Ke, to go; na, to rain ; 
ta, to germinate ; lo, to be: ko, not to be. 


Conjugation of the Verb tena, to cut 
Negative 
Indicative : Simple tense ; . na-tena 
Present . ; . no-no-tena na-ko-tena 
Present continuative . noa-na-ka-tend ,, » 
Habitual . : . Ma-no-tena-ko ow 
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Negative 
Indicative: Successive 2 . nd-ika-tena 
Indef. past tense . . nBa-teni na-i-tena 
Near defin. past tense . na-teni-ki na-i-tena-ka 
Near continuative . na-ka-teni-ki Payee 


Remote def. past tense. mna-a-tena-ka na-ko-tena-ka 
Remote continuative . na-a-ka-tena-ka 


tf fh hr ra 


Immediate future . na-(k)o-tena na-ko-tena 
Near future : . Ridje-na-teni n(d)e-na-i-tena 


Remote future  . . hoa-a-ka-tena $$ na-a-ko-tena 
Past tense . . noa-tena-ka 
Conjunctive Present ; . na-tena 


Imperative : Sing. . (0)-tena w--tena 
Plor [ to-tena tw-a-tena 
soe | bo-tena bw-a-tena 


N. With emphasis -ka is added : o-tena-ka, etc... . 
Infinitive: Present ‘ . . botena 
Future ; : . ne-ka-tena 


Derived Forms 


Applicative ; -ela (ele): lamba, to cook; lambela, to cook for. 

Causative: -idga, -ia: ila, to be finished ; idgidga, to finish ; 
leka, to pass; lekia, to allow to pass, 

Reciprocal : -ana (ene, ono): keka, to look; kekana, to lock one 
to another. 

Stative: -ama (ema, eme): dgiba, to shut; dzibama, to be shut. 

Reversive ; -ola (olo): dgiba, to shut; dgibola, to open. 

Intensive : -ola (ole): tuba, to pierce; tubola, to pierce. 

Repetitive: leka, to pass; lekaleka, to go to and fro. 


REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Tur Maninuirnata. For the first time critically edited by Visunu 5. 
SuKTHANKAR, Ph.D., with the co-operation of . . . other scholars 
and illustrated by SHrmmant BatasaAnEB Pant PRaTINIDHI, 
B.A., Chief of Aundh. Fase. 1, 2. Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute: Poona, Bombay printed, 1927, 1928. Fol. 

The great enterprise of issuing a really critical text of the Maha- 
bharata is now well started. A first step was the interesting edition 
of the Virata-parvan by Mr. N. B. Utgikar, which appeared in 1925. 
And now we have the first two instalments of the Adi-parvan, com- 
prising the opening cantos as far as xxi, 27a, prepared under the 
thoroughly competent editorship of Dr. Sukthankar, with a band of 
able coadjutors. For the first time in the history of Indian literary 
studies a number of manuscripts adequately representative of the 
multifarious recensions of the Great Epic has been collated (50 M58. 
are tabled in the foreword to the first facsimile, and for the second six 
more have been added), and their readings have been applied for the 
construction of a critical text. 

The task is indeed herculean. As Dr. Sukthankar shews, the 
Mahabharata apparently was at first transmitted orally, and even 
when it had been written down, parts of it were still often conveyed 
per ora virum. These transmissions by word of mouth, naturally fluid 
and careless of accuracy, must have contaminated the written text 
and caused innumerable variations in it: and, even apart from such 
influences, the written tradition was liable to alteration at the hands of 
ancient editors, who made changes in the text sometimes to gratify 
their own fancy and sometimes to import into their own mss. readings 
from other copies which pleased them better. It is hence impossible 
to establish any universal archetype and to correct the text im 
accordance with the tradition derived thence. Indeed, the result may 
well prove, as Dr. Sukthankar confesses, that ~ a wholly satisfactory 
restoration of the text to its pristine form—even the late so-called 
éatasihasri samhité form—may be a task now beyond the powers of 
criticism”. All that can be done is “ an eclectic but cautious utiliza- 
tion of all manuscript classes”. The mss. may be grouped into families 
and the tradition of each family ascertained and evaluated ; the 
relations of these traditions may be considered in regard to variant 
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readings ; and for the rest, those readings may be chosen which com- 
mend themselves by their intrinsic merits. All this has been most 
carefully done by Dr. Sukthankar, and the result is, in his own words, 
to “demonstrate that a considerable portion of the inherited text 
can be incontestably proved to be authentic and unimpeachable ; 
and that on the other hand certain portions of the “ vulgate” can, 
equally indisputably, be shown to be spurious". A valuable conclusion. 
L. D. B. 


Three Books edited by Anpu. Hag, Secretary of the Anjuman i 
Taragqi e Urdii, Aurangabad, Deccan. 
(1) ZikR1Min. 8}in. x 5}in. pp. 28 + 153. Aurangabad, 1928. 
(2) InTrKHAB I KaLAmi Miz, 8}in. x 5}in. pp.45 + 201. Aurang- 
abad, 1926. Res. 2/8. 
(3) QavA'tip1Urpd. Shin. x Sin. pp.5 + 22 + 301. Aurangabad, 
1926. Rs. 2/8. 

Zikr i Mir is a book of great importance. Although mentioned in 
Sprenger’s catalogue it is not referred to by any of the numerous 
Persian or Urdu tazkiras of Urdu poets and no copy of it was known 
to exist. It is nothing less than the autobiography of Mir Taqi Mir, 
the great Urdu poet, written in Persian and completed in 1783. All 
lovers of Urdu will rejoice that so valuable a MS. has been discovered, 
It sheds a flood of light on the social and literary life of the time and 
corrects a number of current misstatements about Mir. The most 
important perhaps concerns the year of his birth which is now found to 
be 1724, not 1713 as given in Ab i Hayat and elsewhere. This makes 
him 86, not 97, when he died. The unhappy relationship which existed 
between him and Khan i Arzi, the famous teacher of poetics, is clearly 
brought out. Arzi, it appears, was the brother-in-law of Mir’s father, 
the brother of his first wife. Mir was the son of the second wife. 
The actual MS. is dated 1808, two years before Mir's death. 'That is the 
larikh « kitabat. The language must be judged by the standard of 
Persian as Indians write it. It is simple and unartificial, but in places 
becomes rhythmic and even rhymed. 

Maulvi “Abd ul Haqq has contributed a very useful introduction 
in Urdu. 

Inéitkhib 1 Mir is an excellent selection from the works of Mir 
Tagi Mir made by the learned Secretary of the Anjuman j Taraqqi e 
Urdi who has written a valuable preface on Mir’s poetry, About 150 
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pages are devoted to gazals and 36 to magnavis, For these two works 
Maulvi ‘Abd ul Haqq deserves our gratitude. If a vote of the Urdu 
literary public were taken as to the greatest of Urdu poets, Mir would 
probably stand first. At any rate he would rank in the first three 
along with Galib and Anis. Miris a poet of sorrow and disappointment. 
It has been well said that Anis makes us weep, but Mir himself weeps. 
Nearly all his poetry is lamentation. We understand it better when 
we read the Zikr i Mir reviewed above. The Zikr forms im fact a 
sort of commentary on his poems. 

I cannot understand the editor's statement that Mir’s Nikat ush 
Shu‘ard was written long after Zikr i Mir, for the former was written in 
1752 and the latter in 1783. It is possible of course that portions of 
the Zikr were written in Mir’s early life before Nikat ush Shu'ara and 
that 1783 marks only the date of completion. 

Qava‘id i Urdi is an Urdu grammar written in Urdu. There is an 
introduction of 22 pages. The Grammar, which is very carefully 
written, contains much interesting information. At the end is a 
section of 17 pages on prosody. 

T. GRawaME BAILEY. 


——_—_—_——— 


Kuuurvat 1 Vati. Edited by ‘Ari Ansan Ansan MARraHRAVI. 
Shin. x 5pin,, pp. 5 + 104 + 20 + 403 + 52+ 174 +8 = 766 
in all. Aurangabad, 1927. Rs. 5. 

In the prosecution of its task of advancing the cause of Urdu the 
Anjuman i Taraqqi e Urdai has brought out this edition of the works 
of Vali. The editor is the well-known writer Ahsan Marahravi. 
The text is the result of a collation of eight MSS. There is a long 
‘ntroduction, which gives many facts about Vali’s life and poems. 
One would have welcomed a critical estimate of his poetry and a 
comparison with his predecessors and immediate successors. In 
Vali we see the gradual process of Persianization and we prefer his 
early work when he had less polish but was a truer poet. If a second 
edition is called for, this thought should be worked out. 

There are two appendixes; the first of 52 pages contains verses 
of doubtful authenticity, the second of 174 pages contains Various 
readings. In the days of ignorance Vali received the title of Baba 
e Rekhta, but there were scores of Dakani poets before him. 
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Vaza' tIstTianat, By Vanin up Din Sarim. 8)in. x 5in., pp. 6 + 
$05. Aligarh. Rs. 3/12. 

The death of the talented author of this work a few months ago 
meant a great loss not only to the Osmaniya University, in which he 
held the professorship of Urdu, but to the Urdu-speaking world, 
Though a Muslim and a Sayyid, he was a leader of the pro-Hindi move- 
ment in Urdu, He wrote this book to show what he considered the 
proper method of forming scientific terms. There are some who 
hold that, Urdu being largely Arabic, we should take these terms 
unaltered from Cairo and Beirut. Others are satisfied with an 
indiscriminate use of English, but Salim’s school maintains that 
Urdu is essentially Hindi in its origin and that its terminology should 
be worked out on Indian, not Arabic lines. There is an exhaustive 
discussion of prefixes, suffixes, and methods of forming compounds, 
These are illustrated by innumerable examples. It is a striking 
piece of work on novel lines. 

T. Graname Bamey. 


THe SaURASENI AND Macaput Srapakas oF RAMA-Sarwan 
(Tarkavacisa). By Sir Grorcr A. Grierson, K.C.I.E., Ph.D. 
D.Litt., LL.D. (Reprinted from The Indian Antiquary, vols. lvi, 
1927, and lvii, 1928.) pp. 56; 6 plates. Bombay, 1927-8. 4to. 

Rama Bhattacdrya, entitled Tarka-vagiéa from his proficiency in 
logic, composed not only a number of Sanskrit works on that cheerful 
science and on Bdpadéva’s grammar, but likewise the Prakrta- 
kalpa-taru, which summarises in three éak:hds of crabbed verse his 
views on the grammar of the Prakrit dialects. This work is of value, 
and unluckily it has been preserved in one manuscript only, which 
is sadly corrupt. Hence the task of editing it is one of extraordinary 
difficulty, which scarcely any scholar but Sir George Grierson could 
accomplish ; and he is doing it filaya, with admirable skill. He has 
now published with translation, notes, and indexes the greater part 
of two éakhds of the work. The stabakas of the 3rd sakha, 
which deal with Apabhraméa, have been treated by him in 
vols. li-n of the Indian Antiquary ; and these he has followed up with 
the 2nd éakhd, which describes the Sauraséni Prakrit with its sub- 
divisions (Pracyé, Avanti, and Bahliki), Magadhi, Ardha-magadhi, 

Daksinitya, and the eight wibhdsds, of which Sakariki, Candalika, 
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Sabari, Abhirika, Autkali, Vanaukasi, and Mandurika are regarded 
as degraded offshoots of Magadhi, while Takki is imagined to be a 
bastard of Sauraséni. To the text he has added marginal references 
to Markandéya’s Prakyta-sarvasva, a full subject-index, Sanskrit- 
Prakrit and Prakrit-Sanskrit indexes, and photographic plates of the 
relevant pages of the unique manuscript. The work is done with the 
felicitous learning which has placed him on a unique pitha in the 
sanctuary of Indology. 

Rama lived in comparatively modern times, and his knowledge of 
the dialects which he professed to describe was wholly drawn from 
books. Like his congeners, he was utterly lacking in scientific 
method and philological sense ; he betrays this at the outset by his 
absurd statement that Sauraséniis derived from Maharastri. Probably 
none of the Prakrit grammarians whose works are extant is greatly 
superior to him, Their dicta are based upon the rules laid down by 
their predecessors for the formation of Prakrit words and upon such 
passages exemplifying those rules as they found in mss. of plays and 
a few other books; and their grammars were intended mainly to enable 
‘literary gents” to write more plays, with the characters in them 
talking Prakrit according to prescription. They can hardly ever have 
tested their rules or added to them by studying the actual speech of 
the people ; and late writers such as Rama could not have thus checked 
the flexions recorded in their grammars, for long before their day 
these had become things of the past, if they ever existed. Yet these 
dull pedants have bequeathed to students of Indian philology a 
treasure of very great value: though their systems are often absurd 
and their constructions artificial, they have preserved from classical 
times a crowd of genuine old words and flexions which are of the 
highest importance in the investigation of Aryan vernaculars. Riama’s 
grammar is specially valuable,inasmuch as it and Markandéva's Prakyta- 
sarvasva are the only surviving works of the Eastern School, which 
often differs materially in its teachings from the Western School, 
of which the choragus is the famous Hémacandra. As Sir George says 
“When Rama-éarman and Markand@ya agree, we can be pretty sure 
that we know the teaching of the Eastern School on that particular 
point.” But what of the cases where they disagree ? A decision here 1s 
generally impossible. Sometimes both may be right; one may be 
recording the rule as laid down in the official tradition of the school, 
while the other may be reporting a form which he has actually found 
prescribed in another grammar or used in some ms. of a play. But 
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whatever its source, every datum of the grammarians deserves to be 
registered with exact critical care; and this is done by Sir George 
Grierson supremely well. 

L. D. Barnerr. 


JULIAN Ripera y Tarracd:; Disertaciones y Optsculos. Edicién 
colectiva que en su jubilacién del profesorado le ofrecen sus 
discipulos y amigos (1887-1927), con una introduccién de MicvEL 
Asix Panacios. 2 vols., pp. 756, 808. Madrid, 1998. 

The Festschrift, a collection of learned papers written by the 
admirers and pupils of a professor, and bound together in one volume 
and dedicated to his honour, has somewhat gone out of favour in 
the learned world, and modern usage prefers to collect together the 
scattered shorter writings of the professor himself, and his pupils 
undertake the expense of re-publishing them in a convenient and 
readily accessible form. This has recently been done in Madrid to 
commemorate the jubilee of Professor Julidn Ribera who attained the 
age of 70 in the present year; he was appointed Professor of Arabic 
in the University of Saragossa when he was only 20 years of age, and 
was transferred to the University of Madrid eighteen years later. 
His literary achievements are of permanent value to students of 
Islam and of Muslim Spain in particular, and as many of them have 
taken the form of contributions to learned publications not always 
easy of access, such as the transactions of the Royal Spanish Academy, 
of which he is so distinguished a member, they are very welcome in 
their present form, 

The first place is given to a study of that attractive poet of the 
twelfth century in Spain, Ibn Quzman, who like the contemporary 
troubadours of Provence wandered from castle to castle and subsisted 
on the liberality of his knightly patrons; he gave literary form to 
the popular speech, and his lyrics are written in a strange mixture 
of medieval Spanish and Arabic, For this species of lyrical verse in 
medieval Spain, arranged in strophes with characteristic combinations 
of rhyme and metre, Professor Ribera, in opposition to the majority 
of romanticists, has vindicated the origin of Provengal poetry. 

Equally original and erudite is his account of education in Muslim 
Spain, for he was the first Arabist to demonstrate the freedom which 
the teacher enjoyed in Muslim Spain, in contrast to the intervention 
of the State in matters of education in the Muhammadan East. The 
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first volume also contains a detailed account of the methods of educa- 
tion, of libraries and book-lovers in Muslim Spain, and two lengthy 
studies of the literary activities of the historians, al-Khushani and 
al-Qitiyya, both of the tenth century. 

Another subject of investigation, in which Professor Ribera has 
been a pioneer, is that of Arabic music and its influence on the develop- 
ment of music in Europe, especially on that of the troubadours and 
the Minnesinger. In the second volume, several articles on this subject 
are put together, and they supplement his monumental work, La 
Musica de las Cantigas, which appeared as the third volume of the 
sumptuous edition, brought out by the Royal Spanish Academy, of 
the Hymns of the Virgin composed by Alfonso X of Castile. A special 
section is devoted to articles on the history of the Arabs in Valencia. 
The latter half of the volume is taken up with articles on various 
current problems of modern Spain, such as education, the Morocco- 
question, etc. 

The above account does not exhaust the varied interest of these 
finely printed volumes, and the thanks of all students of Islam are 
due to those who have caused them to be published in so convenient 
a form. They bear testimony to the recognition which his fellow- 
countrymen rightly feel is due to 80 distinguished a Spanish scholar, 
and his admirers in other countries would gladly have associated 
themselves with such a tribute. 

An introduction by his colleague, Professor Miguel Asin Palacios, 
gives a summary of the literary activity of Professor Ribera, and 
an estimate of his efforts and achievements. 

T. W. A. 


Persian Lrrerature: A Bio-bibliographical Survey. By C. A. 
Srorey. Section I: Quranic Literature. London: Luzac 
and Co., 1927. 

The bibliography of Persian literature has been long neglected, 
and it has been left to two English scholars to supply the defect— 
first, Mr. E. Edwards led the way with his Catalogue of Persian Printed 
Books in the British Museum (1922), and now Mr. Storey has approached 
the problem from quite a different point of view. He proposes to 
make a survey of Persian literature under the headings of the subject- 
matter, and has begun in this first section with the commentaries 
and other compositions dealing with the Qur'an ; his arrangement 
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is chronological, and under the name of each author is given a brief 
sketch of his life, references to his work on the Qur’in and to his 
literary activity generally, and to the libraries in which copies of the 
work described are to be found. The bibliographer, the librarian, and 
the student will be equally grateful to Mr. Storey for having lightened 
their labours, and the latter especially will be saved from many a 
weary search, 

By a skilful choice of varying type, the use of the volume for 
practical purposes is much facilitated, and the author has hereby 
shown himself a worthy successor of the distinguished scholara who 
have occupied the post of Librarian in the India Office Library 
before him. 

The completion of this important enterprise will be eagerly awaited, 
for by such a work the author will have earned the gratitude of all 
students of Persian literature and of Islam, and it will take its place 
among such works of reference as Lane-Poole’s Muhammadan Dynasties 
and the Encyclopedia of Islam. It will provide guidance for genera- 
tions of scholars, for many years must elapse before any similar work 
can be produced, and it may well be hoped that one of the immediate 
results of its publication will be to give a fresh impulse to the study 
of Persian in this country. 

T. W.. A. 





Tue Poems or Nizimt, described by Laurence Bryyvox. London - 
The Studio Limited, 1928. 

With the exception of the Shah Namah of Firdawsi and the works 
of Sa‘di, probably no work in Persian literature has been so frequently 
illustrated by Persian painters as the Khameah of Nizimi. The most 
splendid example of artistic effort applied to the illustration of these 
five romances is to be found in the copy of the British Museum, 
numbered Or. 2265, copied for Shih Tahmasp by Shah Mahmid 
Nishapiri between the years 1539 and 1543, and decorated by the 
most eminent of the Shah's court painters. Eleven of these paintings 
were reproduced by Dr. F. R. Martin in 1912 in his monumental 
work, The Miniature Painting and Painters of Persia, India, and 
Turkey. But this costly work is difficult of access, and made no 
attempt to produce the colour of the original pictures, Here, for the 
modest sum of thirty shillings we have fourteen full-page reproductions 
of the work of such great artists as Sultin Muhammad, Mirak, Mir 
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Sayyid ‘Ali, Mirza “Ali, and Muzaffar Ali, presented in the brilhancy 
of the original colours, so that distinctions of detail unrecognizable 
in the achromatic reproductions can here be easily studied, and the 
superb decorative effect of these masterpieces can be appreciated. 

Mr. Laurence Binyon has published these paintings along with 
an illuminating study of the characteristics of Persian painting, 
a life of Nizami and of Shih Tahmasp, for whose royal library this 
copy of the Khamsah was prepared, an account of the separate poems 
and a detailed description of each picture. No similar work has 
hitherto been published in this country, and the text is in every respect 
adequate to the subject-matter with which it deals, It may be 
confidently expected that this publication will have a wide circulation, 
and will draw attention to the treasures of art hidden away in Persian 
MSS. in this country, and it is to be hoped also that it will stimulate 
some young scholars to devote themselves seriously to the study 
of them. 

As hereby the names of Persian painters and of the heroes of 
Persian romance are likely to become more widely known in this 
country than has hitherto been the case, some reference may here 
be made to one aspect of the matter which is of interest to the 
orientalist. As compared with the Sanskritists whose system of 
transliteration, fixed several decades ago, has been accepted even 
in popular literature, the students of Arabic and Persian have been 
unfortunate; not only have they failed to agree among themselves 
as to a system of transliteration, but they bewilder the general reader 
by the variety of spellings they put forward and thereby themselves 
hinder the growth of a wider interest in the subject-matter of their 
researches and studies. It is probably because this book is intended 
to attract the attention of the general public, that Mr. Laurence 
Binyon (though an official of the British Museum) has discarded the 
system of transliteration adopted by that great institution for Persian 
names, and has omitted all signs employed by orientalists for indicating 
a long vowel or for distinguishing consonants liable to be confused 
in their English transcription. Such signs are commonly regarded as 
eccentricities, and might therefore be expected to create a prejudice 
in the mind of the ordinary reader, especially as there is not a general 
agreement on the matter among orientalists themselves. One book 
after another dealing with the Muhammadan East is brought out by 
the Press, and the introduction explains the system of transliteration 
adopted, and in most cases it 1s an invention of the particular author 
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himself and illustrates his individual prejudices. It is not surprising 
that the general reader loses patience with such discordant guidance. 

The last generation was familiar with the demand for an 
authoritative learned body that should adjudicate in such matters 
of spelling, as does the French Academy, We now have in this 
country an Academy of our own, and it has published a system of 
transliteration for Arabic and Persian, agreeing almost entirely with 
that adopted for several decades previously by the Royal Asiatic 
Society, But even one of the most distinguished members of the 
British Academy, the late Professor E. G. Browne, lent the authority 
of his great name to the use of accents instead of the line, which his 
colleagues are accustomed to use to indicate the long vowels, and 
unfortunately the publications of the Gibb Trust follow this regrettable 
idiosyneracy of an eminent scholar and literary genius. But the 
accent has a long history behind it, and a meaning of its own quite 
distinct from that of a sign used to indicate a long vowel, and to use 
the one orthographic sign in place of the other only produces confusion, 
especially as the Arabic language has rules of its own for accent stress, 
and this can only by convention be indicated by the mark now unfortu- 
nately transferred to denote long vowels. Until oriental scholars 
themselves abandon this diversity of usage, they will continue to be 
looked at askance by their fellow-countrymen, and their studies will 
fail to be received within the circle of common interests. It is largely 
on account of the disagreement among orientalists themackves that 
the use of the few symbols employed in a scientific transliteration of 
Arabic and Persian appear to be uncouth to persons who nevertheless 
have no objection to writing Francois or Doré, and do not insist on 
spelling these names Francois and Dore because the alternatives 
appear strange. But Mirak must be written Mirak and Nagir, Nasir. 
Consequently confusing varieties of spelling are perpetuated, to the 
bewilderment and disgust of the uninitiated reader and the retardation 
of the acceptance of the study of Muslim culture among the studies 
that ‘profit by widespread interest and sympathy. 

T. W. ARNOLD. 








‘Tue Travers oF Fray Sesastian Manpigue. Vol. Il. Edited by 
Lt.-Col. C. E. Luarp. Hakluyt Society, 1927. 

This second volume of Manrique’s Travels (the first was reviewed 

Vol. V, p. 175 et seq., supra) should have been more interesting than 

the first. It contains the narrative of Manrique’s voyage to Manilla 
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and Macao, then across India to Lahore, down the Indus to Lari- 
bandar, then back to Multan, and then, by way of Qandahar and 
Baghdad, to Damascus, Cyprus, and Rome. Here evidently was 
matter for observation of absorbing interest. But the good brother 
passes over many things with an unobservant eye. Doubtless this 
was due in part to the abhorrence with which he regarded pagan rites 
and customs; and though he was sufficiently moved by curiosity to 
watch from a screened gallery a feast given by Asaf Khan to Shah 
Jahan, and though he purports to describe Moghul finance and 
administration from his own inquiries and observation, his description 
of the first is but a jeyune performance, and his account of the second 
is stolen from the pages of de Laet. As in the first volume his style 
is horrible. He can seldom say a plain thing plainly. And as in the 
frst volume some of the notes are quite redundant. No person into 
whose hands the Hakluyt Society's volumes are likely to fall needs 
to be told that the Styx was a river of the classical Hell or that 
Aesculapius was the god of healing. But when all allowances have 
been made, the Travels remaim a valuable document and the editorial 
work careful and solid. 

Not the least instructive part of the present yolume is that which 
relates Manrique’s voyage to Manilla and Macao. Nothing could 
‘llustrate more clearly the perils of country navigation in those days. 
Manrique indeed reached Malacca from Goa without particular mishap 
but proceeded by a vessel that was not sea-worthy and was therefore 
almost overwhelmed by a storm between Malacca and the Phillipines. 
Again, on his way from Manilla to Macao his ship almost foundered 
in a typhoon. Returning to India on a Danish vessel Manrique was 
almost run aground. Three out of four of these short voyages 
were only completed by good luck. 

In reference to India, Manrique'’s most interesting statement 
relates to the Taj Mahal, then in course of building. He tells us that 
when at Agra a thousand men were at work on the construction, 
and that the Italian Veroneo was the architect. On this point Father 
Hosten, who is a warm supporter of Manrique’s accuracy, contributes 
a long note summarising the case for Veroneo. Colonel Luard, 
however, could not concur with this view. He thought that Veroneo's 
connection with the building was probably limited to the decorative 
inlay work; and observed pertinently that Veroneo was not an 
architect by profession, and that great technical skill was needed to 
plan such a building. 
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Another interesting episode describes the trouble that arose from 
one of Manrique’s Muslim followers’ killing a brace of peacocks in a 
village near Narayangarh in Bengal. The party was attacked by the 
villagers, and, on their complaint, arrested by the shigdar of the 
pargana. The siigdar was justifiably angry at the offence which had 
raised such a tumult within his jurisdiction, and Manrique had much 
ado to get the offender off with a mere beating. Though the village 
affected was small, the shigdar was very anxious not to offend the 
villagers ; and the story throws a striking light on the attitude of a 
minor Moghul official towards the Hindu population, Indeed, the 
Moghuls, in their wiser moments, like the servants of the East India 
Company, were strongly averse to arousing the religious feelings of 
the Hindus. 

On the Moghul capture of Hugli from the Portuguese in 1632. 
Manrique, who then was in Arakan, has much to say. He ascribes 
it principally to the abduction, conversion, and marriage of a Muslim 
lady by Portuguese raiders from Arakan. Though not an eye-witness, 
Manrique certainly had been in contact with many who were, and 
his narrative is therefore important. To his account is appended 
additional matter, provided mainly by Father Hosten, including a 
long letter from Father Cabral, who had been actually present at the 
siege. H. D. 


British Rovres to Inpia. By H. L. Hosxrys. pp. xu + 464. 
: Longmans, 1928. 30s. net. 

Dr, Hoskins’s volume will fill a long-felt want. Till its appearance 
there was no volume to which the student could refer for an account 
of the manner in which the Suez route to India came into existence, 
or of the various attempts made in the nineteenth century to open 
up the Euphrates valley as a highway to the East. Dr, Hoskins has 
done his work thoroughly and well. He has worked through a con- 
siderable part of the Foreign Office papers, and some at the India 
Office ; he has ransacked the printed literature on the subject, and he 
has besides examined a number of newspapers and other periodicals 
concerned with Eastern topics. The result is that he has been able 
to put together an exceedingly interesting narrative of the steps by 
which the Suez route gradually was developed into one of the world’s 
great highways, The prevailing winds hinder the navigation under 
sail up and down the Red Sea except at certain seasons of the 
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year. Early projects, such as those of Warren Hastings, were doomed 
by the conditions of the time to failure. But the application of steam 
power to navigation transformed the problem. When therefore, at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, paddle steamers began to 
navigate British and American waterways, men began at once to 
contemplate the possibility of reviving the ancient routes to the 
East by the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf, It was, however, a difficult 
matter, The early steam engine was feeble and extravagant of fuel ; 
and no one could tell without actual experiment how it could be best 
employed in expediting communications between India and England. 
The enthusiasm of Johnston, Waghorn, and Taylor, however, produced 
a number of plans, eagerly discussed by the “ Steam Committees 
which were formed at the three presidencies in the twenties of the 
nineteenth century. Calcutta and Madras were bent, if possible, on 
establishing steam communication by way of the Cape, since this 
would not only avoid the inconveniences of trans-shipment but also 
minimise the advantages that would accrue to Bombay if the Suez 
route were adopted. In this the eastern presidencies were striving 
vainly against fate. Both the merchants and the government of 
Bombay were resolved upon demonstrating the advantages of a 
route which, if developed, would establish Bombay as one of the 
great ports of the world. Hardly had Captain Johnston and his 
associates painfully conducted the Enterprize in 1826, from Falmouth 
to Calcutta by the Cape in 113 days, when the Governor of Bombay 
ordered the building of the Hugh Lindsay specially designed to show 
the possibility of steaming from Bombay to Suez. This route, with 
the numerous places at which fuel could be stored and taken on board, 
was far better suited to the early marine engine than the long tracks 
of the Cape route. The experiment proved successful. In spite of 
the dislike of the Court of Directors, the Company was obliged to 
adopt the new methods of sea transport, and under the pressure of 
public opinion the overland route was at last established, mails being 
carried by Admiralty packets from Falmouth to Alexandria, and 
from Suez to Bombay by the vessels of the Indian Navy. 

The story of this development and the later more elaborate organiza- 
tion of the route under the auspices of the Peninsular and Oriental © 
Company makes exceedingly interesting Treading; but even more 
important were the political complications that resulted from this 
transformation of international highways. The importance of the 
eastern Mediterranean rose high, since it had now become the vestibule 
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to eastern waters ; and when the French revived in the middle of the 
century the old project of cutting a canal through the isthmus of Suez 
English statesmen naturally regarded this as fraught with momentous 
and uncertain consequences. Hence the strong opposition of Palmerston 
and our endeavours to set up a rival route by renewing our inquiries 
into the feasibility of a Euphrates valley railway. Into the intricate 
developments that followed we cannot here enter + but we think that 
Dr. Hoskins succeeds well in unravelling the tangled skein. As is 
natural, and perhaps inevitable, the narrative from time to time gives 
too strong an impression of English foreign policy being solely inspired 
by the need of protecting the route to India. The clue cannot be 
found in any single thread. But no one will deny that Dr, Hoskins 
has given us a thoroughly competent work on a matter of outstanding 
importance alike in the nineteenth century and since. 
H. Dopwe x. 





THE Stare tn Ancient Ixpia. A Study in the Structure and Practical 
Working of Political Institutions in North India in Ancient 
Times. By Bent Prasap, &vo, pp. vi+ 580. Allahahad : 
Indian Press, Ltd., 1928. 

Mr. Beni Prasad, at the present time a Reader in the University 
of Allahabad, some years ago made himself known by his careful and 
generally sound History of Jahangir. He has quite recently issued 
two bulky books, of which one deals with the theory of Government in 
post-Vedie India, the other one being the work which we have the 
pleasure of reviewing here. We should like to say at once that Mr. Beni 
Prasad also in this work reveals himself as a careful and conscientious 
scholar with a power for sifting evidence which is, unfortunately, not 
found in all those of his countrymen who have lately taken to writing 
the political and administrative history of Ancient India, 

A work like the present one could scarcely be expected to be 
founded even partly on wholly new and startling materials, As a 
matter of fact the learned author has availed himself of the numerous 
sources to be drawn upon for his purpose, both the native and the 
European ones. And in using these sources he has as a rule shown a 
wise discrimination. It must also be emphasized that Mr. Beni 
Prasad is a scholar in possession of a very wide reading who knows 
not only the standard works on his subjects, but is also acquainted 
with the main contents of Western Oriental Journals as far as they are 
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of importance to his researches. As for the general principles laid down 
in Chapter I, they are on the whole remarkably sound, and we should 
like to recommend various writers—not only the countrymen of 
Mr. Beni Prasad—to take them into due consideration. Typo- 
graphically the book is simple, but on the whole singularly free from 
misprints ; a curious little slip on p. 15 has been duly corrected at 
the end of the work. The bibliography which runs through some 
thirteen pages is modelled on European principles, and the index is @ 
full and quite valuable one. 

So much for the general characteristics of the book. We shall 
now allow ourselves to indulge in a few casual remarks which are, 
however, in no way intended to detract from the general value of 
the work. 

In Chapter Il the author comes to speak upon the date of the 
Rigveda, and in general he assents to Max Miller that the period 
1200-1000 B.c. is the safest date for the Mandalas i-ix. This may be all 
very well, and we cannot refute, on any valid grounds, the conclusion 
that such a date should be considered the best one. But we must 
always remember that after all Max Miiller’s dates are simply founded 
upon calculations of the very flimsiest sorts. If, as the present writer 
thinks probable, the Aryans began to invade India about 
2000-1800 n.c., then the oldest hymns of the Rigveda may well 
go back to a far more remote time than 1200 B.c. 

In the same chapter the author speaks of the character of kingship 
and in that connection he, of course, also hits upon the kingship of 
Varuna. We shall not enter upon 4 discussion of the author's treat- 
ment of Rigveda iv, 42," but only allow ourselves to remark that, 
according to our opinion, the kingship of Varuna can scarcely be taken 
as the prototype of Vedic Aryan monarchy. To the present writer 
it seems evident—and no valid arguments to the contrary have become 
known to him—that the idea of a supreme monarchy as manifested 
in the kingship of Varuna (and Mitra) is of un-Aryan omgin and 
closely connected with the ideas of absolute and universal sovereignty 
current among the peoples of Mesopotamia. The kingship of the Great 
King spread from Assyria and Babylonia to the Medes and Persians, 
and from the Iran of the Achwemenians it finally came to the India 

1 Cf, this Bulletin, IV, 167. 

? Mr. Beni Prasad apparently attributes iv, 42, 1, to Varuga, but iv, 42, 3, to 

-u. According to the native tradition, iv, 42, 1-6 are the dtmastuti of 
Trosadasyu which is, however, impossible. Cf. my remarks in Die Suparnasage, 
p. 96 6qq- 





i a a. i, == =e - ™ ——_ : 
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of Candragupta—or possibly even to that of the Nandas, for of them 
we, unfortunately, know next to nothing. On the contrary the institu- 
tions of the Aryans were purely feudal ones. We find the earliest 
Iranians as petty kings and feudal lords amongst the peoples of 
Mesopotamia and the frontierlands of Asia Minor, and the mounted 
hordes of the Scythians were undoubtedly organized along lines which 
were not unlike those of our own Middle Ages. The Greeks of the 
Homeric age know of a supreme war-lord, but he is only the primus 
inter pares of a crowd of boisterous princes who are only too often 
apt openly to defy his authority. We need scarcely mention the Celts 
and Teutons in this connection; and if the early Romans seem to 
form an exception it is that their institutions such as we know them 
are no longer of purely Aryan origin, Thus there is not the slightest 
ground for doubting that the Aryans when entering the north-west 
of India were a motley crowd of feudal clans led by warrior-princes 
of the type of Indra, strong in warfare, fond of meat and intoxicating 
liquor, and adventurous in love, even if possessing no very refined 
manners. The contrast between Indra and Varuna—for there 
undoubtedly is one—is exactly that between the headling of a roving 
and plundering clan and the mighty ruler of a well-ordered city-state. 
And of that contrast perhaps a faint echo reaches us through the 
verses of Rigveda iv, 42. 

Gautama’s precepts (p. 67) concerning the land-tax being one-sixth 
or one-eighth of the gross produce, is aptly illustrated by the inserip- 
tion of Rummindét, according to which that village was made to pay 
one-eighth instead of the usual one-sixth! When speaking of the 
dharmastira of Sankha-Likhita (p. 75) the learned author has 
apparently overlooked the paper by Ludwig, VOJ. xv, p. 307 sqq., 
according to which Sankhalikhita was originally “written (by the 
Creator) on the frontal bone *. 

What exactly is meant by “a Kesattriya of inferior birth ” (p. 82) 
may not be quite so easy to define. Perhaps the Mauryas, known by 
tradition as low-castes, are such Keattrivas of a lower order, And 
besides, if the traditions concerning Parasurama be accepted, are not 
really all Ksattriyas of more or less spurious birth? But the stories 
of Parasurama, one of the most unprepossessing figures of a rather 
disagreeable pantheon, although known tothe Great Epic, are probably 
Jate and of Deccanese or South Indian origin. The tales of the ruthless 


* CE Professor Thomas, RAS. 1914, p. 301 9q., and Hultesch, Inecripliona of 
Aéoka, p. 167, n. 3. | 
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slaughter of the Ksattriyas by Paraégurama may in reality have some- 
thing to do with the idea that no real Ksattriyas exist in the south of 
the peninsula. 

Udanas, the Guru of the demons, according to the Mahabharata 
told them that scriptures had no authority whatsoever unless they 
were supported by pure reason (p. 99). Kautilya quotes the disciples 
of Uganas as admitting only one science, viz. the dandaniti, caring 
nothing for the Vedas and the philosophical systems. And it seems 
not improbable that the venerable teacher of the Daityas like 
Brhaspati, the Guru of the gods, was thought to have inculcated 
doctrines which come dangerously near to those proclaimed by the 

The trampling to death of criminals by elephants apparently is 
of old standing in India, being mentioned already in the Jatakas 
(p. 150), and everyone who has visited the Indian Museum in South 
Kensington is instantly reminded of an indescribable scene from 
the Akbarnama, which at any rate makes us feel relieved that such 
abominations have now been stopped for good. The form Mausikanos 
quoted on page 16, and its identification with Mucukarna—a name 
otherwise unknown to the present writer—can scarcely be correct. 
For Moveards could not well be anything but *Misihina, whatever 
that may mean—the King of Misika or something else." 

On pp. 315, 339, and 390 Mr. Beni Prasad comes to mention the 
dates of the Mrcchakatika, of Dandin, and of Visakhadatta 
respectively. As for Dandin, the paper by Professor Jacobi, SBPrAW. 
1922, p. 210sqq., might aptly have been quoted, As regards the 
Mudraraksasa and the Mrechakatika, the present writer feels fairly 
convinced that he has been about right in consigning them to the 
fifth and the seventh or eighth centuries respectively, cf. J RAS. 
1923, pp. 585 sqq., 593 sqq.* In no case could the former drama be 
as late as Professor Jacobi and his supporters want it to be. 

With these few remarks we bid farewell to Mr. Bent Prasad, wishing 
him every success in his continued activity as a research worker in 
the field of the political and administrative history of his native land. 

JARL CHARPENTIER. 





Cf. Lassen, Ind. Aliertumak., ii, 185 94. ; CHI. i, p. 377. 

2 The counter-arguments of Professor Keith (4. lii, 59 2q.), a5 usual, are no argu- 
ments at all, as they simply consist in denying evidence without adducing other that 
proves something to the contrary. Thus, when I find in Sidupalaradha, i, 47, an 
imitation of an expression in the final verae of the Mudrariksasa, Professor Keith 
finds that Viddkhadatta has instead imitated Mighs, ete. 
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Ercersisse DER Ken. PrevssiscHen TURFANEXPEDITIONEN. Die 
Buddhistische Spitantike in Mittelasien von A. vow Le Cog 
und BE. WanpscumiptT. Sechster Teil: Neue Bildwerke. pp. 90, 
4 +29 pl. Berlin, 1928. 

The present writer has had the great pleasure of reviewing for this 
Bulletin, vols, ii-v of Professor von Le Coqg’s monumental work 
on what he calls “ Die Buddhistische Spatantike ' im Central Asia. 
Already, with the appearance of the fourth volume, it seemed as if 
this magnificent publication had come to an end ; such expectations, 
however, were baffled in a surprising and pleasant way by the issue 
of volume v in 1926. And that volume, splendid as it is, has now 
been surpassed by a still more extensive one, the sixth of the series. 
From certain allusions in the text, it seems that we have to expect 
still another volume, bringing new materials from the seemingly 
inexhaustible collections of Central Asian art at Berlin. 

The preceding volumes have all been the work of Professor von Le 
Coq, and of him alone. But in the present one he has associated with 
himself a young German scholar, Dr. E. Waldschmidt, who has already 
acquired a well-founded reputation amongst his colleagues by his 
book on Gandhira, Turfan, and Kutscha, as well as by the learned 
treatise, by him and Dr, Lentz, on Jesus in Manicheism, which was 
published some time ago by the Berlin Academy. Dr. Waldschmidt 
is possessed of a good knowledge of Sanskrit and Chinese, besides 
being an archeologist ; thus there can be no doubt whatsoever that he 
has taken up the work allotted to him in a state of complete prepared- 
ness to which the results of his achievements also bear eloquent 
witness, His task has been to compose about two-thirds of the 
text, which deals chiefly with the numerous pictures of Jatakas and 
Avadinas preserved at Qyzil and Kirisch and known already through 
the works of Griinwedel. To identify these pictures with the legends 
and tales found in various and unsystematic collections is a difficult 
and laborious business which sometimes must needs end in a non 
liguet. However, Dr. Waldschmidt has succeeded very well in most 
eases, and has made notable progress in comparison with his 
predecessor, Professor Griinwedel. He has been kind enough to 
quote with approval some of the modest proposals for such identifica- 
tions put forth by the present writer in a little paper some time ago." 
And although I am quite aware of the very limited value of those 

1 Cf. above, LI], 814 4q.; IV, 345 aq. 
* Cf. this Bulletin, IV, 403 09. 
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casual proposals it is always a pleasure to find some of them endorsed 
by a scholar so much at home in this field of research as is Dr. Wald- 
schmidt. He is to be warmly congratulated upon his excellent work, 
and it is certainly not an exaggeration to say that we are entitled to 
hope for still greater achievements from him. 

Professor von Le Coq has himself undertaken to compose the 
descriptive text accompanying the twenty-nine magnificent plates 
at the end of the volume. It goes without saying that he has done this 
with his usual mastery of all the complicated details, and that we 
may even in this work draw benefit from his profound knowledge of 
everything connected with the history of dress, weapons, implements, 
ete. Professor von Le Coq is a man of deep learning, wide experience, 
and outspoken ideas. Of the upholders of a domineering Hellenistic 
element in the ancient art of Central Asia and the Far East he is the 
staunchest and most unflinching one. And though his ideas have met 
with but little approval in certain quarters, it seems safe to predict 
that they will come out victorious in the end. The recent French 
excavations in Afghanistan have undoubtedly gone a long way to 
prove the movement towards the north-east of the Gandhara art as 
well as the obvious similarities between the art of places like Bamiyan 
and that of Central Asia; and we are as yet only at the beginning. 
We may congratulate Professor von Le Coq upon his steadfast 
adherence to ideas that seem alone to be historically sound and predict 
a splendid justification of such ideas in the future. 

Of a general criticism of this work we can offer little or nothing, 
but we shall allow ourselves presently to indulge in a very few modest 
remarks concerning some details. But before entering upon them we 
should willingly dwell for one moment upon the exterior of this 
charming book. We confess to having seldom met with anything 
like it, never with anything wholly surpassing it. Print and plates 
alike are the very pick of what they could well be, and bear testimony 
to the high standard of German printing offices, a standard which 
could apparently scarcely be set higher. 

The parts of the work upon which the present writer would like 
to dwell briefly are those containing the descriptions and identifica- 
tions of the Jataka and Avadana pictures. A great number of these 
were already known from Griinwedel’s 4 It-Kutscha and Altbuddhistische 
Kultstatten; and Dr. Waldschmidt has here published many new 
and interesting parallels. Most of them, of course, illustrate the 
varjous acts of self-sacrifice perpetrated during former existences by 
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the Bodhisattva, topics that are mostly of a repulsive and even blood- 
curling nature. It is curious to observe how often Brahmins play 
here the parts of the wicked creatures who ask for the Great Being's 
head, blood, marrow, hands, ete. It really seems as if there existed 
a conscious tendency to hold the chief supporters of the orthodox 
sacrificial religion up to scorn and hatred. The texts to whose tales 
these pictures form illustrations are mostly such as the Divydavaddna, 
the Kalpandmanditikd, the Deanglun, Chavannes’ Contes et A poloques, 
ete., and everyone who has made acquaintance with them, immediately 
recognizes in these little scenes their sombre and awe-inspiring descrip- 
tions of the terrible self-mutilations of the Bodhisattva. 

With most of the new identifications proposed by Dr. Waldschmidt 
we heartily agree ; and we willingly admit that the identification of 
Figure 143 with the Vidhurapanditajdtaka which we formerly 
attempted ? will have to fall. The words adduced by Dr. Wald- 
schmidt from JPT'S. 1909, p. 246, exactly fit this and the parallel 
pictures, and fix it beyond doubt that the scene belongs to the 
Kalmasapada-story, 

But we do not feel just as convinced in a few other cases. Thus, 
e.g. the scene in Fig. 3 (p. 10) cannot possibly be connected with the 
story of Mahdprabhasa and the mad elephant, as here the animal is 
seen reposing quietly under a tree with the rider sitting on his back. 
Dr. Waldschmidt also declares it to be doubtful ; but, unfortunately, 
no other identification has so far presented itself as acceptable. 

Nor does the present writer still feel fully satisfied that the Figs. 7-9 
do really depict to us the story of Agdntivddin.? But his doubts may 
well be set aside, as he has, unfortunately, nothing more likely to 
suggest. Besides, Asdntivddin is, of course, a popular topic with the 
Buddhist artists. 

Figures 109 and 110 (p. 43) Dr. Waldschmidt describes as simply 
picturing the Bodhisattva plunging into an abyss in order to obtain 
a subhagita.* This, however, does not seem very convincing, The 
Bodhisattva is seen plunging headlong from his throne amongst a 
group of coiled smakes with raised heads. It seems obvious that 
this is meant to illustrate some sort of self-sacrifice on behalf of the 
snakes. But where can we find a text that would form an apt com- 
mentary to such a scene ? 

! Cf. this Bulletin, IV, 498. 
' Cf. this Bulletin, TV, 404, 
* Cf. Kdgtrapdlaparipreehd, No. 3. 
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Nor does the Nacca-Jataka fit the Figs. 206-7, where we see a 
peacock in company with a curiously decorated elephant. For we 
should undoubtedly expect one of these creatures to be the Bodhisattva, 
and this is not the case in the Jataka quoted, where no elephant comes 
on the stage and the peacockisa foolish being. One might rather think 
of the Mora- and Mahamorajitakas (No. 159 and 491) if it were not 
for the elephant, which does not play a part there either. Thus the 
scene so far remains unidentified. 

A few more quotations from previous literature may perhaps be 
added, at one or two passages. 

For the Sy@majataka (p. 13) cf. also Beal, JRAS. 1871, p. 173 sq. ; 
St. Andrew St, John, ibid., 1894, p. 211 sq.; Charpentier, VO. 
xxiv, 397 n., xxvii, 94; Winternitz, Literaturgeschichte, 1, 369 sqq. ; 
Oldenberg, Goett. Nachr., 1918, p. 456sq.; Marshall, 4 Guide to 
Sanchi, p. 73. As regards Pradipapradyota (p. 22) it might be added 
that Griinwedel, Althuddh. Kultstatten, p. 345, regards this picture as 
illustrating Aguketu in the Rastrapalapariprechd, No. 27. On Sarv- 
andada (p, 23), cf. this Bulletin, IV, p. 502 aq. 

Further parallels for the Valahassajataka (p. 4, n. 1) are the 
following: Divyavaddna, p. 120 8q. ; Karandavyitiha, 52 (cf. Burnouf, 
Introduction, p. 199); Beal, Romantic Legend, p. 332; and the 
ninth tale of the Jain Nayadhammakahdo. As regards the Auru- 
Jataka at Barhut, cf. also Huber, BEFEO. iv, 1093, and Pischel, 
Sit-her. Pr. Akad, Wiss., 1905, p. 512. On the Nyagrodhamyga-story 
and its Western parallel, cf. Dr. Gaster, JRAS. 1894, p. 335 sq.” 

In Figs. 181-2 (p. 57) we have scenes from the Nalajinajataka 
(No. 20) which seem exactly to tally with the story as told in the Pali 
Jataka, For in both pictures we see the monkeys drawing water from 
the pond by means of hollow reeds, It seems not quite unnecessary 
to mention this, which has been passed over in silence by 
Dr. Waldschmidt. 

On p. 57 there is a translation of the verse 35 of the Rastrapala- 
partprechd, We, however, allow ourselves to doubt that the word 
samucchraya can be translated hy “ dwelling-place situated on high". 
The word here, as elsewhere in Buddhist scriptures, must mean 
“body; the noble ape gives his life away to the hunter for some 
reason of which we are ignorant, but which we may some time hit 
upon in one of the ancient texts. 

1 Cf. Hiittemann, Die Jidta-Erzihlungen, p. 19 eq. 
* Cf. ibid., 1809, p. 569 aq. 
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The chair described on p. 33 is interesting in so far that it is 
apparently the one called vetrasana “ cane-chair" in the Sanskrit 
literature. Cf. Jatakamala, p. 138, 12; Kumdarasambhava, 6, 53; 
Natyasastra, 13, 208.1 

Finally, we should like to remark that Dr. Waldschmidt, who has 
otherwise made use of all available literature, does not seem to have 
noticed an excellent paper by Professor Foucher called “ Les Repré- 
sentations de Jataka dans |'Art Boudhique *’.? In that paper we find, 
besides other precious things, a list of the Jitakas dealt with here, 
together with indications of the appertaining pictures and the publica- 
tions where they are to be found. From that list the notes of Dr. 
Waldschmidt may obtain some supplementary materials, Thus the 
Chaddantajdtaka is also found at Bodh-Gaya, Saichi, and Pagan; 
the Sidi, ii, at Mathura, Amaravati, and in Gandhira and China: 
the Auru in Gandhara ; the Asdntivddin at Benares; the Kacchapa 
at Bodh-Gaya, Mathura, and Nalanda; and the Valithassa at Mathura, 
Boro-Boedoer, and Pagan, M, Foucher, on p. 19, also repeats his 
assertions concerning the Maitrakanyakidvadina, which Dr, Wald- 
schmidt seems to doubt (p. 38). 

We wind up with repeated congratulations to Professor von 
Le Coq and Dr. Waldschmidt upon their brilliant achievement, and 
hope soon to have the pleasure of meeting with a new one of their 
charming volumes. 





JARL CHARPENTIER. 


A History or Perstan Navication. By HipI Hasax. With a 
Foreword by Sir Munammap Ignin, pp. xiv + 176. London: 
Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1928. 

That « large and magnificent volume could be written on Persian 
navigation is in itself a proof of its author's unstinted energy and 
devotion to the investigation of many and various sources. For 
most scholars would undoubtedly hold with the authority quoted in 
the preface that “the Persians were never a maritime people”. The 
great poets of Persia, from Firdausi on, have expatiated with volubility 
upon the dangers of sea-voyage and the security of conveyance by 
land. Salamis is the Trafalgar of Ancient Greece, and although 
Xerxes—little as we know about him personally—was certainly no 

1 Cf. JRAS. 1924, p. 608, 


* Mémoires concernant L' Asie Orientale . . . puwhlids par I’ Académie des Inscriptions 
ef Helles-Lettres sous la direction de MM. Senart et Cordier, iii, Paris 1919. 
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Napoleon, there is more than one parallel between the war of the 
Greeks and Persians and the giant campaign between Britain and the 
continent dominated by the condottiere from Corsica. Nor do the 
attempts of Chosrau Parwiz or of the Omayyad and Abbasid Khalifs 
that followed in his tracks to capture Constantinople with the means 
of a navy inspire us with any great confidence in the naval efforts of 
the Sassanians, 

However, Professor Hadi Hasan has, with painstaking energy, 
sifted his various sources and brought together ample materials to 
prove that while the Persians of the inland were at all times averse 
to seafaring, the tribes on the coast of the Persian Gulf have always 
been sturdy and well-equipped mariners, who piloted their craft not 
only across the water to South Arabia, but also into the seas of India 
and China. We have followed his exposition with great interest and 
sincerely congratulate him upon the good results he has achieved. 
His publishers, Messrs. Methuen and Co., are certainly also to be 
congratulated upon the elegant and attractive attire in which the work 
has been presented to the public, 

The introductory chapter dealing with Persian navigation in 
legendary times is, of course, based upon totally fanciful materials, 
and gives no support for judging the extent of Persian acquaintance 
with seafaring and its perils, Also the chapter on Eastern trade 
conditions before the times of the Sassanians is far too short for its 
purpose, and partly out of touch with modern research, The excellent 
works of Mr. Charlesworth * and Mr. Warmington * might have beén 
consulted with great advantage—though the second one did perhaps 
appear a little too late to be of real use to the author, But the four 
great chapters dealing with Achaemenian and Sassanian navigation, 
and with the seafaring craft of early Muhammadan times and of the 
period between the tenth and the sixteenth centuries are of real 
value and interest. Scholars hitherto do not seem to have paid much 
heed to the maritime activities of the ancient and mediaeval Persians ; 
and Professor Hasan has merited our thanks by writing this interesting 
and in part fascinating book. 

There are, however, some drawbacks which do not perhaps seriously 
vitiate the work, but ought still to be pointed out. For we hope that 
the learned author will pursue his researches in some cognate field 


\ Trade Routes and Commerce of the Roman Empire, Cambridge, 1924. 
2 The Commerce behreen the Roman Empire and India, Cambridge, 1928, 
VoL. ¥. PART I. 28 
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of investigation, and in that case it would be well to avoid a repetition 
of certain inaccuracies which are not quite in his favour. 

Classical sources the author seems to know only at secondhand, 
viz. through translations. Now, translations may, of course, be 
excellent, and though we do not personally know all those used by 
Professor Hasan, it seems fairly obvious that theyare. But fora purpose 
like this, translations, be they ever so excellent, are of next to no use ; 
unless the texts themselves be at the entire disposal of the author he 
is apt to make more or less serious mistakes which would otherwise 
have heen quite avoidable. 

To quote only a few examples. The quotation, on p. 17, from 
Herodotus, i, 125, does not seem wholly intelligible, and can scarcely 
have been intended. On p, 28, we hear about “ Ariabignes, son of 
Darius and Gobryas” which makes one feel somewhat uneasy ; 
Herodotus vii, 97, of course, has: 6 Aapetov mais cai ris DwBpiew 
Gvyarpdés. On p. 32, we hear about a certain Boges—such was most 
probably his name—that he “ burnt himself with his colleagues? on the 
funeral pyre”; but Herodotus, vii, 107, tells us that he éedafe ra 
Téxva Kai TI yuvatka Kal tas waAAawads Kai robs olxeras Kal €rera 
ecéfake €g¢ To TUp . . . roujoas b€ ta0Ta €erov eo€fade és 7d TUp. 
“ Colleagues ” here seems to be entirely out of place, and is apt to 
create a false impression. And examples like these could certainly 
be multiplied. 

Nor is the book wholly free from other minor inaccuracies. 
Cambyses (p. 19) scarcely committed suicide; the Behistiin Inserip- 
tion of Darius I tells us that pasdva" kankujiya" huvdmarsiyus amari- 
yata, and whatever that may mean it most probably does not indicate 
suicide.? Nor did his death occur in 521 n.c., but rather in the summer 
of 522 p.c. That the Parthian empire was founded by Mithradates I 
(p. 51) whose regnal dates (¢, 170-138 w.c.) are besides scarcely 
acceptable, is news to all who thought it fairly common knowledge 
that it took its start with Arsakes and Tiridates in about 250 n.c. 
That the cave I of Ajanta has preserved a picture of an embassy from 
Chosrau Parwiz to Pulike4in IL was long held probable ; it is, however, 
nowadays contested by the great scholar who has lately inspected 
the Ajanta frescoes.? Finally—not to make a fairly unimportant list 


' Italicized by the present writer. : 
* On this knotty problem, ef. Schulze, Silzungeher. d. prewee, Abad. d, Wiese, 1912, 

Pp. 685 aq., L918, p. $36eq.; Niedermann, Zeitechr, f. rergl, Sprachforschuag, vol. li, p. 31. 
* Cf. Professor Foucher, JA., 1921, . 
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long—we learn on p. 147 that Alboquerque captured both the King 

of Ormuz and the Hidaledo, But although he conferred upon the 

troops of Isma‘il Adil Shah a crushing defeat at Goa, not even the 

Portuguese historians have ever asserted that he led into captavity 
© Hidalchio do braco triumphante.' 

This, perhaps, is the firat great work of Professor Hadi Hasan. 
We congratulate him warmly upon his fair success, and wish that he 
may continue his valuable researches with what may be a still 
greater one. 

Jari CHARPENTIER, 


ZOROASTRIAN Strupres. The Iranian Religion and various Mono- 
graphs. By A. V. Witutams Jackson. Columbia University 
Indo-Iranian Studies, Vol. XIT. pp. xxxiii + 325. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1928. 

Professor Williams Jackson, to whose unceasing activity Iranian, 
and especially Zoroastrian, studies owe so much, has in the present 
volume edited the original English text—necessarily provided with 
numerous alterations and additions—of his contribution to the 
Grundriss of Geiger and Kuhn on Iranian religion.? To this very 
valuable treatise he has added some papers of less extent, most of 
which were hitherto unpublished. The first one is an interesting 
paper on “ The Zoroastrian Doctrine of the Freedom of the Will”, 
the second one consists of a small collection of short notes dealing 
with Zoroaster and Zoroastrianism from various aspects. Of these 
later parts of the book we shall have little to say, except that we have 
read them with considerable interest and learnt several new details 
from them. The topic of the “ Freedom of the Will” has, as the 
learned author himself admits, scarcely been dealt with exhaustively ; 
however, Professor Jackson's paper will, as we sincerely hope, form 
a solid basis of future investigations into this fascinating field of 
research. 

The exposition of Iranian religion by Professor Jackson—well- 
known since twenty-five years ago from the pages of the Grundriss— 
is remarkable for the general soundness of its views and the clear 
and even flow of its style. It cannot well be described as contaiming 
any startling innovations ; and it would apparently be quite unjust 

1 Os Lunada, x, TZ. 
2 Cf. Grundrias der iranischen Philologie, ii (103), O12 agg. 
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to accuse Professor Jackson of holding any heretical views in regarc 
to Indo-Iranian religion. But then handbooks should not, as a rule, 
be given up to heresies ; and the present writer has always felt deeply 
indebted to the author of the Zoroastrian Studies for the good 
guidance he received from several of his works when starting upon his 
own very modest studies of the Avestan language and the Zoroastrian 
religion. He now takes great pleasure in acknowledging once more his 
indebtedness after the perusal of this new book by Professor Jackson. 

Zoroaster,’ the Prophet of Iran, is to us a mysterious person like 
neatly all the sages of olden times. His time is unknown, though the 
Pahlavi tradition claims for him dates equivalent to 660-583 n.c., 
dates endorsed formerly and even now by Professor Jackson. The 
discussion of this knotty problem might have been somewhat fuller. 
Not only has Professor Meillet, in a little book otherwise quoted,? 
claimed for the Prophet a date that nearly coincides with those 
aivocated by Anquetil Duperron and Professor Hertel. Professors 
Keith * and Clemen 4 have, as well as the present writer, contested 
the altogether insufficient reasons upon which Professor Hertel imagines 
himself to have proved that Zoroaster was still alive in 522 p.c. As 
for myself, | feel just as convinced now as before that the date of 
Zoroaster will be found somewhere in the neighbourhood of 1,000 B.c. 
Nor have the rather ludicrous assaults of Professor Hertel, in a 
pamphlet called “Die Methode der arischen Forschung (1906), 
made me feel less certain about that. That scientific discussions 
should be carried on with arguments and not with invectives seems 
rather a commonplace, though at times one feels inclined to believe 
that it is not. It also seems clear that the unanimous tradition 
according to which Zoroaster originated in Western Iran, but preached 
his doctrine in Bactria, may well rest upon a sound foundation. In 
Bactria he found support at the court of a certain Vistaspa, probably 
a petty ruler, though raised by tradition to the rank of a mighty 
monarch, And the new doctrine which wholly denounced polytheism 
and bloody sacrifices, had to stand a violent persecution from the 





1 As for the name Zaradudira it is, of course, still unclear (of. p. 247 aq.) though 
I have personally no doubt that it means something like “ the old camel “ or" hae, 
of old camels". [t is somewhat curious that the form Zw pocerens, which is undoubtedly 
the oldest transcription that we possess, gives no evidence for the doubtful internal .@., 
* Trois conférences sur les Gatha de U' Avesta, faites a I Université d'U'psal, Paria, 
1925, om 
® J.HQ., i, 4 eqq. 
* Selechrift fir Misionskunde und Religionswissenschaft, vol. 40, p. 45 aqq. 
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priests of the old ritual and from the “ Scythian ~ barbarians from 
beyond the Oxus. 

The upholders of the old sacrificial religion are the kavis—colleagues 
of the old Uganas Kavya, the purohita of the Asuras—and the hura- 
pans, probably people connected with the kalpa, the ritual, Such 
persons undoubtedly belonged to the old sacrificial priests of the 
Indo-Iranians, perpetuated in India since the oldest times by the 
Brahmins who pressed the Soma, slaughtered the sacrificial animals, 
and chanted the hymns to the Vedic gods. In Persia they were 
represented at a later date by the Magi, to the Western world the arch- 
priests of necromancy and sortilege. That these Magi did for long 
try to uphold the old religion and withstand the Zoroastrian reform 
I do not in the slightest degree doubt, but at last they apparently had 
to yield, When or why they did it we do not know, only that they did. 
Brahminism in India took over from its rivals, Buddhists, etc., the 
attitude of abolishing bloody sacrifices and meat-eating and in a very 
clever way gradually absorbed its opponents. The Magi of Persia 
from sheer necessity may have adapted themselves to a miodified 
Zoroastrianism that became deeply tinged with their own old doctrines 
and practices. It would be mere guesswork to suggest, as has already 
been done, that the revolution of Gaumita was not wholly a political 
one, and that Darius Hystaspes through the massacre of the Magi 
broke also their spiritual resistance. 

The religion of the Aryans chiefly consisted in worshipping the great 
powers of Nature, and may in general have been on the lines well- 
known from the passage of Herodotus, i, 151 sqq. This polytheistic 
creed Zoroaster himself violently opposed ; but it may not be quite 
so easy to tell what were the details of his doctrine, The Gathas, 
unfortunately, offer great difficulties to the interpretation, and 
numerous passages may still be said to be simply unintelligible. As for 
the later Avestan texts they undoubtedly contain purely Zoroastrian 
elements ; but these are strongly mixed up with a jumble of doctrines 
and rituals which may not inadequately be described as containing 
the religion of the later generations of Magi. Besides, these texts 
are grammatically in a deplorable state. Whether we shall succeed 
in reconstructing what is called the Arsacid Avesta may be wholly 
left aside here as being fairly unimportant. For it seems perfectly 
obvious that no single part of this Avesta could ever be proved to 
go back directly to the teachings of Zoroaster himself. 


But concerning certain fundamental doctrines of Zoroaster, there 
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can happily be little doubt. The Prophet was a fervent upholder of 
a monotheistic doctrine according to which there existed only one 
supreme God, Ahura Macdah “ Our Lord Wisdom”, or something 
like that. Of this God, Zoroaster is the prophet just as Muhammad 
is the prophet of Allah ; and in his prophetship he had been instituted 
through a series of visions (Yasna, 43) to which he was brought by the 
archangel Vohu Manah just as Gabriel summoned the Arabian prophet 
into the presence of the very Highest. Ahura Mazdah, however, 
has a twin-brother (Yasna, 30, 3sq., cf. 45, 2), the Evil Spirit, the 
leader of the host of demons and sinners, who will hold his own 
until the final decision when the powers of Good will for ever annihilate 
their opponents. That good men—i.e, the adherents of the Zoroastrian 
religion—will finally inherit Paradise is sure and certain: and it is 
just as sure and certain that the upholders of Evil will be hurled 
into the boundless abode of torments and will in the end perish in 
the purifying stream of molten metal. Nor can Zoroaster, like 
Muhammad, be said to have been inaccessible to a “ pious " joy, while 
contemplating the horrors that are in store for the unbelievers. The 
Gathas further give ample indications that Zoroaster looked upon 
agriculture and the protection of kine as works promotive of piety 
and was staunchly opposed to the nomadic mode of life. 

We have no sure means for ascertaining from what sources Zoroaster 
drew the inspiration of these fairly revolutionary doctrines. It may 
well be that there existed, within the Aryan religion, monotheistic 
tendencies of which we are not now aware ; and it is certainly remark- 
able that Varuna, the Indian counterpart of Ahura Mazdah, is some 
times looked upon by his adherents as the highest God, the other 
gods being only his humble satellites’ However, if Zoroaster was 
really a native of Western Iran, he may well have at an early period 
of his life come under the influence of monotheistic influences prevalent 
in neighbouring un-Aryan religions. 

But we shall go no further with these somewhat perfunctory 
remarks. Before taking leave of the very useful work of Professor 
Jackson, to whom we wish to express once more our deep gratitude, 
we shall only allow ourselves a short remark upon one or two interesting 
details, 

According to the Zoroastrian doctrine (p. 29) the abode of the 
| ' On Varuna, cf. the interesting, but highly uneven and confused, work by Pro- 
Shc ani Bee er Le ee ee 
i@usiieiuiins sos aekees Co ee 
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blessed is in the South, while Hell is situated in the extreme North. 
It is well known that Hindu theology has located the realm of Death 
in the South, while the North holds the abode of the gods and of the 
blissful Uttarakurus. It seems very difficult indeed to form an opinion 
of the relative primitiveness of these undoubtedly connected ideas. 
If, however, the Aryans penetrated into Iran and India from some 
more northerly home such as Central Asia ! and carried with them from 
there a common idea of an abode of Death—turned by Zoroaster into 
an abode of Satan and his hosts—it seems probable enough that 
such a place was originally localized in the extreme North, the home 
of darkness and cold. That the Hindus should have inverted this 
idea and made Death reside in the sultry and pestiferous regions of the 
South does not seem altogether astonishing. 

The arch-devil Indra, according to Zoroastrian theology, is the 
special foe of the archangel Asa (Vahista).2 The word ada-, whatever 
be its real phonetic value, is the equivalent of Skt. rla-, and pla, of 
course, is the special possession of the great god Varuna, who is 
undoubtedly the Indian counterpart of Ahura Mazdah. The suggestion 
is perhaps permissible, if nothing more, that the enmity of Indra 
towards Aga is in some way connected with the undoubted rivalry 
between Indra and Varuna in the Rigveda. 

Qn p. 104, Professor Jackson speaks of the Avestan pairika, 
the Persian peri. It would have been interesting to know his opinion 
concerning the contested etymology of this difficult word.’ 

And, finally, a mere question. In his chapter on Manichwism 
Professor Jackson (p. 188) mentions the well-known tradition, that 
the mother of the heresiarch Mani belonged to the family of the 
Arsacides.* Now it is quite true that the King of Kings Bahram I, 
persecuted Mani and condemned him to a most horrible death, partly 
for political reasons and partly because his doctrine appeared to the 
Persian clergy to be immoral, and a travesty of the Mazdayasmian 
religion.’ But may not blood-relationship with a dynasty that had 
been dethroned by the Sassanians have also formed a reason for 
annihilating a man who proved to be dangerous already from other 
points of view ! 

Jar. CHARPENTIER. 

' Cf. thie Bulletin, iv, 147 aqq. 

? Cf. Jackson, p. 49. 

3 Cf. Wackernagel, Festschrift E. Kuhn, p. 161 n.; Gitntert, Kalypeo, p. 250 sqq. ; 
Thurneveen, /ndogerm. Forach., lii, 143 sqq.. etc. 


« Cf. however, Flagel, Mani seine Lehre und seine Schriften, p. 119 aq. 
* (4. also Labourt, Le Christianiame dans [Empire Perse, p. 4. 
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A Portvucvese Ewpassy To Japan (1644-1647). Translated from an 
unpublished Portuguese MS.,and other contemporary sources, with 
commentary and appendices. By C. R. Boxer. pp. viii + 64. 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Co., Ltd., London, 1928. 

It gives me great pleasure to write a short notice of this useful 
and interesting little book. For, although several monumental works 
have been presented to us by Father Schurhammer, 8.J., Dr. 0. 
Nachod, and others, materials that throw light on this comparatively 
obscure period of Japanese history are none too plentiful, and the 
present work of Lieut. Boxer’s is indeed a welcome contribution. 

The narrative of the Portuguese tells us that in January, 1644, 
King Dom Joio IV sent Gongalo de Siqueira de Sousa to Japan as 
Ambassador, accompanied by two galleons, with a view to restoring 
“ Friendship and Intercourse ” that had been broken off between the 
two countries for more than half a century, Hampered by various 
difficulties and misfortunes, the Embassy reached Iwi-jima, near 
Nagasaki, on the 26th July, 1647, only to rouse the suspicions of the 
Japanese as being a mission sent for the propagation of the Christian 
faith or for trade. The calm and patience with which the Ambassador 
and his staff faced the ordeal of probable death made no favourable 
impression on the Japanese Government, which ordered them to 
leave in accordance with the Edict that had been proclaimed some 
years earlier, on the prohibition of Christian and trade missions from 
foreign countries. Thus with bitter resentment, the unfortunate 
Embassy left Nagasaki for the city of Macan on 4th September, of the 
same Year. 

The contemporary Dutch account, an extract of which is given in 
the Appendix, offers an interesting comparison with the Portuguese 
narrative, as it was compiled on the spot from day to day, whilst the 
latter was apparently drawn up some months later, 

The reader may find for himself that the subject is well studied, 
and if the translation is not strikingly beautiful, it is due solely to 
the translator's endeavour to retain the accuracy of the original 
manuscript which, we are told, 1s “ woefully deficient in both grammar 
and punctuation ”. 

It is to be hoped that with his thoroughness Mr. Boxer will reveal 
still more details of the early relations between Japan and Europe. 


S. YosHirake. 
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Cutxese Guouts anp Gopsiins. By G. WiLLoucnny-MEADE. 
London: Constable, 1928. 


In this little book Mr. Willoughby-Meade makes no claim to 
scientific treatment of his subject, his object being, so he himself 
tells us, “‘ to interest those who cate for such things (ghost stories) ; 
but it is also an aim of the compiler to show, wherever possible, that 
the minds of the numerous but much abused and misjudged people 
of China differ in no important respect from any other races in the 
face of happenings which they do not understand. The Mediterranean 
peoples may truly and fairly boast of their ancient and original 
civilization, which has spread over the major part of the earth, Many 
of the writers, however, who glory in this not only do their best to 
belittle the culture of Eastern Asia—solely because it has not been 
proved to be of Mediterranean origin—but they go so far as to write 
of the East Asian as if he were a glaring anomaly, a bewildering 
exception to our generally received notions of humanity. It is in the 
hope of fighting—to the best of my power—against this narrow, unjust, 
and unscientific attitude that I have ventured beyond the limits of 
folk-lore into the region of anthropology, and have insisted, in season 
and out of season, upon the unity of the human race.” 

Certainly those who care for tales of devils, monsters, ghosts, 
vampires, and “things that go bump in the night’, will find here 
a fine collection of folk-tales and legends admirably told. The author's 
explanations of the truths underlying the stories may be less accept- 
able, and to endeavour to unite East and West in the spirit-world 1s 
no easy task. Mr. Willoughby-Meade himself seems to be conscious 
of this when he writes: “ In my views on Totemism 1 am prepared for 
criticism. Perhaps I have tried to prove too much; perhaps I am 
unduly inclined to accept an easy, obvious, and inoffensive solution to 
the dark mystery of the ‘were-animal’ myth. ... In any event 
there must remain an element of mystery in the working of the human 
mind and in the tales told about it.” In mystery lies charm, certainly 
in the telling of tales, and we prefer some of the stories to the explana- 
tions. Here, for example is a delightful tale which we feel needs 
no explanation beyond the empty wine-cups : 


“There once lived in Peking two friends, Hsiung, an historio- 
grapher, and Chuang, a magistrate. They mostly spent their 
evenings together, one night in Hsiung’s house and another in 
Chuang’s. 
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“One night they were taking their wine together at Chuang's 
when the host was urgently called away, while Hsiung sat and 
waited for his return. To pass the time he poured himself out a 
cup of wine—and suddenly it vanished. He took another cup and 
filled it. A blue hand came from under the table and seized the 
cup. Hsiung was startled and stood up; whereupon a tall devil, 
all blue from head to foot, came from under the table. Hsiung 
called for help, but two servants who ran into the room saw 
nothing. The blue devil had vanished. Shortly afterwards Chuang 
came back and made fun of Hsiung. ‘I bet,’ said he, ‘ that 
you would not dare pass the night here.” ‘Why not?’ said 
Hsiung. So he prepared a couch and some bedclothes and fetched 
his sword. This weapon had belonged to a Tartar general, and had 
served him well in a campaign in the Ko-Ko-Nor. Chuang wished 
him good-night and left him, 

“The autumn wind rustled and the moon gave a pale light, 
and a small lamp burned behind a green curtain, which shaded 
Hasiung’s couch. He did not expect to be undisturbed and lay 
awake. 

“Suddenly an empty wine-cup fell on the table, and then a 
second one. *‘ Hello, he's returning the empties !’ thought Hsiung. 
Immediately afterwards a blue leg came through the eastern 
window, then an arm, an eye, an ear, half a mouth and half a 
nose. Through the western window came, at the same time, the 
other half of the mouth and of the nose, and a second ear, eye, and 
blue leg. They met in the middle of the room and joined together. 
The blue devil glared angrily at Hsiung, while an icy wind shook 
the curtain. Hsiung brandished his sword and made a dash at the 
demon, dealing it a heavy blow on the arm. The devil jumped 
out of the window, Hsiung after it. He had nearly reached it 
when the demon dodged behind a cherry-tree. Hsiung then went 
back to bed, Next morning Chuang, on his way to the room 
where Hsiung had spent the night, was seriously alarmed to see 
a track of blood in the garden. Hsiung, who was quite unhurt, 
related his adventure. Chuang had the cherry-tree cut down and 
chopped to pieces, and every piece of its wood smelt of wine.” 
The publishers, Messrs. Constable, are to be congratulated upon 

production of the book and the illustrations. A copious and 
ful index is included, but the Bibliography leaves much to be 
ired. E. D. Epwarps. 
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THe Mytuotocy or Att Races. Edited by Canon Joun A, Mac- 
Contoch and Georce F. Moore. Volume VIII: Chinese, 
by Joun C. Fercuson. Japanese, by Masananv ANESAKI. 
&vo, pp. 416. Marshall Jones Company, Boston, Mass., 1928. 


This is the eighth volume of a series of thirteen known under the 
general title of ‘‘ Mythology of all Races ’’, edited by Canon J. Arnott 
MacCulloch, D.D., for the Archaeological Institute of America. 

Dr. Ferguson himself would describe his share of this book as an 
Outline of Chinese Mythology. Any exhaustive study of the subject 
would require many volumes and the author has adopted the safe 
and space-saving method of avoiding all comparisons between the 
myths of China and those of other countries. 

The stories related have reference to the powers of nature, the 
origin of created things or the growth of governmental institutions. 
Dr. Ferguson takes as his starting-point Taoism, which has gathered 
round it almost all the mythological characters of Chinese history, 
and he stresses the fact that it was only after Taoism had become 
established as a religion that mythological subjects were emphasized. 
Of Taoism there are three stages—the first, ethical, the Taoism of 
Lao Tzi and his writings; the second, magical, centred round the 
person of Chang Tao-ling, who gave himself to the study of alchemy, 
and thus ushered in the stage of the development of the magical arts, 
a stage based on the Book of Changes, rather than on the work of Lao 
Tzi: the third, that of an organized religion, which began during the 
T’ang dynasty, in the seventh century A.p. In its religious aspect 
Taoism is an imitation of Buddhism, and to match the personages of 
the holy ones introduced by Buddhism from India, Taoism made a 
search of early Chinese history, with the result that Taoism is of 
purely Chinese origin, though Buddhist in form and in organization. 
Of the three religions of China, Confucianism confines itself to the 
great men to whose humane virtues was due established government, 
while Buddhism leads into the far fields of early Indian mythology, 
and it is in Taoism, says Dr. Ferguson, “ that we find incorporated 
all the mythological characters of early China, and their theories of 
life and the universe.” 

After a chapter dealing with the early rulers of China, there follow, 
among others, chapters on Cosmogony and Cosmological Theories, the 
Spirits of Nature, Great National Heroes, and Occultism. The 
author has outlined the varied aspects of his subject in such a manner 
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that his work will be found of great service as a general guide to 
Chinese Mythology. 

“The Yamato race,” says Dr. Anesaki, “ always believed in its 
descent from Heaven, and worshipped the Sun-goddess as the ancestress 
of the ruling family if not of all the people.” No need, then, for the 
Japanese to seek for deities among their early rulers. This practical, 
perhaps prosaic, method of the Chinese was wholly foreign to the 
Japanese, always intensely susceptible to the impressions of nature, 
sensitive to the varied aspects of human life and ready to accept 
foreign suggestions. The wonder of the scenery of Japan tended, of 
itself, to create fairies, semi-celestial beings and strange genii, and 
when the mystic flights of Buddhism reached Japan they greatly 
influenced both its mythology and its folk-lore. 

Dr. Anesaki divides the stories of mythology and folk-lore into 
four classes: (1) Cosmological myths and stories, (2) Products of 
the imagination, (3) Romantic stories, (4) Moral tales. With each 
of these subjects he deals in turn, as adequately as entertainingly. 

Altogether, the work is one that should be of interest and assistance 
to students of China and Japan. In the production of the volume a 
high degree of success has been attained, particularly with regard 
to the illustrations. 

K. D. Epwarps, 





FrRieNDLY 81am. By Keng Kornerur. Translated from the Danish 
by M. Gurrerman: pp. xii + 256. London and New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Son, Ltd., 1928. 

This book is the work of an experienced and observant traveller 
who spent long months in wandering up and down the country, and 
thus it has nothing in common with the too frequent type of modern 
travel book written by the tourist who steps ashore for a few hours 
from the luxurious liner at a great port, and then repairs aboard in 
the evening to record his impressions of the country in general for 
eventual publication. Mr. Kornerup, without presuming to be 
authoritative, gives a very bird’s eye view of what the visitor 
to Siam may see if he is something more than the ordinary tourist, 
and is prepared to spare the time and take advantage of the very 
varied means of locomotion which can convey him to all parts of 
the country. 

Friendly Siam is an apt title for the book, for perhaps no country 
in Asia has such a ready welcome for strangers who come to her 
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shores in a spirit of sympathetic interest. An excellent railway 
system traverses the country in the chief directions, and there are 
comfortable hotels and resthouses in the chief towns, while the more 
ambitious traveller who wishes to tramp through the jungle or to 
fly over it, to wander on elephant-back or by buffalo-cart, or to 
float down rivers on rafts, as did Mr. Kornerup, will find every 
assistance afforded him. 

Mr. Kornerup entered Siam by Siam’s back door, walking over 
the mountains from Burma, and one would wish to know more about 
the journey than the short account which the author gives. Difficulties 
are great in opening up modern communications with Burma across 
the mountains and now that Siam is so easy of access by rail and 
sea from the south and east, one may perhaps be permitted to hope 
that that age-old track, across which invading armies and caravans 
used to pass, and early Christian missionaries penetrated to Siam, 
may for long be reserved for the more hardy and courageous traveller 
alone. 

The author first takes us to Northern Siam, that mountainous 
land of teak forests and beautiful rivers inhabited by the Lao, fair- 
skinned cousins of the Siamese proper, and one of the most delightful 
races in the world, He sails for weeks down that magnificent stream 
the Mekong, visiting the remote French protectorate of Luang 
Prabang, inhabited by Lao, and separated, temporarily he hopes, by 
the Mekong from their brothers in Siam. Thence he makes use of an 
aeroplane to fly across the vast, ill-watered plateau of Eastern Siam, 
the least attractive part of the country. Another section deals with 
Southern Siam, that narrow neck of land through which the inter- 
national express rushes twice weekly to Penang, This is the best 
developed portion of Siam, with macadamized roads, prosperous tin 
mines, rubber estates and the fashionable seaside resort of Hua Hin. 

The last part of the book deals with Central Siam, a great rice 
plain with its network of rivers and canals, the true home of the 
Siamese, and the source of the country’s wealth. Here are the 
picturesque villages of floating houses, the ruins of ancient capitals, 
and lastly the great modern city of Bangkok, with its western amenities, 
‘its seething Chinese commercial community, its royal palaces, and 
its glorious Buddhist temples. One might have expected a fuller 
account of these temples and of the ruined cities of Central Siam, 
since they are to many people the greatest attractions of the country. 

Mr. Kornerup speaks of the Siamese as ‘ perhaps the most human 
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of all the brachycephalic races", and it is this characteristic which 
makes them more easily understood by Europeans than are most 
Asiatics, so that the sympathetic traveller, though he speak no word 
of the language, may yet appreciate not only the point of view of the 
educated class in Bangkok, but also much of the life and thought of the 
yellow-robed monk and the primitive peasant that he meets up 
country. 

The book is well illustrated with the author’s photographs (though 
the inclusion of one or two incorrectly named pictures from Angkor 
is evidently a mistake), and the style would seem to suffer little in 
translation from the Danish. It is really the only recent book covering 
travel in all parts of the country, and as such should be an admirable 
introduction to Siam for the intending tourist. Old residenta, too, 
even if they have not had opportunities for extended travel, may 
well find entertainment in its pages, and will appreciate better than 
anyone else such delightful stories as those of the Lao girl’s anxiety 
over the lunar eclipse and the lovelorn princess at Hua Hin. 

H. G. Quarrrcn Wates. 


Manuva. or Eayrtian Aragic. By Lieut.-Col. D.C. Pattiort, M.A., 
etc, and A. Powe.t, B.L. pp. iv 4-911. Cairo, 1926. 26s. 
It is difficult to know where to commence a review of this work ! 

The book is so bulky, and contains 50 much material that one feels 

that a critique that is not thorough must necessarily be unfair. 

The book is a mine of idiomatic usage, betraying a profound 
knowledge of the language of modern Egypt and the mentality of 
the people, and yet is open to at least two serious criticisms. 

The first is the system of transliteration, which may be suitable 
for Persian, but is certainly not suitable for modern Egyptian. I refer 


especially to the transliteration of ur by z, the & (which usually 
becomes ¢ in Egyptian) by s, the (PY j, and the classical representa- 


tion of diphthongs, e.g. baiyt for “ house” which is invariably pro- 
nounced bét in Modern Egyptian (see Introduction, page xv, 
para. (2)). Similar remarks can be made as regards the representation — 
of the diphthong aw. It is this misrepresentation in the translitera- 
tion which renders the book so open to adverse criticism, and no 
amount of explanation in the preface can justify a misleading trans- 


literation of a colloquial speech. 
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The authors in the preface say: “ Stress, accent and intonation 
have to be learnt by ear and expressed by the tongue. Ordinary people 
cannot acquire these by means of symbols and musical notes however 
scientific, nor by elaborate drilling of lips and tongue, nor by book 
study alone.” 

Even if these remarks may be true, or partially true, with regard 
to any language, why make it still more diffreult by adopting a mis- 


leading transliteration such as a z fora (y, or a 7 for a ‘. when 


dealing with Egyptian Arabic? Again, in the preface it is recom- 
mended that “ Lessons should as far as possible be read aloud to 
oneself,” One might ask “ How can the student do this if the trans- 
literation does not represent the sounds of the colloquial '” 

Helping vowels are very seldom shown in the text, though this 
is touched on (Introduction, page xxii). The authors in their preface 
acknowledge their debt to previous prammarians, and of modern 
colloquial authors mention Spiro and Willmore, but curiously enough 
have omitted to mention the late Canon Gairdner, who did so much 
for the modern language. This is a pity as, however much one may 
disagree with Canon Gairdner’s very scientific phonetic system, it is 
impossible to ignore it. Possibly the remark from the Introduction 
quoted above refers to Canon Gairdner’s system. 

Many will agree with the authors in rejecting such a system, on 
the ground that it is too complicated, but no one can bring this charge 
against Willmore. In the opinion of the reviewer, it would have 
been better to have adopted Willmore’s system except as regards 
his method of transliterating doubled consonants in such words as 


Wane and Cre by faiyih and sawwag, The authors, one is glad 
to note, transliterate such words fayyib and sawwdy showing the 
doubled y and t. 

Surely if the authors wished to preserve the etymology of the 
language in the Arabic, they could have attempted a phonetic rendering 
in Roman characters. 

The second serious criticism is the admixture of literary and 
colloquial which must be considered an unsatisfactory feature. It 
would have been better to have kept to the colloquial, as Willmore and 
Gairdner have done, or to have at least explained the literary usages. 


For example on page 38 one finds Cnl> 3 & yl 4) eS) a beautiful 
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touch of colloquialism showing the strange use of the dual and then 


in the next line as | 9 9m (& which is straight out of Thatcher. 
The expression on page 588 ward al buhiir for beyond the seas is 
never used in the colloquial, the literary expression is ward-l-bihar. In 
colloquial I am told the expression used is always [ilad barra. 

La All crt oy F la budd min az-tihab is very literary 
except for the omission of the a in budd for budda, These are only a 
few instances. It is true that compared with the colloquial the 
literary examples are not numerous, but how is the beginner to 
know { 

In a book of this size there are a number of misprints and errors 
which have been overlooked, but apart from these it would appear 
as though several phrases had been incorrectly caught. 

In these examples I am following the authors’ transliteration :-— 

Page 438, line 19, orc Lill $3 zayy al-g@ida for salall ($3 
sayy al ‘dda, Qaida isa rule, but ‘ada a custom. 


Page 624, , wa y_pe looks uncommonly like a mis- 
hearing of ete, we | 92 dabbari tadbir, etc. I am told that 
darab would not be used in such a phrase, but that one could say 


o _ Be ce a dy sr | he ‘amald tadhir ‘ala shan yisimmih, 
Page 651, oy ae se > for o 9 ce 
| ‘ P 
Page 418, oS geese Es Vl for »tz.! or better still, 


a. 
ysl. One should note that this word in Modern Egyptian would 


not be pronounced asha@wir or ashawar, but with a shortening of the 
second a, which would make one think the word was of the 2nd form 


ag 
Page 662, mo Je uo for n> Rae us Le, omitting the 
article which has been mistaken for the helping vowel. 
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This phrase is familiar to me, though it is not so to all Egyptians. 
Possibly it is an expression used more in the South and the Sudan. 

Apart from the literary usages referred to, it seems a pity that the 
authors have not distinguished between Lower Egyptian, Cairene, 
and Upper Egyptian. It is possible to class the first two together, 
as, except for an occasional difference in stress, they approximate 
one another; but Upper Egyptian, especially south of Assiut, is very 
different, and in many usages seems nearer to the language of the 
Sudan. 

Having pointed out what seem to be the weak points in the 
book, it is with some pleasure that we turn to the other side. 

The work contains 64 chapters or lessons—one wishes that the 
references were to pages and not lessons, especially as many of the 
cross references are wrongly given—and nearly every lesson contains 
a definite portion of grammar or vocabulary, and then sentences, 
Much of the grammar is too classical in a work of this sort, but other- 
wise very good indeed, The grammar is followed by a vocabulary 
and then the gem of the lesson, the sentences. No one who has not 
spent a lifetime in Egypt could have collected such a wonderful and 
varied assortment of idioms and bon-mots, and one can picture 
Mr. Powell—one feels that he alone could have had the experience to 
have supplied this part—in the Courts, in the trains, trams, fields, cafés, 
in short everywhere, culling these gems from the mouths of the 
natives and jotting them down in a notebook. Little touches such as 


Page 78, oy! 3 4 | |“ what day of the week is it 1” 

Page 425, “ God protect me from (\> tall) these teasing flies.” 
pe is usually applied to a largish bird, such as a kite. 

This use of ye for a fly, which is the literal translation as the 
root means “ to fly ’, is common in the Sudan as well as in Egypt. 

Again, page 428, \ gaits a! ja al une ne L “He hit the nght 
nail on the head (lit. he went right on the eye of the boil and 
squeezed it), and on page 700, lalé > 53 all 3 SNjakc 
“T want just one word with you” (lit. for one word and an answer, 


its cover). 
VOL. ¥. PART I, a 
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Surely the part in brackets should be translated (for one word and 


the putting back of the cover). The word > y here is a verbal noun, 


meaning “ restoring” or “ putting back". Otherwise the gist of the 
saying is missed, which, as I picture it, is just lifting the cover of a 
cooking pot for a moment. What could be more expressive ! 

Page 163. In contrast to al bakr shab‘an “the river is deep”, 
lit. “ satisfied ” or “ full’, note that in the Sudan the natives always 
say al bah(a)jr nashif “* the river is dry "’ for shallow. 

Attention is drawn to the following :— 


Page 312, » pe > al Ls. “we gave him an inch”, ete. 
(lit. “ we kept silent to him and he came in with his donkey ”’). 

Page 335, 4 9% Ls, ete., “ walk out a bit" (lit. “ stretch out ”). 

Page 372,“ Come here, don’t be silly, behave like a man” (tis 
del. 


Page 396, 4 “po! fig Sa P| Sle gy 6 “1 felt like hitting him” 
Page 401, “ He took to his heels and ran,” which is expressed be 


sibs alu J 4) > oem, which, of course, tefera to the way 
boys in Egypt hold up the skirts of their gallabias with their teeth to 


give them greater freedom to run. > > Wall cpa a wb 5. 


oes fayyib ahsan ad-dinya bard ** warm fil well as it is 
cold". Page 439. 


Page 558, GS ge Sys we toly GE ail os Je 
CLs $7 ashal Wllah tnn-uh yikhlag wahid jidid ghayr-ak min 


kin-wh yrragga’ fik (authors’ transliteration) “It would be easier for 
God to create a new man than to patch up such a cripple as thou,” 
One could go on pointing out little touches, such as on 


Page 339, apa | YI ‘3 a dagg fiapy" illa adkul, and on the same 
page &Y LJ ~ limm lisdn-ak (instead of the ordinary uskut) “hold 


your tongue ”’ (lit. collect your tongue), and on page 704, pl (ode 
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op LS Leg ‘adda al-balr vw ma itbil sh “ he got off scot-free ” (he 
crossed the river without getting wet), and on page 707, (ask! é 3 
isola rayih ahasib al gadi “1 have to see a man about a dog”, 


which literally is “ I am going to make a reckoning with the Kadi”, 
but the above examples will suffice to give an idea of the very 
idiomatic colloquialisms contained in these sentences. 

This part of the work is a real contribution, as one feels that much 
of the rest of the book could have been compiled, but this part “ No "— 
only personal contact with the people, and studious observation of 
their habits and methods of expression could supply this part. The 
other part. of the lesson is taken up with an exercise, and under it the 
translation. This part is also excellent apart from the numerous 
misprints, 

Lesson 63 contains some very useful and idiomatic usages of some 
of the commoner verbs and substantives, etc. 

Leason 64, Arabicisms, Proverbs, ete., and finally there is a collection 
of some excellent stories. 

I should like also to draw attention to the remarks on page 106 on 
the use and misuse of ipa le. It is singularly unfortunate for the 
native servant that when he apologizes for breaking a cup that the 
same phrase can mean “ never mind”. 

Note the graphic use of the personal for the impersonal on page 147, 
cite, 5) = plehl “the nail won't come out”, where in a 
similar phrase in the Sudan, aba “ refused ” would be used. 

To conclude, this Manual of Egyptian Aralne is not a book one can 
recommend to a beginner, but the advanced student will revel in the 
number and variety of the phrases and idioms. 

Attached is a list, by no means exhaustive, of misprints and errors, 
and some more detailed criticisms. 


INTRODUCTION 


Page xiii. It is interesting to note the pronunciation of das § 


in some parts of Upper Egypt. This pronunciation is so prevalent in 
the Sudan that the Education Department recently issued a brochure 
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explaining the difference in pronunciation between the two letters 
in classical usage. 

Note 2 on page xv. But is the long @ in Ahdn ever pronounced 
as the ain “tram” ! 


Z| = 
Page xx (I) LS hare". 


It ought to be explained that as regards this rule, Modern Egyptian 
is even stricter than Classical Arabic. Vide proverb (41) on page 777, 


oe ojthls Ui Cull, transliterated al mayyit kalb wa-ljandza 


harra. The last part would be pronounced wa-l-gindza harra. Willmore 
has ara “a quarter of the town ™ or “ by lane ”, which does not make 
such good sense. 

Page xxi (n.) (iii). Surely it would have been better to have said 
that the stress is generally on the penultimate, and must be so when 
two consonants follow the penultimate as in the instances quoted, 
amdah and takdllim, and is even thrown on to the penultimate in 
Modern Egyptian in such words as madrdsa, malikama, see page xxi 
(vi). In the Sudan the stress would be on the first syllable in the 
last two instances, as in Upper Egypt. 

Again, page xxi (n.) (iii) referred to, does not allow for a word 
like Aiikama the plural of Aakim, where the stress would be thrown 
on to the first syllable as in “ Canada”. 


Page 2, line 53, de 3 A>! 9 2.44, ete. Modern grammars all 
give wahid as the equivalent of the indefinite article in Modern 
Egyptian, but I am told that it is usually only applied to a species or 
class, The numerous tales given in Willmore and Elder's colloquial 
reader corroborate this. I find wi/id given with fallih, gahul, 
hashshash, fiki, sayydd, shimi, Muslim, but not with ragil, T am 
inclined to think that the expression wa/id ragil, which is so often 
heard on the lips of Europeans, has been picked up from Berberine 
servants, 

Page 5. It is curious that the authors should write (¢ >! Aa] 


- 
as it is not so written in the classical or 80 pronounced in the solleanta: 


Willmore and his predecessors adopted this long +, but I note that 
Gairdner does not do so. 

This long i has always puzzled me. Does the true sound come 
somewhere midway between short and long? 
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Page 8, line 9. The expression han fih hadd hinak is more usual. 
Page 9. Two misprints of Ga for 4.8 in Arabic of (3) and (17). 


Page 11, line 2. Misprint “ singular” for “ feminine ”. 

Page 13, line 3. Ta‘abin appears to be the usual plural in use for 
“snake ”. 

Page 17, line 13. “ To-night,” etc., not “the night ”. 


Page 21,line 4. The expression 4 Jk> B does not appear to 


mat ria 
he in use, but expressions such as dal y yl re humma nas 


== 8 


hardmaiyya, i xnwas sy 3) awlad ‘ushagiyya, which do not 
exactly mean “they are thieves ” and “ mischievous boys" but rather 
“they are a bad lot’ and “ boys inclined to be mischievous “. 

Page 23, line 18. It should be noted that if used predicatively, a 
plural can follow kam, as kam bagaratak ~ how many (are) your cows ", 
kam iyydm il usb * how many are the days of the week”, where kam 
is short for kam wahad. 

Page 27, line 19. Wa-l@ means “nor’’, but walla“ or 

Page 32, lines 22 and 24. Alam is “ pain", not“ grief", and run is 


FF 


“comer”, The classical phrase 4) ol OK 3 ia often translated 


_; 
«pillars of the state’, but it is misleading to translate “s. 7 a8 
pillar, See page 439, third sentence, where rukn as corner occurs. 

Page 34, line 9. Suhuf is generally applied to newspapers (though 
the colloquial word used is gardid or garanail) and saha@ if to pages. 


Page 37, line 3 (Arabic). Ab ye Ac 3 \_".| without the article, 
“what a tall man?” evidently an error that has been overlooked, see 
page 687, first line. 

Page 39, Amir plur. umara, Prince often means courteous in 
colloquial. Dél nds umara “they are courteous people sh 

Page 40, Agarib classical, usually garavb in colloquial “ near 
relatives 

Page 43, line 19 (English). You would either have to say in 
Egyptian colloquial fatima shafituh uncontracted, or fatma shaftuh 
contracted. In the Sudan shaftuh would be permissible, and possibly 
in Upper Egypt. 7 
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Page 51, line 19. Bint liya for binti, and the omission of the bi- to 
express the present continuous in page 45, line 6, pal, and page 55, 
line 6, | glaze, is surely rather classical. 

Page 71, line 9 (Arabic). Tarbiish is generally spelt ay ke 

Page 81. 43.) Ml ine MM cyte can only mean “ who 
murdered him, who robbed him?” But “whom did he murder, 
whom did he rob?” would be Gre O p= (40) Cre 15 (,0). 


Page 87 (/), fifth sentence. L\ =z)! Crt Ole 3 yu 5) 
cosy lit. ““ who and who of the officers were present ? Such and 
such officers” would be bia)! crt of 5 Os. 

Page 89, line 21. 4ayy-nd could not be pronounced, a helping 


vowel is necessary Zayy(1)nd. 
Page 97. Surely ¢mil sawab should be i‘mil sawah (thawab), Arabic 


charity ", “alms”. 


a (not sl 55) means 
Page 105, line 2 (Arabic). cas should be Gs: the § is apparently 
a misprint, also line 7 \s should be @é ghiyam, 
Page 107. The word |> da seems to have crept in lp ue 7 


Page 127. I am told that the phrase ghasaluh fumm is only used 
for clothes, not persons. 


Page 136, line 18, 4.2%) misprint for 4.24 ), 

Page 138, second sentence. , ~ 9 misprint for, ~ 3. 

Page 139. é | cr é Pic looks like an attempt to set a 
classical phrase to a colloquial setting by using the active voice for the 
passive. 

Page 140. > cw lil, The Ambic is not completed. 
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I am not quite certain what is intended. I am told the phrase is 
unusial, 

Page 151, line 4 (Arabic). <3 yl raed Gs. lit. this means 
“ teaching Arabic ” not “ learning”. If it is meant as a colloquialism, 
it should be explained, otherwise it is very confusing for students. 

Page 154, last line but one. 2) misprint for oe 

Page 164, line 8, \3\ looks as though it were a misprint for 
cil, 


Page 179, fourth phrase, beginning =< l - there are two 


misprints, wslaH for lt, anid 65 for (gh. 
Page 180, line 4. Jméatiftah, Is not this a preservation in colloquial 


of an original passive tuftah 
i 


Page 207. ol, misprint for Pe - 
Page 220, line 17. ja in the first form in colloquial means 


“to occupy". (5 359 91 Pad Pet G\ ana shaghalt, ete. “I 





ssl. “Don’t worry me” is really a 


— -_ = 


occupied this room.” a * 
corruption of the 4th form, like yimkinak “ you will be able” for 


yumkinak, The 2nd form jae means “to employ” or “ work 


anyone '’. 
Page 297 (Arabic) second line. lac misprint for epee 


Page 319, fifth sentence. pee ee Case 23¥ lazim 
tikshif kashf tibbi. ; 

I was inclined to think that this was a survival of the classical 
passive, but I am told that it is not, but it seems to me difficult to 
explain otherwise. The real expression if the classical passive were 


ipod wouldibe CLie bath. 


Page 333. Shamm al hawa “to take the air”, but the second 
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meaning given “catch cold does not seem to be common. To 
catch cold is usually khad hawa or khad bard, 

Page 355. Ma yit'akkid-sh, etc., seems to be a mistake for ma 
ytakkid-sh, See page 359, line 15. 

Page 365. In colloquial “forty past one” is usually itnén illa 
tilt, not wahid wa silsay. 

Page 390, line 2. L..| Jop ee le *ma tija'sh rdsak. 
This is evidently the 4th form of the verb, classical tai‘ becoming 
tiga’ in colloquial. This is miteresting, as, phonetically, it Is what 
one would expect when the “ j ’ sound is changed toa“ g” sound. 


Page 391, line 6. ises “2. The verb is (22, possibly a con- 


fusion with the Persian pronunciation of uP: 


Page 415, line 1. alc misprint for ale. 

Page 417, fifth sentence. The difference between yitil “to be 
long ” and yifwral “ to become long”, so “ grow ” might be noted here. 
E.g. lamma al quin yiteal “ when the cotton grows ”. 


line 20, should be jk! GO 3 i) for ke é' 3 GI, 


Page 419, line 11. .alus misprint for C.al>. 

Page 421. I am told that cl never means overflow, but I 
see Spiro gives it. | 

Page 426, footnote. Pisiinak misprint for lisdnak. 


Page 446. ye misprint for iy. 


Page 462. 4s ce VI for 455 | t. Ul, which is, I am 
told, more usual. 
Page 478, line 11. uo ol Le has been’ left out in error at the 


end of the phrase ; otherwise it is not complete. Probably a printer's 
error. 


Page 485, last sentence. Sgs I am told is not correct, but 


should be aad |, Haggan used adverbially occurs in the tale, 
page 860, line 14, and page 84, line 6. 
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Page 527, fourth sentence. et should be Se for the sense 


. é 
} ie a area kis, 
Page 556, line 6. 5 jhe, misprint for | 4 jel. 
Page 566, line 9. The usual plural of katih in sense of a writer or 
contribution is /uttah, 


Page 589, line 3 of Arabic. Ls) misprint for 4 (3, 


Page 590, line 5 of Arabic. o pans misprint for o yoha, 
Page 597, line 17. Sakrit is more usual than sukrit, | am told. 
Page 599, line 16, The repetition of the previous sentence without 


the second |, looks like a printer's error. 

Page 601, line 19. Gharshay evidently misprint for qhirsht, 
which is given correctly on page 668. 

Page 603, footnote. Zimma misprint for remma. 

On page 630, last line but one. I am told that if one wanted to 


say “these horses of mine are fine”, 1t would be er J pal 
le J 45. In this case there would be no ambiguity. 
Page 703, first sentence. gel ifabni is evidently a mistake 


for rae | l@ibni, the 3rd form, as this word occurs elsewhere in 
this sense. Vide page 256, second sentence, and page 488, line 2. 

Page 707, last sentence. eee lisin must be a misprint for 
lisdtnu., 

In compiling these notes I wish to acknowledge my great debt to 
Nasim Eff. Simaan, head master of the Coptic school in Khartoum, 
who drew my attention to by far the greater number of the points 
I have remarked on. I wish further to thank my colleague, Sheikh 
Hamed Eff. Abdel Kader, of the School of Oriental Studies, for many 
helpful criticisms, and for correcting a number of my own errors. 
It is to be hoped that these notes will be of use to the authors when 
they publish their list of corrections. I have tried to check my 
criticisms as far as possible, but must hold myself responsible for any 
errors or wrong interpretations, 

G. E. Iss. 
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Rerort or THE Fesar Lancuace Conference, 1928. Published 
by the Sudan Government, London, 1928." Price 2s. net. pp. Bo. 

This Conference took place at Rejaf (Mongalla Province, Sudan) 
in April, 1928, under the chairmanship of Mr. J. (+. Matthew, Secretary 
for Education and Health for the Sudan. It was attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Sudan, Uganda and Belgian Congo Governments, as 
well as by delegates from six different missions ; and the report of its 
proceedings abounds in matter of the highest interest and importance. 
The objects of the Conference were :-— 

(1) To draw up a classified list of languages and dialects spoken 
in the Southern Sudan. 

(2) To make recommendations as to whether a system of group 
languages should be adopted for educational purposes, and if so, what 
languages would be selected as the group languages for the VaTIOUs 
areas. . . . 

(3) To consider and report as to the adoption of a unified system 
of orthography. 

(4) To make proposals for co-operation in the production of text- 
books; and the adoption of a skeleton grammar, reading-books 
and primers for general use. 

The deliberations of the Conference were greatly facilitated by the 
presence of Professor Westermann as linguistic expert, who, more- 
over, has made a special study of Shilluk, an important language 
in the area under discussion, 

The languages finally decided on as “ suitable for development ~ 
are the following: Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk, Bari, Latuko (Lotuko), 
Zande. It is a little disconcerting to read, in the following paragraph, 
that “ Acholi and Madi are in a different category, as only a very small 
proportion of the people speaking these languages live in the Sudan. 
Literature for these languages must therefore be drawn fromelsewhere.”’ 
As one had been given to understand that Acholi is virtually a dialect 
of Shilluk, it might have seemed obvious that the existing Shilluk 
literature could be used for it. 

The alphabet adopted by the Conference follows, one is glad to 
note, the system proposed in the Memorandum of the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures. With regard to one 
sound not provided for in the Memorandum, the “ central vowel ” 

| Obtainable at the office of the Sudan Government, Wellington House, Bucking- 


ham Gate, 8.W.1, the Edocation Department, Khartoum, and the International 
Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 22 Craven Street, London, W.C, 2. 
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(as ¢ in the ordinary pronunciation of ~ the ” or the French ¢ in me, 
le), it is to be regretted that the sign 6 is to be retained in preference 
to the a of the International Phonetic Association. 

The classified list of languages spoken in the Southern Sudan 
(drawn up by Professor Westermann, as Appendix V), though 
admittedly still incomplete, is of the greatest interest. According to 
the note prefixed to this appendix, “ Our present knowledge of the 
linguistic situation is not sufficient to justify a definite grouping of the 
various language units found in the Southern Sudan. Though certain 
languages are evidently related to each other, others seem to be isolated, 
while of a considerable number little more is known than the names. 
Dinka, Nuer and Shilluk are closely related in phonetics as well as in 
structure and vocabulary. and it is probable that Burun also belongs 
to this group. Similarly, Bari, Latuko and Dongotono are clearly 
interrelated, and while forming a group of their own, they also show 
a distinct affinity with the Dinka-Nuer-Shilluk group. Both groups 
are generally included in the term * Nilotic ’ ”* (not, I venture to think, 
a very satisfactory one) “ and it is one of the maim distinctions between 
the two that Bari-Latuko-Dongonoto in certain points of grammar 
(e.g. the distinction of gender) show Hamitie features.” (Bari 18 
definitely classed as Hamitic by Meinhof, and the other two, if closely 
related, must belong to the same family. Latuko appears to share with 
the Hottentot languages (a branch very early separated from the main 
stem) the possession of a common gender. Does this feature occur 
elsewhere in the Sudan? and does it indicate an archaic type of 
Hamitie speech ?) The six groups suggested are ; Nilotic I, including 
Dinka, Nuer, Shilluk and Burun, Nilotic I] (Bari and Latuko, ete.), 
Eastern (Didinga and Taposa), Mavi, Zande and Western (Mundu, 
Baka, Kreish, Banda and some others, whose linguistic position 1 
still undetermined). It is perplexing to find Kisii, which is distinetly 
a Bantu language, placed in the first group, among “ dialects allied to 
Shilluk spoken outside the Sudan”. It is one of the languages 
sometimes incorrectly called “ Bantu Kavirondo,” as Jaluo usually 
goes by the name of “ Kavirondo ~. 

This Report, the whole of which deserves careful study, marks a 
distinct advance in the organization of African linguistic research. 

We have to congratulate ourselves on the appointment of 
Mr. A. N. Tucker, a student of this School, as Government Linguistic 
Expert for the Sudan. Mr, Tucker is a graduate of the University of 
Cape Town and has been engaged in stndy and research work here 


\ 
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for the past two years. He will proceed to the Sudan after com- 
pleting his work for the Ph.D. (Lond.) degree, His paper on “ The 
Spelling of Transvaal Sesuto has, unfortunately, not reached us in 
time for notice in this issue of the Bulletin, A.W. 





Tue Gureuas. By W. Brook Norruey and C.J. Morris. 8} in. x 
Shin. pp. xxxvii, 282. John Lane. I8s. 

This book, which is illustrated by 69 photographs and a skeleton 
map in colour, gives a clear impression of Nepal and its peoples. The 
word Gurkha or Gorkha, taken from the old town of Gurkha situated 
in the very centre of the country, is derived from the name of the 
national patron saint, Gorakh Nath. The Gurkhas are properly 
the dommant Khattri race, but the volume before us describes 
all the principal tribes and the whole of the country. There is 
a good introduction of 22 pages by General C. G. Bruce, followed 
by three chapters on the History of Nepal. The next section deals 
with the people as a whole, their languages, religion, government 
and customs, and contains a chapter onslavery. Sections IIT, TV and V 
are a detailed account of the country and its chief tribes. 

The chapter on languages is written by Professor R. L. Turner ; 
it gives an up-to-date summary of what is known about them, unfortu- 
nately very littl in the case of the Munda and Tibeto-Burman 
languages, Our information about these comes from the writings of 
Brian Hodgson, Sten Konow, and more recently J. Przyluski. Nepali 
happily is well known. Important truth is often revealed by accident. 
We have an example of this in the phrase “early sound-charges ” 
on p. 71. These words so clearly express a great fact that we shall 
not willingly let them die. Perhaps Professor Turner will write a 
new version of The Charge of the Light Brigade and call it The Charge 
of the Aryan Sounds. It will explain the survival of certain sounds 
and the multilation or disappearance of others. 

The photographs are well chosen, some of them are very beautiful. 
There is a short Bibbography in alphabetical order. It would be well 
perhaps to put in a separate section the books dealing with language ; 
the works of Konow and Przyluski should be mentioned. There are 
two indexes, one of Nepali words, the other of subjects and people, 
but neither Index takes account of General Bruce's Introduction. 
Altogether The Gurkhas is a fine piece of work well written and full of 
information , 

T. Graname Batney. 
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Lemunpvu. Ua Sangua ku E. K. Seru-Smirx, wa sangua mosi Kuan- 
jama ku G. H. Berpces. London: 8.P.C.K. (Sheldon Press), 
1928. 

This is a translation by the Rev. G. H. Bridges, of the Rev. E. K. 
Seth-Smith’s life of Ramon Lull (1235-1315), the Catalan scholar- 
mystic and missionary to the Moslems of North Africa. The mtrinsic 
interest of the story makes it eminently suitable for circulation among 
the class of African readers for whom it is intended ; but the point 
more immediately concerning us is the language of this version. 
Kwanyama (the orthography adopted by the German and Finnish 
missions would seem to have been preserved in the text before us, 
probably so as not to disturb the associations of the existing literature) 
belongs to the very distinctive group of languages spoken in the Man- 
dated Territory of South-West Africa. Other prominent members of 
the group are Herero and Ndonga ; the more northerly dialects of the 
latter tend to shade off into the languages of Angola, of which Mbundu 
is the most important, while these, again, have numerous links with 
those of the Lower Congo, on the one hand, and with Luba and Lunda 
on the other. A handbook of Kwanyama was produced, many years 
ago, by the veteran Brincker, and another, more recently, by Tonjes, 
who is also responsible for a dictionary and for a useful general account 
of the country and people (Ovamboland, 1911), But, so far, nothing 
of the sort has appeared in English ; it is therefore gratifying to note 
that the Anglican Mission established in the Territory within the 
last few years is devoting serious attention to the study of the language. 
In addition to Lemundu (a real boon to native teachers and scholars 
whose thirst for reading is phenomenal), the same publishers have issued 
with the imprimatur of the Archbishop of Capetown, a version of the 
South African Provincial Catechism (Okatekisimusa nehongelo Low) 
and Omambo nomaimbulo éngeleka (Services and Hymns). Other 
publications emanating from the same source are: in Luganda, 
Ebyafayo eda enyo (Ancient History), by the Rev. H. T. C. Weather- 
head, M.A., and Ebisanira Abwigiriza (Hints to Teachers—with English 
version en regard); m Swahili, Augustine Mtakatifu (a life of St. Augus- 
tine), by Canon Samuel Sehoza, of Zanzibar; im Sesuto, Apolose, 
Lengosa la Molimo, a translation of the Rev. A. B, Lloyd's Apolo of 
the Pygmy Forest, executed by two native teachers and sponsored 
by Canon Woodward of Bloemfontein ; and a Hymn Book in Yao. 

This notice would be incomplete without a word on the excellent 


series of Little Books for Africa, published at the low price of 2d. (a few 
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double numbers at 4d.) and primarily intended for the growing number 
of Africans who understand English, though many of them will be 
equally attractive to readers in this country. Such are Chaminuka 
(a striking legend current among the Mashonaland natives, fitly re-told 
by a poet), Africans All (both by the Rev. A. 8. Cripps) and Nomalizo, 
the English version of a charming story written some years ago by a 
Xosa, E. 8. Guma. Other numbers offer much varied entertainment 
as folk-lore from Uganda (The Leopard and the Goat, and Nsangi and 
the Apes), elementary astronomy, natural history (The Migration of 
Birds and Fishes) and biographies of Florence Nightingale, St. Cyprian, 
Khama, Thothmes the Third and St. Perpetua. 
A.W. 


Text Boox or Zutv Grammar. By Crement M. Dore, M.A., D.Litt. 
Being the Supplement to Volume II] of Bantu Studies (September, 
1927). pp. 341. Johannesburg; University of the Witwaters- 
rand Press. 

Dr. Doke has, if we may once more employ the well-worn cliché, 
“supplied a long-felt want.” Since Colenso’s First Steps in Zulu 
went out of print, there has really been no satisfactory Zulu grammar 
in English ; and that work, excellent as it is, is, on the one hand, apt 
to be found difficult by the beginner, and, on the other, suffers from the 
lacunz inevitable in what was, more or less, a pioneer work. Points 
which Colenso but tentatively suggested, e.g. the tones, which he was 
probably the first to notice, have now been treated with commendable 
fulness ; indeed the phonetic section of the work before us is the most 
thorough study of Zulu sounds yet made. In particular, Dr. Doke 
has determined the true nature of the “implosive 6”, hitherto 
erroneously written 44, Meinhof had already called attention to the 
fact that voiced consonants are never aspirated in Bantu languages, 
and had come to the conclusion that the sound in question was 6 with 
glottal stop. Dr. Doke has shown, however, that the glottal stop, in 
Zulu, is only found with voiceless consonants, for which he prefers 
the term “ejective ”. The grammatical significance of tone in Zulu 
is an entirely new point, except in so far as it had been observed to 
differentiate between the second and third persons of the verb. (In 
Sechuana, it had already been minutely studied by Professor Daniel 
Jones.) Dr. Doke, avoiding the (happily obsolescent) error of 
attempting to fit the structure of a Bantu language into the 
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conventional framework of European grammar, makes the very just 
observation that “it is the complete words and not the individual 
parts composing words, which must be considered as parts of speech‘ 
(This point of view is not entirely novel ; it was suggested many years 
ago, by the late D. C. Scott). His distinction between “ Parts of 
Speech " and “ Formatives * would appear to be a sound one, though 
the hitherto accepted sense of the latter term has undergone some 
modification, stems and roots iM (quite logically, according to the 
definition) classed as “ formatives ”. It naturally follows that Dr. Doke 
does not favour the “ disjunctive mode of writing adopted, for 
instance, in Sesuto books, where all the component parts of a word 
(or “ unit of speech "’ to use Scott's phrase) are printed separately, as 
though each had an independent existence, which is not the case. 
His scheme of “ Parts of Speech ” also (p. 35) one cannot quarrel with, 
except that there seems no sufficient reason for distinguishing between 
Adjectives and what he calls “ Relatives ” (pp. 101-107)—which are 
to all intents and purposes adjectives, though differing slightly in the 
mode of their agreement. The fact that some of these are noun-stems 
and others, probably “ primitive root-forms ”, does not affect “ the 
work which they do in the sentence , which seems (according to p. 34) 
to be the criterion of “‘ a part of speech”. Another case of distinction 
carried to unnecessary lengths and tending to perplex, occurs on 
p. 108, under “ Types of Possessives 
Under “ Verbal Derivatives ” we find several forms not hitherto 
cognized in Zulu grammars, e.g. the * Extensive in -ala (but surely 
it is a mistake to include lala and sala among them ?), the Stative in 
~ama, the Reversive in -tla, etc. The arrangement of Moods and 
Tenses may seem at first sight unnecessarily complicated ; but it is 
essential to mark shades of meaning previously overlooked. The 
particles sa and se, usually removed for separate treatment, are here 
given a definite place in the conjugation of the verb, as the “ Pro- 
gressive” and “ Exclusive ’’ Modes of each tense. (“ Within the 
different moods, tenses are sub-divided according to the mode of the 
action. There are three of these modes . . . (1) Simple, indicating 
an action in no way qualified’... (2) Progressive, indicating an 
action which has been going on in the past and still continues, e.g. 
ngisathanda “T still love” and (3) Exclusive, indicating an action 
which has not been going on hitherto, e.g. seygithanda “ I now love ’’.) 
T cannot but think that Dr. Doke's new terminology 1s, in some cases, 
more confusing than illuminating. There may be sufficient reason for 
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calling the subjunctive the ‘‘ Dependent Mood " ; but it is not easy to 
accept the statement that “ participle ” is “a term which is quite 
out of place” and to substitute for it the term “ Situative Mood”. 
In such a sentence as Sahlangana nomuntu evela ngapamlali “ We met 
a man coming from in front”, evela is certainly, in function, 
what we understand by a participle. That its use is far more elastic 
than that of the English or the Latin participle is no argument against 
the adoption of the familiar term, which after all conveys to my mind 
at least, a clearer notion than the one substituted for it. The peculmr 
idiomatic use of some verbs as auxiliaries (e.g. ka, buya, ponsa) in 
quite a different sense from that which they have when used indepen- 
dently, is a very interesting point in Zulu, and probably in other 
languages (certainly in Ganda). But surely Dr. Doke is mistaken 
saying that “ most of the auxiliary verbs are irregular in form. Those 
he quotes (-luye, -/ike, -ke, etc.) are recognizably contracted perfects of 
-huya, -fika, -ka, ete. Sumze, which seems to be defective, is a possible 
exception. The “Radicals” (the words variously called by previous 
writers ‘“‘ descriptive adverbs ”, “ onomatopocias "’, “ vocal images", 
ete.) are very fully treated in the fourteenth chapter and their 
importance in word formation duly recognized. Is it quite accurate, 
by the bye, to say that “there is no real parallel in English to the 
radical descriptives "? Surely verbs like “ flop”, “ bang”, “ bump” 
and expressions like “ pell-mell”, “ hugger-mugger “, etc., have a 
similar origin. It is a noteworthy point—if, as seems probable, we can 
regard these “radicals”’ as the primitive elements of speech—that they 
are by no means all monosyllables: those of two syllables would seem 
to be at least equally numerous ; and there are even some of three and 
- four syllables. 

Four chapters are devoted to Syntax, and an interesting appendix 
gives the names of the thirteen lunar months, the points of the compass 
(chiefly determined by winds: we have north-east and north-west, 
south-east and north-west, but no north or south), and the times of 
day and night—very minutely indicated, as is usually the case with 
the primitives. 

Dr. Doke’s work should be certain of an appreciative welcome and 
a wide circulation, at all events in South Africa. 

A.W. 
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Kamma Fouxuore. I: Tales of Animals. With Linguistic, Ethno- 
graphical and Comparative Notes. By GErRHARD LinDBLOM. 
(Archives d'Etudes Orientales, publiées par J. A. Lundell, 
vol, xx, 1.) pp. 110. Uppsala (Appelberg), 1928. 

Dr. Lindblom, during his stay in East Africa, collected a large 
number of texts in Kamba, a Bantu language which has hitherto 
scarcely received sufficient attention. The book under review contains 
thirty tales ; the remainder, some fifty in number, have vet to appear, 
together with a quantity of proverbs, riddles and songs. The origmal 
text is given, unfortunately, in the Swedish dialect alphabet, which 
differs in some particulars from that of the International Phonetic 
Association : but the student who is not deterred by the shght amount 
of trouble involved in identifying the sounds, will find himself amply 
rewarded, Dr. Lindblom’s introduction contains some useful hints 
for would-be collectors of folk-lore, in particular it is well to remember 
the virtually universal objection to telling tales by daylight. He 
divides his material into three categories : animal stories (comprising 
the present instalment); “tales about ogres, giants, ete.”’, and 
“ episodes from the life of the natives”. The Zulu izimu or cannibal 
ogre (dzimwe in Nyasaland ? simi in Swahili) here appears as enw : 
it is a little surprising that Dr. Lindblom should hesitate to identify 
this word with the Duala edimo, denoting a similar being. The animals 
chiefly figuring in the stories are “ the hare, the hyena, the lion, the 
elephant, the baboon, the crow, the cock or the hen, and the tortoise “. 
This, on the whole, accords with what has been observed among 
other Bantu peoples, though I fail to recall any story about a crow, 
with the exception of the well-known example in Steere’s Swahili Tales. 
For most of those given here I have several parallels among my notes— 
some of which Dr. Lindblom mentions, though he might have added, 
in connection with the latter part of No. 21, a Pokomo story (see Folk- 
lore, 1913) in which the hare procures animals for the lion to kill by 
calling them to a dance, during which he shows them “ teeth sprouting 
from the ground’, But in this case the teeth are those of the lion, 
who has let himself be buried for the purpose. Nos. 22 and 23 introduce 
the baboon, a creature which, Dr. Lindblom says, ~ seems to appear 
amazingly seldom” in East-African folk-lore, ~ and when he does it 


1 In Nyanja folk-lore deimuce sometimes means the elephant—a fact at present 
unexplained—while at others it is defined as “a big spirit ", or as also rendered, 
= a bog a 
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is in the first place among agricultural tribes.’ This, as he says, is 
easily accounted for by the constant necessity of guarding their crops 
against the plundering baboons. He does not refer to the story, 

current among the Wanyika in Kenya Colony (and recorded, in a 
slightly different form by Velten, in Swahili, from Tanganyika) of 
the baboon who disguised himself as a human being, married a woman, 
and supplied his relations with food from her gardens till, growing 
idle, he neglected them, and they came forward and exposed him. 

No. 6, “ The Hyena and the Cock,” in which the Cock pretends that 
he cuts off his head and sends it away, when in reality he puts it under 
his wing to go to sleep, has, as Dr. Lindblom points out, numerous 
parallels, in some of which it is the hare that is cheated—less fittingly, 
one would think, than the Kamba hyena, except that the Giryama 
treat it as the tragic climax to their Epopée du Liévre: the Cunning One 
meets his match at last. Many other points of interest call for notice, 
but enough has been said to commend the book to the attention of 
anthropologists, folk-lorists, and “‘ Africanists” in general. It is to 
be hoped that the rest of Dr. Lindblom’s material will see the light 
before long. 

_ I regret that it has not been possible to give the extended notice 
they deserve to the valuable papers published by the Ethnographical 
Section of the Stockholm Museum, of which Nos. 1-7 have reached us. 
These are all in English, with the exception of two: “ Einige Details 
in der Ornamentik der Buschneger Surinams" and “ Die Schleuder in 
Afrika und anderwirts.” In the remaining numbers, Dr, Lindblom 
treats of the use of stilts, “ fighting-bracelets ” (and finger-rings, as 
used among the Galla, Turkana and others), the spiked wheel-trap, and 
the use of the hammock in Africa. All these studies are completely docu- 
mented and full of interest. The subject of knots, interlacing, etec., 
which is shown to have had some magical significance in all ages and 
countries, is discussed by Dr. Lindblom and Ernst Manke in an article 
reprinted from Ymer, under the title “ Knutar, Flatningar och Vixt- 
slingor (* vines ')i Magiskt Bruk”. Less technically special is a short 
paper reprinted from Volkerkunde: “ Einige ‘ Parallelen’ zum Alten 
Testament aus Kavirondo (Kenya Colony)” The parallels in question 
are (1) the Kakamega legend of a man who struck a river with his staff 
and passed through dryshod ; (2) stones used for sacrificing carried 
on the shoulder (cf. Joshua iv, 5) ; and (3) a snake raised on a staff b ¥ the 
mganga. Dr. Lindblom knows only two other examples of (1) viz. 
those mentioned by Sir James Fraser in Folk-lore in the Old Testament - 
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but the tradition also exists in Nyasaland and is there connected with 
Zwangendaba’s crossing of the Zambevi in 1825. 
A. W, 


Dre Wore. Lesexsuautune, Kuirvr UNp RELIGIOSE WELTAN- 
SCHAUUNG EINES AFRIKANISCHEN VOLKSSTAMMES. Von.J. SIEBER. 
pp. 114, 10 plates and 10 illustrations in text. Berlin : Dietrich 
Reimer, 1925. 

It is much to be regretted that this valuable account of a little- 
known people has, for some reason, failed to reach us till now, The 
author has had a lengthened experience as a missionary among the 
people he describes and, moreover, has studied anthropology and 
comparative psychology sufficiently to apprehend the meaning of the 
facts he records and to arrange his material in a systematic fashion. 
The Wute are a Sudanic-speaking tribe in the Central Cameroons 
extending southward as far as the Sanaga River. In 1915 they 
numbered between thirty and forty thousand, but as the population 
even then appeared to be declining, this figure probably does not 
represent the actual state of things. In fact, ~ der Wute-Stamm ist 
sichtlich in der Degeneration begrifien—ein absterbendes Volk ”- 
It is all the more important that this record should have been made 
while it was still possible, especially as it seems doubtful whether any 
of the Wute culture, material or moral, has survived the world-war. 
The special reasons for the decay of this tribe—in contrast with the 
strong vitality of some other African races—are not apparent, but there 
are indications that it is a state of decay and not one of arrested or 
inchoate development. 

The social organization of the Wute is of the patriarchal type, yet 
the prominence of the maternal uncle (known by a special name, /d, 
while the paternal uncle is fa fene') is to be noted, Totemism exists : 
the principal totems are the leopard, the buffalo and the elephant. 
(The name of the latter, nju, is distinctly suggestive of the Bantu root.) 
The leopard seems to occupy a special position—the eating of his flesh 
(the Wute, unlike some other tribes, have no objection to the flesh of 
carnivorous animals per se) is forbidden to the whole tribe, not merely 
to the members of his totem-clan. Marriage inside the totem-clan 
is theoretically forbidden, but this prohibition—like some other 
generally recognized rules of conduct—is largely disregarded in practice. 


' fa = father. 
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The were-wolf (or in this case were-leopard) belief, so widely distributed, 
has here some peculiar features: the soul of a person killed, and 
partly eaten, by a leopard enters into the animal, who then becomes a 
noyem (“man-leopard ”), able, presumably, to take human shape 
at will. 

The account of Wute religious ideas is interesting, but regrettably 
concise. It is not made clear in what respects their notions about the 
soul differ from those of the Bantu (as stated on p. 88). The two 
souls pehe the shadow, and mé the spirit certainly seem to correspond 
to the roho and koma recorded, long ago, by Krapf among the Wanyika 
of East Africa. A few specimens of folk-tales are given (a larger collec- 
tion was contributed by Herr Sieber to the twelfth volume of the 
Zeitschrift fir Eingeborenensprachen)—among them the well-known 
legend of the chameleon, which, it may be noted, introduces the 
serpent as the hostile power who falsified the message of immortality. 
The serpent also figures in the similar Galla legend (where the messenger 
however, is a bird, not the chameleon), and has there been attributed 
to missionary influence—but this can hardly be the case with the Wute, 
who were untouched by missions till within the last twenty years. 

Professor Westermann contributes an introduction to the book. 

A. W., 





An Eneuisu-Tswa Dictionary, Compiled by the Rev. J. A. 
Persson, of the Methodist Episcopal Mission, Portuguese East 
Africa. pp. 249,7} = 5. Inhambane Mission Press, 1928. 

Tswa is a Bantu language, spoken by a branch of the great Thonga 
nation, in the inland country to the west of Inhambane. The immediate 
neighbourhood of that port is occupied by the Tonga tribe (not to be 

confounded with the Thonga—see Junod, Grammaire Ronga, p. 34) 

whose language should probably be placed in a distinct sub-group, 

including Chopi and Lenge. ( Lenge, sometimes erroneously identified 
with Chopi, is an archaic form of speech, only known to some of the 
older women, of which Miss Earthy has collected some valuable notes.) 

Attention may be directed in passing to an unaccountable confusion 

in Sir Harry Johnston's Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi- 

Bantu Languages (vol. i, p. 281), where Chopi, Tswa, Lenge and 

* “Pas plas loin qu' Inhambane, une peuplace, eerattachant probablement au groupe 
tchopi, s‘intitule aussi tonga, et prés des chutes du Zambéze ae rencontre la tribu dea 


Ba-Tonga on Ba-Toka, dont le F. Torrend a {ait connaltre récemment le langage.” 
He might have added the Atonga of Lake N yaaa. 
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Hlengwe (according to Junod, a dialect of Thonga) are treated, at least: 
tentatively, as a single language, while the Inhambane Tonga is not 
noticed—unless, indeed, it is identical with No. 69 “ Shengwe “. 

Tswa (sometimes disguised under the spellings Sheetswa and Xitswa, 
which represent two different renderings of the 7th class-prefix) can 
be studied in various publications of the Inhambane Mission Press, 
which has issued, among others, a complete translation of the Bible. 
Mr. Persson'’s Grammar (1919) is admittedly a provisional piece of 
work, and, as such, extremely useful ; but one hopes that he may yet 
find time to prepare a revised and enlarged edition. 

Meanwhile he has produced this very useful English-Tswa Dic- 
tionary, which he modestly describes as a first attempt, adding, 
“Tf another edition is found to be necessary, it will probably show 
considerable improvement, that is, if we co-operate in bringing it 
about. I shall be very pleased to be informed of any mistakes and 
omissions,” To detect these would require far more prolonged study 
than is possible to the average reviewer; but one might be permitted 
to point out that it would be desirable to revise the preliminary remarks 
on pronunciation in the light of recent phonetic research. There may 
be typographical difficulties in the way of substituting y for and / 
for x (perhaps the latter is necessary in books circulating in Portuguese 
territory), but we should like to see a more particular account of the 
way in which sounds are produced. Is Al, for instance (as in Mlatuko 
‘4 ford”) the same sound as Zulu Al, described by Dr. Doke as an 
“ejective velar lateral affricate” ?! “S and Z represent Fricatives 
peculiar to the languages of Portuguese East Africa and Southern 
Rhodesia ? and are difficult to explain in print. They can be learnt 
only by careful examination of how they are produced by the native.” 
This is the sound described by Professor Daniel Jones as “ labio- 
dental” (“it has the tongue-position of 0, 5, combined with strong 
lip-tounding), by Dr. Meinhof as “ labio-alveolar ”, and sometimes 
colloquially known as “the whistling ¢". For this the International 
Phonetic Association adopted the symbols ¢, g. It is not provided 
for in the Memorandum of the International Institute of African 
Languages and Cultures, being, no doubt, reserved for further con- 
sideration, along with other special South African sounds, (It must also 
be remembered that it probably exists in several variations.) The Zulu 

1 Eg. Ki'weba “soratch”, spelt xweba in Colenso’s Dictionary and rrweba in 
Bryant's. It bas also been written Ax, 
? Also found in Venda (North Transvaal). 
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lateral 1 (usually written Al) occurs in Tswa—as in AlaAla™ cut through 
a thicket “(found with much the same meaning in Zulu); one would 
like to be clear whether Mr. Persson’s dl (as in ndlala “* famine’) 1s 
the voiced sound of the above (Zulu k, in most books written dAl, as 
in indhlala), or whether, as stated by M. Junod for Ronga, it is a com- 
bination of dand/: “ prononcez comme de la, le e étant élidé ”. It 
may be worth noting that, while the Ronga verb “ to kill ” is kudlaya, 
the corresponding word in Tswa is kudayea. 

A needful warning 1s supplied in Mr. Persson’s preface : “ [In] any 
Bantu language ... there exist very few words which can be said 
to have exactly the same meaning as the corresponding words in 
English ... I have tried to group Tswa words which express the 
meanings of the English word printed in bold type, and the student 
is warned against choosing any one of these and using it as if it were 
an exact translation ... A glance at the word ‘ Cut" will show the 
importance of the method here adopted.” 

The example given further illustrates an observation often made, 
as to the paucity of general terms in the Bantu and other relatively 
primitive languages. Here we have over twenty words signifying 
different modes of cutting, e.g. “ cut down a tree” (and a distinct 
expression for cutting down trees a couple of feet above the ground”’), 
“cut down branches from a tree", “mince”, “cut open a boil”, 
“cut the hair”, “cut open a slaughtered animal”, ete., while the 
nearest approach to a general term is fsema “separate by cutting ™. 

A. W. 


NIGERIA UNDER British Rute. By Str Winwiam Nevin. M. Geary. 
pp. 312, portrait and map. London: Methuen, 1927. 

This is a belated notice of a most valuable book of reference. It 
is not precisely easy reading, but everyone interested in the affairs 
of West Africa will find that it repays a considerable amount of trouble. 
Sir William Geary is an old African resident—having gone out to 
Sierra Leone in 184 and remained, in various legal capacities, on the 
West Coast, for several years, and, in spite of the sinister reputation 
of that Coast, he professes himself quite willing to go back, and appears, 
personally, to have suffered little inconvenience from the climate. 
“ My rule of health was live well, don't funk, and when fever comes 
lie still in bed till temperature drops and appetite reawakes.”” The 
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history of Southern Nigeria (now amalgamated with the northern 
territory, as the Dominion of Nigeria) is here traced from its inception 
as the Colony of Lagos, annexed in 1561. This annexation was pre- 
ceded by ten years of “consular rule “—a singularly difficult and 
harassing period for the consuls concerned. Lagos had previously 
been—probably from the sixteenth century onward—‘a slavers’ 
stronghold where the native king and chiefs sold slaves to Portuguese 
and Brazilian slave-traders, who gave it the name of Lagos”. The 
annexation was effected by means of a “ treaty of cession ", obtained 
(it is not denied, under pressure) from King Dosumo and his chiefs ; 
the reasons given for this step being “ that the permanent occupation 
was indispensable to the suppression of the slave-trade in the Bight 
of Benin, and that it would give great aid and support to the develop- 
ment of lawful commerce and check the King of Dahomey’s slave- 
raids *. 

The complications arising out of the slave-trade and consequent 
inter-tribal wars continued to cause difficulties for many years, and 
the gradual reduction and pacification of the hinterland is described 
in Chapter II. It must be remembered that these difficulties were 
the heritage of at least three centuries, during which European nations 
had carried on the trade and instigated, or at least encouraged, the 
tribal wars. 

The two following chapters deal with operations in the Niger Delta, 
the establishment of the Niger Coast Protectorate in 1554 and the 
annexation of the Cameroons by the German Government. The Niger 
Company's charter was revoked in 1899, and the Protectorate of 
Southern Nigeria constituted, with which Lagos was incorporated in 
1905. The two Protectorates of Southern and Northern Nigeria were 
amalgamated in 1914. On the whole, in the author's opinion, the Niger 
Company “did its work successfully . . - and one doubts whether, 
in 1886, the Government would have prepared, and Parliament passed, 
a vote for taking up the Niger as a Crown Colony ". 

Among many points of interest which space forbids one to quote, 
not the least is contained in Appendix I, where the case of the unfortu- 
nate Ja Ja is temperately though sympathetically stated. The lion’s 
statue (to quote Zsop’s fable) so seldom gets erected that the impartial 
reader is bound to be grateful for every effort in this direction. 

A. W. 
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An English edition of Professor Meinhof's Lautlehre der Bantusprachen, 
prepared with the assistance of Dr. van Warmelo, will, it is hoped, 
shortly be published. 

The late David Clement Scott's Cyclopadic Dictionary of the 
Mang‘ anja (= Nyanja) Language (1892) has for some years been out 
of print. It is, with some faults, a most valuable work, and 
indispensable to every one concerned with Nyasaland. It has now 
been thoroughly revised—with the addition of several thousand words 
—by the Rev. Dr. Hetherwick, late of Blantyre, and will be issued 
during the present year from the press of the Religious Tract Society. 
This highly desirable publication has been made possible by a subsidy 
from the Government of Northern Rhodesia. 


We are asked to print the followmg.—Eprror. 


INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES. 
99 CRAVEN Street, Loxpos, W.C. 2. 
Prizes for Booka in African Languages. 

There are men and women among many African peoples who enjoy 
books in their own language and who are also capable of writing books 
in theirown tongue. The International Institute of African Languages 
and Cultures desires to help and encourage such people in their efforts, 
as it is the pride of every nation to possess a literature in its own 
language. 

The Institute has, therefore, decided to offer prizes for the best 
books in African languages. 

The prizes will be awarded on the following conditions :— 

1. The book must be written by an African in an African language. 

9 Each book should contain as a rule not less than 40,000 and 
not more than 60,000 words. 

3. The contents must be of general interest so that it is likely 
that many people will buy and read the book. We recommend 
especially :— 

(a) Fiction (novels, stories). 
(b) Descriptions of native life. 
(c) Stories from native history ; biographies. 

The prize may also be awarded to translations of such European 
books which are of generally recognized value. 
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4, Five separate prizes will be given every year in five different 
African languages. The languages chosen will vary each year. 

5. One prize only will be awarded in each of the chosen languages, 
either a first prize of £20 or a second prize of £10. The prize-winner 
will also receive the medal of the Institute. 

6. The Institute will appoint a board of judges in Africa for each 
language, i.e. a group of Africans and Europeans who are able and 
willing to judge the work. 

7, Manuscripts must be sent to the Institute in London and all 
manuscripts received will be forwarded for examination to the board 
of judges in Africa. The judges will report on the manuscripts sub- 
mitted to them, recommending the selected manuscript for a first 
prize of £20 or a second prize of £10 according to the standard 
reached. The award of the Institute will be based on the report 
received from the judges. : 

8. The manuscript remains the property of the author. The 
Institute does not undertake to publish the manuscript ; arrangements 
for this must be made by the author, who would be able on request 
to obtain the help of a mission or educational authority. 

9, For the year 1930 prizes are offered for manuseripts in the 
following five languages :— | 

Asa. 

Swahili. 

Hova. 

Kongo. 

Akan (Twi or Fante). 

10. All work in these five languages must reach the office of the 
International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, 22 Craven 
Street, London, W.C.2, by Ist October, 1930. 

11. The prizes will be awarded and distributed every January. 
The names of the prize-winners will be published in Africa. 


Dasrur-1-Ususnig. By Farrani. 


Some of the reviewers repeat the charges of obscurity and 
“ puerilities ” which Rieu made agamst Fattahi's earlier work, the 
Shabistan-i-Khayal. May I be permitted to quote two passages from 
this poem which, at least in my opinion, are not open to these 
criticisms | 
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This recalls the description of the Witch Errour in the first canto 


of the “‘ Faery Queene ”. 


Fattahi as an allegorist and Euphuist has 


much in common with Spenser, On the other hand, the reference to 
“Hell freezing” in p. 257, 7, has quite a modern and Occidental 


touch. 


R. 5. G. 
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Tue CAMBRIDGE HIsToRY OF INDIA 


Volume II]: Turks and Afghans. Edited by Sir Wousecey Haic, 
‘CLE. C.5.1.. C.M.G.. CBE. M.A. With 104 dlustrations and 8 
maps. Royal 8vo. 42s net. 


This volume deals generally with the history of India under 
Muhammadan rule from the time of the earliest invasions of the 
Muslims to the overthrow of the Lodi dynasty and the establishment 
of Babur the Timurid on the throne of Delhi. [Volume Il will be 
published later. Volume I, edited by E. J. RAPSON, M.A, already 
published, 425 net. ] 


A BAGHDAD CHRONICLE 
By R. Levy, ma. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. |5s net. 


Mr Levy, Lecturer in Persian at Cambridge, here records the 
social history of Baghdad under the Abbasid Caliphs, and, interwoven 
with the politics of the period, he gives a picture of the daily life of 
the city, its customs and manners, and its typical citizens. 


A Literary History OF PERSIA 
By E. G. BROWNE, M.A.,M.B.,F.B.A.F.R.CP. In 4 volumes 
Demy 8vo. 21s net each 

The four volumes of the late Professor Erowne’s history of Persian 
literature are now published by the Cambridge University Press, and 
can therefore be obtained in a uniform style of binding. Volume I:— 
From the Earliest Times until Firdawsi. With a frontispiece. Volume II :- 
From Firdawsi to Sa‘di (1000-1290), With a frontispiece. Volume IIT :— 
The Tartar Dominion (1265-1502), With 12 plates. Volume IV :— 
Modern Times (1500-1924). With 16 plates. 


RapiiA THE Mystic AND HER FELLOW 


SAINTS IN ISLAM 
By MarGcaret SMITH, M.A., PH.D. Demy 8vo. 10s 6d net. 


This work represents the first complete biography of the Muslim 
saint, Rabi‘a of Basra, a unique personality in Islamic mysticiam im the 
eighth century. Part | gives an account of her life, Part Il is concerned 
with ber teaching and writings, and Part III deals with the place in 
Islam of women in general and women saints in particular, 
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STUDIES IN CONTEMPORARY ARABIC LITERATURE 
By H. A. R. Gree 
Hil. Keyrrian Mopernisrs 

FPHE period 1914-1919, though one of relative quiescence, marks 

~  & turnimg-point in the development of modern Arabic literature, 
but, in spite of the coincidence of dates, the European war was not 
responsible, either directly or indirectly, for initiating the change. 
The new element by which the change was brought about was the 
rise of a distinctive Egyptian school of writers, which, from small 
beginnings in the years immediately preceding the war, gathered 
strength in the interval, and emerged into sudden prominence on the 
resumption of literary activities. To understand the significance of 
this movement we must look back for a moment at the situation as 
it was about 1912. At that time, as has been seen, there was a sharp 
opposition between two contrasting schools of thought in Arabic 
letters; on the one hand were the modernists, almost all Syrians, 
and Christian Syrians at that, headed by the new Syro-American 
school; on the other were the classicists, who still clung to the medieval 
Islamic tradition, and who were dominant in Egypt and in Muslim 
Syria. Between the two extremes were varying intermediate grades, 
including several writers who individually exercised considerable 
influence, but did not form a body sufficiently united in method or 
aim to counterbalance either of the opposing schools. The most 
prominent of these intermediate figures were Gurgi sateen and 
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Manfaliti, but, as the preceding study has shown," neither Zaydin 
nor Manfaliiti, in spite of their great gifts and popularity, could 
establish a definite literary movement. Zaydan’s writing was too 
colourless and didactic, and Manfaliiti was too superficial in thought 
and too strongly inclined to the classical tradition in style, to attract 
readers who sought in Arabic literature something comparable to the 
books with which they were familiar in the languages of the West. 

The outcome of this state of affairs was that the sympathies of 
the educated reading classes were attracted to those Syro-American 
writers who by their boldness and originality had established them- 
selves as the leaders of the modernist movement, and who thus 
gained a predominant position in neo-Arabiec literature, in spite of 
the violent attacks of the classicists.? It is unnecessary at this point 
to enter into a full discussion of their views and literary methods, 
since they have been made the subject of an admirable article by 
Professor Kratchkowsky in Le Monde Oriental." Within the last 
ten years, however, their leadership has been challenged, and on the 
whole successfully, by the new Egyptian school." 

The beginnings of the new school date from the foundation of the 
newspaper al-Garidah in 1907, as the organ of the now defunct 
“ Popular Party " (hizb al-tummah). The tone of the new journal 
was set by its political director, Ahmad Lutfi Bey as-Sayyid, under 
whose influence al-Garidah, unlike its Egyptian-edited contemporaries, 


tu, Vi PRP: a11-32. 

2 Not only amongst Muslim traditionists ; the organ of the Jesuit Fathers, al- 
Moachrsg, repeatedly indulged in violent dintribes against them from the pen of the 
late Pére Cheikho, e.g. againet Jibrin 1912, 315-16; 1923, 457-02; 1024, 555; against 
Rayhani 1900, 716-18; 1910, 380-02, 700-10; 1922, 746; 1024, 478-0, 623-0, 
Too-7. 

2 Die Literatur der Arolyechen Emigranten in Armeriher, xxi (1927), 199-213; see 
also on Rayhant, Jibrin, ‘Abd al-Masih Haddid (the editor of the New York Arabic 
journal Al.SayeA [as-S4'ih}) and Mikhi‘il Na‘ima, his introduction to the Chresto- 
mathy of modern Arabic Literature ((@Oractey Novo-arelaboa Lateratwry, Leningrad, 
1928), pp. xv-xviiil. Professor Kampfimeyer has rendered a valuable service by 
publishing a German translation of this preface in MWS0OS8., xxxi (10258), pp. 130-99 ; 
the passage referred to is on pp. 191-4. Here also attention may be called to the 
German translation of an introductory study by Professor Kratchkowsky referred to 
in a former article in this series (BSOS., iv, 747 note), published by Professor Kampif- 
meyer under the tithe of Entstehung und Entwicklung der neu-arabischen Literatur " 
in Die Well des Jelome, xi (1928), 180-99. A summary of other studies by Professor 
Kratchkowsky on the work of Amin ar-Hayhini is contained in the same issue, 
pp. 179-80. 

“The last of the late Pére Cheikho's articles on modern Arabic literature (al- 
Machriq, xxv (1927), pp. 041-9) contains o list of contemporary Muslim pocts and 
prosewriters, but shows an unusual number of inaccuracies in detail, 
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Mustafa. Kamil’s Liwda, with its purely political aims, and the con- 
servative Mu'ayyad, opened its columns to the social and literary 
reform movements of the day. Round Lutfi Bey as-Sayyid gathered 
the young Muslims of the new generation in Egypt, who were not 
only inspired by the growing nationalist ideals, but who had been 
more thoroughly educated on western lines than their predecessors, 
and had in many cases absorbed much of the spirit of western culture 
through prolonged contacts with it during student years, for the 
most part in France. The aspiration of these young writers was to 
see their country not only politically free, but able to take a worthy 
place in world-civilization. At the same time, they were Muslims, 
but Muslims in whom the legacy of Muhammad ‘Abduh was working 
towards a new adaptation of the fundamental positions of [slim to 
the demands of modern life and thought. Deeply conscious of the 
present contradiction, they were yet convinced that it could and 
must be resolved, not by a return to the past, nor, like the Syro- 
Americans, by cutting adrift from the past, but by the slow process 
of education and reform, and it was to this task that they felt them- 
selves called. .Al-Garidah thus served as the training ground of some 
of the most prominent members of the new school, including 
Muhammad Husayn Haykal, at that time a law-student in Paris, 
and afterwards the principal mouthpiece of its ideals. 

Down to 1914, however, the new movement was still in its infancy, 
and overshadowed in its own country by the Syrian writers and the 
nationalist-conservative movement. The war put a temporary stop 
to most of its outward activities. Alaridah suspended publication, 
though its place was to some extent taken by the weekly as-Sufar, 
edited by “Abdal-Hamid Hamdi, a former member of the staff of 
al-Garidah and subsequently one of Haykal Bey's collaborators in 
as-Siydsah, The movement nevertheless continued to grow in strength, 
and at length came to fruition during the early post-war years. Two 
important steps in its advance were marked by the reorganization of 
the Egyptian University, with Lutfi Bey as-Sayyid as its Director, 
and the formation of the Liberal Constitutional party, with its organ 
as-Siyasah founded in 1922 under the editorship of Husayn Bey 
Haykal. Through these two organizations, which were moreover in 
fairly close touch with one another, the scattered forces of education 
and reform were enabled to concentrate and co-operate, and thus to 


' On the Egyptian University, seo al-Machrig, xxvi (1928), pp. 234-8, 
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gain an increasing influence over Egyptian public opinion. At the 
same time the increased vigour of the nationalist movements in the 
Arabic East as a result of the war, and the enthusiasm which they 
generated, not only gave fresh driving force to the activities of the 
new school, but gained for their writings universal sympathy in the 
Arabic lands, as the literary exponents of the aims and ideals with 
which all, in greater or less degree, were imbued. Though in the 
political sphere they were temporarily overborne by the extremer 
elements in Egypt, and were often constrained to yield to force of 
circumstances, educated circles in all the civilized Arab lands were 
impressed by their activities and earnestness, as by the closer contact 
with the realities of the situation and truer reflection of their own 
aspirations which the Egyptian writers showed, in contrast to the 
detachment of the Syro-American writers,’ and were sympathetically 
attracted by their stand upon the common ground of the Muslim 
and Arabie heritage. | 

It is true that, taken singly, none of the elements which have gone 
to make up the Egyptian school, and few of its ideals, were new or 
original in modern Arabic literature—a fact which goes some way to 
explain the obscurity of its beginnings. It is equally true that to 
speak of these writers as a school is to use a misleading, though 
convenient, term, since not only do they fall into various sub-groups, | 
but the individual writers show such wide divergencies of methods, 
background, and temperament, that their association appears to be 
largely haphazard. Yet in practice they do form a group as well- 
defined, for instance, as the Syro-Americans, amongst whom similar 
individual differences are found, in that certain distinctive aims and 
characteristics are shared by them all, to greater or less degree. All 
of them are striving to give greater depth and range to modern Arabic 
writing, and to rescue it from the fluent superficiality to which a 
literature based on journalism is peculiarly liable. Most of them aim 
at applying modern «esthetic and literary criteria to the rich stores 
ef old Arabic literature, as well os to modern productions, and 
so at bringing out all that they can contribute to the building-up of 
a new civilization. They are distinguished also by a new compre- 
hensiveness, in which the sharpness of the old antagonism between 
modernist and classicist has been blunted, and made to serve the 
purpose of creating a new literary technique, which shall be m harmony 





t Ar-Rayhini, who was resident in Arabia and Syria during this period, forme. 
of course, an exception. 
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with modern aims and standards, and yet preserve the familiar 
rhythms of Arabic. They have already achieved thus much that the 
old wrangles of classicists and modernists on points of linguistic usage 
have lost their meaning, and have given place to a fresh alignment 
between conservatives and liberals on the fundamental principles of 
culture. From the literary point of view, what now determines the 
extent to which any writer is a modernist is not the superficial features 
of his writing but the answer which he gives to the question, how far 
Arabic literature is to draw its sole or main inspiration from traditional 
Islamic sources. But there can scarcely be found one Muslim Egyptian 
writer of note who rejects the Islamic past entirely, in the manner of 
the Syro-Americans ; it is in fact one of the distinctive features of the 
Egyptian school as against the latter, that even the most modernist 
amongst them aim at what Jibrin Khalil Jibran has scornfully called 
“patching the outworn garment ”, 

None of these characteristics, however, is necessarily or in fact 
limited to Egyptian writers. The appropriateness of the description 
“ Egyptian school’ lies not so much in the fact that the leaders of 
the new school are all Egyptians, as in the gradual emergence of a 
further feature which they have in common, a feature which is difficult 
as yet to define and liable to assume exaggerated prominence. At 
present it may perhaps be termed “ Egyptian particularism ”, which 
shows itself in a tendency to think in terms of Egypt rather than of 
the Arab world. Egypt, they feel, is still a part of the Arabic- 
speaking world, but has nevertheless to create its distinctive culture, 
and to make ita distinctive contribution to literature and thought. 
In certam spheres of popular literature, and more especially in the 
drama, this attitude is still more explicit, and goes the length of 
using as a medium the colloquial Egyptian dialect. It is not surprising 
that the other Arbic-speaking countries try to shut their eyes to 
this—from their point of view—unweleome tendency amongst 
modernist Egyptian writers. Yet the tendency 1s there, and is 
increasingly marked, partly by reflection from the political situation, 
and partly as a result of the new interest and pride in the ancient 
Egyptian civilization, which has been deliberately cultivated by the 
leaders of the Egyptian nationalist movement. At the present 
moment, the strength of this feeling varies greatly from writer to 


1 Syrian writers sometimes refer to it, with a touch of half-humoroua deprecation, 
oa a kind of modern dm ly ate (" Egyptology “ !), 
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writer, but it may eventually prove a decisive factor in the develop- 
ment of neo-Arabic thought." 

The majority of modernist Egyptian writers fall naturally into 
two groups, one composed of writers whose western background is 
mainly French, the other of writers who have been more strongly, 
though not exclusively, influenced by English literature. Of the 
former group the principal mouthpiece is Muhammad Husayn Bey 
Haykal, now editor of as-Siydsah, which, together with its weekly 
edition started in 1926, has become the leading organ of liberal thought 
amongst Egyptian Muslims, rivalling in this respect the old-established 
Syrian-owned Ahram and Mugattam. It was only comparatively 
recently that Dr, Haykal began to devote himself to journalism.* 
His first large-scale publication was a notable incursion into the field 
of imaginative literature, a novel of Egyptian peasant-life, entitled 
Zaynab, published anonymously in 1914.4 For some years after this 
he was absorbed in legal practice, but in 1921 he published the first 
two parts of a study on the life and works of Rousseau." Since 1922 
the editorship of the Siyasah has left him little time to give to more 
elaborate literary tasks, and his only later publications in book form 
so far are a collection of essays and studies reprinted from various 
journals, under the title of In Leiswre Hours, and a narrative of his 
visit to the Sudan at the opening of the Makwir dam, entitled Ten 
Days in the Sudan.® 

It is less through his books, however, than through his journals 7 

! An interesting counter-movement to this tendency ts furnished by the formation 
(in 1922) of the * Oriental League "(45 231 dla! _J1), which aime at strengthening the 
links between all the peoples of Asia and Africa in the face of European aggression, 
and at present yokes many of the modernist writers discussed below in a somewhat 
uneasy fellowship with ' moderates" and "conservatives", Since 1928 the League 
has issued a journal under the same title, edited by Abmad Shafiq Pasha, the general 
tone of which is hitherto pronouncedly '' modernist”. 


In sketching the carvers of the writers mentioned in this article, I have had to 
rely almost entirely on the indications contained in their own publications. 

© ce Spe ple din) GEN B+ ij, Garidah press, nd. A’ second 
edition was published in 1929; of this [ have not yet seen a copy. 

- acy l= 932 ae ile I have not seen o copy of this book, 

+ Hal Olly! 5. ‘Asriyah press, n.d. [1925]. See an analysis of the contents of 
this book in MSOS., xxix? (19260), 242-4. 

# loge 3 ph) ste. ‘Asriyah press, 1927, 

1 The daily Siasea (as the name is «pelt on the cover) is an ordinary newspaper 
of six or eight pages, The weekly Siasen, on the other hand, is a literary review, 
generally of 25 pages, about 2,000 words to the page, containing articles of literary, 
social, legal, historical, or other interest, translations of foreign articles, reviews of 
literature, art, and drama, essays,.and short stories, Since the political comp d'dat 
in 1928, the articles on internal politics have been discontinued. 
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and his own descriptive articles and studies, that Dr. Haykal exerts 
the great influence which he enjoys throughout the Arabie world. 
His first and immediate object ia to discipline the Arabic language 
into a flexible idiom which will express the thoughts and ideals of 
modern civilization. Long ago it was borne in on him that the 
vocabulary of Arabic put it at a disadvantage compared with the 
language of Western Europe. “I used,” he has written, “ to rebel 
inwardly when I found myself unable to express in my own language 
what I felt in my heart and pictured in my mind’s eye, and the shape 
of its French or English expressions formed themselves In my imagina- 
tion.” ! This is a service which the journalist is peculiarly fitted to 
render, and it is partly with this object that Dr. Haykal exercises his 
pen week by week in long descriptive and critical essays, in which 
the capacity of Arabic for expressing delicate shades of meaning are 
tested and supplemented.* Language is but an instrument, which 
must be kept “ polished” or it becomes rusty; considerations of 

* classical’ usage must not be allowed to stand in the way of adapta- 
tion to modern ideas, “ The true adi/,” so runs his creed, “1s not the 
person who is familiar with obscure and antiquated words, but the 
person who can clothe beautiful ideas or fine shades of thought or 
imagery. ..in a garment, through which their beauty and originality 
can be perceived. The simpler the words, the sweeter they are to 
the ear, the nearer to the heart, and the more attractive to the mind.” * 


1 Av Siosea (weekly ed.), 13th August, 1027, p. 11, cols. 1-2. The period referred 
to is about 1012. In the issue of 23rd July, 1927, p. 10, col. 2, the sume idea is more 
fully expressed in the present tense ;— 


dey ceed LN ce SF comely pyntll lege stay Sylall cal aa 

Cog bly ddl cry Mal Oly y gill Guy tle Gly ee [6 Wiledll Guy 
DA jw pay lade Oh yol add US ar Ure VI oe Bp SE cad y 20 
cgll GU) 3 AUS tial Whdee Clit ey 2 sn dcn!ll ale tl) lesa | ge Foe 


aM 3 Vy bee! Jpean> 79 gel pS isl Gall ay le 0 

« Lites yd + a Db + el Gly bale Ee eb ctl 
(The last words are a quotation from Qasim Amin.) Farther on in the same article 
(col. 4) he extends this demand for modernization to the syntactical construction of 
the sentence, which requires to be adjusted to meet modern methods of reasoning 
and feeling. 

? See, for example, his description of a sunset : i Al oy) 3 pp. 2524. In 
this, he holds, is the true purpose of the study of classical Arabic literature: as-Siaaea 
(weekly ed.), Ist June, 1920, p. 3. 

a Fl all aby) 3 7. 
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The working out of a new technique, however, is in his view no 
more than a preliminary step to a wider aim, which is shared by all 
the leaders of the Egyptian school. In the existing cleavage between 
writer and public they see the gravest danger to the future of Egyptian 
~ literature. One cannot help sympathizing with al-“Aqqid when, in a 
moment of despondency, he cries, “* Readers in Egypt are all in one 
of three groups: readers of novels and brain-ticklers (nawdadir), readers 
of [classical] Arabic literature, and readers of Western literature.” ' 
Each writer in his own way is trying to bridge the gap, and to raise 
the standard of literary taste in Egypt. They feel that the wider 
public would willingly come to their side and second their efforts, 
if only some inner contact could be made.2 To Dr. Haykal the only 
sure method of achieving unity is to work for the development of a 
truly national culture. At present there is no indigenous culture in 
the Arab lands—nothing but sham antique and imitations of the 
West.?| This national culture is not to be achieved by pseudo-anti- 
quarianism : “ The Arab peoples and the Arabic language have plunged 
irrevocably into the race, and are preparing their shoulders to bear 
the whole civilization of humanity, in all its manifestations of science, 
art, and literature."4 Norcan it be achieved by disregarding the past.® 
In realizing this atm both modernist and classicist must co-operate ; 
otherwise victory will rest with the Syro-Americans, and Islamic culture 
will vanish." The task will be long and arduous. It calls for the 
labour and self-sacrifice of generations ; premature haste, the besetting 
sin of the Orient of to-day, can lead only to disaster.7 Meanwhile, 
something may be done by familiarizing the reading public with the 
principles of objective criticiam and teaching it, if not to think for 
itself, at least to turn its attention, not in the first place to the language 
of a writer, but to his ideas and thoughts, and only secondarily to his 
methods of expression, 

Though Dr. Haykal often speaks in this connection of Arabic culture 
as a whole, and frequently insists on the need of strengthening the 


1 al-Fuwil (see below, p. 461, n. 2), 121. 
? See an article by Dr. Haykal in the journal al-Madith of Aleppo, vol. ii (1928), 
No. 1, p. 45. 


* Fl all Zils | ud a), 
« Thid., 372. 
* Thid., LO]. 
« Thid., 376, 
* [bid., 37244, 
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cultural ties between the Arabic-speaking peoples,? he believes that 
each Arabic-speaking country will in due course develop a literary 
life of itsown.? His own hopes and energies, consequently, are centred 
mainly on the creation of a modern Egyptian culture.? In all his 
writings, from the first fervent dedication of his early novel Zaynah 
“To Egypt”, there glows an intense love of his country. Searcely 
any other modern writer shows such interest in the ancient history 
of Egypt, and the pride which he so often expresses in the ancient 
East is really a pride in the achievements of ancient Egypt. So 
strong is this feeling in him that it results in a certain jealousy of 
the Arabs, and a peculiar insensibility to ancient Arabic literature ; 
indeed, he has confessed that since 1910 he has ceased to pay much 
attention to it." He complains that Egyptian literature and thought 
are neglected in the Egyptian University, and of the absence of 
Egyptian feeling in the writings of both classicists and modernists.® 
Yet with him this Egyptian feeling is totally distinct from the 
effervescent froth so prominent since 1919 among a section of 
Egyptians. Though he shares, as deeply as any man, their political 
aspirations, and though he has exploited, as he was perhaps entitled 
to do, the inflamed national sentiment for his own purposes, he realizes 
that no enduring political progress is possible without a social and 
intellectual regeneration which is as yet only in its beginnings. The 
men and women of this generation are precursors, and upon their 
success in effecting a change of mind in the rising generation depends 
the future of Egypt. 

In this am Dr. Haykal finds his closest collaborators among his 
former colleagues in the new Egyptian University, and a number of 


* See, for example, his invitation to establish » Pan-Arab congress (75 <!| << 
Jal) in as-Siaesa (weekly ed.), 8th December, 1928, p. 6. 

* Fl al olby) 4, 303. 

" He totally acouts, however, the idea expreased by some writers of advanced 
modernist views (e.g. by Niqila Yiisuf in as-Siassa (weekly ed.}, 2nd February, 1929, 
p. 13), that the germ of the future Egyptian literature is to be found in the poetry 

and songs of the people. 
_-* de-Siasaa (weekly edition), 25th June, 1927, p. 10, col. 1; of. 21 al bby! 3, 
p. 372. It is fully in conformity with this feeling that he should regard the Arabs 
as foreign invaders of Egypt, much as the average Englishman looks upon the Romans 
in England (see the article cited in the following note). The same idea animates a 
group of younger writers who are beginning to advocate the recognition of “* Pharaonic 
literature” as the only true basis of a national Egyptian literature. 

* Thid., 360-1. The argument for a chair of Egyptian studies is developed more 
fully in as-Siasee (weekly edition), 22nd December, 1928, pp, 5-6, 
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the teachers in the higher training colleges. Though their work is by 
its nature more concentrated, and does not lend itself as a rule to 
literary productions other than technical manuals, it is none the less 
important in its bearing on the future of Egyptian literature. “i 
them also this is an age of preparation rather than achievement, 
age of translation, not of composition,” in the words of Lutfi Bey 
as-Sayyid, Director of the University and the present Minister of 
Public Instruction. But one teacher at least, Dr. Taha Husayn, has 
created for himself in modern Arabic letters a position as prominent 
as that occupied by Dr. Haykal, in a manner which often contrasts 
oddly with the moderation and supple methods of his colleague. 

Taha Husayn was born into a home which preserved all the 
traditional features of up-river village life. At an early age his sight 
was completely lost, and he was destined for a theological career. 
After the usual elementary instraction in the village Auttab he was 
entered as a student at al-Azhar and spent some years there, in the 
course of which he acquired a thorough grasp of Arabie from the 
linguistic side, Under the guidance of Shaykh Sayyid b. “Ali al- 
Marsafi he began to show a special partiality for Arabic literature, 
and subsequently continued his studies under European professors 
in the newly-founded Egyptian University. Here he was initiated 
into modern western methods of literary criticism and historical 
study, and rapidly threw off the prejudices and cramped outlook of 
the Azharite. The firstfruits of these studies was a thesis on Abu’l-Ala 
al-Ma‘arri,’ in the introduction to which he already displayed his 
characteristic audacity by attacking the methods of teaching Arabic 
literature in Egypt. During the war years he studied at the Sorbonne, 
specializing in French literature and literary criticism, and in classics. 
His university career, after a narrow escape from disaster on account 
of an impetuous criticism which gave some offence in Egypt,* closed 
in 1919, with the production of a doctoral thesis on Ibn Khaldin.* 
On his return to Egypt he was appointed to the new chair of Classical 
(Greek and Roman) History at the Egyptian University, and on the 
reconstitution of the University was transferred to the Professorship 
of Ancient Arabic literature, which he still holds, 

ll yl GSS. Hill press, 1915, reprinted 1922. 

? See ald | wl 4. pp. 34. 

2 Subsequently translated into Arabic by another hand: 2, 9al- cal an 


iclo'Y! tr. ‘Abdallih ‘Iniin, together with # translation of an article on Ibn 
Khaldin by von Wesendonk. I'timiid press, 1343/1025. 
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At the very outset of his teaching career the new Professor had 
need of all his natural courage. His appointment gave the signal for 
the opening of a campaign directed against him and his work on the 
part of all the conservative educational elements in Egypt. Although 
he was already, as has been seen, persona ingratissima to the shaykhs, 
the main attack was directed against the new Chair, probably the 
first of the kind in any Muslim institution. For although every 
student of the Middle Ages is aware of the debt which Islamic civiliza- 
tion owed to Hellenism, it was a debt which the Islamic world never 
recognized, and in any case that wsthetic legacy of Greece which so 
profoundly influenced the evolution of modern Europe had found no 
acceptance in the Orient, Even when the modern westernizing 
movement gained momentum in Egypt and Syria, and passed from the 
stage of translation to that of imitation and closer study, it was only 
the outward modern manifestations of western thought and literature 
that were studied. Gradually the history of European thought began 
to be better appreciated, but the foundations still remained unknown, 


The first attempt to familiarize the Arabic world with something of 


the classical literary background was made by Sulayman al-Bustani 
in his translation of the [liad The attempt was perhaps premature, 
and the subject ill-chosen. Epic poetry has never attracted the 
Arab, whose language lacks even a suitable metrical scheme for poems 
of such length and quality, and the technical difficulties were enhanced 
by the necessity of transliterating and fitting into Arabic metre all 
the Greek names. The result was that Bustini’s translation was 
appreciated more as a four de force than for the intrinsic qualities of 
either the original or the Arabic version.2. Egypt, striving after 
western democracy and western science, remained ignorant of and 
indifferent to, even a little contemptuous towards, their source. 


' See ESOS, iv, p. T5; ISO8., xxxi?, p. 188; Mijallah al-Majma’ al-"Ilmi, 
¥ (1925), pp. 249-52, 

* The following comment representa, in spite of its extreme partisan character, 
the view of conservative opinion :— 
Stk ll fe eas gall atl de sion) alae Gol Gy AY pe 
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This paradox was brought vividly home to Dr, Taha Husayn. 
His students at first showed some hostility to the new imposition, as 
they regarded it, but gradually his eloquence and enthusiasm began 
to effect a change. Now he came boldly forward with the claim that 
if Egypt was to gain self-respect and was to progress in the ways of 
modern life, she must go to school and begin again with the founda- 
tions. Ina series of works intended for the general public * he stressed 
again and again the necessity of classical studies as the basis of a 
living culture. “ We cannot live in this age demanding all the political 
and intellectual independence enjoyed by the peoples of Europe, while 
we remain dependent, on them for all that nourishes the intellect and 
the feelings in science, philosophy, literature, and the arts.” * It 
might perhaps have gone hardly with him had the attention of Egypt 
not been distracted by the political erisis through which it was passing ; 
as it was, however, he found strong support in a section of educated 
opinion and especially among his own colleagues. Indeed, at this 
very time, the Director of the University, Ahmad Lutfi Bey as-Sayyid, 
was engaged in a translation (from the French) of the Nicomachean 
Ethics, which appeared in 1924." But if the political situation eased 
his path, it also affected the success of his propaganda, and with 
his transference to the Chair of Arabic literature, the projected con- 
tinuations of his classical studies came to an untimely and regrettable 
end. It is too soon yet to say that the effort to bring classical studies 
to bear on Arabic literature has failed ; it is to be hoped at least that 
the Professor's example of enthusiasm for learning and intellectual 
courage has not been lost on the rising generation. 

Even after his transference to Arabic studies, however, Dr. Taha 
Husayn was not to find himself in smoother waters. Following up his 
principle of introducing modern French methods of critical study into 
Egypt, he began to apply a sort of Cartesian analysis to Arabic 
literature, with results which became more and more radical. So far 


1 (1) oh gl Ae rs poll cr 6 kee ieee (Introductions to Aeschylus and 
Sophocles, with extracts in tranalation). Tijariyah press. pp. 225. 1020. 

(2) Hilal y¥ Gut Vl plat (Translation of Aristotle's Athenian Conatitution, 
with an introduction), Hilal press. pp. 163. 1921. 

(3) Sill 3245 (Sketches of Greek and Roman thinkers, reprinted from al-ilal). 
Hilal press. pp. 132. 1025, 

' Subuf Mukhtarah, p. 0. 

2 pel as J) GHEY! ple. Govt: press, 2 vols, 1024 (J. E. Sarkis, Bulletin 
Bibliographique, 1920-1926, No, 562). See also Haykal, Fi awgat al-farigh 
pp. 157-83, 
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from emulating Dr. Haykal's cautious adaptation of European methods 
to the existing level of general education in Egypt, he jumped down 
the throats of the conservatives, and at length carried the method of 
philosophic doubt to a point for which Egyptian opinion was totally 
unprepared. His gradual progress towards radicalism can be traced 
in the first two series of studies which he published on Arabic poets ! : 
on the publication of the third, however, entitled On Pre-Islamiec 
Poetry? such an outery was raised that the book had to be withdrawn, 
and a process for heresy was begun against the author." Again his 
good fortune saved him from the worst effects of his audacity, and the 
result of the attempted persecution of the conservatives was only to 


enhance his popularity and prestige with the liberals, and make him 


the idol of the students. Nothing daunted, therefore, he republished 
the work, slightly revised as a concession to. public opinion, and 
considerably enlarged, under a different title (On Pre-Islamic Litera- 
ture) in the following year.* 

Scholastic though all these works are, they form an important 
contribution to contemporary Egyptian literature, not only by their 
qualities of style and method, but by the skilful way in which the 
needs of a wider public are kept in view. The style is peculiar in the 
sense that, being dictated, not written, it presents characteristics, 
such as frequent repetition of phrases, which belong to oratory rather 
than to prose. Yet the happy choice of words, the smoothness and 
facility of the argument, and the humorous and masterly handling 
of the subject, give it an attractive quality which is rarely equalled 
in Egyptian writing. Nevertheless, it is in their educational aspect 
that the main value of these studies lies, and whether or not all the 


ae | sete (so called, beeause originally published in as-Siyderh on 
Wednesdays); Ist rerien, Tijariyah press, pp. 326, nul. [1025]; 2nd series, Govt. 
preas, pp, 150. 1344/1026; critique by M. Kurd ‘Ali in Mijallah al-Majma' al-'Ilmi 
(Damascus), v (1925), pp. 147 1. The reader will note the reminiscence of the Canseries 
du Landi in the title. 

2 dolli a2!) 5. Govt, press, pp. 183. 1344/1926, The book was not 
sequestrated, but the issue was bought in and withdrawn from circulation. See on 
this book Lammens, L'Jalom (Boyrouth, 1926), pp. 242-3; English trans. by Sir E. D. 
Ross (London, 1929), pp. 223-4. 

"Tt should be borne in mind that the Egyptians had taken over the French 
pe of university professors as salaried servants of the State. 

lalL! 3Vi 5. Published by the ly arly GW eL, I'timad press, 
pp. 376. 1345/1927. Reviewed by Professor Margotiouth in JRAS. 1927, 902-4. 
Both these works have provoked a whole series of rejoindera by writers of the con- 
eervative school. An interesting discussion of the issues involved will be found in 
al-Machrig, xxvi (1928), 105 ff, “aig xxvii (1929), 434 ff. 
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conclusions to which Dr. Taha Husayn has come are accepted, the 
wide influence which he enjoys must in due course lead to the 
strengthening in Egyptian thought and literature of the principles 
for which he stands." 

It is not only in virtue of these works, however, that Dr. Taha 
Husayn oceupies an outstanding position in contemporary letters. 
Outside the sphere of his professional studies, he has found the time 
to make fairly extensive contributions to periodical literature, among 
which may be mentioned the lengthy critical analyses of modern 
French plays, published in al-Hilal, a number of which have been 
reprinted in book form* In 1922 he issued a translation of Grustave 
le Bon’s Psychologie de U'Education® Much more important from 
every point of view is the literary autobiography, entitled Al-Ayyam 
(* Days”), a work which is justly praised for its depth of feeling and 
for the truth of its descriptions, and has a good claim to be regarded 
as the finest work of art yet produced in modern Egyptian literature.‘ 

Together with the writers already mentioned there are a number 
of others who belong to the same group, but are less prominent in the 
world of letters. Amongst the other professors at the Egyptian 


1 It is for this reason, of course, that Dr. Taha Husayn is the object of the most 
bitter attacks in conservative and reactionary circles. As a specimen of the 
outrageous criticiem and slander to which he is subjected, the following passages from. 
ol- Mande (xxvii (1345), pp. 387-8), apropos of Fi'l-Adab al-Jahili, may be quoted here, 
with apologies to him for reproducing such odjous—and at the sume time ludicrous—- 
personalities :— 
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The student will note an interesting example of the survival of traditional methods 
of Arabic historiography in the last sentence | 

2 alse ae Tijariyah press, 1924. ‘The series cpally all cx published in 
al-Hadith, vol. i (Aleppo, 1927), is oleae of interest, 

24 Al cay, Hilal press, 1022. 

* Published in al-/iiai botwoen December, 1926, and July, 1927. I hope .to deal 
more fully with this and with Dr. Haykal’s novel Zayaa4 in a later article, 
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University, several, including Mansiir Bey Fahmi, Dr. Ahmad Amin, 
Dr. Alimad Dayf,) and Shaykh Mustafa ‘Abd ar-Raziq, are known to 
a fairly wide public. The last named,* whose masterly introduction 
to the French translation of Muhammad ‘Abduh’s Fisdlai at-Tawhid 
18 famuhar to European scholars, probably stands in the truest line of 
development from Muhammad ‘Abduh, as a modernist who yet holds 
firmly to the bases of Islamic tradition. At the opposite extreme to 
him is Mahmiid “Azmi, sub-editor of as-Siyisah, and the most 
advanced of all Muslim Egyptian modernists, 

The same school of thought is represented also amongst the teachers 
at other higher colleges, and though in most cases their individual 
influence is bounded by their immediate students and their particular 
subject, yet cumulatively their effect on the evolution of Egyptian 
taste is considerable. It extends still further into the ranks of more 
popular writers, who, whether or not they make any claim to familiarity 
with French literature, show in their output the influence of their 
contacts with French thought. As Lord Cromer observed twenty 
years ago,” French culture has exercised a peculiarly powerful attrac- 
tion on educated Egyptians, and while there is nothing regrettable 
in this fact itself, the study of Kgyptian literature shows that it is 
open to question whether tts effects have been altogether good. 

The reasons for this criticism he in the attraction of Egyptian 
writers and readers towards particular currents in French literature, 
rather than towards French literature as a whole. It could hardly 
be expected that Egyptians should feel any natural sympathy with 
the productions of the classical school, while, on the contrary, there 
isa real kinship between the spirit of Arabic literature and the works 
of the Romanticists. The previous article has shown how strongly 
Manfaliti fell under the influence of such writers as Chateaubrand, 
and in this Manfaliti was by no means exceptional. The range of 
better-educated Egyptians has widened, but the student cannot 
help noticing how often the names of Rousseau, Alfred de Vigny, 
de Musset, and Hugo recur, and still more how widespread is the 


' Dr. Davf is joint-author of two remarkable novels of Egyptian life published 
in French, entitlhd Mfansowr and El-Ashor, On his study of Spanish-Arabic 
literature ( J 20°91 3 _all 254) see ALSOS., xxix, 240-1, 

® He is a brother of "Ali ‘Abd ar-Raziq, whose book on Jalim and the Principles 
af Gorernment (cpa Jgely eo. |}—an which ae Lammens, L’Ialam, pp. 121-2 = 
English trans., pp. 100-10—erented such a sensation in Egypt in 1925. 

® Modern Egypt, vol. ii, p. 236. (One volume ed., p. (43.) 
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4mong the leaders of the liberal] school, these 
tendencies are balanced by a wider Btasp of the vital and constructive 
Process within which the European reader is able to give the 
Romanticists their fitting place, There are even one or two Writers 
who stress the doctrine of progress through Suffering 2 though they 
fail to convey a Vivid impression of actuality, 
An important Share in the Propagation of healthier and more \ 
constructive elements of western thought is taken by the second 
“group of Egyptian modernists, those writers whose European back- 
ground is mainly English. The reason for this is not to be sought 


in any comparisons between French and English culture i$ a whole, 

- but rather in the fact that the English Writers with whom Egyptians. 
are most familiar—Shakespeare. Carlyle, Dickens. Tennyson, Bernari 
Shaw—are essentially writers of a healthy and “onstructive outlook. 
The leading literary figures in this group are “Abbas Ma bmiid al-4 qqad 
and Ibrahim ‘Abd al-Oacir al-Miizinj. The gap Which separates 
al-"Aqaiid from the ma jority of those alread ¥ named js fairly Wide, ane 
has unfortunately been widens: by political differences, though the 
latter of course ent #eross all literary divisions. Al-Mazing OCCUPieg 
4 more intermediate Position, but in the COntTOVersies to Which they, 
in common with many others, have devoted a disproportionate shake 
of their energies, he js distinguished by a Vigour Which amounts 
At times to violence. 

In their literary careers al-‘Agaid and al-Mazin? have developed 
= along closely similar lines. Both of them heran as Poets of a modernist 
fag type,* whose lyries are inspired by definite Subjective emotions, 
and not in any way influenced by the traditional methods and subj 








: | : - UDjects 
. of Arabic Poetry. At the same time, that is from 1912 onwards, they 
4 ’ - 
| Py 1 CH, MSGS. xxix, 267, 
0-8 Mubammad gabei, Gaby Sat (Govt, press 1927), pp. 296-s00 
P’ : * For the early Productions of al-'Aqaad eo Sarkis, Dig. Eneye. de Hibas 7” 
Arahe, col, 1347 for al-Mazing, ibid., col. 160s (where the latin “193 Given for nae 
Diwin ia af error for 1333 - the edition itaelf ia Hind tan] }, Al Angad’ Diwan tii 
republished by the Mug tataf Press, 1095 - his introduetien to al-Mazini's Diwin is 
_ reprinted in Slat), pp, 274—80, 
ee 
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engaged in a certain amount of poetic criticism, which led up to their 
joint publication in 1920-21 of vigorous critical essays on such leading 
literary figures of the conservative school as Manfaliti and the poet 
Ahmad Shawgi, under the misleading title of ad-Diwan.' Their 
subsequent publications consist of collections of articles of different 
dates, reprinted from various journals, and ranging over a wide 
field. In general they share the aims and characteristics already 
noted as common to all the Egyptian modernists, and do not hide their 
conviction that a literary revival, reflecting a revolution in the ideas 
and outlook of the people, is a necessary preliminary to a full revival 
of national life, and that it is the present task of the writer and thinker 
to guide the people towards the formulation and achievement of their 
national contribution to civilization. But both of them stand 
appreciably nearer to the conservative position than either Dr. Haykal 
or Dr. Taha Husayn; they are less insistent on the evolution of a 
purely Egyptian culture, and lay more weight on the grafting of 
congruent European elements on the Arabic stock in order to produce 
a modernized Arabic-Islamic culture. One of the main features of 
their work, consequently, is a careful study of such poets as [bn 
ar-Rimi and Mutanabbi, and the valuation of their productions 
somewhat on the lines of Hazlitt. 

Yet in spite of a certain general similarity of aim and methods and 
even of subject, there is a marked difference in tone, no less than in 
style, between the work of al-‘Aqqid and that of al-Mazini. Hitherto 
al-‘Aqqid appears by far the more original writer and his work leaves 
the more satisfying impression The keynotes of his writings are 
Freedom and Truth. These are the things of which Egypt stands in 


oT y ath gg OES. glyall. Ten parts were planned, but only two appear 
to have been issued, 

7 AlAqgid: (1) J gsaill. Sa‘idah press, pp. 206, 1022/1341. (Summary of 
contents in MSOS., xxix? (1926), p. 242.) (2) olJilall. Tijariyah press, pp. 310, 
1924/1943. (3) Solel li, ‘Asriyah press, pp. 276, n.d. [1026]. (Summary of 
contents in MSOS., ibid., pp, 241-2; review by M. Kurd ‘All in AMfijallah, efc., vi 
(1928), pp. 2, 

Al-Mazini: (1) pl alas, ‘Asriyah pres, pp. 473, n.d. [1925]. (2) E71 (a). 
| ‘Agriyah preas, pp. 222, nd. (1928). | 

? This is to be taken as a general statement, of course; in specific essays here 
and there al-‘Agqgiid may appear more radical than Dr, Haykal. 

* On ‘Aqqid see also Professor Kratchkowsky's Introduction, xvili-xix(= A/SO8., 
xxxi®, 104). 
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greatest need.’ Freedom‘lies in the power of the mind to overcome 
obstacles; to begin by seeking political “ freedom” is to begin at 
the wrong end. Truth is the reality behind the outward shows of life, 
and truth and freedom issue in beauty, “Without love of beauty there 
is no freedom”: the mind of Egypt hitherto is symbolized by the 
cultivation of the soil of Egypt—entirely given up to necessary and 





materially useful things; but now there is a growing appreciation oi, 7 


beauty and art.? The larger number of al-'Aqqad’s essays, outside 
those devoted to purely literary criticism, are given up to the elabora- 
tion of these ideas.* It is in this reaction to the views of the realistic 
school that the chief importance of his work as a prose writer lies. 
The same conceptions underlie his literary methods. “ Literature 
and the arts are the highest expression of freedom.” 4 The object of 
literature is not to amuse or entertain, but to widen the reader's hold 
on life.6 The writer of natural genins (matbii‘) is one who follows his 
natural bent without seeking to copy others.* But it is not enough to 
present a faithful picture, a mere photograph; the writer must be an 
artist who strives after an ideal of beauty. Simplicity alone is not 
the supreme art in style; it is not to be demanded of a writer that 
his language should be easy to everyone.’ In accordance with this 
principle al--Aqqad has forged for himself a style which is peculiar in 
contemporary Arabic literature, a style which is elaborate and rather 
of a western type in texture, yet slightly archaic in language, and 
which demands the utmost concentration on the part of the reader. 
Some such new form of expression he feels to be necessary for his 
purpose, since old Arabic had no real literary style, what did duty as 
such (excluding works dealing with plain recitals of fact) being in 
reality rhetoncal in its origin and manner, and open to serious 


* For this reason he protests against the prominence given to the ideas of Anatole 
France by writers of the French school (2st! all, 292 ff.). ‘The principal weakness 
which he discerns in the Egypiian character is frivolity and lack of seriousness, and 

_ itis perhaps symptomatic of his English background that the remedy which he proposes 
for this weakness should be real play—oxercise of the body aa well as of the mind 
(ibid, 272-3). 

® olalllell, pp. 54-7. 

* og. lel 11, 45-89. 

* Thid., 70. 

Bm shalbeil, 1-0; cf. cles tt. pa 


a calaJileal}, 227. This, of course, is aimed at the conservative school. 
T Slant Li, 90-9, 
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eriticisms.! True renovation must, however, be based on a thorough 

grasp of classical Arabic *; the writer who has acquired this mastery 

may then at his own will enrich it by the adaptation of congruent 
elements from other languages.*? Unadorned statement is not litera- 

ture; only that is worthy of the name which expresses thought in a 
garb of beauty and dignity. 

Al-Mazini shares al-"Aqqdd’s views on “freedom”, but not his 
artist’s idealism. He is at heart a realist, whose vision is, however, 
tempered by a touch of fantasy, His earlier literary essays are for the 
most part straightforward in subject and manner, and scarcely call for 
special remark. It is more interesting to follow up the evolution of his 
style. In his earliest work “ he is still strongly influenced by the classical 
Arabic style, though his treatment of the subject is determmed by his 
English reading. The post-war essays in the same collection show a 
marked improvement in the direction of simplicity and concentration ; 
the style resembles on the whole that of Dr. Haykal and other modernist 
authors, the choice of words is careful, but there ts no attempt to 
imitate al-‘Aqqad’s elaborate syntax and rather studious diction, In 
his next book,® however, the tone of his writing has begun to change. 
It is altogether lighter, gayer, and more sparkling, and in a few passages 
the essay form is exchanged for short sketches and dramatic dialogues. 
It seems as if al-Mazini had realized that the hterary essay was not 
his real bent, and was beginning to find his feet in a new form of 
composition. Since 1928 he has regularly contributed to the weekly 
Siydsah and other journals sketches and dialogues written in this crisp 
and witty style, and there can be no question that as a definite 


contribution to imaginative literature, in which modern Arabic is still =~ 
exceedingly weak, these rank much higher than his critical essays. 
Whether he will eventually take the next step, and emerge as an 


1 olJilel|, 220-30. 

= Cf. his eriticiam of Jibran, not only for hia language, however, bat also for the 
poverty of his ideas, though he allmits the pootic insight of some passages (al-Fusil, 
46-1). 

2 clam | Li, 100-8. See also his analysis of modern Arabic literary movements 
in his letter of acceptance of membership of the Arab Academy ; Mijallah, etc., 
vi (1926). pp. 445-0). 

‘A study of Ibn ar-Rimi written in 1913-14, reprinted in aa! she 
pp. 208-346. 

b = Sl gee (ace above, p. 461, n. 2). The greater part in devoted to o 
criticiam of Dr, Taha Husayn’s "le yVi cote and ald | n2i J. 
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Arabic novelist, remains to be seen,’ but there is none among the 
modern Arabic writers mentioned so far who possesses, at least from 
the point of view of style, better qualifications. 

The place occupied by German literature in this revival is still 
restricted, though in view of the numbers of Egyptian students in 
Germany it may be expected toexpand. References to Goethe, Schiller, 
Nietzsche, and so on are frequently found in the pages of the essayists, 
but there is little evidence of any real influence exerted by German 
thought on Egyptian writers. It is interesting, however, to see how 
the distinction between the two groups observed above maintains 
itself in relation to German literature. Al-‘Aqqgid is attracted to 
Kant,* and frequently discusses Schopenhauer and Nietzsche, while 
the French school ts attracted rather to the romantic writers. From 
the latter group emanates the only notable translation yet made of a 
German work, Goethe's Werther, and that itself on the basis of French 
translations.? 

Within the ranks of the Egyptian modernists whose activity has 
been discussed up to this point there are, of course, varying degrees 
of western adaptation. Shaykh Mustafa ‘Abd ar-Riziq and Professor 
Mansiir Fahmy are still to a large extent in touch with conservative 
feeling ; al--Aqgid and Dr. Haykal are lesa so, while Dr. Taha Husayn 
inclines still more to the left. The extreme left wing of Egyptian 
modernism, however, is formed by another group, composed hitherto 
largely of Egyptian Christians, in which the principal figure is Salimah 
Miisa, the present editor of the monthly journal al-Hilal. Salimah 
Miisa first came into prominence by his writings in defence of the theory 
of evolution and of socialism, which he had studied during some years 
of residence in England,’ His post-war publications consist so far of 
collections of essays, reprinted from al-Hilal and other journals, 
and dealing not only with literary matters, but with such subjects 
as Malthus, the lee Age, psycho-analysis and the subconscious mind 

' He has spoken of this possibility in as-Siaeas (weekly ed.), 27th April, 1920, p. 5. 

claUel!, 249-50. 


* 4H e9l. Translated by Ahmad Hasan az-Zayyat, with an introduction by 
Dr. Taha Husyn. DHE/10O4. See on this, and on other translations from the 
French by az-Zayyat, MSOS., xxix®, 248, | 

_ “ For his earlier works see Sarkia, Died, Ene., col. 1088. ‘The first exponent of the 
Darwinian theory in Arabic was the Syrian, Dr, Shibli Shumay! (Shumayyil), on whom 
see al-Machriq, 126, p, 526; for his writings, Sarkis, cols, 144-5, Hix work met 
with very little response in Egypt, and it has fallen to his disciple Salimah Masa to 
Proseeute it with more success. Needless to say, the theory of evolution is still 
very gingerly handled in ultra-conservative circles, 
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(aca is )), and especially with evolution. His favourite 
authors are Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells; like them, he speaks his 
mind out fearlessly, and even provocatively, on subjects which even 
the most advanced of the Muslim modernists treat with caution. 
Perhaps the best example is furnished by his essay on Monotheism,* 
in which he argues for the naturalistic origin of tawhid and boldly 
applies the doctrine of evolution to religion. His attitude to Arabic 
literature and literary style is characterized by the same boldness and 
vigour of thought. In both classical and contemporary Arabic litera- 
ture he finds a lack of sound knowledge and of contact with the facts 
of life, and while at first he was content to allow the classical tradition 
some share, though a subordinate one, in the formation of a modern 
Arab culture,* in his latest writings he pronounces for complete 
severance from the past.‘ English and French style he declares 
roundly to be better than Arabic style, and he has made it his aim to 
produce what he calls the “telegraphic form of writing, “in which 
the words do not outnumber the ideas.” * But while he is distinguished 
from his Egyptian colleagues by his more extreme views (though to 
the European they are often the ordinary views of an educated 
man), he is, unlike the Syro-American school, careful to observe in his 
writings the familiar rhythms of Arabic. The “vulgarity” of 
language, for which he is violently criticized in certain quarters, amounts 
to no more than the taking up into the written language of a few 
popular words, which serve his purpose better than unfamiltar 
classicisms.* Yet he is not entirely a partisan of the “ Egyptian 
culture” school; on the contrary his aim is to bring Arabic thought 
generally into line with western thought. Like Ins predecessor 
Gurgi Zaydin, his work is rather didactic than literary, but it may 
be said with truth that he is the worthy successor of Zaydin in the 
altered circumstances of present-day Egypt. His popularity with, 


1 (1) geiye dete Sollee, ‘Agriyah press, nid. (1024). (2) 5 lallles|y Sill a 
Esti. Hilal press, 1926. (3) ally eytl. “Agriyah press, nad. [1027]. | have 
not seen a copy of this book. ‘There is a violent criticism of it by Cheikho in al-Machriq, 
xxv (1027), p. 957. 

? cil jes, pp. 98-103. 

2” For each look backwards we must look forward twice“: ibid., 51. 

‘ Sce his articles _coll| intad in al-Hadith, vol. ii, 324, and o lly 4 ll in 
ar-Rahbitah ash-Shargiyah, vol. i, No. 2 (Dec. 1925), 46-30. 

* S\jkses, p. 8. 

* See his article on the literary use of Egyptian colloquial terms in al-ffilal, 
July, 1926, 
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and the influence which his work exerts on, a section of the rising 
generation of Egyptians, both Muslim and Christian, show that he 
is a factor to be reckoned with in the evolution of modern Egyptian 
thought and literature, 

If it is asked to what, after all, this literary activity in Egypt 
amounts, the answer will not be found merely by reckoning up the 
number of productions, which will bear comparison, from the point of 
view of interest or profit, with those of any other country. It must be 
judged, not from the standpoint of a highly-developed western 
literature, but in relation to its background, audience, and environ- 
ment. It has brought mto Arabic literature new values and 
ideals, towards which it strives to direct the political and cultural 
aspirations of the Egyptians, and which at the same time link 
it up with the thought of the civilized world outside. These 
writers have shown that it is not only possible, but, humanly 
speaking, certain, that in due course a body of Arabic literature 
will be created which will express the distinctive contribution 
of Arabs and Egyptians to modern civilization, not as imitators 
of an alien culture, but as members of an original and Vigorous 
organism, in the same way that Russian literature has expressed the 
distinctive contribution of the Russian genius. All of them are 
conscious that they stand at the beginnings of this development, that 
they are precursors of that newer Arabic literature yet to. be, but 
each seeks to bring to it his own offering of experiment and thought. 
They know that what they are expressing is not the feeling of the people 
as a whole, but the views of a small minority who are striving, with 
increasing success and a strong assurance of ultimate victory, to 
convert and educate the people. In this alone they see the hope of 
the future, and their part is to unify, broaden, and extend the influence 
of these forces. For their final aim, as al-‘Aqqid has well said,? is 
hot to create an intellectual culture, a culture of decadence and mere 
words, but a natural culture, a culture of progress. 

| ADDITIONAL NOTES 
Pp. 459, n. 2. On Shaykh Mustafi ‘Abdar-Raziq sce now al- Hilal, August, 1029, 


pp. 1162 ff. 
P. 465. As this article is in Press, the iasue is announced of a selection of al. 
Mizini‘s dramatic sketches and essays under the title of ul) gece (" The 
Poepshow '). Taraggi Press, 1929, _ 
P- 44.0.3. A translation of Goethe's Foust, by Professor Mubammad ‘Awad, of the 
Egyptian University, ia now announced, with & preface by Dr. Taba Husayn. 
7 pep, lings rie opr pe a (in al-Hadith, vol, fi, pp, 285-6) 45,000 copies of 
* Introduction to his collected Diwin, p. 8. 
; 
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i has hitherto been supposed that the earliest allusion to ‘Umar 
Khayyam is that contained in the Chahar Magala of Nizam-i ‘Aridi, 

which was written in a.m. 552, and the second allusion in point of 
date that contained in the Nuzhat al-Aneah of Muhammad Shahraziiri, 
written about the middle of the seventh century. The latter account 
was edited, together with a subsidiary Persian version and Russian 
translation, by Profeesor Zhukovsky in al-Muzaffariya (St. Petersburg, 
1897, pp. 327-31). Now this account of ‘Umar was taken almost 
verbatim, but with several extensive omissions, from the Ta'rikh 
Hukama’ al-Islam of Zahir ad-Din al-Bayhaqi, which was composed 
before a.H. 549, and therefore antedates by some years the notice 
in the Chahar Magala. We are indebted to Professor Weil for the 
kind loan of the unique manuscript of this work, now in the Berlin 
University Library (Petermann, ii, 737), from which the following 
notice has been extracted. 

E. D. R. 

H. A. R. G. 
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THE Master anp PuiLosopHer, THE Proor oF THE PEOPLE, ‘UMAR 
16N IpRAHIM aL-KHAYYAM, 


He was a Nishapiri by birth, as also were his father and his 
ancestors. He was the disciple of Abi ‘Ali in the various branches 
of philosophic studies, but was withal a man of disagreeable character 
and peevish temper. Having studied a certain book in Isfahan 
seven times and memorized it, he returned to Nishapir and there 
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dictated it. It was afterwards compared with a copy of the original, 
and very little difference was found between them. His horoscope 
was Gemini, the sun and Mercury being in the ascendant... .' He 
was niggardly in both composing and teaching, and wrote nothing 
but a compendium on physics, a treatise on Kixistence, and another 
on Being and Obligation, though he hada wide knowledge of philology, 
jurisprudence, and history. 

The story is told that the Imam ‘Umar one day entered the presence 
of the wazir Shihab al-Islim, i.e. ‘Abd ar-Razzaq, son of the great 
jurisconsult Abu'l-Qasim ‘Abdallah ibn ‘Ali ibn Akh Nagzim. With 
the latter was the Imam of the Koran-readers, Abu'l-Hasan 
al-Ghazzal,* and the two of them were discussing the different readings 
of a certain verse of the Koran. Shihab al-Islim said “ Now we have 
lighted on the expert”, and questioned the Imam “Umar on the 
point. Thereupon “Umar not only enumerated the conflicting 
readings of the readers with the objections to each one, but also related 
the unsupported traditions and exposed their faults, and then proceeded 
to argue for the superiority of one reading over all the other readings. 
The Imam of the Readers, Abu’l-Hasan al-Ghazzil, exclaimed, 
“May God multiply such men as you among the learned! Make 
me one of the familiars of your house and grant me your favour | 
I never thought that anyone in the world, not even any of the readers, 
could memorize and master the whole of that, let alone one of the 
philosophers.” 

In the mathematical and metaphysical branches of philosophy 
he was a thorough master. One day the Imam, the Proof of Islam, 
Muhammad al-Ghazzali, visited him and questioned him on the 
greater prominence of one of the polar sections of the celestial sphere 
than of the other sections, although the sphere itself is symmetrical. 
(I have discussed this point m my own book ‘Arda'is an-Nafa'1s.) 
The Imim ‘Umar made a discourse of inordinate length, begining 
with the statement that movement belonged to such and such a 
category, but dealt very meagrely with the point under discussion 
for such was the usual way of this much-revered shaykh. At 
length the mosque attendant whose duty it was to give the signal 
(to the mu’adhdhin) at midday rose to his task, and the mu’adhdhin 





! A line of supplementary astronomical data has been omitted. 
2 In Zhukovsky al-Ghaczali, but see Sam‘ini, Kitab al-Anaah, fol. 4076, |. 4 from 
foot, Al-Ghazziili's kunga was Abi Hiimid. 
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issued the call to prayer, whereupon the Imim al-Ghazzali quoted 
“ The truth has come and falsehood has passed away “, and went off. 

The Imim ‘Umar one day visited the Great Sultan Sinjar during 
his boyhood, when he was suffering from an attack of smallpox. 
When he came out the wazir Mujir ad-Dawlah said to him, “ What 
do you think of him and how have you treated him?” The Imam 
‘Umar replied to him, “ The boy is dangerous.” The words were 
caught by a negro eunuch, who brought them to the ears of the Sultan. 
When the Sultan recovered he entertained a secret feeling of hatred 
for the Imam ‘Umar and disliked him, whereas the Sultan Malikshah 
used to number him amongst his boon companions and the Khaqan 
Shams al-Mulik at Bukhara used to show him the greatest honour, 
so much so that he would seat the Imam “Umar beside him on his 
divan. 

The Imam ‘Umar once told the followmg story to my father. 
One day, he said, I was with the Sultan Malikshah when a boy came 
in, one of the children of the amirs, and did homage to him most 
gracefully. I marvelled at the elegance of the salutation in one so 
young as he was, but the Sultan said to me, “ Do not be surprised ; 
a young chicken, when its egg is broken, sets about pecking at grains 
without being taught, but it cannot find its own way to its nest, 
while a young pigeon does not peck at grains until it has been taught 
through being fed from the bill, but im spite of that it grows into 
a pigeon which can direct itself and will fly from Mecca to Baghdad.” 
The Sultan’s words impressed me greatly, and I said, “ Every one of 
greatness is guided by instinct.” 

I myself once visited the Imim on behalf of my father (may God 
have mercy upon him) in the year 507, and he asked me to explain 
a verse in the Hamasah which runs!: 

Nor do they pasture, when they alight, on the flanks of quietude 

nor in the grove of meekness. 
I said “ al-huwaynd is a diminutive with no corresponding form of 
magnitude, just like ath-thurayyd and al-humayya. The poet intends 
to indicate the might and invincibility of this tribe; his expression 
means when they encamp at any place, they do not stoop to weakness 
or ignominy, but aim at ever more glorious deeds’.” Then he asked 
me how many kinds of segments there are. I replied, “ Four kinds, 
including the circumference of the circle, and a segment greater 


' Hamdsah, ed. Freytag, i, p. 15, 1. 1. 
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thap a half-circle,” Turning to my father he said, “ A chip of the 
old block.” ! 

His son-in-law, the Imim Muhammad al-Baghdadi, told me 
that he used to use a golden toothpick. He was studying the meta- 
physics in [Avicenna’s] S/afa, and when he came to the chapter on 
“The One and the Many”, he placed the toothpick between the two 
pages and said, “ Summon the righteous ones that I may make my 
testament.”’ He then made his testament, arose and prayed, and 
neither ate nor drank. When he prayed the last evening prayer he 
prostrated himself, saying as he did so, “0 God, Thou knowest that 
I have sought to know Thee to the measure of my powers. Forgive 
my sins, for my knowledge of Thee is my means of approach to Thee,” 
and died. 

1 Literally “ A character familiar to me from Akheam”, a proverbial saying 
on which see Freytag, drabum Proverbia, i, £58, No. i). 
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Berxc A TRANSLATION OF PROFESSOR ZHUKOVSEY § INTRODUCTION 
ro HIs Eprmon or THE Kasnr AL-MaAnJ0B 


[The following is a translation of the preface to the late Professor 
Zhukovaky's edition of the Persian text of Hujwiris Kashf al-Mahjab, 
which was published posthumously in Leningrad in 1926. ) 

Professor Zhukovsky was already at work on this critical edition 
when Professor R. A. Nicholson brought out his well-known translation 
(Gibb Memorial Series, vol. xvii, 1911) which was based on the Lahore 
edition of 1903. This translation was also provided with an admirable 
introduction, but seeing that it is out of print and that Zhukovsky’s 
work is inaccessible to those who do not know Russian, the eclitor 
thinks he will be rendering a service to students of Persian 3ifiism in 
publishing an English translation of Zhukovsky’s preface. The 
translation, which has been made by Mr. Sidney Jerrold, contains 





only the literary portions of the Russian original. A considerable re 
amount of textual criticism and discussion of sources have been 
omitted as being of no interest to those who have not the text * 
before them. = 


Wherever possible, the translations from the Persian have been 
taken from Nicholson’s English versions, as this was obviously more 
satisfactory than re-translating the Russian renderings. 


E. D. RJ 


> ae 


FEE work before us is one which Eastern connoisseurs and authorities 
with good reason esteem most highly : Jami in his Nafahat al-Uns 

describes it as being among the “ important and well-known books “ 
in the domain of Sifiism, and as containing “ a large quantity of subtle 
and exact research”; and Dara-Shukukh, the author of Sajinat al- 
Awliya, speaks of it as follows :—* Of the books on Siifiism in the ; 
Persian language there is none so well composed as the Kashf 2, 
al-Mahjab,” and “no one can say anything against It a 

The author of the present work, Abdu'l Hasan al Jullabi al Hujwiri 
al Ghaznawi, as his nisba indicates, came from the most easterly part 
of Khurasan—the town of Ghazna. His family was distinguished x ae! 
for asceticism and piety ; he was of the Hanilite school, and lived in 
the fifth century of the Hira. 
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Unhappily we do not possess a single source setting forth his life 
circumstantially and consecutively; we do not even know the date 
of his birth or of hisdeath. Although Jami and Dara-Shukukh assign 
him a special place in their biographical collections, they confine 
themselves, especially Jami, to very brief extracts from Kashf al- 
Mahjab, and they do not give any biographical facts of their own, 
but only throw some light, and that a dim one, upon the last period 
of his life in India, on the authority of sources, inaccessible to 
me, in the latest Indian tazkera, Khazinat al-Asfiya. We must, 
therefore, content ourselves with those casual and fragmentary 
sidelights upon himself which appear between the lines of his work. 

From a careful examination of these valuable indications scattered 
throughout his work, we learn that Jullabi's teacher was Abu'l Abbas 
al-Shaqani, a man of great and varied attainments who had frequented 
many Shaykhs. To him Jullabi bore great affection which was returned 
with real tenderness. “In no class, says Jullabi, have | met a man 
who respected and venerated the religious law more than he.” 

Shaqini was one of those Shaykhs who did not repudiate the 
famous Hallaj. He is accurately portrayed in the words of Abii Sa‘id 
al-Mavhani, which he addressed to a certain Sayyid of Nishapiir 
who was offended because Abii Sa‘id had seated Shaqani higher than 
the said Sayyid: “If you are loved it is for Muhammad, but if they 
love him (i.e. Shaqani) it is for God's sake.” 

Jullabi’s spiritual guide along the tarigat was Abd al-Fadl Muham- 
mad b. al-Hasan al-Khuttali, a pupil of Abu'l Hasan al-Husri, who was 
a pupil of Abu Bakr al-Shibli, the pupil of the founder of a sect Junayd 
al Baghdidi. As opposed to Bayazid Bistami the head of the Tayfins, 
who preached full intoxication under the influence of the love of 
God, sukr, Junayd stood strongly for sobricty—sahw ; hence Khuttali 
said: “ The state of intoxication is children’s play, but the state of 
sobriety is the place of Nirvana for men." Khuttali was very skilled 
in the exevesis of the Qu’ran, and possessed a rich store of traditions 
of Muhammad. For sixty years he avoided his fellow men, and lived 
for the most part in Syria, in the desert recesses of Mount Lukain. 
He died in Bayt al-Jinn not far from Damascus. Jullabi received his 
dying words; “My son, know that in all places the author of the 
conditions of good and evil is God the great and glorious ; therefore 
it is not fitting to give way to anger at his action, or to bitterness of 
heart.” Khuttali, although he wore the same identical garment 
for fifty-six years, constantly patching it, did keep to the distinguishing 
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dress and ways of the Siifis; and in general he was harsh and stern 
with people who fought over customs and precepts. It was he, possibly, 
who inspired Jullibi with indifference as to dress. “ There are people,” 
he said, “ who are not troubled about distinctive clothing : if God 
has given them an ‘aba they wear it; if a qaba they likewise wear it. 
If he has left them naked, they remain so. I, Alib. ‘Uthman al-Jullabi, 
approved this rule, and have observed it on my journeys. A more 
inspiring man I have never met.” 

Besides Khuttali, Jullabi had other guides who all were followers of 
Junayd. A stormy period preceded the entry of Jullabi on the path. 

“Once, in the territories of ‘Iraq, I was restlessly occupied in 
seeking wealth and squandering it, and had ran largely into debt. 
Everyone who wanted anything turned to me, and I was troubled and 
at a loss to know how I could accomplish their desires. An eminent 
person wrote to me as follows: * Beware lest you distract your mind 
from God by satisfying the wishes of those whose minds are engrossed 
in vanity. If you find any one whose mind is nobler than your own, 
you may justly distract your mind in order to give peace to his. Other- 
wise, do not distract yourself, since God is sufficient for His servants.’ 
These words brought me instant relief.” | 

It is not known at what time, but probably after his renunciation 
of the pleasures of this world, Jullabi experienced a severe trial of his 
faith. He says: “ After God had preserved me for eleven years from 
the dangers of matrimony, it was my destiny to fall in love with the 
description of a woman whom I had never seen, and during a whole 
year my passion so absorbed me that my religion was near being 
ruined, until at last God in His bounty gave protection to my wretched 
heart, and mercifully delivered me.” * 

The many-sided development of Jullabi was fostered in a material 
degree by his travels, and in his time he travelled much. He visited 
many parts of the Musulman world, and thus came into contact with 
leading religious menand Sifis of his day—true and false representatives 
of different schools and sects—and debated with them questions in 
which he was interested, and striving the while to determine the merits 
of those with whom he talked, In such manner he acquired that varied 
and vivid material which he used later in his stories of different 
Shaykhs and generally in his broad and illuminating judgment 
of divers questions and Sifistic teaching. 

1 Nicholson, Kashf al-Mahjibh, 345. 


? Nicholson, Kashf al. Mahjab, 364. 
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[Jullabi travelled extensively throughout the Islamic world, from 
Syria to Turkestan. | 

We will now glance at the persons he met in his wanderings, and 
whom he more than once mentions in his work. - 

At the very head of these, so to say, stands Abu'l Qasim ‘Ali 

Gurgani. In the days when Jullabi was an ardent young man, the 
former represented “the pole around which all [people] revolved ” ; 
towards him were bent the heart of “all who were striving towards 
the audience chamber of God ”, and on him leant all “ seekers” ; 
each of his pupils might serve to ornament the whole world; ~ he 
was the touchstone for good and bad coins.’’ Through three links he 
traced back to Junayd Baghdadi, and belonged to those shaykhs 
who recognized Husayn b. Mansur Hallaj. Jullabi turned to Gurgani 
for the solution of doubts, entrusted to him his secret thoughts, and 
discussed with him sundry matters. At Tus he asked him, for example : 
“ What is the least that may justify a dervish in calling himself poor?” 
Or, “ What are the rules of intercourse with people 7? One day, 
during a burning narration by Jullibi of his “ visions”, Gurgani 
conveyed to him that ‘“‘no man can escape from the bonds of 
imagination, hence he must be humble and put away every relation save 
that of humanity and submissiveness. From that time", says Jullabi, 
“we had many secrets together.” Gurgani sent his pupils to be 
perfected to Abi Sa‘id al-Mayhani, who knew his virtue, and called 
him “ Master” one day at Tus before a gathering of dervishes. This 
is the same Gurgani who, as the tradition runs, excused himself from 
reciting the prayers over Firdawsi's body. 
After Gurgani we come across the name of Abi'l Qasim al-Qushayri, 
the well-known Nishapir imam who died in avn, 465. From him 
Jullabi heard the following opinion on the question of poverty and 
wealth: “Each of those present said something and showed his 
preference for one side or other of the question, but I prefer that which 
God prefers for me, and if He gives me riches I will not be heedless 
of Him as though I were the master of my wealth; and if he keep 
me poor I will not crave for wealth or be quarrelsome.” Qushayri 
records his opinion of Abi'l Hasan al-Khurgqani as follows: “ When I 
came to the province of Khurqan my eloquence and gift of speech left 
me for veneration of that Saint and it seemed as though I were shorn 
of my own holiness.” Qushayri also told about the condition of a 
certain Tabarani, and likened a Safi to a spasm in the side. 

Qushayri we meet again in the Mayhana sage’s circle, imams of 
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different schools, great men of faith and Sifis. At first he was not on 
good terms with Abii Satid and opposed him fundamentally on certain 
questions ; but later, helped by his own pupils who had frequented 
Aba Sa‘id, he changed his view and often went to the discussions which 
the Mayhani held for help on questions which were troubling him. 
At one of these sittings Qushayri heard Aba Sa‘id make an historical 
utterance: “ There is in my cloak nothing except God.” He took 
part with him in the dervishes’ rites, and after the death of Abi Sa‘id 
he spoke of him with great gratitude and veneration : “If we had 
never seen the sage, we should have had to study Siifiism from books.” 
Aba Sa‘id called Qushayri “the teacher of teachers ”. 

Jullabit was not uninfluenced by Khwaja Muzafiar Hamdan. At 
Nishapur he heard him elucidate the question of “ the perishable and 
the eternal”. Muzaffar pointed out the harm in being led away 
hy the chanting of the dervishes. Hearing, after one trial, that the 
music was pleasing to Jullibi, Hamdan said: “there will come a 
time when that and the croaking of crows will be the same thing to 
you ; the power of sound endures only so long as you have not reached 
‘contemplation ', when that 1s reached the force of music is gone. 
See that you do not accustom yourself to it so that it becomes to you 
a second nature and you thereby lag behind.” The same view was 
held by Jullabi’s shaykh Khuttali, who reckoned such music as mere 
“food for stragglers, inasmuch as he who had attained had no need 
for it. Very possibly these views influenced Jullibi, One day a certain 
imam in Merv remarked that he had written a book on the permissibility 
of hearing the dervishes’ chanting. Jullabi said: “A great 
misfortune has overcome their faith: the ‘mam has sanctioned 
a diversion which is the seed of all dishonour.” At the close of his 
work he observes: “I prefer that novices be not admitted to hear 
music, so that their natures be not troubled, for that is a great danger 
and misfortune. Muzaffar was no longer living when the Kashf al- 
Malhjiih was written. He respected Abi Sa°d Mayhani, although they 
were to some extent rivals. In conversation he once said to Abi 
Sa‘id : “ call you neither a Siti noradervish ; [call you the Kingdom 
(the King ?) of knowledge.” Aba Sa‘id said of Muzaffar: “* We were 
brought to the Court of God by the way of slavery, but the Shaykh 
by the way of lordship, i.e. we attained to contemplation by fervour, 
whilst he from fervour reached contemplation.” Mugaffar said to 
Jullabi: “ What great men haye discovered wandering by vales and 
wildernesses, I acquired seated on cushions in the place of honour.” 
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For a long time in Mawara’u ‘n-Nahr, Jullabi was friends with Ahmad 
of Sarakhs, and saw “ much that was wonderful ” in his life. Among 
other things he had from him the story of his repentance and severance 
from all unworthy worldly activities and cares. Jullabi knewof Ahmad's 
denial of the necessity of marriage, which was thus demonstrated ; 
* Whilst living I am either absent from myself or present with myself. 
When I am absent I forget the two worlds; when I am present I so 
restrain the flesh that when it has received a piece of bread it imagines 
that it has obtained a thousand huris.” 

It is not necessary to mention all the Shaykhs, hermits, and preachers 
of Stifiism whom Jullabi met; suffice it to say generally that in 
Khurasan alone he met three hundred men of whom each one would 
have sufficed for a whole world, for the sun of love and attainment 
in the tarigat was in the “star” of Khurasan., 

Having shown, though unhappily in a fragmentary way, the 
intellectual atmosphere in which Jullabi moved, and the men who 
may have influenced him by word or deed, some of whom undoubtedly 
belonged to the circle of Abii Sa‘id, we think it is not uninteresting 
to point out that Jullabi, either by the direction of the Shaykhs or his 
own judgment, became an adherent of Yahia al-Razi, who had written 
much on the question of ‘fear and hope”. He was the first of the 
shaykhs to mount the pulpit after the Orthodox Caliphs. Jullabi 
especially admired his speech, ‘(by nature tender, sweet to the ear, 
subtle as to content, profitable in use.” 

For Jullabi, Hakim Tirmidhi had also much significance. He was 
the author of numerous works and the head of the Hakimis. “ He was 
very great, in my view, so that my heart was made captive by him.” 
The fundamental feature of the Hakimis was their teaching on holiness, 
and on this point Jullabi was in full accord with Hakim Tirmidhi. 

The attention of Jullabi, from his early years, was turned to the 
personality of Husayn b, Mansur Hallaj. He had previously written 
about him and had even devoted to him a separate study; but in the 
Kashf al-Mahjib he only shows the relations of different shaykhs past 
and present, and of various social circles with Hallaj who, he strives to 
demonstrate, was not, as many assert, a magician. Whilst alive he 
wore the robe of sanctity made of worthy prayers, divine praises, 
frequent ejaculations, constant fastings, pure aspirations, and subtle 
sayings about monotheism. Jullabi’s final opinion, so far as we can 
judge, differs from that expressed in his earlier writings, and comes to 
this: “know, then, that his utterances cannot serve as a model, for 
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he was overpowered by ecstasy, and had no sure foothold, and for a 
model there is wanted the speech of a man who stands firm. He 1s 
very dear to my heart, but his * path ° was not securely laid and in no 
single place was his position assured, and in his life he was much 
troubled.” This view, however, did not prevent Jullabi from collecting 
Hallaj’s verses from various shaykhs and using these as well as his 
sayings for his own arguments. Apparently he was the first 
to broach the idea of two Husayn b. Mansurs who were erroneously 
identified—one of whom was, so to say, the “ real ” one coming from 
Bayda—the other a Baghdad apostate and heretic ; and this notion 
was, according to our author, entertained by Attar and Muhammad 
Parsi, 

Passing to Jullabi’s literary activity, we know that it began relatively 
early in his life and was fairly considerable, the present work, Kashf 
al-Mahjab, being the latest of his known writings and the only one 
now extant. 

[After giving a list of Jullabi’s works, V. A. Zhukovsky goes on :] 





It is not known in which language these works were written : 
Jullibi refers to them as being lost and mutilated. This is explained, + ei 
amongst other circumstances, by the fact that he happened to write -< / 
at a time when peculiar literary manners and habits in the matter a 
of plagiary were developing. He mentions two instances which affected 25 
himself .. . These cases prompted him in his last work, which : 
we shall examine immediately, to resort to a practice which we have 
not met with in Oriental writers: in nearly every case when the ; 
author speaks of himself he persistently sets out his full name, thus : | 
“T *Ali b. ‘Othman al-Jullabi.” Da 

As has already been stated, the last work from the pen of Jullabi 4 4 
was the Kashf al-Makjaib. This book is the answer to the following 3 
question put to the author by one Abi Sa‘id Hujwiri: “Set forth for é 
me precisely the ‘ path * of the Siifis, the nature of their achievements ; “4 
and explain to me their religious teaching and sayings ; and reveal = 
to me their precepts and their allegories ; and the quality of the love 
of the Most Glorious God, and the nature of its manifestation in hearts, ~ 


and why it is that minds are shut off as by a veil from the under- 
standing of its nature, and why the soul turns in fear from its truth 
while the spirit in its purity attains peace ; and explain the activities 
of the Siifis connected with the aforesaid matters.” 

In his answer Jullabi starts by drawing an unpleasant picture 
of the tasawwuf in his days: “ Know that in this our time this science 
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has in truth vanished, especially in this country. The people have given 
themselves up entirely to [their] passions, and have turned away from 
the path of Godly content ; while the learned of those times, who hold 
themselves out as Sifis, have presented a conception of the * path * 
which is the very opposite of its real nature. For this reason strive in 
every way towards that which all the people of those times cannot reach, 
save only the elect, and from which are turned away the desires of all 
who aspire, and from whose nature is divorced the knowledge of all 
men of knowledge, save only the elect. High and low are content 
with empty professions: blind conformity has taken the place of 
spiritual enthusiasm. The vulgar say ‘ We know God,’ and the elect, 
satisfied if they feel in their hearts a longing for the next world, say, 
‘ This desire is vision and ardent love.’ Everyone makes pretensions, 
none attains to reality. The disciples, neglecting their ascetic practices, 
indulge in idle thoughts, which they call * contemplation °." 

By reason of all this I wrote books, but they disappeared. False 
pretenders took phrases from some of them which they put together 
to entrap the people ; others they mutilated and destroyed, so that 
among them (the pretenders) there grew up a violent envy of a man 
of talent and a denial of God's bounty. 

Another class did not mutilate, but did not read. Others read but 
did not understand the sense, and contented themselves with words— 
they make notes, they learn by heart, and say; ‘ We discourse on the 
science of fasawwuf, whilst they are really rooted in its denial.’ All 
this proceeds from the fact that such teaching is ‘ red sulphur’ and 
that is precious ; if it is obtained it becomes the philosopher's stone, 
and a grain thereof will convert copper and bronze into gold for 
minting. ... Before this the tyros in this science proceeded exactly 
in such manner with the books of the shaykhs. When those treasure- 
houses of divine secrets fell into their hands they could not discern 
their meaning, and tossed them over to ignorant cap makers or gave 
them to dirty bookbinders, who used them for cap-linings, or bindings 
for the poems of Abii Nuwas, or the jestsof Jahiz. ‘ When the king's 
falcon settles on the wall of the house of some old woman, they clip 
its wings.” 

Our contemporaries give the name of ‘law’ to their lusts, pride 
and ambition they call ‘ honour and learning ’, hypocrisy towards 
men fear of God’, concealment of anger ‘ clemency’, disputation 
‘discussion’, wrangling and foolishness ‘ dignity’, insincerity 

* Nicholaon, tr., p. 7. 
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‘renunciation’, cupidity “devotion to God’, their own senseless 
fancies ‘divine knowledge’, the motions of the heart and affections 
of the animal soul ‘divine love’, heresy ‘ poverty ’, scepticism 
‘purity’, disbelief in positive religion ‘ self-annihilation ’, neglect 
of the law of the Prophet ‘the mystic path’, evil communication 
with time-servers ‘exercise of piety’. As Aba Bakr al-Wasiti well 
said: ‘The Lord had inflicted upon us times in which there are neither 
principles of right belief, nor the morals of pagan days, nor the precepts 
of men of valour.’ ”’ 

Jullibi returns to thoughts of the above kind in another part of 
his work when he says: “In the present time the Lord has veiled the 
eyes of a very large number of men from Sufiism and its teachers ; 
and has hidden the subtlety of that doctrine from human hearts. 
Some think that it is an exercise of merely outward piety without 
interior devotion and others consider that 1t 1s some sort of artifice 
so devoid of any kind of substance or foundation that, taking the 
attitude of theologians, concerned with mere externals, they have 
completely rejected Sufiism and are content to know nothing of its 
true teaching. The common people began to imitate them and 
banished from their hearts the striving for inner purity and forgot 
the teaching of their forerunners and of the companions of the 
prophet. ~ 

Jullabi’s lengthy lamentations over the “ decay in his time of the 
science of tasawwuf, particularly in this country”, cannot, despite the 
warmth and sincerity of the writer, be accepted in that form without 
much reserve. Is not the feeling noticeable by which he is led 
into the most open contradiction with himself and with facts ¢ 

There should be noted, first of all, a rather close connexion between 
the introduction of Jullabi and the opening words of Qushayri's 
“ enistle ”’ addressed in 437 to the Siifis of the towns of Islam: “ Know 
that after this, may God be merciful to us, the leaders of that company 
for the most part have died off, and in our time there remain but 
the traces of that band; as the poet has said :— 


‘The tents are certainly their tents, but I see that the women 
are different.’ 


A break occurred in that teaching, or rather it faded away. The 
Ancients who had been the guides disappeared, and the numbers 
of the young men who had followed them in their lives and morals 
shrank almost to nothing. The carpet of piety was rolled up, avarice 
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increased, and its grasp spread. From hearts fled respect for the law 
and people began to consider neglect of religion the surest way to 
success, and made light of the distinction between what is allowed 
and what is forbidden. They decided to overthrow conscience, to 
put away shame. They began to show indifference to religious 
observances, and to consider fasting and prayer of no account. They 
galloped round the circus of carelessness; and rested upon the 
indulgence of their passions, and a heedless bearing to the doing 
of what absolutely was forbidden, and the enjoyment of what they 
got from the crowd, from women, and those in power. 

Further, they were not content with accomplishing these evils, 


but went so far as to indicate certam higher truths and states, main- 


taining that they had thrown off the shackles of slavery, and were 
assured of the truths of ‘union’ and now were defending God, 
and were the channel through which His laws came, but they them- 
selves were effaced. And for what they do or leave undone Allah has 
not the right to reproach or blame them, and they have been deemed 
worthy to set forth the mysteries of one-ness, and have been wholly 
taken out of themselves; and human laws do not bind them. 
After being absorbed in non-being they dwelt in the light of eternity, 
so that when they spoke it was not they who spoke their words, and 
whatever they did or caused to be done they were not the doers. 
When in this our time we were tried by these things, some of which 
I have referred to, and our trial was prolonged, I did not raise my 
voice in blame up to the present time, jealously guarding that doctrine 
and fearing lest there should be resentment towards its partisans and 
their adversary should find too easy a way to harm them—for in this 
country the harm comes from the enemy and the denier of the teaching, 
and when I reckoned that the growth of this tendency would be cut 
short in the natural course, and that, it might be, the Most High would 
arouse those who had fallen away from the real Sunnah to the ruin of 
the principles of that teaching; and when the times continued to 
become more difficult, and the majority of people in this country 
only more stiff-necked in adherence to what they had got used to, 
and more blinded by what they had sought out for themselves—then 
I was seized with fear for the hearts of those people, lest they think 
that the very structure of our faith was built upon such foundations, 
and that its first workers proceeded in such a manner, and therefore 
I wrote this tract for you, and may God show you mercy. In it I have 
set forth certain features in the lives of the spiritual leaders, their 
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customs and habits, their manner of dealing with people, their intimate 
beliefs, and those ecstatic states which they display, and how they 
gradually rise from the early stages to the utmost bounds. I have done 
this in order to strengthen the learners of this teaching, and that you 
should give testimony of my explanation of those matters, 50 that the 
unfolding of this sorrow might be to my comfort, and that from the 
most Merciful God there may come to me mercy and reward, And 
in all that I say I beg God's assistance—glory be to Him—and I seek 
His protection and preservation from error. Of him I implore forgive- 
ness and succour, for mercy is His and He is almighty.” 

Examining the meaning of these two prefaces and comparing 
them, we see first of all that the matter 1s not so hopeless as it might 
seem at the first glance, and that the two writers, treating au fond of 
the same matter and coinciding in details, even to the using of the 
same expressions, yet have a different basis. Qushayri particularly 
stresses “‘ the dying out of the real representatives ”, but amid the 
general decline did not deny the existence of “traces of that com- 
pany”; whereas Jullabi, while not denying the genuine existence of 
the “Elect of God”, speaks of the complete disappearance of the 
science of tasawwuf (Sifiism). One and the other deplore the dismal 
phenomena in “ these regions (Jullabi; ‘especially in these ‘) in 
this our time.” 

If the words “this region ” in Jullabi be taken to refer solely to 
Ghazna, his native town, then the temporary decline there of Sifism 
may be accepted. The author mentions (though not very clearly) in 
one place in the Kashf al-Mahjib the baneful influence, in this 
connexion, of certain sections of society. ~ Building on the solid 
belief of the common people and of the learned of that city, | hope that 
after the Shaykhs there will appear those in whom we can put our trust 
and that the handful of persons distracted in spirit who gained access 
to this city and gave a distorted picture of that teaching would entirely 
tuke itself off, and the city become the dwelling-place of holy men.” 

But if “ this country ”, or region, is to be taken ina wide sense so 
as to include Khurasin, as seems likely, when the expression comes 
from a Nishapir imam, then certainly J ullabi lets himself be led far 
from the truth. 

Indeed, can the decay of Sifiism on one side or the other be 
reconciled with Jullabi's account of 300 splendid men whom he met 
in Khurisin, to say nothing of other Musulman regions — that 
Khurasan over which, in his words, there spreads to-day the shadow 
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of God's advance, and in whose star there is “ the sum of the progress 
of the farigat”. 

In his day the vitality of the “ Khurasin army" of godly men, 
Le. Sitfis, was very intense, and the people showed plainly their longing 
for Siifi teaching, as witness the vivid and edifying life story of 
Aba Sa‘id al-Mayhani by Muhammad ibn ul-Munawwar. How explain, 
if not by the wishes of the people, those thronged gatherings and 
illuminating discussions to which men of every class trooped from 
distant places? How else account for the crowds which gathered 
round him at Nishipir, and his frequent preaching rounds through 
towns and villages, and the universal enthusiasm of his hearers. 
This wonderful man whom Jullabi did not, unfortunately, meet im 
his life-time, but whose “ power over the people of his day ” he was 
able to measure, foresaw the decline of Sifiism, and towards the end 
of his days for a whole year he daily urged upon his disciples the 
warning: “ The obscuration of God approacheth.” Before his 
death, at the last gathering, he prophesied : “* The spirit of this doctrine 
will remain with the people for a hundred years after me—then there 
will be left neither the spirit nor any trace; and if in any place any 
kind of true teaching be left it will be hidden and the search for 
it will cease.” His biographer adds, * and we have seen with our own 
eyes that after one hundred years, as foretold by the Shaykh, there 
arose disturbances and a break, owing to the irruption of the Mongols 
and the Ghuzz.”’ 

In the ranks of the “ Khurasin army” there often appeared, 
from Shiraz, Baba KOhi, a pupil of the well-known Abii Abdallah 
Muhammad b. Khafif, who outlived Mayhani but a year. He is not 
mentioned by Qushayri or Jullabi, but the exaltation of his poetry 
ig a convincing disproof of the decline of Siifiism. 

Finally, the very appearance of works of such capital importance 
as Risalat al-Qushayriyya in Arabic, and Kashf al-Mahjab in Persian 
almost at the same time, and of the same character, of which the 
second was written In compliance with a particular request, together 
with the existence of a special literature dealing with different aspects 
of Siifism to which Jullibi himself contributed, shows that the 
questions treated and the teaching given therein keenly interested 
society generally and not only choice and subtle minds. 

If we are right in what we have said, then how are we to under- 
stand the introductions of Jullabi and Qushayri which seem to negative 
it? It seems to me that itis eithera literary device, common enough 
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‘n the East, or that both writers, being convinced and zealous adherents 
of Siifiism, wished that all men of the time should stretch out their 
hands to that doctrine, and not only the elect of God, as Jullabi 
has it—a very admirable and comprehensible desire, scarcely to be 
realized anywhere or at any time on this globe. 

From Jullabi’s own words at the beginning of his chapter on the 
noteworthy Sifis of later times it appears that the teaching of fagawwuf 
had not dried up in his time, and could not do so. * Know that in 
our time there are those who cannot endure asceticism ; they aspire 
to pre-eminence without mortifying themselves, and think that all 
adherents of Sifiism are like themselves. When they hear the words 
of those who have now passed away and see their excellence, and. 
read of their deeds, and look at themselves, then they see themselves 
far removed from such things, and there 1s no possibility of saying - 
‘We—not they’, and they say: ‘in these times there are no 
such men left,’ Such words coming from them are nonsense, for God 
never allows the earth to be without ‘ proof ° and the Moslem com- 
munity without saints, as the Prophet has said: * Never shall my 
community be without people who will observe goodness and truth 
until the day of judgment.’ ” 

The work Kashf al-Mahjab, which, according to the author, was 
designed for the “ polishing of hearts which are bound by the veil 
of attributes but in which dwells the Essence of the light of Truth”, 
must have satisfied his inquirer and all “ strivers along the path ”, se 
that there was no necessity, at all events as to certain questions, to turn 
to other works. Itis impossible not to regret, especially in view of the 
loss of Jullabi’s earlier writings, to which he nevertheless refers the 
reader, that he repeatedly, almost in every section and chapter, insists 
that his “rule in this book is brevity " and is afraid of needlessly 
increasing the size of the work. In some cases, however, the lack of 
fullness on the part of the author is due not to his wish but to the 
unfavourable circumstances in which he had to work on Kashf 
al-Mahjab—he was in India (at Lahore in the district of Multan 
later MSS. show) “ detained among people not of his own kind”, 
whilst his books and other indispensable materials remained at 
Ghazna. 

This avowal by Jullabi himself naturally suggests the question, to 
which unfortunately there can be no definite reply—Was the whole 
or only a part of this work written in India? As regards the books 
and materials which were not available to the author, he had in mind, 
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perhaps, only certain collections of traditions collected by his shaykh 
Khuttali, for that he had at hand materials is not susceptible of the 
slightest doubt ; our author clearly names his authorities and often 
quotes sayings ada stories, and makes long extracts which it would 
be difficult to keep in one’s head... . At the same time, however, 
having begun a quotation in Arabic he will finish it in Persian ; or he 
will give a Persian paraphrase including stray Arabic expressions ; or 
again relates the sayings of Shaykhs in Persian only, which things 
suggest the absence of the original writings from which he could quote 
ase 

His last: years were eects in pee whittior boc came ear many 
wanderings. If that be so his above-mentioned “ captivity ” at 
Lahore when he was at work upon the Kashf al-Mahjib must be 
referred to a much earlier time, According to certain indications his 
arrival and sojourn at Lahore was due to direct recommendation of 
his director, Abdu’l Fadl al-Khuttali. Here he acquired many followers 
and disciples and built a mosque, which on account of the direction 
of its mihrab, which differed slightly from that of other mosques, caused 
some difficulty with the ‘ulama of the city. In that city, too, is his 
tomb, outside the city to the west of the citadel. His grave is a place 
of devotion for the pious, and a place of retirement and pious deeds 
for hermits ; and it is known that the needs are fulfilled of any one 
who circumambulates on forty Friday nights or on forty days this 
venerable tomb, 


‘ 


LA LOI DE SYMETRIE DANS LA CHANDOGYA-UPANISAD 
Par J. PRZYLUSEI 


C\UAND on lit les Upanisad, il arrive qu'on soit choqué par de 

troublantes inconséquences: 4 cdté de développements ot les 
;dées s’enchainent avec force, on rencontre soudain des phrases 
sncohérentes. Il est difficile d’admettre que les anciens sages, capables 
de méditation prolongée, aient produit des ceuvres si embrouillées. 
Dans certains cas, les scribes sont responsables du mauvais état des 
textes. Plus souvent, la pensée des vieux auteurs a été faussée sciem- 
ment par des compilateurs soucieux d’orthodoxie, Parmi les procédés 
qui permettent de restaurer le sens primitif, le calcul des proportions 
- est l'un des plus importants. Examinons a cet égard la Chéandogya- 
Upanisad. 

Dans les chapitres ott la penste se développe harmonieusement, on 
observe généralement une certaime symétrie. Par exemple, 4 partir 
de v, 19, les cing chapitres consécutifs présentent un exact parallélisme. 
Certains mots varient de l’un 4 l'autre, mais le raisonnement ne change 
pas, non plus que le nombre et la distribution des éléments. 

Cherchons maintenant un développement ov l‘enchainement des 
idées soit rompu et voyons si la loi de symétrie permet de retrouver 
le plan primitif. 

Dans ii, 23, 5 et 4, on lit : 

“Prajapati échaufia les mondes. Des mondes échaufiés s’écoula 
la triple science. Il V'échauffa. De la triple science échaufiée 
s’écoulérent ces syllabes : bhiir, bhuvah, svar. Il les échaufia. De ces 
syllabes échauffées s’écoula le son om. De méme que toutes les feuilles 
sont pénétrées par la nervure, de meme toute parole est pénétrée par 
le son om. Le son om est tout. Le son om est tout.” 

Ainsi, par la chaleur, les trois mondes ont produit la triple science, 
o’eat-h-dire les trois Veda. Ceux-ci ont produit les trois termes bhiir, 
bhuvah, svar, Et ces derniers ont produit le son om. 

Il est clair que les trois Veda sont ict mis en rapport avec les trois 
mondes et qu’A cette triade on oppose le son om. D'une part, 
pluralité: trois Veda, trois mondes ; d’autre part, unité: le son om 
qui est le Tout. Le systeme se traduit par le rapport 3: I. 

En vertu de la loi de symétrie, on s‘attendrait & trouver dans la 
premiére moitié du chapitre un dispositif analogue et cet espoir parait 
d’abord tout prés de se réaliser : 
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“TL y a trois éléments de la moralite (dharmaskandha) : Sacrifice, 
Etude, Don .. .” 

Mais la suite nous dégoit, car nous lisons : 

“Tl y a trois éléments de la moralite : Sacrifice, Etude, Don con- 
stituent le premier. Tapas (chaleur ou ascétisme) est le second, Vivre 
le vie religieuse (brahmacaryd) en demeurant dans la maison du maitre 
est le troisiéme. Tous ces (éléments) sont les mondes du mérite. Celut 
qui s’absorbe complétement dans le brahman parvient 4 l'immortalité.” 

Aux trois mondes de lunivers sensible: ciel, atmosphere, terre, 
correspondent ici trois plans de la moralité appelés punyaloka “* mondes 
du mérite ”; mais le premier plan comprend trois éléments distincts, 
artificiellement réunis: Sacrifice, Etude et Don. D'aulleurs on voit 
mal en quoi l’Etude peut différer de l'état qui consiste A vivre dans 
la maison du maitre. L’asymétrie se double d'incohérence, En regard | 
de la triade: trois Veda, correspondant aux trois mondes, nous avons 
sans doute trois dharmaskandha qui sont en méme temps trois punyaloka 
mais le premier de ceux-ci est subdivisé en trois et le second terme de 
cette subdivision se confond avec le troisiéme dharmaskandha, 

Autre incohérence. Dans la seconde moitié du chapitre, il y a une 
analogie évidente entre le son om, qui est I'Unité, et les syllabes bhar, 
bhuvah, svar, qui sont la trade, Au début du chapitre, au contraire, 
il n'y a rien de commun entre le brakman, qui peut seul représenter 
l’Unité, et les facons d'agir qui sont énumérées d’abord. 

Derni#re incohérence. Dans la seconde moitié du chapitre, Ia 
chaleur (tapas) est le grand principe qui produit les Veda, les syllabes 
sacrées et le son supréme. Par contre, au début du chapitre, tapas 
n’occupe que le second rang parmi les dharmaskandha, 

Si l'on rend au fapas la prééminence, on rétablit la symétrie en 
méme temps qu’on fait disparaitre toute étrangeté. On obtient alors 
un texte tel que celui-ci : 

“Tl y a trois éléments de Ia moralité (dharmaskandha): Sacrifice, 
Etude, Don. Ce sont les ‘* mondes du mérite ” (punyaloka). Le tapas 
conduit A 'immortalité, De méme que toutes les feuilles sont pénétrées 
par la nervure, de méme toute moralité est pénétrée par le tapas, Le 
tapas est tout. Le tapas est tout.” 

Dans le texte ainsi restauré reparait le rapport 3:1. Les trois 
dharmaskandha ou punyaloka correspondent aux trois Veda et aux 
trois syllabes representatives des trois mondes. Au fapas qui est un 

et qui est le Tout, correspond le son om également unique et universel. 
Et comme tapas signifie i la fois chaleur et ascétisme, le méme mot 
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désigne le principe physique qui a produit le monde et le principe moral 
qui conduit 4 l’immortalite. 

Toutefois, le texte restauré n’aurait, sl nous en restions ld, qu'une 
valeur purement conjecturale. On va voir que les idées qui sy 
expriment cadrent bien avec la théorie des guna, qu’elles sont d’accord 
avec d’autres conceptions indiennes et surtout qu'elles permettent 
de rétablir d’une maniére satisfaisante le sens probablement altéré 
d’un autre chapitre de la Chandogya. 

ei eek 


Dans deux études magistrales sur la théorie indienne des guva,' 
E. Senart a montré que cette théorie ~ est moins le fruit de la réflexion 
abstraite que l’évolution en these didactique d'une vieille représentation 
naturaliste’’. Les trois guna correspondent aux trois étages, aux 
trois mondes “ entre lesquels la phraséologie védique répartit l’univers 
perceptible... Le tejas auquel est attnbue léclat rougeoyant 
(rohita), les Tpas (eaux) avec la couleur blanche (éukla), Vanna (nourri- 
ture) avec la couleur noire (krsua), correspondent indubitablement 
A la région supérieure du soleil, 4 la région des nuages qu’éclaire un 
éclat plus tempéré, a la région terrestre dénuée de toute luminosite 
propre, qui produit les végetaux. 

“ La symétrie et la synonymie a’établissent si parfaitement entre 
les deux séries que l'on est tenté de se demander si fejas ne demeure 
pas comme le témoin d'une terminologie antérieure ou paralléle qui, 
4 un moment, aurait été construite sur trois thémes de méme formation, 
tejas, rajas, tamas , sativa he a'y serait ensuite substitue i fejas que sous 
la poussée de combinaisons comme celle qui, ici,? dérive immédiatement 
le tejas du sat ” (Etudes asvatiques, ii, p. 287). 

Les modifications que nous venons d’apporter a Chandogya-U'p. 
ii, 23, permettent de faire un nouveau puts. Dans le texte de ce chapitre, 
tel que nous l'ayons restauré, [élément tapas qui est Un et Tout 
s'oppose & la triade; trois mondes, pour laquelle E. Senart proposait 
léquivalence : teas, rajas, fameas. Sil est vrai que l'ancienne ter- 
minologie était “construite sur trois thémes de méme formation ” 
n’est-il pas remarquable que l'analyse de Chandogya 11, 25, conduise 
& y ajouter un quatriéme terme du méme type : tapas ¢ 

Plus significative encore que ln forme des termes est la clarté qui 


résulte de leur rapprochement. Dans Yancienne terminologie, lapas 


1 Journal Asalique, 1015, ct Etudes Asiatipues publices a [oreasion du Dime 
annirerstire de I'Eeole Frangaise d'Exir€me-Orient, ii, p. 255. 
® Chandogya-upanipad, vi, 2. 
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a pu désigner le Tout ; il est done |'Etre (sat). Si nous remplagons 
sat par tapas dans Chandogya vi, 2, nous obtenons un texte qui peut 
se résumer ainsi : ere Z\° mt 

A Vorigine, il n'y avait que le tapas. Il produisit le tejas; celui-ci 
produisit 4 son tour les Eaux (apas); celles-ci produisirent la Nourriture 
(anna). Ws 

On saisit aisément le lien qui, dans cette cosmologie, unit le tapas, 
principe créateur, au tejas, sorte de rayonnement chaud Lo lumineux 
qui en est la premiére manifestation, On comprend en méme temps la 
véritable nature de Prajapati, le Créateur, qui, dans Chandogya ii, 23, 
produit les Veda, etc... . en échauffant les trois mondes. 

Mais puisque l'ancienne terminologie était si claire, pourquol les 
écrivains plus récents se sont-ils plu 4 la fausser? Pourquoi, dans 
Chandogya vi, 2, le tapas n’apparait-il pas sous son vrai nom, cependant 
que, dans Chandogya ii, 23, ce grand Tout est ravalé au second rang 
des dharmaskandha ¢ 

Flusieurs circonstances sont susceptibles d’expliquer |’effacement 
tardif de la notion de tapas. Les philosophes ne se sont pas mis 
d@emblée d’accord sur la nature de I'Etre. Parmi les solutions 
envisagées, celle qui faisait de I'Etre un souffle a fini par prévaloir 
dans la doctrine des Upanisad. Dés lors, la eroyance 4 I’Etre-chaleur 
devait étre éliminée. 

En morale, de méme qu’en métaphysique, la notion de tapas a 
perdu de son importance. De tout temps certains moralistes indiens 
ont voulu obtenir la Délivrance par les (Euvres, tandis que d'autres 
cherchaient A s’émanciper par la Connaissance. Le conflit entre 
I'école du éila et celle de la prajiié, qui joue un si grand réle dans 
l'histoire de la morale bouddhique, n'est point particulier A une secte. 
Si l'on admet que, dans l'ancienne rédaction de Chandogya, ii, 25, 
I'Etude n'était qu'un des punyaloka, tandis que le tapas procurait 
l'immortalité, on voit combien auteur de ce texte préférait la bonne 
conduite 4 la Connaissanee. Or, malgré des divergences initiales, 
les penseurs de I'l panisad ont fini par se rallier 4 une sorte de gnose 
ayant pour but l'union avee Atma. Ils ont répudié le tapas des 
yogin pour créer l'orthodoxie vedanta. C'est sans doute afin de se 
conformer i cette orthodoxie qu'on a tardivement remanié le début 
de Chandogya, ii, 23. 

Le progrés des idées vedinta dans les sphéres de IU panigad 
eut en somme pour résultat de faire abandonner des théses analogues 
4 celles du Samkhya-Yoga, On continua de tolérer l'exposé des idées 
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anciennes quand elles ne heurtaient pas de front la nouvelle ortho- 
doxie. C'est pourquoi Chandogya, ii, 25, 3 et 4 et vi, 2 présentent 
encore de grandes analogies avec le dualisme sdémkhya ou pré-sdinkhya.* 
Mais la prééminence du fapas dans l'ordre métaphysique et moral 
apparaissait comme une hérésie intolérable. On prit donc le parti 
d’expurger les viewx textes. 


& * * * * 


La démonstration qui précéde tend A distinguer dans le développe- 
ment de I’ Upanisad une phase ancienne caractérisée par la prééminence 
du fapas: dans la cosmologie, le tapas est I’Ktre primordial, ineréé 
et il s’oppose aux guya qui sont les modalités de la matiére ; dans 
l'ordre moral il permet d’obtenir l’immortalité et il est supérieur aux 
dharmaskandha qui ne procurent que du mérite (punya). Si la 
Chandogya expurgée n’offre plus un exposé cohérent de ce systeme, 
il doit en rester quelques traces dans d'autres productions de la 
littérature indienne, Le Mahabharata en garde précisément des vestiges 
et ceci ne peut nous surprendre. La grande épopée est une q@uyre 
dont toutes les parties ne sont pas inspirées par les mémes tendances 
et l'un des morceaux les plus célébres, la Bhagavad-gitd, constitue, 
& certains égards, le prolongement de la Chandogya.* 

La rivalité de Vasistha et de Viévamitra est un grand theme qui 
se développe A plusieurs reprises dans le Mahabharata, Vasistha 
représente la caste sacerdotale ; Viévimitra est le tenant des ksatriya. 
Comme on pouvait sy attendre dans un ouvrage remanié par les 
brahmanes, Vasistha finit par l'emporter; mais il semble au début 
que Viévimitra ait l'avantage, car il s’empare de la vache du brahmane 
sans rencontrer de résistance, Celui-ci déclare & cette occasion : 





ksatriyaindm balam tejo brahmayanam ksama balam 
“La force des Ksatriya est Vigueur (tejas); celle des Brahmanes 
est Patience.” 


Vasistha contraste ici la force matérielle des guerriers et la puissance 
spirituelle des brahmanes. La premiére se manifeste par la violence : 
c'est le fejas. La seconde est calme et l'on devine que son nom est 
tapnas, | 


1 Weber (/ndische Studien, ii, pp. +1) et Ssnart(Kiudes Astotiques, li, pp. 236 ot 
289) ont déjk signalé, entre le Sipkhya ot I'Upanisad, plusieurs analogies qui leur 
aemblaient fondamentates, Pour Garbe, au contraire (Simkhya und Yoga, § 2), 
linfluence du Simkhya sur les Upanisad serait assez tardive, 

® Pour un expos! nécent de cette those, ef. Barnett, JRAS., 1920, p. 128. 
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Un peu plus loin, en effet, Visvamitra vaineu doit confesser la 
supériorité de son rival et il le fait en ces termes - 

“Pauvre force que celle des Ksatriya! La vraie force est la 
puissance religieuse (brahmalejas). Pour quiconque a médité sur 
la force et la faiblesse, le tapas est la force supréme.” 

Tejas, associé ici au mot brahman est pris dans un sens plus général 
que ci-dessus. Tl désignait plus haut la force guerriére, la vigueur 
physique. Il est maintenant synonyme de bala et signifie “force” 
en général. Si nous le prenons dans son acception la plus stricte, 
tejas, force guerriére, s'oppose au fapas qui est la puissance spirituelle 
ou religieuse (brahmatejas). C'est pourquoi Viévamitra, qui sadonne 
au fapas, finit par acquérir non seulement les priviléges des brahmanes, 
l'entrée dans la caste sacerdotale, mais encore et surtout l'immortalité : 

apibac ca tatah Somam Indrena saha Kausikah 

“ Alors, Kaugika (= Viévamitra) but avec Indra le Soma.” 

Cet épisode illustre, d'un exemple singuliérement net, l"ancienne 
rédaction de Chandoqya, i, 23, telle que nous l'avons restaurée, II 
apporte en outre des précisions nouvelles en ce sens qu'il attnibue en 
principe le fapas au brahmane et le fejas au kgatriye. Il semble qu'on 
trouve ici l’écho de certaines spéculations destinées & fonder en droit 
les priviléges du brahmane sur la possession du fapas. Aussi longtemps 
que la croyance A la supériorité du tapas fut solidement établie, les 
brahmanes durent chercher A l'utiliser au mieux de leurs intérets. 
Il suffisait, pour y réussir, de mettre les trois guna : fejas, rajas, lamas, 
symboles de la force matérielle, en relation avee les trois castes 
inférieures et de réserver le tapas, source du pouvoir spirituel, & la 
caste sacerdotale, Le récit de la lutte entre Vasigtha et Visvamitra 
trahit probablement des préoccupations de ce genre. 


* * * * I 


L’excursion que nous venons de faire sur le domaine de lépopée 
confirme les inductions précédentes. Revenons done vers la Chandogya 
et cherchons-y d'autres altérations qui puissent étre décelées par 
Vapplication de la meme méthode. | 

Nous avons déja reconnu dans Chandogya, vi, 2, les traces d'une 
cosmologie qui était primitivement fondée sur l’opposition du tapas et 
des trois guna. Plus tard, sous V'influence des idées vedanta, ce 
pluralisme évolue vers le monisme: le tapas est alors remplacé par 
"Etre (saf) d’oit sortent successivement les trois guna. 
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Les chapitres vi, 3, 4, 5, 6, développent les idées exposées an 
chapitre 2, On va voir qu'un examen attentif permet également 
d’y découvrir des restes du pluralisme ancien. 

Voici comment Senart interpréte le chapitre 3: “ En y pénétrant 
comme germe de vie, Etre supreme produit la multiplicité, la diversité 
des étres; dans chacun il mélange les trois facteurs en proportions 
variées, si bien que chaque eréature participe de chacun des trois.” * 

On ne peut marquer plus clairement le contraste entre [Etre 
unique et la matiére triple. 

Négligeons provisoirement le chapitre 4. Les chapitres 5 et 6 
dont le second est A peu prés la répétition du prentier, insistent forte- 
ment sur la diversité des aspects de la matiére correspondant aux 
trois guna, Dans le corps humain, la nourriture (anna, qui représente 
le facteur tamas) apparait sous trois aspects ; l'eau (@pas, qui représente 
le facteur rajas) apparait sous trois aspects ; ‘éclat (fejas, qui désigne 
aussi le premier guna) apparait sous trois aspects. 

A raison de trois aspects pour chacun des trois facteurs matériels 
(quna), on distingue ainsi neuf aspects principaux de la matiére dans 
le corps humain, 

Examinons le chapitre 4. Tl traite des phénoménes cosmiques, 
soleil, lune, etc. La loi de symétrie voudrait quion eut ici, COMME 
aux chapitres suivants 3 x 5 = 9 aspects. C'est bien ce que nous 
offrent les paragraphes 2, 3, 4: 

€ 2, trois aspects du Soleil correspondant aux trois guna ; 

§ 3, trois aspects de la Lune correspondant aux trois quad ; 

§ 4, trois aspects de I'Eclair correspondant aux trois guna. 

Malheureusement le paragraphe 1 introduit trois nouveaux aspects, 
ce qui rompt la symétrie en portant 4 douze le total, Ce paragraphe 1 
énonce trois aspects du feu : 

un aspect rouge correspondant a tejas | 

wn aspect blane correspondant 4 apas ; 

un aspect noir correspondant 4 (amas. 

Ce paragraphe ne rompt pas seulement la symétrie, Tl est, quant 
au fond, superfétatoire. Il est clair, en effet, que le Soleil, la Lune, 
I’Eclair, dont il est question aux § 2, 3, 4, étaient, aux yeux des anciens 
adorateurs du fapas, des manifestations du Feu. Ces trois paragraphes 
traitent done des manifestations cosmiques du Feu et le paragraphe 1 
qui en parle d'une maniére vague, Sans aucune spécification, détruit, 


1 Biudes Asiatiques, li, p. 256. 
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mal A propos, l’équilibre des développements et le balancement des 
idées,? 

D'oti provient done ce paragraphe et pourquoi l’a-t-on introduit 
au début du chapitre 4? | 
Observons qu’aprés avoir opposé I’Etre unique aux trois facteurs 
matériels, I'Upanisad ne distingue ensuite divers aspects des 
phénoménes et des étres que pour les ramener 4 une Unité fonda- 
mentale. Soleil, Lune, Eclair, ne sont qu’entités verbales ; os, moélle, 
voix, ne sont que des manifestations du fejas, etc. Le contraste, 
autrefois si net, entre le fapas et les quna, s'est progressivement effacé. 
Mais dans le texte primitif, inspiré de l'ancien pluralisme, les étres 
surhumains tels que le Soleil et la Lune, devaient étre congus comme 
résultant de l'union du tapas et des trois guna. On peut done supposer 
une rédaction du chapitre 4 analogue 4 celle-ci : 


(1) Cette divinité (le ¢apas), en se manifestant sous la forme du 
feu, produisit le Soleil, la Lune, |’Eclair. 

(2) L'aspect rouge du Soleil est l’aspect du tejas ; aspect blanc 
est celui de l'eau; l’aspect noir est celui de la nourriture. 

(3) L’aspect rouge de la Lune est l'aspect du tejas, l’aspect blanc 
est celui de l'eau ; l'aspect noir est celui de la nourriture. 

(4) L'sspect rouge de I'Eclair est celui du tejas, l'aspect blanc est 
eelui de eau ; Vaspect noir est celui de la nourriture. 

On obtient ainsi un chapitre 4 en quatre paragraphes, d'une 
longueur sensiblement égale A celle des chapitres voisins et exactement 
symétrique aux deux chapitres suivants, puisque construit sur le 
schéme 3 x 5. 

Plus tard, sous l'influence du monisme veddnia, le tapas étant 


t L'incohérence apparalt clairement dans le réaumé fidéle que Senart a donné 
de Chandogya, vi, 4: 

“Aprés avoir analyst Je feu, le soleil, In lone, I'éelair en trois aspects 
remontant & une triple origine, le texte revient & son point de départ: fen, 
soleil, lune ou telair ne sont qu'entitées verbales; Ia realité profonde réside toute 
dans les trois composants qui y sont rassemblés, Qui sait cela, sait dane leur essence 
tous les étres; il eat fondé & prétendre que rien n'échappe aux prises de sa con- 
naissance.”” (Etudes Asiatiques, ji, p. 289), 

Et plus loin: “ Les phénoméines lumineux plus ou moins traversés par l‘ombre 
et finissant par y retomber, le feu, le soleil, In lune, l'éclair apparnissent ainsi 4 l'upanigad 
comme les différents aspects, comme autant d'émanations directes de chacune des 
régions ov ils ee meuvent et qui deviennent leurs trois composants" (ibid. p. 200). 

Vai souligné & deasein les termes inconciliables. Si l'on pout distinguer trois 
Fomposants du soleil, de la lune, de |'éelair, il n'en va pas de méme do Feu, principe 
simple. Fn outre, si le soleil, In lane, Véolair, apparnissent bien comme dea phé.- 
nombnes localisés, le Feu est.de trop, car il est un principe universe], 
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remplacé par le sat et tous les aspects de la matiére apparaissant comme 
dérivés de ce principe unique, le paragraphe | cessa d'étre orthodexe, 
On le modifia mécaniquement sans souci du sens ni de la symétrie 
en répétant & propos du Feu ce qui était dit du Soleil, de la Lune et de 
l'Eclair. En méme temps, chaque paragraphe s'enrichissait de 
formules védantistes destinées 4 faire sentir Vunité de |'Ktre sous 
la multiplicité des apparences. 





vues sur l’évolution de vi, 4. Les trois chapitres 11, 12 et 15 de la 
IV° Partie, considérent l'esprit (puruga) du Soleil, celui de la Lune 
et celui de I'Eclair comme identiques aux trois feux du maitre de 
maison, c’est-i-dire aux trois manifestations d’ Agni. 

IV, 11, Le feu central n'est pas différent de esprit qu'on vort 


dans le Soleil. 

IV, 12, Le feu méridional nest pas différent de Yesprit qu’on 
voit dans la Lune. 

IV, 13, Le feu oriental n'est pas différent de lesprit qu'on voit 
dans |'Eelair. 


Il apparait ainsi que toutes les parties de la Chandogya nont pas 
été expurgées avec la méme sévérité. Telle conception sexprime 
encore sur certains points qui a été censurée ailleurs. 

: =e R @ Ce 

Une double conclusion se dégage de ce qui précéde. Il est possible, 
en observant les régles de la symétrie, de rétablir, dans les Upanisad, 
le sens général de certains passages yolontairement déformés. 
L'application de cette méthode A la Chandoqya permet de découvrir, 
sous le monisme superficiel, un pluralisme dans lequel les trois guna - 
Terre, Eau, Chaleur-Lumiére, se subordonnent & un principe supérieur, 
le tapas. 
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SARVANANDA AND VALLABHADEVA 
By §. K. De 
ax his very interesting article in BSOS., vol. v, pt. i, pp. 27 f. on 
my suggested date of the Subhagitdvali of Vallabhadeva (JRAS., 
1927, pp. 471 f.), Professor Keith tries his best to minimize 
the importance of the passage ‘1 Sarvinanda’s commentary, which 





not only makes a reference to the Ka¢miraka Vallabhadeva but actually a8 
cites verse No, 726 from his Subhasitdvali. Professor Keith expresses a 
his belief that the citation is “ merely an interpolation” ; but as this aa: 
statement probably appeared too sweeping, he hastens to add thatit is x 
rather “ an intelligent addition of some scribe”. This may, indeed, ’ 


be a facetious way of solving the problem ; but the problem does not 
appear to be so easy, and the question of interpolation is one on which 
it does not help to be dogmatic in the absence of definite and fairly 
conclusive evidence. 

Professor Keith’s arguments on this question are far from con- 
vincing. I cannot agree with his view that the passage * in question 
is precisely of the kind that can be interpolated with ease, for it is 
neither irrelevant nor haphazard. On this point no precise argument 


is possible except the impression one derives from the context In ‘m 
which the particular passage occurs, &© well as from general ei 
commentatorial practice, which does not preclude citation of an illustra- “a 
tion to explain a somewhat unusual usage. Reading the text in 
question again without any decided bias in any direction, | cannot <i 
find anything in it which would justify me in holding that it is an a, 
interpolation ; and the onus of proving that it is euch lies on those ae 
who allege it. Professor Keith speaks of “the curious mode of : 
citation’; but there is nothing extraordinary in the citation of the 3 
name of the author along with the name of the work from which the 
quotation is made, Nor is it a fact that no parallel can be found to 
this procedure in the rest of the Tik@-sarvasva, 05 Professor Keith 
alleges, It is true that Sarvananda’s general procedure is to cite 
briefly either the name of the author or that of the work, most often 
‘na contracted form ; but such citations are also to be found : 

Pt. ii, p. 21: tatha in saihitya-kalpataruna éri-pavyokena vasand- . 
maijarydm bhanitam—sa jayatr, ete. er 


1 Nomaliigdnwdieana of sAmara with the Tiki-saresra of Sarvinanda, ed. 
Trivandrum, pt. fi, p. 130. 
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Pt. u, p. 32: tathd ca samhitaiydm varahah. 
Or, in another form : 

Pt.i, p. 34: itt dhatu-parayane pirnacandrah. , 

Professor Keith also finds it extraordinary that not merely the name 
but also the description Ki¢miraka should he employed in the citation ; 
but I fail to see anything unusual in distinguishing an author by 
locality, especially when such a differentiation is useful in marking 
the Vallabhadeva of the SubAdsitévali from the scholiast Vallabhadeva, 
whom also Sarvananda quotes twice simply as Vallabha with a pointed 
reference to his commentaries on Sisupala® (pt. ii, p. 23) and Kumara’ 
(pt. i, p. 350). It does not help critical scholarship to suspect inter- 
polation at every step, simply because the particular passage may 
happen to be at variance with accepted opinion with regard to the 
date of the somewhat dubious text of an anthology. He must have 
indeed been a very “‘ intelligent’ scribe who could not only find 
an apt illustration from an anthology but also give the name and 
precise description of its compiler. 

Professor Keith’s next argument that Sarvananda’s text in general 
is suspiciously corrupt does not appear to possess much weight. At 
least, the authenticity of the passage in question receives support 
from the fact that the reference also occurs independently in the 
manuscript noticed by Sesagiri Sastri in his Report (No. 2, p. 26). 
Professor Keith, however, attempts to support his general argument 
of a faulty text by referring to a passage which Sarvinanda purports 
to quote from Durghata but which is given entirely differently in the 
Durghata-vytti of Saranadeva, which Professor Keith takes to be the 
work cited by Sarviinanda. It is, however, not clear at all that the 
Durghata-crtti of Saranadeva was actually meant by Sarvananda, 
for neither the full title nor the author's name appears. Tt would 
seem, on the other’hand, that it is not a case of confusion or faulty 
text-tradition, but of a reference probably to another unknown or 
lost work, which dealt with durghata usages in the same way as 
Saranadeva’s work does. Aufrecht notes a Durghata by Raksita, 
presumably Maitreya Raksita, which is quoted by Ujjvaladatta 
in his commentary on the Unddi-sitras (ed. Aufrecht, ii, 57; iti, 160; 
iv, 1). This supposition that Sarvananda refers to a work other than 
that of Saranadeva gains further support from the fact that while 
Sarapadeva’s work, as known from its second verse, was not composed 
nil AD. 1172, Sarvananda himself gives the date of composition 
of his own work as a.p, 1 160. Tt is not maintained that Sarvinanda’s 
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text, as it stands, is faultless. We must make allowance for mis- 
quotations, often made from memory, usual in commentaries, for even 
a careful writer like Mammata sometimes misquotes ; but it cannot be 
said, in the absence of definite evidence, that Sarvinanda’s work errs 
very much in this direction, Nor can we deduce from such mis- 
quotations, even if they occur, that the text-tradition is faulty. At 
any rate, it has not been proved yet that such liberty has been taken 
in the text of Sarvananda as would admit the possibility of regarding 
the passage in question as an interpolation. 

The problem, therefore, is certainly not as simple as Professor 
Keith would like us to think, and Sarvinanda’s citation of 
Vallabhadeva cannot be so complacently dismissed. Professor Keith's 
contention really narrows down the question to two main issues 
which are in the nature of alternatives, viz. (i) whether we should 
regard, as Professor Keith maintains, that the passage in Sarviinanda, 
which refers to and quotes from Kaémiraka Vallabhadeva’s St- 
bhasitdvali is “‘ an intelligent addition of some scribe”, or (ii) whether 
the poetical quotations im the Subhagitdvali, which conflict with the 
date of Vallabhadeva thus indicated by Sarvananda’s reference and 
quotation (assuming the pasrage to be genuine), are to be regarded, 
as I suggested, as later interpolations in a work which is admittedly 
a compilation or an anthology. It is difficult indeed to balance the 
probabilities, and I fully admitted the difficulty in my previous article ; 
but it is clear that no substantial reason has yet been urged for 
regarding Sarvananda’s passage as an interpolation in the text, 
and that therefore there is no other alternative than take the 
Subhasitévali. as prior in date to Sarvananda’s commentary in 
which this passage occurs. Professor Keith imagines that his views 
have been shared by other scholars, but so far as I know, attention has 
never been drawn to the passage in question, nor have the difficulties 
which this passage has raised ever been discussed. It is true that the 
acceptance of my suggestion would involve the assumption of 
a large number of interpolations of verses of presumably later poets 
into the present text of the Subhasitévali ; but the Subhdgidval, as 
I have already shown, was an anthology in current use (as opposed 
to the Tikd-servasva, whose manuscripts even have become rare), 
whose text cannot be and has not been regarded as possessing an 
inviolable sanctity, and in which it would have been easy to interpolate 
at later times verses of reputed, especially Kashmuirian, authors, 
As I have discussed this aspect of the question at some length in my 
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previous article on the subject, and as Professor Keith’s criticism 
does not make any fresh suggestion on this point, I refrain from 
recapitulating my arguments here. It is somewhat surprising, 
however, to find Professor Keith asserting that “reason suggests 
that it is more logical to suppose one interpolation in the Tikd-sarvasva 
than many in the Subhdgitdvali”. It is certainly a more simple 
procedure, but I cannot see how it is more logical; for it is not good 
logic to measure the balance of probability, always and especially 
in this particular case, by the mere quantity of interpolations in the 
respective texts. To a critical inquiry it is immaterial whether the 
number of interpolations in the one text or the other is one or many, 
so long as other facts may be adduced to point to the reasonable 
probability of regarding a passage or passages as genuine or inter- 
polated. In spite of Professor Keith’s very able, if somewhat 
unwarranted, arguments, nothing definite has yet heen urged to prove 
that Sarvinanda's passage is in reality an interpolation into his text ; 
would it not be more logical to suppose that the passages in the 
Subhdsitévali, which really conflict with the date suggested by Sarva- 
nanda’s reference, are later interpolations in a work which was in the 
nature of a current anthological compilation ¢ 

Professor Keith very pertinently refers to the negative value of 
my suggestion ; for the date achieved would hardly be of any practical 
use when the suspicion of interpolation is inseparable from the text 
for which the new date is obtamed. I must admit that the result 
obtained by me has not been very encouraging from the practical 
point of view; but at the same time it makes clear the necessity 
of re-editing critically the text of the Subhasitdvali from ampler and 
better manuscript-material, for it must be admitted that Peterson's 
materials were not of such a nature as to make his edition the final 
one, more especially when one considers it in the light of the present 
Inquiry. 

A few more words on one or two points raised incidentally in 
Professor Kerth’s article. I am obliged to him for his reference to 
my forthcoming edition of Nitivarman’s Kicaka-vadha, which is already 
in print and will be published very shortly’. The work is certainly 
much older than the citations of Sarvinanda or Purusottamadeva 
would indicate. So far as I have been able to trace, the earliest 


igs Since writing the above article my edition of Kirabe-radha has been published 
by the University of Dacca. The question raised here has been fully discussed in 
my Introduction to the text, 
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_ writers to quote from this poem are Bhoja (both in his Sarasvati- 


kanthdbharana and in his Spigara-prakaéa) and Namisidhu, This 
would furnish the lower limit of the date of the poem as the second 


or third quarter of the eleventh century A.D. 


‘I find myself unable to agree with Professor Keith’s views (p. 31) 
regarding the date of the scholiast Vallabhadeva, and am inclined to 
think that Pathak’s rather ingenious arguments have not been effective 
enough to set aside Hultzsch’s dating. ‘The evidence cited by Pathak 
from Keirasvimin and Hemacandra does not appear to be conclusive, 
as there is nothing to show that these are cases of real reference or 
borrowing, or that these later writers did not themselves borrow the 
passages in question from Vallabhadeva himself. 
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GOPATSAH* 
By J. M. Unvata 


MONG many mythological beimgs mentioned in Zoroastrian 
literature and enumerated by the late Professor Louis 
Casartelli in his La Philosophie religieuse du Mazdéisme, Paris, 
1884, p. 120, Gépatéah deserves our special mention, He is the 
man-bull of the ancient Babylonians, adopted into the mythology of 
the later Zoroastrian period most probably through the intermediary 
of the Elamites saturated with Babylonian culture. Gopatéah 
is the name given to him in Pahlavi literature, and is said to be 
another name for Ayrtrad@, son of Pasang and brother of Afrasiib, 
king of Turan. He resides in the country called Sékapastan or Sauka- 
vastan, which is situated between Chinistan and Turkistan (Bundahisn, 
29, 6: for the legend of Ayreraé, cf. Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta, 0, 
p. 436, No. 23). Datist@n-i-Dénik 90, 4, explains the name Gopatéah 
by “king of Gopat ”, and says that Gépat is a country coterminous 
with Eran-Véj on the bank of the river Daitik, At any rate there is 
no doubt that Ayréraé was considered by the Pahlavi writers as ruler 
of a non-Iranian country adjoining Eran-Véj. He is from head to 
mid-body a man, and from mid-body to feet a bull (for illustration, 
ef, Revue d' Assyriologie, vol. xxv, No. iv, plate facing p. 184, fig. 2). 
At all times he stays on the sea-shore, and always performs the worship 
of God and always pours the holy consecrated water into the sea, 
thereby destroying all noxious creatures residing in the sea (Ménaé-1- 
Xrat 62, 31-6: Rivayat-i-Darab Hormazyar, edited by Ervad 
Maneckji Rustomji Unvala, Bombay, 1922, vol. ii, p. 70). But his chief 
activity is to keep watch over the bull Hasayos, on whose back occurred 
the various emigrations of men of old (Dd. 90,4; Bd. 19, 13). This 
1 "The name ia written in Ad. TD. (the Great B4.), fol. 100, 1. 6: de pin dah (ideogr.), 
Le. gopalidgh; d has two dincritical pointa under it, which indicate a later, though 
false pronuncintion of the name reflected also in Riv. ii, p. 70 a8 yiraddgh (a3 9, 
also sli.u 91). BY! 2, 2, has dn E ptm dah (ideogr.), Le. gokpatéah, Gépat would 
mean “the lord of the bull", perhaps of the Haday4-bull, over whom he keeps 
watch. It seems to me that gdpat is rather a corruption of gdp48 “having the feet 
of a bull, most probably caused by a Pazand or plone orthography. This reading 
would suit the description of the mythological being given in ALX. 62, 31-6, very 
well, Later on the real meaning of the word was lost and gopa! was considered to 

be the name of a country, as in Dd. 90, 4. 
The probable stages of this corruption are: dv pddd—dn p ddd d (Av. a)}—dn p 

ddd t—dn p dd t—dn p t—or da pin. 
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bull will be killed in a sacrifice by So%yans, who will prepare with 1ts_ 
fat and the juice of the white Hom the drink of immortality (Bd. 30, 
25). He is said to be immortal (Vohuman Yast 2,1; Rev. n, p. 70, 

where reel a-(h)o%) rat of the inhabitants of Eran-Ve) (MX. 44, 35). 

But according to Bd, 31, 20, and Riv. ii, 70, Gopatsah is the son of 

Ayréraé, born to him as a recompense for saving ManuStihr and the 
Iranians. 

It seems that in Pahlavi literature there existed side by side the 
legend of Ayréra@, the pious Turanian, which is alluded to in the Avesta 
(Yt. 9, 17-18), and the myth of Gépat&ih the man-bull, borrowed 
from the Babylonians through the intermediary of the Elamites. Later 
on these two, the legend and the myth, were combined and either to 
A;réraé Gopatsih was given as a son as a recompense for his piety, 
or he was himself identified with GopatSah, and was thus made an 
immortal, who is indirectly connected with Soydns in the work of 
the renovation of the world. Thus we see that in this Gopatsah the 
Babylonian man-bull is clearly reflected, not only in his fabulous shape, 
but also in his duty asa guardian of the Haéay5 bull. He has preserved 
his original benevolent character in the Zoroastrian mythology, and 
is not considered, like other Babylonian gods, a destructive creature 
of Ahrman like Ningidzida, who was changed into AZi-Dahaka as early 
as in the period of the old YaSts. , 

It must be noted here that the description of Gipatsih given in 
MX. 62, 31-6, has very little in common with that of the colossal 
human-headed bulls of the palaces of the Assyrian kings, as Professor 
Casartelli says in his Philosophie, ete., p. 120. Gopataah has rather 
much in common with Enkidu, the companion of Gilgames. The 
man-bull appears as sacrificer of animals on seal-cylinders of the time 
of Hammurabi of Babylonia (cf. Reallericon der Vorgeschichte, edited 
by Max Ebert, Berlin, 1924, vol. iv, pl. 160, fig. 6), and perhaps even 
this trait as sacrificer is reflected in his presumably indirect association 
with So’yans in the sacrifice of the Hadayd3 bull. For the same reason 
the uninterrupted devotion of Gipatsah, during the course of which 
he pours the consecrated water into the sea, has nothing in common 
with the libation scenes in which these human-headed bulls are said 
to carry vases for libation in their hands (cf. Darmesteter, ZA. ii, 
p. 437, No, 23). | 





GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU AND HINDI POETS 


HE following beautiful poem was found in a \ 
1748. The date of the poem is unknown, but it must be older 


By T. GeanaMe Bat.ey 


I. “A Vistos or Deatu.” By AuMAD 


{S. notebook dated 


than the MS. We may put it provisionally at 1650-1700. The 


author’s name occurs in the last couplet. 


him, and there are many poets of the name. 
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When passed the night and came the day, 
understood. 

Ere I had been one hour awake, ah then I understood. 

When I had drunk the cup of death, my eyes were opened then ; 

When on the bier my corpse they placed, 
understood. 

I nothing recked of covering quilt or cloth, 


Nothing is known about 


‘twas then I 


‘twas then I 
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6, When ‘neath my head the stone they placed, ‘twas then I 
understood. 
What time my friends left me and went, how foolish I remained ; 
Munkir, Nakir both questioned me, "twas then I understood. 
§. When came the time of my account, my eyes were opened 
then : 
10. Tread the statement of my works ; ‘twas then I understood. 
11. My life was spent, the whole of it, no work-had I to show ; 
12. When passed the noonday of my life *twas then I understood. 
13. Save God and the apostle now on Ahmad’s side was none ; 
14. But when I trusted grace divine, “twas then I understood. 

The poem contains no cerebral letters except d in chod, 1. 7 
This d is probably not original, We find carhi “ascended”, pari 
“fell”, ghari “hour”, khat “bed”, #@ “brick”, citht “letter”, 
parhit “read”, dhali “ descended ”. 

Peculiarities for metrical reasons are Awevd for hud, 1.2; hissab 
for hisah, 1.9; ‘werd for ‘wer, 1. 11. 

In |. 4, codiya is doubtful, Tread it as codeh, though m this case 
eo is tautological, The sense appears to require a word for corpse. 
Or is it caudia, a style of sitting ¢ 

|. 6, stone; lit, brick. 

|. 7, naka is difficult. In Dakni the word would mean “ not”, 
which hardly gives sense, and the posts 3 is not Dakni. | am taking 
it as for nakki “ foolish ” 

1.13, Ifwe retain kit we mast take ay as helper ’’,“‘ supporter ". 


Co = 


I. Oxomatoportic Lines From GirtrpHar DAs 

The following extract is taken from Narsih Kathimrit (Nrsth 
Kathamrt), a poem by Gopal Candr, known as Giridhar Das, 1833-60, 
He was the worthy father of a famous son. Hari4 Candr, his son, 
1850-85, is one of the most famous Hindi poets, certainly the most 
famous in the last 200 years. The lines convey the impression of 
deafening noise and blinding light. They are a good test of ability 
to pronounce ¢ smoothly and easily. 


1. WaT Haat TE ARTA AAs AE ASSET | 


2. Wal ay ae aITe Bas GS ATES 
a qear atfe tia aa qafm ae GE ATE | 
# Ha ysa4 Sia wer age AE ATE I 


» WE NEE Hes oraa face ees eee erat Ucfa | 
* sft Sag aie aft gcat wu ae A ea acta 








GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU AND HINDI POETS 


1. There came a great and awful sound—gagara gara garayara. 

2. The pillar split in two huge parts—hakaya haya karayara. 

3. The glory grew and flashed like suns a hundred thousand— 
jhajara jhaya jharayara. 

4. The demons fled on seeing the sight—sayara saya sayayara. 

5. bhara bharara bharara fall the mountains ; hayara Aayara 
shakes the earth. 

6. Trembled the serpent, tortoise, boar, and elephant; the sun 
lost: his glory. 

It is difficult to convey by sound the ideas of splendour and 
refulgence, but the word jhamak contains those ideas. It occurs in 
the verb jhamakki, |, 5, and the jh is repeated four times in the rest 
of the line. Perhaps one might say that the sounds represented by 
the letters suggest both noise and dazzling light. 

In the line telling of the flight of the demons, we should have 
expected more sibilants, but evidently Giridhar wished to emphasize 
the crashing of their departure rather than the swishing and rustling 
that accompanied it. 
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REPETITION OF WORDS IN URDU, HINDI AND PANJABI 
By T. GranamMe Batey 
1 has been stated many times that the principal idea in the repetition 
of words is that of emphasis or intensity. My observation has 
led me to conclude that this is incorrect, and that the true sense in 
almost every case is one of the following :— 
distribution (over time, space, or a number of objects), 
pleasantness, 
no meaning at all. 

In order to make the inquiry practical, it is better to confine it to 
cases of words repeated without alteration. If anyone will in the 
course of his reading take 1,000) consecutive instances of repetition, 
he will find that 

(i) short words are repeated far oftener than long. 

(ii) repetition of adjj. or advv. with a pleasant meaning is much 
commoner than of those with a nasty meaning, and when the 
meaning may be either good or bad, the good is intended. 

(iii) nearly every instance comes under either distribution or 
pleasaniness, 

(i) It follows that we read of a man’s visiting ghar ghar or ga0 gao 
or shahr shahr, but not dar us saltanat dar ws sallanal, and that we 
may expect to hear of biyhe barhe admi, sundar sundar sfriyd, OF 
chott choti larkiyd, but hardly of za‘tf ul ‘umr za°tf ul “wir saiban, 
ytbsiirat yibsdral mastiiral, or kam-sinn kam-sinn at fal. 

(ii) See sentences 1, 2, 3, below 

(iii) Distribution. 

adheli adheli “ eight annas each ”. 

thik thik batéo “ explain correctly ” (correctness spread over 
answer). 

cappa cappa pani “ four inches of water all along ”. 

zile ke sab baye bare pattedar ‘all the important leaseholders of the 
district “. 

ghayi ghart “ repeatedly ” (at each ghar'). 

Repeated verbs come under this heading; the idea is either 
continuance or repetition of action :— 

dekh dekh kar, Pj. vex vey ke “ looking repeatedly ”’. 

(Pj.) turded turded “ through continued walking ”’. 
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(Pj.) p.ayded p.ayded “ while heating up” (spread over some time). 

Pleasaniness, This often corresponds to our “nice and”, or 
the slang “ jolly old ”, “ good old”. 

garm garm did “ nice, hot milk ”. 

lal lal tarbiize “* watermelons, nice and red”. 

thand? thandi hava “ refreshing breeze ”’. : 

(Pj.) wn vag ja cheft cheti “ now off you go, nice and quick ©. 

Sometimes no real meaning is discernible, People have got into 
the habit of repeating certain short words, and do so without thinking ; 
the very shortness of the word seems to demand repetition. I knew 
an Englishman who always said “ very very ", never simply “ very ue 

Before one can claim that the main thought is emphasis it must 
be shown that other ideas are impossible. Examples must be found 
in which emphasis is the only possible idea, and is due solely to repeti- 
tion; many emphatic phrases contain repeated words, but the 
emphasis would not be less if the word occurred only once. In fact 
we shall see that often the very reverse of emphasis is in the mind of 
the speaker. Let us examine a few cases. 

(1) gori gori balika ki lal lal galhé ** the rosy cheeks of the prettily 
fair girl”. 

(2) thandi thandi hava “ a refreshing summer breeze ", 

(3) pio cd garm, garm “ here you are, sir, nice hot tea ", 

(4) voh alag alag baith gae “‘ they sat down in separate places ”. 

Now if the idea of emphasis were present, these phrases would 
(1) the hectic cheeks of the deathly pale girl; (2) a piercing winter 
wind ; (3) sealding tea, much too hot to drink before the tram goes ; 
(4) they sat absolutely alone. 

We have had it impressed upon us that repetition means emphasis, 
and we shall feel inclined to say offhand that the following expressions 
are emphatic, but a little study will convince us that they are not. 

(5) kam ke shuri’ shuri* mé “in the early days of the work ”. 

(6) voh to abhi abhi aya tha ** he had not long been there ”; quite 
different from voh to ‘ain wai vag! pahunea tha “ he had arrived at that 
very moment "’. 

(7) sae sae bolo “now, my boy, the truth (throughout your 
answer) ”’, 

_ (8) thik thik hal karo “ work it out correctly”, But note that, if 
the boy gets the answer “ Rs. 23-]|-9 ", the teacher, wishing to tell 
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him that his answer is ~ absolutely right ’’, will not say tumhara 
javab thik thik hai; he will say bi'lkull thik hat. Similarly “ entirely 
wrong ” will be bi'lkull galat, not galat galat. a 
(9) mahine ke andar andar “ some time or other within a month ”. 
(10) somvar se pahle pahle ‘same time or other before Monday ”’. 
(11) ham fin fin admit prastut hai; when Hanis Candr uses these 
words, he means “ here we are, three of us every time, for every work ”. 
(12) mai ne das das yal! hkhe, tum ne ek bhi javab na diya; this 
literally means “ on several occasions I sent you ten letters one after 
another, but you didn’t answer any”. Actually, no doubt, he 
wrote a couple of times and got no answer. = 
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GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATU RE: UNNECESSARY NAM ES 


By T. GRAHAME BAILEY 


is { the teaching of Indian languages much confusion is caused by 

the invention of names for ideas which either have well known 
names already, or do not require any name. This makes otherwise 
useful grammatical notes very obscure, and causes actual unfairness 
‘1 examinations because candidates are often unfamiliar with the 
terms employed. We should avoid attaching labels to the words, 
constructions, and phrases of the language we are teaching, and when 
a name is necessary it should be one already known from English 
or Latin. 

L take a few illustrations at random from Platts’s Grammar, Under 
verbs we find acquisitives, potentials, inceplives, permissives, COm- 
pletives, desideratives, continuatives, frequentatives, staticals, and 
reiteratives. It will hardly be believed that most of these names have 
been coined to indicate one or, at the most, two words, Thus 
acquisitives means pand alone ; potential means sakna ; inceplive, 
lagna ; permissive, dend ; completive, cukna ; desiderative, cahnd (and 
mdgna !); continuative, jana and rakna@; so far we have had seven 
unnecesary and, for the most part, uncouth names to indicate eight or 
nine words, nearly one special name per word. Frequentative and 
statical refer to two particular idioms, and reiteratives to repetition ; 
none of these need a name. I would strongly advocate making @ 
clean sweep of them all. They are confusing, awkward, and useless. 
I never myself use any of them. 

The teacher can say “ to-day we are going to discuss -sakna * be 
able”, or -lagna “ begin”; or“ Tam going to tell you how to express 
permission or desire or habit or repetition.” The simplest words 

Another objectionable word is postposition. We have “ preposition ” 
well established as a technical term. Why do we need another ! 
English prepositions often follow their word: “that’s the hole he 
got in by"; or as the weary nurse said to the intellectual patient 
after having read aloud to him, ~ what did you choose that book to 


be read to out of for?” In my teaching I always say “ preposition a 


and never has it led to any difficulty or called forth any question. 
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As a matter of fact, if we wish to be lugubriously accurate, we shall 
have to say that Urdu and Hindi have prepositions, postpositions, 
and prepostpositions, for some always precede, some always follow, 
and some may do both. What ts the unfortunate student to say ! 

The aim we should set before ourselves is this : 

as far as possible (i) avoid coining new terms ; (ii) use well known 
terms, and use them with their usual meanings. 

Thus, if we use transitive and intransitive we must not SHADES 
their connotation ; - we must not equate transitive fe * verbs 

requiring ne’, and intrans. with “ verbs not requiring ne Some 
trans. verbs never need ne, and some intrans. verbs sways need it 
with certain tenses. 

It is difficult to know what to call the case which in Pj. and U. 
occurs with all prepositions. “ Oblique” and “ General Oblique ” 
have been suggested. They are unsatisfactory, for the case is only 
one out of four oblique cases in Pj. and out of two in U. Perhaps 
we might call it Prepositional, which, though a new name, carries its 
meaning on the surface. 





THe Cases or Nouns axp Pronouns tx Urpvu, Hixpl, anp 
PangaBl 

In Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit case names are given to definite 
forms. The syntax of these forms is a different matter. Each case 
may have ten or twenty uses. If we are to employ the same names in 
Panjabi Hindi, and Urdu, we must do so in the same way ; we cannot 
make, say, ablative or dative, equivalent to se or ko, for either se or 
ko may represent a Latin genitive or dative or accusative or ablative. 
A preposition governs a certain case, but it is no part of the case. 
eis THv olxiay means ghar mZ; oixiay is accus. Are we to call ghar 
also accus.? ghar is in a certain case, but ghar-mé is not a case. 
Again, pera yapdas (genitive) is yushi se; the Urdu noun corresponds 
to a noun in the genitive, why call it ablative? A Greek dative may 
titer alia stand for a Latin ablative, but we do not, therefore, insist 
on saddling Greek with an ablative case. The term ‘ ‘ case-phrase " 
has been suggested. But before we speak of a “ dative case-phrase ", 
we shall need to decide whether it is a Latin, Greek, or Sanskrit dative, 
and also which of the ten or twenty meanings of the dative it bears. 

Hindi and Urdu nouns have three cases, nom,, voc., and a third, 
which may be called prepositional. It is used with all prepositions 
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including ne. Thus bahing, balino, bahind. Pronouns will need an 
agent case: voh “they”; un, und. I must plead guilty to having in 
various books given long lists of unnecessary cases, and committed 
the absurdity of making a preposition part of a case. 

It seems to me that in no circumstances should a preposition be 
included in a case, but when a name is required for a definite form 
there is no objection to choosing the nearest or most suitable of the 
well-known case names, gen., dat., abl., loc., ete. 


Panjabi requires five case names, 
masit “ mosque ", bi'a “ door,” 
Sing. Plur. 

nom. mast, bia recast bitte 
prep. masil bit‘e muasitted bii'ed 
loc. masitfi bii‘e mast? bit 
abl. masittd hited wanting 
voc. masifle bivea _masitlo hai‘eo | 

Pronouns need at least three more: agent, dative, and gen. 


Sing. Plur. 


nom. m@, “I” o “he” asi, ahi o 
prep. mere os, [o'de] sadde,asi,ahi —o'nd, [o'nd de] 
loc. mere, meri = [08] ont 


abl. méthi aatha [o'nd t6] 
ag. me ox asd, ahd ond 
gen. mera fo'dd, osda| = sada [o'nd da] 
dat, méni, mind [o'nd, osn@] sant fo'nd nil] 

The loc, forms meri, o'n? are always adjectival, agreeing with a 
loc, plur. noun. Other adj. forms have also been included. 





Appenpum. Tse Fest Puvra Fearsive ix Urpv 

Some doubt seems to exist as to the proper form of the verb in. 
the Ist plur. fem., and it has been asserted that the masc. form must — 
be used. This is true of only one case. . 

() When a woman speaking of herself alone uses the plur., the 
verb and adjj. are masc, :— 

ham to abhi ate hai “ I'm coming now “’. 

This reminds us of Greek usage. Cf. Euripides Ale. 385, where Alcestis 
is referring to herself. 
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(ii) If several women speak, the verb is fem. Two cases arise :— 
(a) when a plur. fem. noun is inserted, 
ham find baking rofi kha rahi thi“ we three sisters were break- 
fasting ”. 
(4) when there is no noun. A good example occurs in Azad’s Ab i 
Hayat, p. 74 of 1917 ed., where he makes some women say :— 
jab tak hamari bat na kah dega na pilaégi ™ until you say what 
we want, we shall not give you water ”. 
Two examples from Prem Cand are :— 
ham sab ki sab ealégt “ we shall all go". 
dp ka diya khaft hai, to sath kis ke rahégi “ what we eat 1s 
your gift, then with whom else shall we stay ?” 
In this last case (when there is no noun) some speakers are inclined 
to favour the masc., but among good families the fem. is used. 


THE MEANING AND USAGE OF CAUSAL VERBS IN URDU 
AND PANJABI 
By T. Graname BatLey 
I. MEANING 

THE causal of an intransitive verb means to cause someone OF 

something to perform the action which the intr. verb indicates ; 
calna “function”, calana “cause something to function ”. About 
this there is no debate. The question of causals of tr. verbs 1s not so 
easy. It is important to be entirely practical, and if we cannot get 
universal rules we must try to make general rules helpful to both 
students and scholars. To this end we must, as far as possible, use 
well-known words, and use them in their ordinary sense. New 
grammatical terms or old ones with new meanings are worse than 
useless, A student says: “‘How am I to express ‘ make him sleep, 
make him do it’? May I say usko sulao, usko kardo? If not, tell 
me what to say, and give me a rule for it which I can easily follow.” 
He is entitled to a reply; more than that, he is entitled to a reply 
which will be of real use to him. 

People speaking of trans. verbs mean ~ verbs ordinarily trans.”, 
for most trans. verbs can, at least on rare occasions, be used intran- 
sitively (“This mutton eats well’). Again, nearly all of them may 
dispense with their object, though retaining their trans. sense. For 
our present purpose this distinction 1s unimportant. Thus “see ~ 
and “hear” are trans. verbs, but are intrans. in “ the blind see, the 
deaf hear”. “Kill” is trans., but the object is suppressed in “if a 
glance could kill”. 

The causals of verbs which are ordinarily trans. mean “ cause 
a thing to be done”, i.e. they are the causals of the passive of the 
original verb. If we wish to say “ he made the blind see and the 
deaf hear we cannot say usne andhd ko dikhaya aur bakrd ko sunaya ; 
this sentence, which is perfectly correct Urdu, means he showed 
something to the blind, and related something to the deaf. 

We may put it otherwise. The direct object of one of these causals 
is not the doer, but the thing done ; or again, if the causal of a trans. 
verb is put in the passive, the nom. is the thing done, not the doer. 

citthi likhin gai “ the letter was caused to he written ’, not munshi 
likhaéa gaya “ the clerk was made to write ". bayshnd “ forgive ~ ; 
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but the causal passive means not “he was made to forgive” but 
“forgiveness was obtained for his sin, his sin was caused to be 
forgiven". We can say paise lufae gae, but we may not translate 
“the boy was made to rob” by larka lutaéa gaya. | 

We can therefore make a universal rule :— 

Universal Rule——The causal of an ordinarily trans. verb, when tt 
exists, may always mean “ cause something to be done”; and it 1s 
never wrong to use it with this meaning. To this rule there 1s no 
exception. 

Further, we can make a second rule :— 

Seeond Rule—For the causals of ordinarily trans. verbs the 
meaning “ cause to do” is not permissible, whether the original verb 
is used “ absolutely ” or not, i.e. whether the object is expressed or not. 

This rule may be considered universal, but if it were claimed that 
sikhnd, siynd “learn” is always trans., it would come in here as 
an exception, and the rule would then be general, not universal. 
It is a matter of indifference. It is certainly correct to say O syai 
oie“ she has been taught, put up to it”. 

piland means “cause to be drunk”. Aaland in the best usage 
means cause to be eaten, not cause to eat. A phrase like larke Milde 
gae is contrary to good idiom, but I have heard it. 

The following verbs are indifferently trans. and intrans., but it 
must not be assumed that the trans. is the causal of the intrans, :— 

bhalnd, (a) “ forget", (6) “ err,” “pass from memory”; badalnd 
“change, palatna “ return”, ulatnd “ turn upside down”, bharna 
“fill”, ghisnd “ rub", jhulasnd * scorch, get hot’, manna “ acknow- 
ledge, agree”, payhnd “read, study", samajhna ~ understand ”, 
sikhnd “learn”. As they are both trans. and intrans. we should 
expect causals of both kinds. Actually we find that bhuldind, parhana, 
sithind are causals of both trans. and intrans. senses; 1c. both cause 
to err and cause to be forgotten, ete. 

badlanad, paltand, ultana, ghisénd, jhulsana are generally causals 
of the int. sense, Le. they mean “cause to perform the intrans, 
action "’. 

badalvana, palatedna, ulateand, ghisednd, jhulasvind, mean to 
cause the action to be performed. 

bhardnd in one sense only is the causal of the intrans. verb, viz. when 
it is used of a bird feeding its young, “ cause to become filled up.” 


Otherwise it is the causal of the trans., “cause a pot to be filled by 
someone.”” 
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mandna in the phrases deot@ manana, yushi manana, ete., is not a 
causal except in form. Apart from this meaning, manana, a8 also 
samjhand, prefers the meaning of “ cause to be done”; sentences 
like mera bap manayd gaya * my father was persuaded ”’, or ‘aurat sam- 
jh gai “the woman was consoled ”, are not to be recommended. 

Il. Usace 

(i) Grammars usually extend the name intrans. to verbs with 
cognate objects. These might equally be called trans, In U. and P. 
the causals generally omit the cognate object, as dauranad “ cause to 
run’, Occasionally, but rarely, the object is expressed, and the 
verb is treated as the causal of a trans, meaning cause a race to 
be run, 

mujh se bari lambi daur daupai gai“ 1 had to run a long run”. 

(ii) Some verbs have no causals. It 1s not possible to lay down a 
final rule on this point, for tastes vary. 

(a) Verbs, not themselves causals, whose roots end in -a@ do not 
make causals., e.g. pana “find, jana “ go " ana “come”, lana 
“bring”, le jand “take away”, farmana “ command”, qurrand 
“growl”, sharmana “ be ashamed ”, cargalind “lead astray ". 

Exceptions, nahand ~ bathe’: nahlvand : curdnd “ steal " curvand. 

But causals may make double causals, banana “ make"; b5anvana. 

(6) Verbs with more than two syllables in the root do not make 
causals, Verbs with two syllables in the root, the second contaiming 
a so-called “long” vowel, make only a -pd causal, e.g. yartdna * buy”, 
yaridvand ; ghasitnd “ drag”, ghasiteana. 

(c) A few others have no eausals in ordinary use; Khend or kheond 
“Tow: send “hatch”; cahnd “ wish ”. 

We may add khond “lose; soend “think”: lena “ take“; 
hond “ become”, for the forms khuvdnd and sucvand are fanciful; the 
Hindi livd lana and liva lejand are happily not used in Urdu ; besides 
liva has not got the force of a causal: Awvand occurs only in the 
phrase ho huvake, etc., and has no causal meaning. 

(iii) The preposition to be used with causals of trans. verbs. We 
have seen that causals of trans. verbs mean not “ cause someone to do 
something ”, but “ cause something to be done by someone". How 
is this “ by ” to be expressed ? It is translated in two ways according 
to the closeness of the connexion between the causer and the action 
performed. When the idea of causation ts weak, the tendency 1s to 
use ko ; when it is strong, it is se. 
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The following take ke, meaning “to” :—dikhdna “ show ” ; 
samjhana “explain”, pil@na “give something to drink ", khilana 
“give something to eat”, likhdnd ~ dictate "| lutana “ distribute 
money ”, sundnd “ relate’, and all causals of verbs meaning “ put 
on ”, as pinhand “ clothe someone with ”, uphand “ give a veil or shawl 
to be put on ”, hdr bandhana * puta garland on someone, give a garland 
to be put on”, peft kasanad “ assist in putting on a belt”. (These are 
free translations.) 

mat ne usko cittht likhaw “1 dictated a letter to him; mai 
ne us se citthi likhat (better likhwat) “ I got a letter written by him”. 
Compare kisi ko Farsi parhind, kam sikhand, bat manana. 


AUXILIARY VERBS IN MONGOLIAN 
By 8. YosHITAKe 


N the Mongolian language we often find two, three, or even four 
verbs in succession without a single conjunction between them. 
When analysing a continuous chain of verbs, it is best to consider two 
consecutive verbs at a time, for the circumstances in which such a com- 
bination is made can be brought under the following three headings :— 
1. Sequential—two verbs denote actions in sequence, as, for 

example, 

nadur irejii dgilleriin, He came to me and said ...:; 

9 Adverbial—the first of the two verbs 1s merely adverbial, 
usually expressing the manner’ in which the action denoted by the 
second verb is performed, as, for example, 

uyilan joréibai, They went away crying ; 

3. Auxiliary—the second of the two verbs is auxiliary to the 

principal verb, as, for example, 
bi dimayi alaqu bui, I shall (lit. am) kill thee. 

Of these three cases the most interesting 15 undoubtedly the last, 
ie. the auxiliary use of a limited number of verbs with certain well- 
defined meanings, an exact parallel being found in other Eastern 
lang Aes. 

The object of the present paper is to show the exact meaning and 
usage of the Mongolian auxiliary verbs, with special reference to the 
parallel forms in Turki (as spoken in VYarkand and Kashgar), Yakut, 
Korean, and Japanese ; the more so as some of these verbs have hitherto 
been inaccurately interpreted or completely missed out by the 
crammarians. For this purpose I have taken passages from the texts 
contained in the following books :-— 

IM. = B. Jiilg, Mongolische Marchensammlung. Die neun Marchen 





des Siddhi-Kiir, nach der ausfithricheren Redaction und die 


Geschichte des Ardschi-Bordschi Chan. Innsbruck, 1668. 

Koval. = 0. Kozanencriit, MonrombeKaa xpectomaria. Toms I. 
Kaganb, 1836, 

Popov = A. Tlonoss, Monroapekan xpneromaTia Juin 
HaWHAaAWMNXs OGYITeA MOHTOABCKOMY HGBIKY. Kazanb, 
1836, 


1 Sometimes also “ means, reason, ete.” 
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Pozdn, = A. Tlosgwbhest, Monroa-ekan xpectomaTla fA 
nepBonavanbuaro mpenoqanania. CITB, 1900. 

Schmidt =I. J. Schmidt, Grammatik der mongolischen Sprache. 
St. Petersburg, 1831. 


SS. =I. J. Schmidt, Geschichte der Ost-Mongolen und ihres Fiirsten- 


houses, verfasst von Ssanang Ssetsen Chungtaidscht der Ordus ; 
aus dem Mongolischen tiberset2t, und mit dem Originaltexte, nebst 
Anmerkungen, Erlduterungen und Citaten aus andern unedierten 
Originalwerken herausgegeben von I.J.8, St. Petersburg und 
Leipzig, 1829. 

With regard to the Mongol transcription it must be mentioned that 
my friend, Mr. G. L. M. Clauson, has recently pointed out to me that 
the traditional transcription y and g for the two Mongol voiced velar 
letters are often inaccurate, and that in the case of many words and 
terminations these letters were intended to represent a silent has in 
French feure. Thus, for example, the word transcribed ayula, 
mountain, was in the earliest known period pronounced a-w-la, 
and in later times, on the first two vowels coalescing, ila; there is no 
evidence that it was ever pronounced aywla, Mr. Clauson and I are at 
present engaged in considering whether it will not be possible, at any 
rate in the vast majority of instances, to distinguish those cases in 
which the two Mongol letters actually represent the velar sounds y 
and g from those in which they are accurately applied to a silent 4, 
which we would propose to transliterate by the sign h (i.e, h under- 
lined). In this paper, however, I have retained the customary 
transcription, pending our further investigations into the matter. 

In transcribing Korean words I have adopted the system given in 
the work Alphabele und Schriftzeichen des Morgen- und des Abendlandes, 
Berlin, 1924, pp. 18-19, and for Yakut I have replaced the usual 
Russian transcription by a more convenient system, including i (= mi): 
u (= y), t (= a), and y fora voiced velar fricative. 

1. The substantive verb btikti! means “ to exist ” as distinguished 
from agqu? which signifies “to be’? In practice, however, the two 

' A. Bobrovnikov: [pawsaTHka SOHTOULCHO-ILMNICKEro® amen, KRagaith, 
THO, §§ 263, 207. 

* Ditto, § 2069. 

"Compare Japanese ari, to exist (8. Matsuoka: Nihon Gengogaku, Toky6. 
1028, pp. 140, 151-2), sari to be (ditto, pp. 141, 152-3); Korean id-ta, to exist 
(Grammaire Coréenne, Par lev missionaires de Corée de la société des missions étrangeres 


de Paris, Yokohama, 188], p. 127; H. G. Underwood, An Infroduction to the Korean 
Spoken Language, Yokohama, 1890, p. 167), il-ta, to be (Grammaire Coréenne, 


1 ; it. i? . 1 *s LF : 
wpe PP IST ASL: Underwood, op. cit., p. 167); Yakut bar, existence (Otto v. 
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verbs are used almost interchangeably. As the auxiliaries they serve 
to assist the gerundial and the participial forms of the verb in the 
formation of tenses with various meanings inherent in the principal 
verb, In order to facilitate comparison I shall tabulate below the 
commonest forms constituting the Indicative mood. 


















g | Narrative | “mui (-miii) | ae tei : 
| : Conclusive -yu (-yii) | juqué (-jitltti) 


Prospective (i) -au (ki) bai | -am (-kt) billige 





ee —= 


: 











E | Continuative (ii) | -n (-ja, ete.) amui | -n biillige 
E | Frequentative (iii) |-day (deg) bui | -day (eg) BiNe® 














i 


lige | 


Narrative (1¥) | ~ysan (-gsen) bui | ~ysan (-g8€0) 









Perfect 
| 





| Assertive | -luya (-liige) 


Of these forms we are at present concerned only with those which 
are numbered in the table.’ 


Bohtlingk, (ber die Sprache der Jakulea, St. Petersburg. 1851. Warterbuch, pp. 125-9), 
dr-, to be (ditto, Worferb.. p. 16); Turki ber, existence (G. Raquette, Fuaatern 
Turki Grammar, Practical and Theoretical, with Vocabulary, part ii, Mitteilangen cles 
Seminars far Orientalische Sprachen, Jahrgang xvi, 2te, Abtl, Berlin, 1913, pp. 110-22), 
er-, to be (ditto, p. 116(1)). For the auxiliary use of these verbs | must refer to the 
respective grammars, 05 it does not come within the scope of the present paper. For 
a comparative study of the auxiliary verbs in Turkish dialects, see W. Bang, Studien 
cur vergleichenden Grammatik der Tarkeprachen, Sitzungeberichte der koniglich 
preuasischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, xxxvil, 1016. 

1 The form -juqui (-jiiktii. etc.), however, requires explanation. Both Schmidt 
(Grammatik, op. cit.. § 101) and Koralevski (Kpatcam rpavetaTina NOWrGIbCRArO 
KHwEBArO ake, Ratan, 1835, § 110) regard this form as“ $rd sing. and pl. perfect,” 
whilst Ramstedt (Uber die Konjugation des Khalkha-mongolischen, Mémoires de la Soc. 
Finno-Ougrienne XIX. Helaingfors, 1903, pp.81-3) and Poppe (Geserica. Untersuchung 
der sprachlichen Eigenthimlichkeiten der mongolischen Version des Geaserkhan, 
Forteetzung, Asia Major, vol. iii, faac. 2nd April, 1926, p. 172, § 26) consider 
it to be the preterite imperfect, Rudnev (Jlexnin 10 TpaMMaTHke MONTOALCHKATO 
uncnwennaro asia, CIB., 1905, p. 43), on the other hand, following Bobrovnikov 
(I'pawwatanca, op. cit., § 242), treats it as a fortuitous form denoting an unexpected 
occurrence. This last explanation is not borne out by the examples which 1 have 
met; rather it often appears as a conclusive verb, following a conditional or a causal 
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(i) The present (or past) indefinite prospective is formed of the 
nomen futuri. -qu (-kti), and the aumbary verb bui (or btiliige). 
It serves to indicate expectation with the meanings “is (was) to, 
should (have), is (was) about to, etc.” 


Example :-— 

Narasu modun-u dotoraki anu qatanki-yin tula ebiil jun 

kikerejii bayiqu bui (Popov, p. 32, Il. 1-2). 

It is because its core is solid that the pine-tree remains green 
summer and winter. 
Doluyan gonuy boluysan qoyina qayan Ananda moduci-yi 

etige-yin orun-dur ilegekii biiltige (Koval., p. 75, Il 8-9). 

Seven days after that, the king was about to send Ananda, the 
carpenter, to his father’s kingdom. 

With the fundamental signification “is (was) to” the form -qu (-kil) 
bui is used to indicate the future and -qu (-ki) biiliige the subjunctive 
imperfect. 

Example :— 

Bi dimayi sayaral tigei alaqu bui (Popov, p. 34, ll. 6-7). 
I shall kill thee without mercy. 
Sedkil-diir sanaysan-iyan aman-aéa yaryaju kiimtin-diir 

kelebesii edegekii biiliige (.JM., p. 42, Il. 8-9). 

You would be cured, if you uttered and told the people what 
you have in your mind. 


(ii) The present (or past) imperfect continuative is formed of 


clause, and is frequently found in a context where the form -yu would be expected, 
if it were in the present tense, If -yu denotes an inference or a conclusion, as Rudnev 
maintains (lenin, op. cit., p. 43), the form -jUqui must perforce be its counterpart 
in the past tense, 

To quote an example from the Altan Gerel contained in Schmidt's grammar 
(p. 165, TH. 5-6):— 

Qoyar kobegiin éinu yasijyutu yal-a masida tiirtejii amui. Degedii 
kibegiin éinu Maha.a-satuva tigei buyu; monke busud-ta eriistejiiktii. 

Thy two sons are being burnt in flames of sorrow. (From this we may infer 
that) thy noble son Mahisattva is no longer (alive); he must have been taken 
away by the hands of Uncertainty. 

Sach pasmages as Unis abound alse in other literary works, which fact justifies 
us in regarding the form -juqui as the past indefinite conclusive. Since we draw 
ena usually with regard to the rd person, we may well understand why both 
srerapral eer Kovabevaki classed) thie form aa“ ard sing. and pl. perfect”, parallel 

tte — “yu which they both call “ Grd sing. and pl. future "’. 

toatenlt, Aon jugation, op. cit, Ppp- er 
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the converhum modale, -n, and the auxiliary verb amui (or biiliige). 
It denotes an action which began in the past and is (was) still 
continuing, or a state as the result of a former action. In the present 
tense the converbum modale may be replaced by the converbum 
imperfects * -ju (-yii), -éu (-ctl). 
Example :— 
Ta busud-un tige-ber namayi sejiglen amu (S5., p. 58, 1. 15). 
Believing the words of other people, you are distrustful of me. 
Tere degiiti biden-ii eldeb-iyer nigiilestin tgilen biiltige 
(Schmidt, p. 148, 1. 14). 
Our youngest brother was speaking (of it) sympathizing in 
Various Ways. 
Sometimes also the converbum abtemporale? -ysayar (-gseger), 
followed by ajiyu replaces the past tense. 
Example :— 
Ene toti-nar tediii-eée ediii kiirtele aryalaysayar ajiyu (JM., 
p. 92, I. 10-11). 
These parrots have been playing 4 trick on me for some time 
(iii) The present (or past) imperfect frequentative is composed 
of the nomen usus,’ -day (-deg), and bui (or biiltige). It indicates a 
habitual action. 
Example :— 
Qatun keliken-i ire gekii-dii tli edideg beyii, eti (JM., p. 06, 
ll. 2-3). 
Is it not a custom to go when the princess calls? Go! 
Nigen modun-dur dalan nigen toti qonuduy biiltige (JM., 
p. 90, L. 9). 
Seventy-one parrots used to pass the mghts on a certain tree. 


(iv) The present (or past) perfect narrative is formed of the nomen 
perfecti,® ~ysan (-gsen), and bui (or biiltige). It serves to denote 
that an action is (was) completed at the time expressed or understood. 
Thus the form in the past tense stands for the pluperfect and is also 
used as the subjunetive perfect. 

t Ramstedt, op. cit., pp. 108-10. 
* Ramstedt, op. cit.. pp. 106-7. 
® Ramstedt, op. cit., pp. L17—Is. 
4 Ramatedt, op. cit.. pp. 91-4. 
* Ramstedt, op. cit., pp. B3—%. 
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Example :-— 

Cinu gerte-eée unuju iregsen mori éinu nadur iretel.e kediii 

alquysan bui (Popov, p. 49. L. 11-p. 36, L 1). 

How many strides hath thy horse on which thou hast come from 
thy house made on its way here ! 
Bi yayéa kii ediige aburaysan busu buyu-j.a; erte niigéigsen 

éay-tur-bar, eden.i aburan tedktigsen biiliige (Schmidt, p. 151, 1. 3). 

This is not the only time I have saved them. In times previous 
to that also had I saved and protected them. 

In all the four cases treated above, biiliige may be replaced by 
ajiyn (ajuyu, aji, etc.) with no significant difference in meaning. 

Remarxs.—The forms -qu (-kti) biiltige and -n biiliige are often 
used to denote a habitual action in the past, replacing the form 
-lay (-deg) biiltige. 

Example :— 

Ediir tutum ulusaéa nigen sayin kébegtin abéu oduyad, 

iistin-iyen sigtirdegiileged alaqu biiltige (.JM.. p. 40, ll. 8-9), 

Every day (the king) would call in a charming boy and kill 
him after making him comb his (i.e. the king's) hair. | 

Tegiin.i irekilii-dtir boroyan gor.a orun biiliigei (S5., p. 60, 
il. 6-7). 

When he came, it always rained. 

Used in exactly the same sense we find the form ~yti (-géi) biiltige, 
which is composed of the nomina actoris ' and biiltige. 

Example :— 

Qamu, biigiide tegtin.diir morgiiged takiydi biiltige (Popov, 

p. 41, 1. 10-p. 42, 1. 1). 

All the people used to pay respect to Him by prostrating 
themselves. 

9 From what has been said above, it is clear that the present 
(or past) imperfect continuative does not always indicate an action 
in progress or a state maintained at the time expressed or understood. 
In order, therefore, to show such a notion more definitely, the Mongols 
use bayiqu, to exist, remain? (Y. tur-2 T. tur-, to stand," gal-, 


' Ramstedi, op. cit., pp. 1Od—4. 
_ _* Bobrovnikov, op. cit., §§ 270, 281, 283, 524, 526; Poppe, op. cit.,§43. Neither 
in Japanese nor in Korean the word meaning “ to stand” or “ to remain “' is used 
a the auxiliary verb, | 
: Bohilingk, op. cit., Wérterh., p 108, 
Raquntte, op, cit., pp. 115, 187 (3), 185. 
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to remain '), or sayuqu, to dwell, sit? (J. masu, to dwell,* Y. olor-, 
to sit“), as the auxiliary verb. 
Example : 
Nigen asar dotora-ata degere yaréu iijejii bayitala,.. . 
(JM., p. 95, 1. 4). 
While he was watching, climbing out of a loft, . .. 
Mér deger.e inu yurban tittigtiken kobegtin nayadun sayubai 
(Popov, p. 19, ll. 9-10). 
Three small children were amusing themselves in the road, 





The use of these two verbs may be extended to other complex forms 
of the indicative mood. 


Example :-— 

Teyin bolbasu irebesti jokiqu bayinam (Pozdn., p. 361, 1. 12). 

Therefore it would be well for you to come. 

Teyin atala éay ese kiirligsen buyu-uu, noktitel ese yaruysan-0 
tula Monyol-un kelen-iyer nom oréiyaluysan tigel bayinam (Pozdn.., 
p. 362, ll. 8-9). 


Nevertheless, the Scriptures were not translated into the Mongolian 
language, either because the time was not yet come, or because the 
required letters were still lacking. 

In exactly the same manner as bayiqu and sayuqu is also used 
kebtekii, to lie down ° (Y. sit-,* T. yat-,' to lie), but its use is rather 
limited. 


3. Yabuqu, to go, walk, act," (J. yuku,” K. ka-ta,™ to go, Y. 2a¢-, 


1 Although Raquette gives no mention of this as the auxiliary verb, the use is 
quite clear from the combinations such as filep qel-, to know, olurip qgal-, to 
remain sitting, sit, ete. Compare also Yakut rit-, to remain; see J below, 

* Bobrovnikov, op. cit., §§ 522, 523, 425. 

* Now chiefly used as the polite verbal suffix. Korean has no equivalent. 

‘ Bahtlingk, op. cit., Wérferb., p. 25. Turki oltur-, to dwell, sit, does not seem 
to be used as the auxiliary verb. 

* BHobrovnikor, op. cit., § 429. 

* Bohtlingk, op, cit. Weérterb.. p. 162. 

T Raquette, op. cit., p. 187 (4). 

* Bobrovnikov (op. cit., §§ 272, 623) makes no distinction between yabuqu and 
biikii, bayiqu, ete. 

® As in burashite yubw, to live on (kurasu, to live); sora ga shirande yuku, 
the sky grows brighter and brighter (shiramu, to become white, grow light). 

1 Grammaire Cordéenne, op. cit., p. 133 (3), Underwood, op. cit., § 212. As an 
example Gramm. Coréenne gives nilk-g Ea-ta vieillissant aller, vieillir, devenir vieux 
(from nilk-ta, to be old), but “to grow old" is correctly nilk-o tji-ta and not nilk-g 
ka-ta, which last really means “to grow older and older”. 








to remain *) strictly denotes the idea “to go on”, i.e. the continuance 
of an action or a state irrespective of time. In this sense yabuqu differs 
from all the verbs explained above, although at times such a distinction 
is hardly recognizable. 





Example : 
Ende tende aryalan yabuju joboyaysan tan.u yeke biiltige 
(JM., p. 92, L: 5). | | 
You have given me a great deal of trouble, constantly playing a 
trick on me in one place or another. 
Aya degiiii-ltige amaray nayiralduju yabubasu, tere sayin 
bui-j.a (Popov, p. 23, Il. 10-11). 
It would be admirable to be always on affectionate terms with 
(one’s own) brothers. 


4, Whilst yabuqn, to walk, serves to express the idea of continuance, 
its synonym odqu, to go away,* is used for the indication of removal 
from the speaker or the person addressed ; in the imperative mood 
yabu is preferred to od to show the latter meaning. The Japanese * 
and the Korean “ use the same verb for these two distinct ideas, whereas 
to express removal are used in Yakut is-* and in Turki bar-,* both 
meaning “ to go”. 


Example :— 
Tere kibegiin ger-tegen qariju odbai (JM., p. 42, ll. 1-2). 
The boy went home. 


Duradqui minu ebderen oduyujai (Schmidt, p. 150, 1. 13). 
I feel as though I am losing my mind. 


Ene erdeni-yi abéu yabu (JM., p. 96, |. 3). 
Take this jewel (with you). 


1 Bdhtlingk, op. cit., Werferd., pp. 82-3. I have not found any word capable of 
expressing this particular idea in Turki. 

t Schmidt, Grammatik, op. cit., § 171. 

® Asin motile yuku, to take away; boelte yuku, to go home, etc. 

‘P. A. Eckardt, Korennische Konrerettions-Grimmatik mit Lesestiicken wed 
Geeprichen, Heidelberg, 1023, p. 168 (4); Gramm. Cordéenne, op. cit., p. 139 (2); 
Underwood, op. cit., § 212. 

* Bthtlingk, op. cit., Warterh., pp. 338-0. 

* G. Raquette, A Contribution fo the existing knowledge of the Eastern-Turkestan 
Dialect as it is spoken and written at the present time in the districts of Yarkand and 
Aashyoar, Melsingfirs, Saacidte Finno-Ougrienne, 09, pp. 24-5, 
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Similarly the idea of motion towards the speaker or the person 
addressed is expressed by the verb irekii, to come * (J. kuru? K. o-ta? 
Y. kal-* T. kel-,? to come). 





Example :— 

Gi yajar tediti ayui yeke éayasun abéu ir-e, bi tegri-yin tedtii 
bitig biéistigei (Popov, p. 31, IL 3). 

Bring thou paper as large as the earth, then I will write a book 
of the size of heaven. 


Nigen utati-yi jalaju ireged, sudasun-iyan bariyulbai (JM., 
p. 42, L. 7). 
They sent for a doctor and let him feel the pulse of the boy. 


5. Yet one more use of odqu* is to indicate the completion of an 
action, For this is also used orkiqu, to throw, let go," (J., shuma(f)u, 
to finish; ? K. pa-ri-ta, to throw away ; * nod-tha, to let go;* Y. sirit-, 
to go, move ;* bibis-, to throw ; 10 'T. ket-, to go ; (égit-, to brmg to an 
end '), 


1 Schmidt, op. cit., § 171. 

® A. Rose-Innes, “ Conversational Japanese for Beginners,” Part I, Elementary 
Grammer of the Japanese Spoken Language, Yokohama, 1910, § 103. 

2 Eckardt, op. cit., p. 165 (4), Gramm. Cordenne, op. cit., p. 133 (2); Under- 
wood, op. cit., p. 163. 

4 Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterd., p. 55. 

* Raquette, Grammar, op. cit., p. 186 (1); Contribution, op. cit., p. 40, IL 7-8, 
p. 46, 1. 6, ete. 

*« Robrovnikov, op. cit., § 526; Poppe, op. cit-, 43, 

T Rose-Innes, op. cit., § 106. Luchuan has not developed anything corresponding 
to this auxiliary verb (B. H. Chamberlain, ~ Essay in Aid of a grammar and dictionary 
of the Luchuan Language," Supplement to the Transactions of the Asiatic Society of 
Japan, vol, xxiii, 1895, p. 107). 

© As in (m)i-fchyo pd-ryod-ao, T have completely forgotten ; poi-hyg pd-rygd-so, 
have cut it off. Cf. also Eckardt, op. cit., p. 169 (7) and § 102. 

* Buhtlingk, op. cit., Worter’,, pp. 163-4. 

1® Bohtlingk, op. cit., Worterb., p. 53, 

M Although Raquette gives no mention of the auxiliary use of these two verbs, 
itis clear that they correspond exactly to odqu and orkiqa, as will be seen from the 
following passages taken from hia paper (Contribution, op. cit.). 

Etizld turwp sesip ketti (p. 45, I. 3-4) (lit. on-the-field standing rotting went). 
“Thoy remained on the ground and rotted" (p. 12, bottom line}. 

Man bu qoyumnit qurutini dlip tégdtdlmai tuream . . . (p. 4, il. 28-0) (lit. 
1 this my-sheep’s vermin (ace.) taking being-unable-to-finish if-[-stand . . -), 
“When Lam all the time at work and am not able to make an end of the vermin in 
this my sheep..." (p. 9, bottom line-p. 10, L. 1). 

In these examples seaip betfi means © rotte! in the end" or “ completely rotted 
away", and qurufini dlip fdgatdlmai turenm * when Iam not able to get rid of the 
vermin "’. 
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If there is any difference between odqu and orkiqu, the former is 
used when the action is unintentional whereas the latter denotes com- 
pletion of an intentional action. The same seems to hold good with 
the similar pairs in Korean, Yakut, and Turki. 


Example :— 

Kei-diir keyistegsen modun metii unaju odbai (Schmit, p. 150, 
1. 16—p. 151, |. 1). 

They broke down like a tree swept by the wind. 

Tere saki;éi ktimiin-i ginji-ber ¢okiju orkiyad dotoyaju odbai 
(SS., p. 66, Il, 11-12). 

(Temichin) beat the watchman to death and ran away. 


6. Rather different isthe verb talbiqu, to leave! (J. ofw.? K. tu-ta; 
to put, leave), which, as Rose-Innes aptly interprets the Japanese 
equivalent okw, serves to indicate the complete settling of a matter 
(for the time being with a view to its future use).4 This word is therefore 


used when the action is intentional. 


Example :— 


Tegtin.ti amasar-i qabtayai ¢ilayun-iyar biiglejii, siroyai-bar 
biirktin talbibai (Koval., p. 75, Il. 7-8), 

He closed the entrance of it with a flat stone, which he covered 
with earth (intending to use the secret path he dug for eSCa pe). 


Ene qoyar er.e tiker anjisun-iyan kedtin-te toyoriysan-i maryata 
nada toyalaju talbi (Popov, p. 34, Il. 4-5).5 

Count how many times these two bulls went round with the 
plough and be prepared to tell me to-morrow morning. 


‘ All Mongolian grammars have ignored thia particular use of talbiqu. 
* Kose-Innes, op. cit, § 105. Luchuan has no equivalent (Chamberlain 
op. cit., p. 107). “ae 
. Eckardt places this verb under the same category as Pd-ri-ta and mod-tha 
(Grammalik, op. cit., p. 169 (7)). But the following examples are sufficient to show 
that the verb fu-fa corresponds not to odqu or orkiqu but exactly to talbiqu. 
Pun-pu | 4} 4) ~Adi tu-pd-so, T have given the order (to do mo). 
ae (3 tf) -if £o-ro tu-p-ra, Hang up the towel! 
nderwood (op. cit., p. 162) mentiona this word as a liary >, bu 
ok gala Wie eC a8 an auxiliary verb, but does 
‘ Neither Yakut nor Turki seems to p word that is capal | 
A Rge seeclee ed prs deci — fo posers any word that is capable of expressing 
oe : ; 
In his notes (pp. 180-1) Popov remarks that talbi is here used to intensify the 


Meaning of the verb 4 This | . 
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7. The verb tijekti! (J. miru,? K. po-ta,? Y. kér-," T. bag-, qayla-, 
kér-*), to see, conveys the meaning “to ascertain, see what will 
happen”, With this as the fundamental signification, the verb tijekii 
and its counterparts in other languages have two distinct uses : (1) “* to 
try and (do something),” (2) “ (to do something) and see.” 


Example :— 
Edtige bide yurbayula odéu abun tijesiigei (Koval., p- 57, |. 10). 
Now we three will go and try and restore it. 


Tere suburyan-i negejil iijebesti, . . . nigen altan gayuréa;-i 
iijejil biir.tin, . . . (Schmidt, p. 144, Il. 6-7). 

When (Ananda) opened the stipa (to see what he would find 
in it) he saw a golden casket ..., and... 


8. Ogkii * (J. yaru, kureru,? K. tyu-ta,* Y. bidr-,® T. ber- !"), to give, 
denotes that an action is performed for the benefit of the person 
indicated (or understood) by the dative case. 


1 Nothing is said of this auxiliary verb in the Mongolian grammars I have seen. | 

2 Rose-Innes, op. cit., § 104. In Luchuan niing, to see, is used in exactly the 
same way (Chamberlain, op. cit., pp. 107-8). 

2 Eckhardt, op. cit., p. 168 (1); Grammaire Coréenne, op. cit, p. 133 (1); Under- 
wood, op. cit., p. 163. The following examples may serve to illustrate the exact msage. 

Has pon-daik O-ryo- Minti op-s0, When we try and do it, it is not difficult. 
Na-ka po-si-yo, Go out and see (who is there, etc.). 

* Bohtlingk, op. cit., Werferb., p. 59. 

* Raquette says nothing of these verbs in his grammar. Below I shall quote 
passages from his paper (Contribution, op. cit.) to show that they corresprand exactly 
to lijekil. Man bir ye(i)p bagai (p. 44, Il 1-2), which is translated “1 will cat one 
and try" (p, 11, 1. 23), really means “I will have o taste myself * or Let me have o 
taste (to see what it is like, or what effect it will have on me)". Bdrip qaylasd (p. 46, 
1. 15), transinted " when (the child in question) went . . . and looked about " (p. 13, 
I, 18-19) is identical with Mongolian odéu tijebesti (J. itfe mireba) and means " when 
he went... be found that ..."". drip birdi-ki (p. 46, 1 19), translated “ (the 
child in question) went . . . andsawthat .. ."(p. 13,1 24-5), has the same meaning 
as the foregoing, although the form #ardi-£i finds no equivalent in Mongol. 

* Bobrovnikov, op. cit., § 525. 

* Rose-Innes, op. cit., § 109. 

* Eckardt, op. cit., p. 168 (2); Grammaire Coréenne, op. cit., p. td (4); Under- 
wood, op. cit., pp. 165-6, 239, Sec. 0. The following examples may also serve to 
illustrate the usage :— 

Pir-nyo (pron. pirryg) tju-ri-yo, Please lend me! 
Khui-yo tju-pd-so, I lent (it to him). 

® Bubtlingk, op. cit., Warterh., p. 138. 

18 Raquette gives no mention of the auxiliary use of this verb in his grammar. 
The following sentence quoted from his paper (Contrifution, op. cit.) clearly shows 
the exact force of this verb. Mdad baserdin isek gudt alip kelip ber gin (p. 40, UL. 7-8), 
translated “ Fetch a quarter of meat from the bazaar and give me!” (p. 9, Ul. 4-5), 
simply means “ Fetch a quarter of meat from the bazaar for me”. For another 
example see Raquette’s grammar, part ii (op. cit.) P. LL, IL. 24-5, 
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Example : 
Ci nadur jiyaju og (Popov, p. 26, |. 3). 
Pray explain it to me! 
Tendeée Ma.ha.a-satuva Bodhi-satuva bars-un emiin.e kebtejii 

dgbei (Schmidt, p. 147, ll. 14-15). 

Thereupon Mahisattva Bodhisattva lay down (as a sacrifice) 
before the tigress. 

Similar to égkti is the verb soyorqaqu, to condescend, which, 
however, can only be used in direct appeal, hence the doer of the action 
must perforce be the 2nd person. 

Example :-— 

Nigen kobegiin oggtin soyorq.a (Popov, p. 42, 1. 4). 


Condescend to grant me a son. 





9. The idea of capability may be expressed in Mongolian by ¢idaqu, 
to be able to, and yadaqu, to be poor (weak), be unable to." 

Example :— 

Bi éimai-yi iretele qadayalaju ¢idaqu bui (JM.. p. 9, 
1. 11-p. 94, 1. 1). 

I shall be able to watch (her) until thou comest back. 

Eméiner-ber emnen ese éidaba (JM., p. 90, Il. 5-6). 

Even the doctors could not cure (her). 

Tabuyula ulariju quyulun yadabai (SS., p. 58, 1. 14). 

The five (sons) tried in turn, but none of them could break (the 
arrows). 


Except that Yakut sali-, to know how to, be able to,? and jadar-, 
to become poor,* can be compared with éidaqu and yadaqa respectively, 
there 1s nothing corresponding to these words in other languages 
considered here.* 


' Ct. M. A, Castrén, Versuch einer burjdtiechen Sprochlehre nebat kurcem Worter- 
rerzeichniea, Heransgegeben von Anton Schiefner, St. Petersburg, 1857, § 165. 

* Bohtlingk, op, cit., Werterh., p. 153, 

7 Bohtl, op. cit., Worters., p. 122. The idea “* cannot” is not expressed by this 
word, but by the use of satin placed before the negative form of a verb ( Wérfert., p. 153). 

"In Turki the idea of capability is expressed by the potential form of the verb 
(Raquette, op, cit., p. 180), whilst in Korean it is indicated by -#u id-ta, there is a 
possibility, can; and by -u op-te, there is no possibility, cannot: both tucked on 
to the future participle (Eckardt, op. cit., & 43, 115, 135). In the present tense 
-u op-ta may be replaced by mod, cannot, placed before the verb (Eckardt, op. cit., 
5 185) or by mod Ad-ta, cannot, used after the -4ji form of the verb (Eckardt, §§ 26, 71). 
The Japanese express the same idea by ning erw, (re), to obtain, be able to 
een he Altaic origin), or ata(fju, to be able to, after the substantival form 
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10, Lastly we shall consider the verb bolqu, to become, exist? 
(J. naru,? K. tji-ta, tor-ta,* to become, Y. buot-,* T. bol-, to become, be). 
In spite of the fact that this 1s one of the most important verbs, 
performing multifarious duties, it has not received sufficient attention 
of the grammarians. It is therefore not out of place here to examine 
it closely, without confining ourselves to its auxiliary use alone. 
(i) In the capacity of a substantive verb bolqu may replace aqu 
and biikii practically in all circumstances. 
Example :— — 
Ali barayun bolumui (Popov, p. 27, L 1). 
Which is the right (side) ? 
Manayar kiirtele ¢inu jarliy-iyar bolusuyai (JM., p. 8, ll. 1-2). 
Until to-morrow is here I would fain be under thy direction. 
Egiin.iyer qanqu bolumui.)j.a (Koval., p. 87, I. 4). 
I suppose you are satisfied with that. 
Tere éay-tur Monyol-dur asin ese delgerebesti-ber éasin-u 
kiindiilel yaruysan bolai (Pozdn., p. 36), Il. 12-13). 
Although at the time the religion was not yet spread in Mongolia, 
a devout feeling towards it had already sprung. 
(ii) With the meaning ‘‘to become” it denotes a change of 
circumstance. 
Example :— 
Genedte ene yayun-n kiiétin-iyer eyimil bayan jiryalan-tu bolba 
(JM., p. 5, 1. 10). 
Under what magic power has this man become 50 suddenly 
rich and happy ? 
Nom-tu debel emtistigsen ayay.a tegimlig bolbai (Koval., p. 12, 
ll. 10-11). 
He became a Buddhist mendicant clad in a priest's robe. 
Sasin amitan-u tusa yekede bolau buyu (Pozdn., p. 561, 1, 16). 
The welfare of both the religion and the living being would be 
greatly promoted. 
Gimadur yayun bolba nadur tijtigtil (J M., p. 7, 1. 8). 
Show me what has happened to thee. 
l Bobrovnikov, op. cit., § 271, p. 156 (6), gg 2ai—5. 
2 Rose-Innes, op. cit., §§ 164, 165 (10). 
4 Eckardt, op. cit., $§ 94 (5). a5 (5) (7); Grammaire Coréenne, op. cit., pp. Lt—4 ; 
Underwoud, op. cit., pp. 163, 166. 


' Bohtlingk, op. cit., Wortert., pp. M1-2. 
® Raquette, (framer, op. cit., p. 12S. 
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(i) With the underlying signification “to become” it serves to 
express the meaning “im the form of, ag", 
Example :— 

Eyimti mayu tiile-dtir oruju abalaqu ele biligesti, ktimiin-ti 
bey.e-yi oluyad, yeke qan klimtin bolun tortigsen anu qabiy.a tigei 
bolumui (Koval., p. 96, Il. 8-9). 

If you indulge in such an evil deed as hunting, the life you have 
been granted as a great king will prove useless, 

(iv) In the sense “to arrive at”, it indicates termination or 
decision. 
Example :— 

Nigen sibayun-n tariki idegsen-ete ulamjilan ebedin anu 
sayin boluysan tula, yeke qayan ulus-aéaban sibayun-u tariki alba 
abqu boluysan-dur, ... (JM., p. 90, Il. 6-7). 

As the queen's illness became gradually less since she had taken 
the brain of a bird, the great king decided to raise a tribute of birds’ 
brains from his subjects, . . . 

(v) Similarly it denotes the passing of time.? 
Example :— 
Jiryuyan ediir-ii doluyan ediir boljiyui (Schmidt, p. 146, L. 4). 

Six or seven days must have elapsed. 


1 This idea is expressed in Japanese by fo «hife, doing, or to natte, becoming. 

" For this the Japance: ue bofo ai naru, to be decided upon, or bolo ni suru, 
to decide upon, each preceded by the attributive form of a verb, Yakut buol- 
when used with the nomen fulwri denotes intention, e.g. Asiax (to open) buolbulwm 
da (although), aspafim (I did not open) I did not open it, though I intended to 
(Bohbtlingk, op. cit., Wérterb, p. 141 (4), I. 26-7). Similarly the verb gin-, to do, is 
used in combination with a supine to express the meaning “ to intend, be on the 
point of " (Bohtlingk, op. cit., § 772; Wérterb., p. 63). 

2 See the second example given under | (ijabove. Cf. alao my paper “ A Chapter 
from the Uliger-tin Dalai“, Bulletin of the School of Oriental Stwlies, Vol. V, Part I, 
1928, p. HH, 1. 6; p. 85, L 14. 

Japanese nary, to become, has the same force, e.g. Nihongo no benkyi wo 
hajimete bara nine wi nary, [tis now two years since | began the stady of Japanese, To 
indicate the future the verb awruto do, is used in the Conditional Mood, e.g. md mikka 
vureha, in three days’ time. In Korean toi-ta, to become, is used to express the sume 
ides, e.g. Si-pang (fp iy. now) myod-tyom (QE) -ip-mid-ka (pron. -imaikka), What's 
the time ?, Si-pang mypd-tyom i-na (about) toi-yod-sip-nid-ka (pron. toyoasimnikka, 
has it become ?), What's the time sow? This latter corresponda to Jnpancse 
Mé ("already") nanji deen (or mi narimasw). Similar use is also found in Yakut. 
For example, Min gucrakha ofororum bids sif buotla (lit. I in-the-town my-dwelling 
five years has-become), [have now Hved five years in the town (B6hitL., op. cit., 
Worterb.. p. I41 (a), Ul. 21-4); sdttd ti bwolan baren (lit, seven months becoming going), 
Alter the lapse of seven months (BobtL, op. cit., Wérterb., p. 141 (a), Il. 35-6). For 
Turki, see Raquette, op. cit., p. 166, ex. 2. ) 
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Bide kébegiin tériiged, yurban sar.a bolbasu, e¢ige eke-yuyan 
tanimui (Popov, p. 22, IL. 4-6). 

We, boys, recognize our parents three months from birth. 

Ci urida ab, arndqan bolbasu bi abuy.a (Pozdn., p. 363, 
ll. 2-3). 

Receive thou (the consecration) first. I shall recetve it a little 
later. 


(vi) Like English become it serves to denote fitness.’ As such it 
usually follows a conditional clause. 

Kxample :— 

Degegsi ilegekii-yin yosun urida metil tiiledbesti boluyu (Koval., 
p. 77, ll. 2-3). | 

As to the way of sending him up, it would be well to follow the 
previous example. 

Ene-ber ijayur-tan-u kibegiin ayuyu, ba blirin.e ekin tigegii; 
egiini noyan ergtbesa bolqu (SS., p. 56, ll. 12-14). 

This youth is of high birth, and we have no chief. It would be 
well (for us) to install him as our ruler. 


(vii) With the negative particle tlil it ts used for the indication of 
impropriety with the meaning “ should not, must not”. * 


Example :— 
Egiini alaju tli bolumui (.JM., p. 41, L 9). 
I should not kill him. 
Busu bolqula mérgiijii tilti bolumu (JM., p. 100), 1. 10). 
If not, it would not do (for you) to bow. 


! In Japanese such idea is usually expressed by yoi, is good, and in Korean 
by tjyod-tha, is good, both corresponding to Mongolian jokiqu to suit, jokistu 
suitable, (see the third example given under 2 above). For Turki mage, sec 
Raquette, op. cit, p. 122 (3). Examples may also be found in his paper (Contritution, 
op. cit.): p. 6,1. 28; p. 13, L 34; p. 45, H. 1-2. 

? Cf. Castrén, op. cit.,§ 166. In Japanese the same idea is conveyed by maran(t) 
(become not) preceded by a gerund with wa (Rose-Innes, op. cit., § 53 (14)}, and in 
Korean by a-ni foi-fa (nat become), it does not do, mod ftoi-fa (cannot become), 
must not, cannot (Eckardt, op. cit., p. 246, Anm.). In Turki 4olma- (where 
-me- it a negative infix) is used after the gerunlial infinitive with the meaning “ must 
not, cannot (see Raquette, Grammar, op. cif., p. 164, ex. 3). Note also that in 
Taranchi dialect bol- is used with the future participle (-duryan) to show the meaning 
“can” and bolma- with the gerundial infinitive (-paly) for “ cannot” (W.. Bang 
ond J. Marquart: " Osttirkische Dialektetudicn, Abhandlungen der koniglichen 
Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften xu Gottingen,” Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Newe Folge, Bd. xin, 
Berlin, 1914, p. 7, footnote). 
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(vii) With the negative conditional preceding it this negative form 
of bolqu expresses the idea “ must ".* 
Rae 
Bide edeger kiimiin-i dotor-a anu nigen sayin uduridayti 
kiimiin tigei biigesii tilii bolumu (Koval., p. 5, ll. 7-8). 
Among us, these people, there must: be (—we need) an able leader. 


(ix) The idea of possibility,* as a special case of “* fitness "’, may also 
be expressed by bolqu. 

Example :— 

Ene metii bolqu busu (Koval., p. 74, LL 5-6). 

It cannot be like this. . 
 WNigen mayui ijayur-tu bolun tértibesti, kilbar toyin bolqu 
bolumu (Popov, p. 46, Il. 3—4). 

If I were born of a humble lineage, I would easily be able to 
enter priesthood. 


(x) Rather peculiar is the use of bolqu in the honorific expressions 
dégede bolqu, to go, come, be present (used of high personages),* and 
jarliy bolqu, to give the order, (be graciously pleased to) say." 


' For Japanese idiom see Rose-Innes, op, cit.,§ 72. In Korean the same ides is 
expressed by a-mi (not) Ad-myon (if do) an-doim-da (does not become). The 
last word may be replaced by an-doi-bed-ta (will not become) or tmod-fei-ta (cannot 
become) (Eckardt, op. cit. p. 121, ¢,@; p. 246, Anm.). For example: Ai-rpd- 
Lhoi (so) a-ni hd-myon mod-tni-goid-so (Underwood, op. cit., p. 210), 1 must do 
that; Kod4chi-(ji a-ni Ad-mgon an-doi-o, We must put it right. 

2 In Yakut buotdras, the probable form of buot-, with the future (= nomen fuluri + 
possessive sulfix) replaces the simple probable form of the verb (Béhtlingk, op. cit. 
Werterd., p. 142). The same phenomenon is also found in Japanese, as, for example, 
yuku sarame is equivalent to yukame, will probakly go. Here naramw ia regarded 
as the probable form of nari, to be, which is considered to be a contraction of 
ni (or no) ari, having no connection with naru, to become, 

® Kovalevski's dictionary (vol. i, p. 558) gives: “se lever; aller au devant, 
aavancer, marcher avec dignité, venir, apparaitre (lea divinités, lea personnes 
ceonsidérables). 

* This ia of Turkish origin. Examples may be quoted from W. Eadlofl's 
Uigqurieche 8 prorchdenkmaler |Materiaben nach dem Tode des Verfassers mit Erginzongen 
von 5. Malov herausgegeben, Abademie der Wissenschaften der Union der sozialistiechen 
Soriel epubliken, Leningrad, 1928): gerlig bolewn (p. 20, text 22, 1. 60) may the 
otder be given that..." ; yarliy dolu drmid (p. 121, toxt 60, L 4), the order haz 
been given. These suffice to show that the phrase jarliy bolqu was originally an 
honorific expression, though it ia true that even in the early Buddhist texts it is 
often used interchangeably with (lige) 6giilekil, and others, with the moaning “ to aay, 
speak". Compare yrliqa-," geruhen etwas cu tun, von Hoherstehenden naw. gebraucht 


(F. W. K. Miller, Uiguriea, Berlin, 1908, p. 59). Japanese O(Ajose ni naru corresponds 
‘o Jarliy bolqu almost word for word, with the same meaning. 
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Example :— | 

Qayan anu tere blama-yin kol-i orci-dur-iyan abuyad, “ Ai 

blam.a-a manayar ordu garsi-dur minu ogede bolju iren soyorq.a " 

-  kemen dgiilebesii, tere ayay.a tegimlig jarliy boluran, .. . 

(Koval., p. 96, ll. 4-4). 

Raising the lama’s foot respectfully to his head, the king said, 

“ Condescend, O lama, to come to my palace to-morrow,” to which | 
answered the priest, . . - | 

In conclusion it may be noted that in the Tungus dialects the 

auxiliary use seems to be almost limited to the substantive verbs, 

although a definite statement on such a subject would be premature, — 

despite the valuable work that has been done by Castren, Schiefner, 

Schmidt (P.), and other scholars. 
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‘WO SUDANESE MANUSCRIPTS OF THE 8E VENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
By H. R. Patmer 

L hee results of cultural anthropological study among the people 

of the Sudan and Sahara do not always yield definite and con- 
elusive results with regard to ethnic groupings and cultural contacts 
in the past. On the other hand the Sudanese migrations and contacts 
of the past as portrayed in the bizarre, and often allegorical stories 
told by the Sudanese people themselves with regard to their origins 
and antecedents, often seem so much open to doubt in European eyes, 
that an enquirer is apt to think that the ethnographical record of most 
of the northern half of Africa is so blurred with contradictions, and so 
confused by inaccuracy, as to be undecipherable. 

It would seem to the writer, however, that one of the main causes 
why our knowledge of the peoples of the Sudan and Southern Sahara 
is so relatively unsatisfactory and incomplete is that almost since the 
earliest times of European exploration in Africa, investigation has been 
confined either to the western side of Africa or to its eastern side, and 
co-ordinated first-hand study of both east and west has been almost 
wholly lacking, owing to the practical difficulties of travel. This lack 
ig the more unfortunate in that the Sudan belt and Sahara is a belt of 
Africa which is uniform in climate and general conditions, and possesses 
no natural obstacles of any moment to hinder racial migration and 
fusion, 

The traditions of almost every tribe between the Atlantic and the 
Nile, which has in the past enjoyed any considerable degree of 
political supremacy or dominance, uniformally record migrations of 
its cultural ancestors from the east, though in these traditions as now 
extant there are many anachronisms, some absurdities, and not a few 
deliberate and calculated perversions of the truth. 

The searcher after truth is thus often baffled by the complicated 
stories he is told by the tribal elders, and usually feels that if he could 
somehow gain a really reliable ethnic foothold in the records of the 
past, it would be less difficult to distinguish exaggeration from its germ 
of truth, and the embellishment of legend from its historical basis. 
Fortunately, in some places, there still survive documents or copies 
of documents which can be considered good evidence of historic fact. 
Those of Timbuctu and the Upper Niger, published by the Ecole des 
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Langues Orientales Vivantes in Paris are well known, and can be 
profitably read in connection with extant published accounts of 
Africa rendered by the Arab travellers of the middle ages. 

Further east, however, with the exception of those published by 
Mr. MacMichael and of a few manuscripts brought home by the 
traveller Barth, less has come to light, though at one time the old 
kingdom of Bornu must have been rich in records that would now be 
invaluable, It is, however, becoming increasingly apparent that in 
spite of the conquests and sackings of towns, and the burnings of books 
which took place in the last century, there are hidden away in odd 
places quite a number of documents of various kinds which throw 
considerable light upon the past history of the peoples of the Central 
and Eastern Sudan. Translations of some of these have been recently 
published by the writer," and it is thought that the credibility of 
these records may become more apparent, if translations of two other 
documents, not included in those recently published, are also printed 
together with some observations on them. 

The firat is an account of the Mai (King) Ali ibn Al Hajj Umr's 
Court at N’gazargamu in Bornu, of which the ruins still exist near the 
modern Geidam. It records events of A-D. 1658, i.e. during the reign 
of Mai Ali ibn Al Hajj who, by Barth, 1s stated to have reigned from 
ap. 1645-82. The second and shorter manuscript of which a facsimile 
is given, is a Mahram or grant of privilege by Mai Dunama ibn Ali 
(i.e. the son of the Mai mentioned above). It is dated 1694, presumably 
the year of Dunama’s accession, though Barth made him come to 
the throne in A.D. 1701, seven years later. 

Before, however, dealing with the manuscripts themselves, it may 
be well to make some reference to the region of Bornu mentioned in 
them, and with which they are concerned. About a.p. 1470 or 80, a 
scion of the old Bornu dynasty called Saifawa, which had from about 
ap. 1200 till ap. 1380 ruled from their capital N’jimi in Kanem, 
moved to Wudi near N’gegimi west of Lake Chad, and thence to 
Yamia near Gure in Damagram, and finally to N’gazargamu which 
he founded as a new capital of Bornu. 

In latitude 14 degrees north and longitude 12 degrees east and 
north of N'gaaargamu is a very old site of a great Sudanese town, 
larger, it is said, than the present city of Kano, called Mir, which lies 
on the road between N’gegimi and Gure, This region, and its peoples 
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called Miriin, are mentioned by the Arab geographer Ya‘qibi who wrote, 
about A.D. 891, as having provided many slaves for the slave-market 
which existed at Zeila (Murzuk), the capital of Southern Fezzan. 
At a later date, a.p. 1150, the Arab writer Idrisi refers to this region 
of Mir and Termit (Tamarmit) under the name of Tamalma (Tamarma) 
as being subject to the chiefs of Kawwar which lay to the north. The 
Kanuri ruler of Mir, the Amarma or Amirma, 15 also well known from 
the records of Kawwar and the Bornu capital N'gazargamu as having 
been one of the principal feudal chiefs of Kawwar in old times. But 
whereas in the time of Idrisi, ap. 1150, Mir was considered part of 
Kawwar, and N’jimi in Kanem had not yet become the capital of the 
Kanem Empire of Bornu, present day tradition maintains that the 
period of Mir’s greatest prosperity coincided with the days when 
N’jimi in Kanem was the capital ef Bornu, and that Mir lost its 
prosperity and population in the period a.p. 1460-1500 when Mai 
(King) Ali Gaji Dunamami founded the capital N'gazargamu west of 
Lake Chad, and induced most of the inhabitants of Mir to follow him 
to this new capital. 

But the period a-p. 1450-1500 coimeided, as is known from Tuareg 
records, with the establishment of a new settled urban Tuareg polity 
at Ahir or Air (Agades), and it was not long before the region of Mir 
and Damargu became the scene of frequent conflicts between the 
Tuareg of Air and their kinsmen of Bornu. 

There eventually sprung up, however, about a.v. 1600-1650, 
at a place called variously Kulunbardi, Kulunfardu, Kulumbardu, 
and which lay about 50 miles west of Mir, a large Zawia or town of 
Marabouts, which acquired great celebrity, its inhabitants being noted 
for their piety and learning, and being for the most part either Tuareg 
Inusliman or other Barbars such as the Beni Kiyi or Keyi. Muir was 
thus moribund, and Kulumbardu already had replaced it, at the epoch 
to which the two manuscripts translated below relate. 


(A) 
As Account oF N’'GAZARGAMU 
The writer of this account is Muhammad called Salih, the son of 
Mallam Isharku. The reason of my writing is that I saw many written 
histories in the time of N'gazargamu when I was living in the Birni. 
pee account of Sultan Ali ibn Al Hajj and of his 
im sharma, Who at the mosque of the palace led the prayeramong 
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the people of the palace. This account caused me great wonder, and 
therefore I compiled this work. 

In the name of God, the Merciful, the Compassionate, May the 
blessing of God rest on our Lord Muhammad, his relatives and 
companions. Peace. 

This is an account of what happened between Umr ibn Othman 
and the Amir Ali ibn Al Hajj, the lord of N’gazargamu, and of the 
-nstallation of the former as Imam Masbarma, Imam of the people of 
the royal house, and as one of the courtiers of the Amir Ali, As regards 
the marvellous story of Umr ibn Othman who was a Fellata by race, 
and a native of the town of Garambal—Umr was a reader of the 
Kura‘an and gained a thorough knowledge of it. He read deeply in 
the science of Tauhid in the principles of Islamic ritual, as also 
mysticism, the Arabic language, syntax, rhetoric, logic, the secret 
arts, and law. The people of the country heard of his learning so that 
when he visited them the people flocked to meet him and were delighted 
to read and ask him questions so as to dispel their problems and 
doubts and disputes. 

Umr ibn Othman lived in the country of Bornu for about fifteen 
years, He afterwards journeyed east and went to the mosque of 
Al Azhar and stayed there to learn and instruct the people. Thence 
he went to Mecca and duly performed the pilgrimage and the Tawwif 
and customary rites of pilgrimage. He went on to Medina and visited 
the tomb of the Prophet, remaining at Medina for two months. From 
Medina he went to Baghdad, where he remained six months and 
enriched his own store of learning while enriching the learning of 
others, He performed the obligations of religion while learning the 
art of living a cultivated life, and engaged in the science of analogical 
deduction, and study of the Hadiths of the Prophet. Finally he returned 
to N’gazargamu and lodged with Zarma Muhammad Margimi. After 
about eight days, Zarma sent Umr 1bn Othman to Gu'u-di, which is 
called Diffe, Umr remained in Diffe for about eight days teaching the 
sciences and politics to his disciples. At this time Shetima Ahmed 
Makaranma, the son of Aisami, the learned, pious, and ascetic divine, 
mounted his horse at even and went to visit the town of Diffe. 

Now Diffe was a journey of about 3 miles or more from 
N’gazargamu. On arrival at Diffe, Shetima Ahmed saw that Umr ibn 
Othman was a learned and God-fearing man. They conversed with 
one another, and asked each other questions about various matters. 
When Shetima Ahmed realized that Umr ibn Othman was very learned 
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indeed, he remained silent in his astonishment at Umr’s wisdom. 
Then after his return to N’gazargamu Shetima sent a messenger to 
Zarma Margimi and asked Zarma’s permission to call Umr ibn 
Othman from Diffe. Zarma gave the required permission to Shetima 
Ahmed saying: “Call him for whom you have asked me that he 
may come to you.” So Shetima sent a messenger to Umr with a 
message as follows:—‘ Get up and come to us quickly with our 
messenger.” So Umr ibn Othman came to N’gazargamu and alighted 
at the house of Zarma, and remained there for eight days. The people 
of the Mai’s palace then heard news of Umr ibn Othman, and 
Kirjiloma sent to him a slave girl to ask him for a charm and for 
his prayers. So Umr prayed to God on behalf of Kirjiloma. God 
answered her prayer by reason of the request of Umr ibn Othman 
at that time. Kirjiloma told Gumsu about Umr ibn Othman, so 
Gumsu then sent to Umr a slave girl likewise that he might pray God 
to grant Gumsu her request also, Umer prayed to God for Gumsu 
as in the case of Kirjiloma, and God answered the prayer quickly. 
Gumsu told the King. At that time the King wanted a thousand 
slaves, and was trying to get them. He said to Gumsu: ~ Where is 
this Mallam and where does he live?’ She replied: “In Zarma 
Margimi’s quarter.” So the Amir sent a messenger at once without 
pause to see about the Mallam. Umr ibn Othman came to the Amir. 
The Amir begged him to intercede with God for him, and said to him : 
“ Ask God for me, I looking for a thousand slaves.” So Umer 
prayed God for the Amir. Barely had he done so when the mother of 
the Amir died at this very juncture and left ten thousand slaves. The 
Amir inherited the ten thousand slaves and was overjoyed at getting 
that of which he was in need, and thus realized that Umr ibn Othman 
was potent in knowledge and piety and patience, in the effectiveness 
of his prayers, in quick perception of all that was “haram”, and in 
full possession of his seven senses, to wit, his two eyes, his two ears, 
his two legs, his two hands, his manhood, his tongue, and his belly. 
He also perceived in Umr another manly virtue, namely abstention 
from bickering and slander, The Amir called Umr ibn Othman and 
concerned himself with him. He appointed him his Imam, with the 
title Sabiramma, and made him [mam of the mosque of the people 
of his house, in order that they might pray behind him. The people 
who prayed in this mosque were seventy-six souls. There were seven 
pactien of the Amir’s household and sixty men. Of the seven ladies, 
the first was Gumsu, and the second Lubura, No lady was called 
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Lubura except the daughter of the Galladima. The third among them 
was Makitama. No lady was called Makitama, except the daughter 
of the Mufioma. The fourth was Maibi. No lady was called Maibi 
except the daughter of the Amir of the Bulala. There were also three 
women of the concubines of the Amir. The first was Kirjiloma, The 
second was Surakagu. The third Chandiramma. Each of these names 
was a title. 

The courtiers of Gumsu were sixty men, all of noble rank. There 
were forty slaves who worked for her, and twenty men-at-arms who 
went out to fight and who maintained Gumsu’s authority. Each one 
of these twenty men commanded a thousand slaves. Thus were they 
organized, 

In N’gazargamu there were four Friday mosques. Each of these 
mosques had an Imam for Friday who led the Friday prayer with the 
people. At each mosque there were twelve thousand worshippers. 

The names of the four Friday mosques were as follows :-—The first 
was called Garibaya and the name of its Imam was Sheikh Muhammad 
Ajirami. The second was called Talusu and the name of its Imam was 
Sunuramma. The third was called Iyamu and its Imam was called 
Karagwama, The fourth was called Dayamu and the name of its 
Imam was Ahmed Bultu Zawamma. The Amir Ali ibn Al Hajj prayed 
behind the Imam. 

At N’gazargamu there were six hundred and sixty roads cleared 
and widened, called Lé. Sixty of these roads were well-known to the 
Amir. for he traversed them, but many of the roads were unknown 
to the Amir since he did not traverse them and so did not know them. 
In N’gazargamu were many God-fearing Mallams and many blameless 
nobles and many unworldly people and learned saints, The Amir 
Ali ibn Al Hajj’s learning did not fall short of the wisdom of the learned 
Imams and pious God-fearing saints. 

His Court was in some respects wonderful. The learned men and 
Imams held disputations before the Amir Ali concerning doubtful 
points of law and dogma. It happened also that a certain man dug 
up a grave and took off the winding sheet and cut off the hand of the 
dead. The learned men of the Birni assembled before the Amir Ali 
to pronounce judgment on this questionable procedure. Some of the 
learned men held thatthe exhumer of the corpse committed no offence 
in cutting off the hand, but others held a contrary opinion and advised 
the Amir that the act was unlawful. The learned men then consulted 
the most celebrated legal text books, but they did not find in 
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their books any conclusive authority to guide their judgment. One 
of the learned men said: “ I remember that there was a book which 
contained a judgment on this matter in the mosque of Al Azhar.” 
The Amir overheard this which was said in council, and asked about 
the whereabouts of the book and its name. The learned man repeated 
the name of the book to the Amir, who was heard to say “ very good ", 
and seen to stretch out his hand in the direction of the mosque at 
Al Azhar and take the book into his hand, and place it before the 
assembled learned men. The Amir then said to the learned man who 
had spoken: “See, here is the book.” All the learned men said : 
“Truly we have a wise and learned Amnr. How knowing, and 
discerning, and noble he is.” They then looked into the book, and found 
it authoritatively stated that the hand should not be cut off. So they 
bowed to the Amir’s wisdom and said: ‘“‘ Who is more wonderful 
than our Amir.” Every day the Amir recited an hundred rika‘as 
from the Kura‘an in addition to the obligatory prayers, and gave 
food to a hundred poor Sheikhs and old women personally with his 
own hands. Withal he looked upon himself as not having done 
anything remarkable in the sight of God, for he was fearful in regard 
to the affairs of God and awed by the divine judgment. 

Among the wonderful records concerning the Amir Ali ibn Al Hajj 
is the story of how a woman came to him to complain that the grass 
cover of her calabash had been lost in the land of Ahir. She complained 
of this to the king that he might make good her loss. The Amir Al 
assembled a thousand horsemen who went under his leadership to 
Ahir to fight against the Kindin. A battle took place between the host 
of the Amir of N’gazargamu, and the host of the Amir of Ahir. The 
name of the Amir of Ahir was Adda Hamma, There were slain in the 
battle seventy horsemen from among the warriors of the Amir Ali, 
and from among his brethren and household. But the people of the 
Amir captured the Amir of Ahir who was called Adda Hamma, and 
brought him before the Amir Ali ibn Al Hajj. The Amir Ali said to 
Adda Hamma: “ I have now captured you and you are now in 
my hand. If you become a Moslem I will not kill you.” Adda Hamma 
said : “* What is Islam?" The Amir Ali said to him: “Say: ° There 
is no god except God. Muhammad is a prophet of God.’ So Adda 
Hamma said: “ There is no god but God. Muhammad is a prophet 
of God,” 

Adda Hamma thus became a Moslem. The Amir Ali returned to 
Bornu and left with Adda Hamma his slave called Shakiralla, and also 
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four Mallams. The Amir also gave to the people whom he left behind 
a thousand horses, and said to them: “ May God bless you. Remain 
here.’ The Amir also found during the campaign the calabash cover 
lost by the woman. The Amir returned it to her and added a thousand 
alaves to the calabash cover, and gave them to the woman. 

It is finished, praise be to God, finished happily. A complete 
history is a history from Adam to the present day. But this history is 
merely an account of the Amir Ali, and of what he did during his reign 
(may God bless him), in the year of the Hejira of the Prophet a-#. L069, 
A.D. 1658. 


(B) 
Ix THE Name or Gop, Praise Be TO GOD, AND Peace Be upon His 
SERVANTS WHO TRUST IN Him 


From him who relies upon God (be He exalted) in all his under- 
takings, the Amir ul Muminin and Khalifa, in this land, of the Lord 
of the worlds: that is to say, from the exalted, illustrious, pure, and 
God-fearing Sultan, who fulfils his covenant with God, as a lamp 
dispelling the darkness; the Sultan who is bitter like sorrel to his 
enemies, and sweet to the saints of God; poison to his enemies and 
strengthening food to the weak ; patient in meeting the attacks of 
his foes, and versed in all the ruses of wat ; who abstains from saying 
all that it is not meet for him to say ; truthful in all he says and in all 
he abstains from saying—from the Sultan Ali thn Ahmed ibn Othman. 
May God exalt his undertakings. May God give him mighty victory. 
Amen. 

“ Hear and understand © host of Muslims. We have chosen him 
who is called Gabidima, of the people of the Fellata, and verily we 
have distinguished him from all others, and by this our act have given 
him distinction without measure among all our nobles, and have 
exempted his name from the Treasurer's list of taxpayers and from the 
customary obligations which are due to the official called Mulima 
Garazanma. We have absolved him from all which would, by custom, 
be binding upon him. Thus also we have exempted his sons, and his 
sons’ sons, and his family, from this day, until the day (of Judgment) 
comes.” 

This privilege was ratified by Sultan Ali’s son Idris. So also was 
the privilege of this Fellata and his people confirmed in the time of 
Sultan Muhammad ibn Idris, who ratified the act of his grandfather. 
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Sultan Ali ibn Idris continued the privilege, and so did Sultan Dunama 
ibn Muhammad. It was further ratified by Sultan Dala ibn Dunama 
as we have related. The privilege was again ratified by the noble 
Sultan who made the pilgrimage to the sacred house of God Idris 
ibn Ali ibn Idris; as also by Sultan Muhammad ibn Idris; Sultan 
Ibrahim ibn Idris; Sultan Umer ibn Idris; and by the noble Sultan 
who made the pilgrimage to the sacred house of God Sultan Ali ibn 
Umr. Allahuma! May God make easy for him his undertakings, and 
may God smooth his path in this world and the next, even as he was 
compassionate to others and helped and made easy the path of the 
poor and the learned in his time. 

So also have all the Kings of Bornu ratified until the present day 
this charter as follows :— 

“ Know and understand clearly that, as for him who tranagresses 
this our injunction and contests this our act of this time, or disputes 
that which we have ordained, and so brings to nought our ordinance 
and our promise, I pray that God may not accomplish for him his 
desires or his purpose in this world or the next. Nay, may God fill 
his belly with the fire of Jahannama. So follow this injunction and 
transgress it not. 

“ Atta nsiku Makidabe, Diqu Siku Aryiku.” Witnesses who are 
present before us are Galladima Muhammad ibn Ayesha, Arjinoma 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘id, and Garbuma Naiku, who was the messenger 
gent to us concerning this affair. 

“ Know that we have given privilege to this man who is called 
Gabidima and his tribe, by reason of the potency of his prayers. 
Know this and transgress not our injunction, for as the Exalted in 
and of his Holy Book lays down, * He who changes it after he hears it, 
his offence is that of those who innovate (Ayya).’ ” 

Apart from the above-mentioned, there were many Moslem 
witnesses, and the recording scribe was the Masbarma Umr ibn 
Othman ibn Umr. 

There were also present Othman ibn Ahmed Jam, the son of 
Ahmed Manga, the son of Malik, the son of ‘Ala(m) Yedo Ango, the 
son of the Geidamma, the son of Salma, and the son of Muguz who is 
descended from the Rachid. These were among the witnesses on 
behalf of the Fellata. 

_ The privilege was further confirmed by Sultan Idris ibn ‘Ali ibn 
ee | May God give him victory over his enemies, 
make easy for him his undertakings in both worlds, and pardon 
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him, and give him happiness in both worlds, this life and the life 
beyond, by Thy grace, 0 Most Merciful of those who show mercy. 
Verily all the Fellata who followed Gabidima brought also this ancient 
grant of privilege (Mahram) which King Ali ibn Ahmed had given them 
aforetime, and showed it to the learned, ascetic, patient, blessed, 
beneficient, and exalted King, who enforced the practice of the Sunna, 
Sultan Dunama son of the King of many Pilgrimages, the late 
Sultan Ali. Sultan Dunama too then confirmed to them their privilege, 
and renewed their distinction in his exalted place of audience and 
council called Kurkuriwa. ; 

The recording scribe was the Imam Al Hajji Hanuma, and his 
record of the ratification at that time states that the “bab” of 
the Fellata in this case was the daughter of the King called Gusa 
Larabaramma, and her “bab” was Zagifada Al Hajj Yusuf. This 
ratification of the grant was made after one thousand one hundred and 
six years had passed since the Hejira of the Prophet (a.p. 1694). 
May the fullness of God’s blessing and peace rest on those alive in 
that year. 

Witnesses to this grant were :-— 

Kadi Hajj Ahmed. 

Talib (Tolba) Muhammed Salih. 

Talib (Tolba) Ahmed. 

Wurama. 

Imam Al Kabir Muhammed Ganna. 

The King’s slave Mastrema Hajj Nagar. 

lyrima Hajj Jalal. 

Kaigama Hajj Muhammed Dagazaime. 

Fuguma Adam. 

Jarma Kabir Faskam. 

Arjinoma Muhammed Duma. 

Mangalma Dandalma. 

Muhammed Lefia ibn al Wazir Ahmed. 

Biirama Mela. 

Yarima ‘Umr ibn Idris. 

Kajalma Muhammed ibn Fantaramma, and many other witnesses. 

These Fellata then passed to the daughter of the Sultan, called 
Sokotoma Ayesha, the daughter of the late Sultan Al Hajj Ali, by 


' i.e. the equivalent of the Hausa word kofa ", a “ gate or person who waa 
the means of approach to an Emir or King. 
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the grace of her brother Sultan ma, the son of the aforementioned 
saint of God Al Hajj Ali. 

May God bless the Sultan Dunama's days, and prolong his age, 
and make him victorious in all four points of the compass, with 
exceeding prosperity. Amen. Amen. Amen. 

This is the muniment of King Dunama ibn Ali, in regard to the 
act of his ancestors. 





It is not proposed to comment in detail here on the information 
given in these manuscripts, but merely to take certain points as 
illustrating their value for ethnological purposes. 

The first point is that the date given in Manuscript (A) for the 
expedition to Asben or Air, 1658, and the conversion of the Tuareg 
chief called Adda (father) Hamma, is in accord with the account of a 
Tuareg chief who, according to the Chronicle of the Sultanate of 
Ahir, ruled at Agades in 1653, viz. Muhammad al Mubarak, while the 
obvious confusion in that Chronicle as to the lengths of the reigns of 
the rulers of Asben at this time and for some years after, tends to 
confirm the existence of a state of war between Bornu and Ahir at 
this time as stated by Manuscript (A). The statements are also 
confirmed by the fact recorded by Barth that N’gazargamu itself 
was besieged by the Tuareg and the Jukun, presumably in alliance 
with them, about the period a.p. 1660-80, The name of this chief 
Adda Hamma as recorded by Manuscript (A) also throws an interesting 
light on the rather obscure royal title of Mai Ali Gaji Zeinami 
(a.D. 1470), as given in Manuseript (B), and other Mahrams translated 
in volume il of The Sudanese Memors. It reads as follows :— 

“ Alta nsiku. Makidabé, Digu Arjiku Siku.” Present day Kanuri 
do not know what the words (found also in other manuscripts) 
“ Arjiku Siku” mean, and state vaguely that they refer to titles at 
one time in use in Yaman (Arabia). On the other hand, the word 
Makida or Mikida is now used to denote the region of Northern 
Kordofan, and Makidabé is held to mean ‘“‘ of Makida’, Makida, 
however, is in reality and origmally not a place-name at all, but the 
tribal name or title Makita or Makinta, still used of a Tuareg tribe of 
Asben, called Makitanawa, or Amakitan, The connotation of Makidabé 

is thua, in fact :— | 

(2) That the Mai (King) of Bornu was descended from the Kiyi 


' Sudanese Memoirs, vol. iii, p. 40. 
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or Kai, ie. the Tuareg who are still called by the Kanuri Kindin 
(vide Manuscript (A)). 

(b) That these Kindin at one time lived in Northern Kordofan 
under a Kindaki or Kitaki (Candace). 

The first title of the Mai—Atta or Adda—is, however, the chief pomt 
of interest, since “atta” or “adda”, which is the Tuareg word for 
“father”, is common both to the Southern Tuareg and the Nupe. 
« dita” was formerly among the Jukun, and still is at Idah on the 
Niger among the governing race there, who are called Igara, the title 
of the King. 

In the Kano Chronicle * :— 

(1) The ruler of the Jukun on the Upper Gongola about 1350 
was called Atta Igara (Attagara). 

(2) The ruler of the Jukun in the same region about 1650 was 
called Adda Chuo (Adashu), ie, the “ great adda” (great father). 

The word “atta” or “adda” has long dropped out of use as a 
title in Bornu, but here, in Manuscript (B), it is clearly used as Adda 
was, and is among the Tuareg, and as the title “ Atta " is among the 
Ivara on the Niger at the present day. 

In the phrase ‘atta nsiku makidabé” it would seem that the 
word “nsiku” now quite unintelligible to the Kanuri, must be the 
equivalent of the ordinary Tuareg word “ masigh ”, plural imoshek ”, 
ic. nobles, a word which is composed of the two words “sek " or 


“gach”, “an encampment”, and “amma”, “ people,” of which 
latter the common variant, especially in Bornu and Tibesti, 15 
be anna.” 


Makida, it may be added, in the Sudan, ts also a name for 
Abyssinia. 

It will then be evident that the King or Chief, usually called the 
Mai (Mek) of Kanem, no doubt under the influence of the Dongola 
Kingdom with its Mek, was originally the Atta (father) of the imoshek 
(nobles) of the Makitan (Tuareg) of the regions west of the Nile. 

The phrase “ Digu arjiku Siku" again is obviously an antistrophic 
repetition or variation of the first phrase. The “ Digu™ or Dugu 
Was the son of the daughter of a Mai (Mek) of Kanem, Le. he more or 
lesa corresponded to the “ tegasi ’’ (sister's son) or official heir among 
the Tuareg, Siku, one can only suppose, is an apocopated form of 
Masigh or N’siku, meaning, like n’siku m the first part of the title, 
“the nobles.” The meaning of Arjiku, in “ Arjiku Siku”, will then 

1 Sudanese Memoira, vol. iii, pp- 106 and 121. 
VOL. V. PART Il. ath 
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be to seek. The legendary lists of the early Mais of Kanem, however, 
supply the key, for in all of them the title Digu (Dugu), as in e.g. Mai 
Dugu, is given as the name of the grandson of the legendary founder 
of the Kanem dynasty. Saif ibn Dthi Yazan and his son Fune 
(i.e. wearer of the Tuareg mouth-veil) are succeeded by a legendary 
Mai whose name is written variously as Arju, Archu, Artso, and Arsu, 
while the ninth and tenth legendary Mais are called respectively 
Arku, Argi, or Arki, son of Bulu, and Shu or Hu, son of Arku, or 
as the latter is called in one list “ son of Ark-aman ”. 

The sense of Ark in all these names is clearly, as in the case of the 
Meroitic Ark-aman (Ergamenes), the “ begetter ”. One early Mai also 
has the title “ Aril Arigwabe ” or “ Argiwabe ” which means “ he who 
was as silk to the Arigwa ”’, (descendants of Argi). 

In all these names “ k" and hard “ g” are interchangeable, and 
the hard “‘g" of the Nile in most words becomes in Kanem a soft 
“iim”. It will be apparent therefore that Arjiku might equally 
well be written Argiku or Arkiku, and that Arjiku is, in fact, a title 
derived ultimately from the Meroitic word Ark, ~ the begetter,” 
or a variant of that word. The phrase “ Digu Arjikw Siku” will mean 
then: “ Grandson of a Mai, and father of the Masigh or nobles,” corre- 
sponding to “ Atta nsiku Makidabe ”, the first part of the title which 
has practically the same meaning. 

We know, however, from Ya‘qibi (a.p. 891) that the ruler of 
Kanem in his day was of the tribe of the Zaghawa Berbers, who are, 
by Ibn Khaldun, classed with the Tuareg; and that the title of that 
ruler was Ki-Kura. “ Kura” is a Kanuri word and means “ great”, 
so that the Zaghawi title of the ruler of Kanem of that day meant 
“the great Ki”. The “ Ka” was, one can hardly doubt in this case, 
originally the grandfather or deified ancestor of the Mai, since both in 
the Kanuri and Hausa languages grandparents and ancestors of both 
sexes are “ Kaka”, To-them in Hausaland, at all events, sacrifice 
was made, as to-day among the Jukun, and as evidenced by the name 
of the place of sacrifice in the Kano Chronicle Kagwa (Kakawa).' 
The Ka-Kura (Mai) of the Zaghawa of a.p, 891 was then the “ great 
spirit ” or deified soul of the chieftainship, immanent in the person of 
the Atta-nsiku, or Mai (King) of Kanem. The terminal “-ku which 
8 common to Arjiku and Siku (the “i” of sik being lengthened in the 

Later as because the second “k ” is dropped) is, it is suggested, of 
considerable interest also, for the “nu” in the terminal “-ku” is not 
' Sudanese Memoirs, vol. iti, p. 103. 
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the ordinary broad “u" of the enclitic “-gu" or “ -ku” meaning 
“people”, but the sound intermediate between “ i” and “u”, 
which is often written “u’’ or “ ii”. 

Parallel to Arjiku and Siku is another old Kanuri word, Dirku 
which was the name of the Kanuri capital of Kawwar which was a 
Dir or Dar, i.e. walled-enclosure. The nobles or chiefs in general of 
Kanem were also called “ ahel Dirku " or “ Dirkiin ” = ruling classes, 
in contrast to the Gara who were the Teda or Tubu, and subject races. 

It is suggested that the “-ku” in all these words is the equivalent 
of the Songhay enclitic “ koi’, meaning ~ king” or “ a possessor of”, 
and also of the Hausa enclitic particle “-ki”, in its word for king Sar-k1. 
The Songhay plural of Koi is Koyin. The fact that “ Ki” or “ Kayi™ 
is an almost generalized royal title or title of nobility from the Niger 
(e.g. at Busa) to Kanem with its Beni Kayi or Kai, is very strongly 
suggestive of this explanation of Ku, as well as the existence in Hausa, 
a language of Zaghawi affinity, of the common noun kai = head. 
It is also relevant to observe that in another group of half-Hamites, 
Le. the Nandi and Masai in East Africa, there is a similar ancient 
word, *-koi,”” which has the cognate meaning of God." 

A further rather curious fact brought out by Manuscript (B) is 
in connection with the Fellata, to whom the grant is made, and who, 
in this case, were of the race known more generally as Fulbe or Fulani. 

It will be seen that at the date of this Mahram, a.D. 1694, Ayesha 
the daughter of Mai Ali ibn Al Hajj, bore the title Sokotoma, i.e, ruler 
of Sokoto, and was the patroness of a tribe of Fulani who were under 
a chief who bore the title Gabidi-ma. In 1694 the modern Fulbe town 
of Sokoto was not founded, though perhaps the region where it lies 
was called by that name, which should properly be spelt Sakwatu or 
Sagwatu, the Sagwa or Sogwa, being nomad herdsmen, i.e. people 
who lived in a Sag or Sek (encampment) like the Zaghawa or Ssagwa 
mentioned by Idrisi as living in the Asben region about a.p. 1150. 

But, whatever the precise position of Sagwatu in A.D. 1694 was, 
its general position is indicated by the other tithe Gabidama, which 
means the “ owner of or chief of the land of Gabi”, or, a3 it is more 
usually written, “ Kebbi."” These Fulani had, so the Mahram says, 
first come under the protection of the Bornu Mai Ali Gaji Dunamami 
about a.p. 1470-1503, when Ali, as also his son and grandson Idris 
and Muhammad (mentioned in the Mahram), were constantly at war 


1 CL. Man, November, 1928, p. 138. 
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with Kebbi. No doubt it was for that reason that this chief was, at 
N’gazargamu, given the rather empty title “ ruler or owner of Kebbi ”’. 

An interesting point also in Manuscript (A) is the variant title 
given to the hereditary Wazirs of Bornu known as Masbarma, 
which reads Sabaramma, for it would seem that the names of the old 
town from which the title originally came must have been Sabara or 
Sabra. This name is of significance in connection with the so-called 
lost oases of the eastern desert of Egypt since, writing in a.p. 1154, 
Idrisi mentions the country of Santariya in the eastern desert and 
adds: “To the south of Santariya are the ruins of a town formerly 
flourishing and populous called Sabrata '. . . in the same country is 
the town of Marinda, still surviving, and well populate: ae 

From Idrisi’s notice, and in view of Saifawa traditions about their 
origin, it is very probable that Idrisi’s Marinda was at or near the 
oasis now known as the oasis of Merga, and that the title Masbarma 
or Sabarma, came from Idrisi’s old town of Sabrata, which was in the 
same region as the oases of Merga and Owenat. 

These rather interesting sidelights on the title Masbarma and the 
position of the Fellata Bornu as early as the fifteenth century are, 
however, incidental to the new evidence which the royal title in 
Manuscript (B) provides directly, and by inference of that slow 
process of migration of Saharan and Sudanese Berbers and their 
cultural ideas from east to west, which has been continuous in the 
Sudan at least since the opening of the Christian era, and which, 
roughly speaking, may be described as the penetration of the Sudan 
by the stratum of Saharan Berbers called by the Arabs Zaghawa, o 
Berber stratum which drew its cultural ideas very largely, if not wholly, 
from the Ethiopic Kingdoms of the Nile, Napata, and Meroe. 


1 Probably the Garambal of Manuscript (B). 





AN ALPHABETICAL ACROSTIC IN A NORTHERN 
DIALECT OF SWAHILI 
Contributed by A. WERNER 
(PLATE V) 
(['HE following poem was copied for me in 1912 by Muhammad bin 
Abubakar bin ‘Umar (Muhamadi Kijuma) of Lamu. The author 
was one ‘Umar bin Amin, a blind Sharif of Siu, said (in 1913) to have 
died “ about fifty or sixty years ago". This information was furnished 
by Ahmad bin Abubakar bin “Umar es-Siwi, of Mambrui, who added 
that ‘Umar recovered his sight on completing the poem! His name, 
by a not uncommon practice, is spelt out in the final stanza. 
So far as the poem shows any linguistic peculiarities, these belong to 
the Lamu dialect, which differs considerably from the poet's native 
speech of Siu. This may be due to its passing through the hands of 
Lamu copyists, or, more probably to the deliberate adoption of what 
was considered to be a more literary form of language. 

Whether or not the text has been corrupted here and there, I find 
some obscurities which I have been unable to translate. These I have 
left with a query, in the hope that some reader in East Africa may be 
able to elucidate them. Some allowance, moreover, has to be made 
for poetical licence, in view of the difficulties of this very artificial 
kind of composition, Its literary quality, one need hardly say, is by 
no means commensurate with the ingenuity displayed in carrying out 
the alliteration, The metre is the same as that of the / nkishaft, 
known (according to W. E. Taylor) as Kisarambe. I owe to Dr. Paret, 
of Tubingen, the suggestion that this word, being a corruption of 
ao 4A3, simply means “ quatrains ". 

I am indebted to the Rev. W. G. Howe and Mr. Frederick 
Johnson for a number of valuable criticisms and suggestions. 

| Andika mwandishi khati utoze, isimu ya Mola utangulize =~ 





Utie nukuta na erabuze wasiilahini wenye kusoma. 
— Baada ya ina kuli butadi bijahi Rasuli tutahamadi 

Bushura ya pepo nasi tufidh, Mola atujaze majaza mema. 
~ Tauba ya mja akitubia tilika Rasuli ni kumsalia 


Tubuni ziumbe hini dunia kesho siratini uwe salama, 
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~ Thawabu kiumbe aktitaka 
Thubutisha ta’a yake Rabuka 
Jannati nam fili jinani 
Jumla ya watu hawaioni 

‘o Hapo mizani tkikunduwa 
Huja haifai wyapotoa 

‘a Khasara nda mja alokhitari 
Khussu saa moya utafakari 


2 Dahh ya mja kitaka jana 
Dunia ndanive akaiona 

3 Dhahabu na fedha nawata 
Dhulikari nint alizokumba 

2 Raha ya dunia isikughuri 
Roho itungwapo ni mahashari 

5 dZawadi ni zipi za kutungata ? 
Zuhudi ya ta’a huyaieta 


oy eine nendeto mwendo baidi 





ur Shari‘a hunena aso thawabu 


Shufaa ya Tumwa limehabubu 
| ue Sali ljahima mambo mazito 
Surao wakao kwa mivukuto 
ue Dhamirini mwako usisahan 
Dhurubu methali kama hiyao 
4 Tabaki za moto pindi zi chaka 
Tamaa ni ipi wewe kokoka ? 


+ Dhalimu wa huku wlimwenguni 
Dhuluma humpa kwenda 
motoni 
¢ ‘Akerabu wengi waso methali 
‘Usati za Mola wakiwasili 





thiki moyo wako kutozunguka 
atakujaziwe Majaza mema, 
101 na insi waitamani 

illa kwa ambao watenda zema. 
hesabu za waja wakipimiwa 
illa kwa amali kutaqadama. 
khitiyari yake nyumba ya nari 
nyumba ya jannati na ya 
dini ya Rasula hushika sana 
kuwa kitu duni kisicho kima. 
dhihizini mwako sifanye umba 


kisa mwiso wake kwa zisokoma, 
riba na maovu ukakithir 
wapya mayowe na kulalama, 
zilizali hizo huyazipita 
mbona upumbeeo bunu 
Adamu ? 
si ya mtu kwenda aso zawadi 
na kuchea kuwa mtu wa 
nyuma. 
shidda na mashaka hayatam- 
thibu 
huwa mbali naye nakumegema. 
sivaha na zite katika moto 
henda mteo na kunguruma. 
dhiki za motoni udharau 
wadhurubiwo wote ulama. 
tini na majiwe yatabishika 


mbona upumbee,  bunu 
Adamu ? 

Dhili ya arishi hakai tini 

nyumba ya majoka kama 
milima. 

‘adhimu motoni meno makali 

huwanyanganyia kwa 


kuwnauma, 
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Ce 


th 


Gharibu wabaya papo Mngu —ghibu nipokea matoni mwangu 
Ghurun potofu za ulimwengu na ziko nusuru na Jahanama. 
Fahamia mambo nalokuwasa _vile isirari ukiyapisa 


Furaha za nyovo ukiyafusa yeo sive mbee huna rehema. 
Qalibi unani upotezee ? qatili cha Mola uteuzie 
Qurubia ta‘a ukakamie ufie dinini mwake Hashima, 
Kamwe sikuoni kukiri uja kiza cha juhali ukapambaja 


Kula ‘amalimbihenda kungoja kheri tanguliza ‘amali njema, 
Labuda moyowa nimekwambia likwangamizalo ni ma‘asia 


Ludhu bi’ Liahi nakuusia kesho siratini uwe salama. 
Mauti sidhani yana muhula milele ziumbe hufa ghafula 
Muumini hapa chenda kilala —— sipambaukiwi nili mzima, 
Nawe siliwae ukaikuwa nt hakki mauti yafaridhiwa 


Nyuma nyuma ta‘a ukikutiwa — ufie dinini mwake Hashima. 


Wallahi billahi thama taalahi usipowa‘adhiwa utanabahi 


Ulate amri wake Tlahi hukunyang’anyia kwako 

; kuuma., 
Hadi limudhili mwenye _ hiba na ‘adhia tupe ‘afua 

kwongoa 

Hudalibushura alotongoa kesho siratini tuwe salama. 
Ya Rabi twaomba waume wake yuu la ghorofa ukatuweke 
Yule afurahi yule ateke tukitana‘amu nakuterema, 
Na aliotunga Bunu Amini Aini na mimu ree mwisoni 
Nazo baiti ni thalathini Isimu ya dura Mwandhuma. 


1. Write, O scribe, and send forth the script ! 


Set im the forefront the Name of the Lord. 
Put in (carefully) the diacritic marks and the vowel points, 
So that readers may not mistake. 


. After the Name, there is the Introduction : 


In honour of the Prophet we will utter praise. 
The tidings of Paradise also let us publish abroad.— 
May the Lord grant us fulness of blessing. 


- The repentances of the creature—if he repents, 


Then it is for the Prophet to pray for him. 

Repent, ye creatures, in this world, 

That ye may be safe to-morrow on (the Bridge of) Sirat. 
A reward, if the creature desire it, 

(Is that) thy soul be not encompassed by distress, 
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Strengthen thine obedience to the Lord ; 
He will grant thee fulness of blessing. 


. The gracious garden in Paradise, 


Both Jinn and mankind desire it, | 
(But) the mass of mankind will never see it, 
Save only those who do good (deeds). 


. Then, when the reckoning is made 


And the accounts of mortals made up, 
Entreaties avail not, even though thou utter (them), 
Except through good (works) going before (thee). 


- Loss is of the mortal who chooses (for himself) (1) 


His choice is the house of fire. 
Set apart one hour that thou mayest meditate 
On the house of Paradise and the house of Hell. 


. The mark of a mortal who desires Paradise (is this): 


He holds fast to the faith of the Prophet ; 
And he has seen the world—the inside of it, 
That it is a thing of nought, without value. 


. Gold and silver I leave (behind, and all) ornaments. 


In thine amassing of treasure, be not turned aside, 
The heaper up of riches, what has he gathered ? 


_ Then (comes) his end, as regards the things without end. ~ 


10. 


Il. 


1d. 


Let not the comfort of this world deceive thee, 

Nor do thou grow great through usury and wickedness, 
When the life is cut off, there is an assemblage (of people) 
Who utter loud cries and entreat mercy. 

What is the store for the journey ? 

Those shakings (agitations) thou hast not yet passed them. 
The abstinence of obedience thou hast not yet brought. 
Why art thou so careless, O son of Adam ? 


2. Go carefully on thy journey, the way is perilous :— 


It is not for the traveller who carries no store, 
When the difficulties of the road Increase, 

And thou fearest to be left behind. 

The law says that him who has (acquired) no merit 
Difficulty and trouble shall torment 

The healing of the Prophet, which is so comfortable, 
Will be far from him and hot support him, 
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14. Is not Hell a grievous matter ! 
Cries and sobs im the fire,— 
The shapes of those who burn, amid the raging heat. 
The heat and the boiling up and roaring. 
15. In thy meditation forget not 
The torments of the fire, nor make light of them. 
(They are) a tempest like to one 
Which should devastate the whole world. 
16. When layer upon layer of fire blazes 
Beneath, even the great rocks shall be beaten down. 
What hope is there for thee to escape ! 
Why art thou so careless, 0 son of Adam ? 
17. (As to) the tyrant in this world— 
The humble dweller in the hut is not placed beneath him. 
His tyranny sends him into the fire, 
(Even) the house of great snakes as (huge as) mountains. 
18. Many scorpions, beyond counting, 
Bite in the fire, with sharp teeth ; 
When rebels against the Lord arrive there, 
They snatch from them (parts of ‘their bodies) with pain, 
19, The wicked (have to) disappear where God 1s; 
Let me receive the mystery into my eyes (*) 
The crooked deceits of the world 
They also are helps towards Hell. 
20. Understand the matters which I counsel thee: 
If thou so neglect them, . . . (?) 
It is joy of hearts if thou follow them. 
If to-day thou go not forward, thou shalt find no mercy (‘). 
21. What art thou, soul, that thou shouldst perish 
And choose the enemy of the Lord ! 
Draw nigh to obedience and strive with all thy strength 
And die in the faith of the Hashimite. 
22. I have never seen thee consenting to slavery 
Or embracing the darkness of ignorance. 
Every evil deed goes to wait ; (1) 
But do thou rather prefer good deeds. 
23. Perhaps, O my heart, I have told thee : 
That which destroys thee is rebellion ; 
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Take thy joy in the Lord, I counsel thee, 
So that to-morrow thou mayest be safe on Strat. 
24. Death, I think, has no fixed time. 
Mortals day by day die suddenly. 
If I, a believer, go to sleep (at night), 
I may not see the dawn being alive. 
. And thou do not forget and grow boastful. 
Tt is just that Death should be binding (on all). 
After obedience, if thou art overtaken (by it) 
Thou wilt die in the faith of the Hashimite. 
26. O God! by God and His greatness, 
If thou wilt not be warned, consider: 
If thou departest from the commandment of God (?) 
Thy pains will tear thee to pieces (7) 





at Seat ay Race nate eee _ (3 

As a free gift grant us deliverance (?) 
Pa es eee he who speaks 
That to-morrow we may be safe on Sirat, 

28. O Lord, we pray Thee, both men and women, 
That thou wouldst place us in the highest abode— 
That he may be glad and she may laugh 
When we are blessed and rejoice, 

29. And he who made (this verse) is the son of Amin— 
(His name is spelt with) Ain and Mim, and Re at the end. 
And the stanzas are thirty. 

His household name is Mwandhuma, 


Nores 

Stanza 3. Mja, an old word for“ slave " when used (as frequently 
in poems and proverbs) as a religious term, may be rendered “ mortal ”. 
The same expression is sometimes to be preferred to “creature”, 
as an equivalent for kiumbe. 

Stanza 4. The rendering of the second line is that suggested by 
Mr. Howe, who takes a to be meant for ae (properly fase), as 
in stanza 15. As there seems to be no authority for any word which 
could be identified with the former, the initial consonant may have 
been altered to fit into the acrostic, 
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In the last line afakwjaziwe = atakujazi wewe: the-enclitie (and 
redundant) object pronoun is not infrequent in poetry. 

Stanza 5, line 1. Sle a can only be transliterated as in the 
text. ae 

Stanza 8, line 3. “ The inside of it,” ndaniye = ndani yake. It 


seems necessary to read this, as nda nia = ni ya ma (for is as 


in the MS.) “ it is of intention ", gives no sense. 


¥ a 
Stanza 10, - from “¢ “deceive, allure”. It is difficult to 


account for the vocalization of Arabic verbs when adopted into 
Swahili. 
Stanza ll. Zawadi, in Swahili, usually has the sense of * present ". 


But that given in the text (see Hava's Dictionary, s.v. >| 5) seems 


to suit the sense heat. 

Huyapita = Lamu dialect for Aujapita (“ Not-yet ” tense). 

Stanza 12, Nendeto: the suffix -tois (Krapf) “a particle denoting 
propriety, energy, goodness”; the commonest example is manukato 
“seent” (from the verb kwnuka). Here we might render either 
“ carefully ”, as in the text, or “ vigorously, with energy ”. | 

Stanza 14, line 3. mivukufo, properly “bellows”, so might 
mean “the blown-up flames”, but, according to Krapf, equivalent 
to jasho “ sweat’, or (more generally) “ great heat”. 

Stanza 15, Dhurubu, more usually dharuba, 

Stanza 16, line 1. This seemed the only possible meaning for 


Geb. Krapf gives “ tabaki, lining, fold, the thickness or quality of 


any material ”, 








Stanza 17, line 2. je is properly an abstract noun: “the 


abasement of the hut" ( on > “ trellis, shed ’—Hava), but the 





renderin 


ing in the text seems permissible. Sel 
Stanza 19. The transliteration of this line is difficult : papo seems 


the only possible reading for s—no doubt written inadvertently 


et ee ; ‘ oe - é 
for —, though this scribe is usually consistent in his use of — for p. 
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The word could be read pambo, but this will not fit the context. 
Gharibu wabaya, taking the first word as a verb, is not, perhaps, an 
unusual order where special emphasis is desired : but we might also 
render: “ Strangers (are) the wicked where God is.” 

Stanza 20. Wasa, “counsel” is not given in the dictionaries 
but it might have been ‘coined as a supposed ground-form of wast 


(from, (53). = 
Lines 2 and 3 are unusually difficult, Jsirari might be derived 


: ee . ; é - 8 * ca rat 
from _,« “rejoice”, or be connected with siri (_,) “ secret, 


mystery”. Fusa seems impossible to identify : Mr. Howe suggests 
fuza = fuliza * fo forward without stopping "’—but it does not seem 


likely that any but a very ignorant scribe would write .» for rape lt 


such a substitution could be admitted, a derivation from 3h (3.99) 


“ acquire” might be considered. In that case, the translation would 
read “Tt is joy of hearts if thou acquire them ™ (the matters which 
have been counselled). If we adopt Mr. Howe's suggestion It 15 
difficult to account for the object-pronoun ya, The conjecture fuasa 
(really a causative of fuata, “ follow ") 18 perhaps not too far-fetched 
for poetical licence. 

pisa for pisha, causative of pita ; nyoyo, pl. of mayo, (See Stigand, 
Dialect in Swahih, p. 50, where it should have been pointed out 
that this form of the plural is confined to vowel stems.) 

yeo = leo; mbee = mbele (Kiamu), 

mye for usiye = usije: seemingly equivalent to usipokuja. 

upotezee seems to be Kiamu for upotelee, and, similarly, in the 
next line, weuze for nteulie (tewa = chagua in standard Swahili). 
Qatili “ slayer —here, of course, * would-be slayer,” or “ mortal 
enemy, i.e, Iblis ” (Howe). 

Stanza 22, ja might be rendered either “ slavery” or “ service” 
—the former (the negative conveying commendation) seems to be 
implied by the next line. The fourth word in line 3 could be read 
either henda or hari: the first would stand for huenda, the second, by 
a rather forced construction, would yield the meaning “ Heat (i.e. 
the fire of Jahannum) awaits every evil deed.” | 


fanguliza, lit, ““ cause to go forward "—4e. put in the first place, 
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Stanza 26, line 2. The MS. reads ai \b 3 f lee 4 5 om ; 


(wesipowa'adii wadhe utanabahi, the last word Rane wriittle distinctly 
above the line), Wesitpo... might be meant either for wasipo. . . or 
usipo .. .; the latter seems to suit the context best, and the following 
wa, though not joined on to the preceding letter, evidently belongs to 


the word. The second 4 I cannot account for, unless by illegibility 


of the original MS., of which the copyist had to make what he could. 
Utanabahi might be either 2nd pers. subjunctive, or an abstract noun 
formed from the verb. 

In the fourth line, nyanganyia (MS., no doubt by inadvertence 
nyangangia) seems to mean “ snatch from ", as in stanza 18. 

Stanza 27, Lines 1-3 are extremely difficult, and probably 
corrupt. Hadi as a noun of Class 5 might possibly mean either 
~ guidance” or “limit” (though the latter is assigned by Krapf 


to Class 3); but neither will yield a satisfactory sense. je = 


“abase". Mirenye kuongoa = “‘ he who goes before", “the guide”, 
“leader”. Hiba (Madan, s.v.) in Swahili means “a gift” (from 


> ! though here written with #) ; Like (see Krapf, sv. adia 
and athia), the same. The next line seems hopeless, whether we 
read Huda libushura or Hudalibushura (from _,2s) or Hudaliposhura, 
Alotongoa might mean either “‘ he who speaks" (tongoa in this sense 
is an archaic word explained as equivalent to sema), or, if we can 
admit an intransitive form, to tongoza, * who is allured,” or “seduced”. 

Stanza 28, gherofa “ upper floor” evidently means the highest 
of the seven heavens. In line 3, while there is, of course, no distinction 
of gender in Swahili, it seemed admissible, in view of the mention 
of waume (kwa) wake in line 1, to take the first yule as masculine 
and the second as feminine. 

Stanza 29. The statement that the poem consists of 30 stanzas 
is perplexing, unless we can suppose that an introductory one has been 
lost at the beginning. Jsimu ya dura seems difficult to explain 


from Arabic. Possibly it is a Swahili coinage from y!> with the 


meaning suggested in the text. But in Galla (and Pokomo) dura is 
ig first.”" 
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MABALE STORIES mm. . 
(Continued from p. 378) i 


By J. TaNoue 


lokulukoko na nkumba 
THe PHEASANT AND THE TORTOISE 





bakendeke (1) dgisole. (2) bakomi (3) 0 molako, “as 
They went fishing. They arrived at a fishing-camp, oy 
balambi (3) bile tz bakale. (4) pkumba = jo._‘tr: S = 
they cooked food so they were goingtoeat. The tortoise he so: ive 
“ tobomba (5) bile;  tokende (6) bo o dgisolo. ‘ae 





“let us put aside the food; let usgo first to the dazisolo. 


y 
J * 


~ 
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wautaka (7) bin =na nsala tokale.” (4) 
(when) shall have come out we with hunger we shall eat.” 


lokulukoko © aambi(3); bakwedgidga(8) gkandu (9) 0 bwato. (10) — 
The pheasant agreed; they put the hurdles into the canoe. 
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mwana wo lokulukoko aikadgi(1ll) © molako. 
The little one of the pheasant stayed im the fishing-camp. 
badgingi (3) dsisolo, | baabi(3) —nsolo, iidgi 


They surrounded the dzisolo, they cut the grass, they were. 


nye (12). 
finished entirely. 


nkumba akodgi (11) tr: “lokulukoke, outa (15) otuta(15) 
The tortoise said so: “pheasant, come out push in 


lokandu.” lokulukoko _—_auti, (3) Fa, Fu, Fu, (14) 
the hurdle.” The pheasant came out, 
alembi. (15) pkumba auti, (3) adgwi(16) nsu: ibe. 
he fluttered. The tortoise came out, he got fishes two. 
atuni (3)  lokulukoko jo tr: “ wokadgalaka 


he asked the pheasant he so: © thou hast been sitting down | 
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bodgzadzi." (17) adzindi (3) lo’su: (18) atuti, atuti. (3) 

to sit down.” He went into the water again, he beat, he beat. 
mbia adgindi (:3) na  mondgibr, (19) 


Afterwards he went into the water with a plunge, 


seks, sekr, sekr, (14) angangodgi(I1) lokandu, aikabima (20) © 
he lifted up the hurdle andhecame out in 


molako. alei (21) usu: jabombaka (22)  bango, 
the encampment. He ate the fishes which had killed — they, 
akobi (3) mwanda wa  lokulukoks mwaka 0 


he spread the littleone of the pheasant palm oil (sauce) on 
monoka, adgongi. (3) 
the mouth, he returned. 
lokulukako amodgiledgi (25) ka, ka, ka; (24) gkumba 
The pheasant waited for him a very long time; the tortoise 
abimi (3) jotr: “nsw: ja nsomo,” (25) babidgi (11) moleke, 
came out he so: “fishes very big,” they took in the net, 


bamokwedgidga (26) o bwato, ba*wei (16) nsw: 
they embarked it in the canoe, they poured out the fishes 
0 bwato, badgingi (3) nkandu, bakei (21) © 
into the canoe, they rolled up the hurdles, they went to 
molako. 
the fishing-camp. 
pkumba jo tr: “ lokulukoko, kakwa (27) nsu:; 
The tortoise he so: “pheasant, (go) to fetch the fishes ; 


ibombiki (28) bin, tole nsala." lokulukoko 
which put aside we, that we eat the hunger.” The pheasant 
akei, (21) aikakeka (20) ns: ; bailei. (29) 
went off, and looked for the fishes; they had eaten them. 
Patel nkumba Jo 8: * elel nsu: 


He asked the tortoise he so: “it has eaten. the fishes 


me? (90) ykumba jo tr: “mbele mwana wao. 
who?” The tortoise he so - “maybe the little one of thee. 
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keko (15) mwoka o monoko §=§mwandr.” lokulukaks 
Look (at) the oil on the mouth of him.” The pheasant 


jo tr: “dzikambo we, tolamba (5) bi'su:.’ (31) | baomani, (3) 
he so: “matter no, letuscook other.” They quarrelled, 


balei (21) bonamei. (52) baidgidga nele, (35) baiti(3) nsu: mbeu 


they ate so. They finished to eat, they dried fish fresh 
o botala, butu (34) boindi, (3) batuki. (5) bokei. (34) 


on thedrying-stand. Thesun darkened, they slept. It went on. 

bakei (21) losu: (18) nekanba dgisolo. (35) bafulodgi(36) ykandu, 

They went again tocut thedzisolo. They unrolled the hurdles, 
badgingi, (3)  baabi, (3) — dgiidgi. (37) 

they surrounded, they cut, it was finished. 


nkumba akei ono mondgibr (19) aikabima (20) 0 
The tortoise went with a plunge and he came ont im 
molako, alei (21) _ bile, bibiabombaka (38) 
the fishing-camp, he ate the food, which it had put aside 


bango lo'su: (38) lokulukoko amodziledsi ka, ka, ka, (25) 
they again. The pheasant waited for him a very long time, 


alembi. (15) adgingodgi (39) dgisolo. ykumba abimi. (:3) 


he was tired. He unrolled the dzisolo. The tortoise came out. 


lokulukoko § amotuni (40) tr: “onakende nekaimbea?"(41) 
The pheasant asked him so: ‘art thou going to slumber?” 


jkumba 0); $8: “ wako no _—bolodgi? (42) te 
The tortoise he so: “Is here not with hard work? If 


bolembu», onakoka ?"’ (43) badgingi (3) dzisolo 
it (were) easy, are you able to?" They rolled up the dzisolo 
lo'su: (18) badgilei, (44) bakei (21) 0 molako. 
again, they left it, they went to the fishing-camp. 
gkumba aluboi (45) aikakwa (20) bile bibiabombaka 


The tortoise landed andhetook thefood which it had put aside 


bango. (38) babilei (46)... atuni(5) lokulukoko tr: “bile 
they, They had eaten it. He asked the pheasant so: “ the food 
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bilei nda?” (47) lokulukoks Jo tt: “ngoko.” (448) | 
has eaten who?” The pheasant he so: “TI don’t know 
mbia pkumba jo tr: * bobele mwana 
Thereupon the tortoise he so: * maybe the little o: 
wao,”” lokulukoko akei (21) o mboka (49) ja molako, 
of thee.” The pheasant went totheend of the fishing-cam). 
deni (50) ndgila enalubwaka pkumba; (51) abekidga (9. 
he saw the path (by) which useatoland the tortoise: hei 
motambo, 
a trap, 


badgongi (3) 9 dgisolo, = baabi, (3) —dgiidgi (11) 
They returned to the dzisolo, they cut, it was finishe:! 


njé. (12) — ykumba auti, atuti, aidgidga, (0- 
entirely, The tortoise came out, he pushed in, he finished, 


akei (21) na mondgibr, (19) abimi o —_—esika 
he went with a plunge, he came out at the place 


where he was wont to come out he, he was caught in the trap, 


abeki (3) mwand = wa lokulukoko: —“ kantagola.” (27) 
he ealled the little one of the pheasant: “take me away. 


atei. (16) lokulukoks amodgiledgi, (23) amodgiledgi, 

He refused. The pheasant waited for him, he waited for him, 
alembi. (15) abidgi (11) moleke, akwedgidga (8) nau: 
he was tired. He took out the bow net, heembarked the fishes 


0 bwato, aluki, (3) aikadgswa (20) ykumba ° 
in the canoe, he paddled, and he found the tortoise in 


motambo, amotuni (40) yo tz: “ enokeloka ndgokand1 
the trap, he asked him: 805° "it uses todo so nevertheless 


J€ (30)! mbia Okoloko (54) tr binale (47) 


thou! then 


thou usest tosay so it haseaten the little one 


_ majele bobele ye!" (30) lokulukoko 
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abeki(3) mwana: “kakwedgidga (27)  bikiki bya biu, 
called the little one: “ embark the things of us, 
toluka ! *’ 

let us paddle |” 

bakwedgidga, (8) nye. (12) §ygkumba aikadsi, (11) baluki, (3) 
They embarked, entirely. The tortoise remained, they paddled, 


bakomi (3) oo mboka. bamboka (55) batuni (3) 
they arrived in the fishing-camp. The village-people asked 
ti: “ nkumba alo walo?” lokulukoko jo tr: 


so: “The tortoise is where?” The pheasant he so: 


“pkumba  anakelaka (56) majele mikolo minso, nabekjaka (57) 
“The tortoise uses to do slyness days all, I had laid 


motambo apidga (53) o mwango. (55) nakamoiki(59) omomei. 


atrap he was caught in it. I left him there. 
elongi (3)  bobele lokulukoko. (30) waidgi. (60) 
was right only the pheasant. Here is finished. 

NOTES 


(1) bakendeke — ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense of 
kende, to go. ba- refers to lukulukoko na nkumba, a- is tense prefix, 
kende is the stem, and -ke, tense suffix. 

(2) dgisolo. dzisolo is a special way of fishing. A certain area 
of grass along the bank of the river is surrounded by a lokandu or 
hurdle, The grass is subsequently cut and the fish is taken. A big | 
how-net is also placed in the middle of it. dgisolo also came to mean 
the place where such fishing is done. 

(3) bakomi, balambi, aambi, badzingi, baabi, auti, atuni, adgindi, 
atuti, akebi, adgongi, abimi, baomani, baiti, boindi, batuki, badgongi, 
baluki, batuni, indef. past tenses of koma, lamba, amba, dginga, aba, 
uta, tuna, dginda, tuta, koba, etc. ; 

(4) bakale, immediate future of le, to eat. Hence ele, something 
to eat; pl. bile, food. tokale is Ist pers. plural of the same tense. 

(5) tobomba, Ist person pl. of the imperative of bamba, to hide, 
to put aside, Id. telamba and toluka, from lamba, to cook, and Iuka, 
to paddle. 

(6) tokende, lst person pl. of the imperative of kende, to go. 
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(7) wautaka, future perfect tense of uta. wa, locative prefix. 
uta, verb-stem, -ka, tense suffix. So, wautaka biu literally means - 
(when) here shall have come along we. 

(8) bakwedgidga, indef. past tense of kwedgidga, to embark, 
causative form of kwela, applicative f. of kwa, to take. N. The indef. 
past tense of causative verbs always ends in a. 

(9) nkandu, plural of lokandu, hurdle. 

(10) bwato, canoe (pl. mato), is not a transformation of the English 
boat, but a noun of the bo- class derived from a verb ata, to split, 
to cleave, and meaning more especially here: to scoop out by 
splitting or splintering off chips. An interesting comparison, from a 
semantological point of view, may be made here with the Germanic 
bait-, Ags. bit, Eng. bout, Netherlandish foot (dial. beitel) from 
bijten = splijten, to split, or Germanic skip-, Eng. ship, High German 
schiff; in Netherl. schijf, Eng. shive, Old Norse skifa = to split. 

(11) aikadgi, indef. past tense of ikala, to remain, to stay. (1+ i> 
dgi.) Likewise akod3i, aygangodgi, babadgi, dgiidgi, abidgi, indef. past 
tenses of kolo, ngangola, bila, ila, 

(12) iidgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish; i- refers to nsolo, 
water-herbs, njy& means quietly, as in dgala nye, to set down peace- 
fully ; also; entirely, as in bile biidgi nye, the food was finished 
entirely, ie. all the food was eaten. 

(13) outa, 2nd person sing. of the imperative of uta, to come out. 
Likewise: otuta, keka from tuta and keka. N. In the 2nd person 
sing. of the imperative, the pronoun may be either expressed or 
not: outa = uta, otuta = tuta, keka — okeka. 

(14) Fu, “u, “ua, onomatopoetic adverb, imitating the noise made 
. by the wings of the pheasant (wing — dgifofu, pl. mafafu). Cf. 
further sekt, sekr, sekt, imitating the tortoise swimming. 

(15) alembi, indef. past tense of lembe, to flutter. (Cf. alembi, 
indef. past tense of lemba, (1) to ripen, (2) to get. tired, 

(16) adgwi (sometimes adgi) < adgwei, indef. past tense of dgwa, 
to get, to find. (Recipr. form: dgwana, to meet with one another.) 
N. The indef. past tense of the verb is made by changing the final 
vowel of the stem into i. Cf. note (3). Monosyllabic verbs in € (e) 
and 9 (0) add i: ke, to go, akei, he has gone; na, to rain, dgikolo 
dginoi, the sky 18 raining. Monosyllabic verbs in a mostly change 
a into eand add i: pa, to give, amopei, he gave him: ta, to throw, 
= he threw, he hit, ete. (although some would say: abai, he climbed). 

nosyllabic verbs in a, whose final vowel is preceded by a semi- 
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vowel (j, w), always change a into e and addi: ja, to come, ajei, he has 
come : wa, to die, awei, he is dead ; swa, to bite, aswei, he has bitten ; 
nywa, to drink, anywei, he has drank. 

(17) wakeadgalaka — o-a-ka-dgzala-ka, remote past definite con- 
tinuative tense of dgala, to sit down. o-, pers. pron. prefix, 2nd 
person ; a-, tense prefix ; ka-, continuative prefix ; dgala, verb-stem ; 
-ka, tense suffix. bodgadgi is the absolute infinitive of dgala 
(suffix ~i). 

(18) adgindi, indef. past tense of dginda, to go into the water, 
losu:, pref. lo- and su: other, refers to lodginda, a diving, from dginda, 
to dive. Likewise: bakei losu:, losu: referring to loke(nde), a going, 
from ke(nde), to go, and badgingi losu:, losu: referring to lodgingi, 
& rolling-up. 

(19) mondgibr (pl. mindgibz), a plunge, else molibe In mondgibr, 
the n is inserted before the accent. 

(20) aikabima, successive tense of bima, to come out, Likewise 
aikakeka, aikakwa, aikadgwa, succ. tenses of keka, kwa, and dgwa. 

(21) alei, bakei, akei, balei, atei, indef. past tenses of le, ke, ta. 
Cf. note (16), 

(22) jabombaka — i-a-bomba-ka, remote defin. past tense of 
bomba, to put aside, to hide. i= relative pronoun direct object, 
ref. to neu: (sing. nsu:) fishes; a-, tense prefix; bomba, verb-stem ; 
-ka, tense suffix. bango, independent personal pronoun, subject, Ag 
referring to nkumba na lokulukoko. Cae 

(23) amodgiledgi, indef. past tense of dgilela, applicative form of . 
dzila, to wait. a- refers to lokulukoko, mo-, pers. pron. pref. object ref. 
to nkumba. 

(24) ka, ka, ka, means a very long time; also ti, ti, ti. 

(25) na nsomo = very (superlative) with adjectives, as in monene 
no nsomo, very great, or many with substantives, batu ma nsomo, 
many people (= batu be). na nsomo literally means with fear. 
Cf. Engl. frightfully, Germ. fiirchterlich. 

(26) bamokwedgidga, mo- refers to moleke, net. See note (8). 

(27) kakwa (go) and take, future infinitive of kwa, to take. ka, 
prefix to infinitives depending on the imperatives of ja, to come, 
and ke(nde), to go, either expressed or understood, Here ke(nde) is 
understood, Likewise kantuggola: ka, prefix ; n- <m, personal pron. 
prefix, Ist pers. sing., indirect object (for me); tangolo, verb-stem, 
to remove, to separate ; and kakwedgidga, from kwedgidga, to embark 
(see note (8)), 
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(28) ibombiki, from ibombaki, with assimilation, near past definit« 
tense of bomba, to put aside, to hide, i-, relative pronoun, direc' 
object, refers to usu:; bomba, verb-stem; -ki, tense suffix. biu. 
indep, pers. pronoun, Ist pers. of the plural. 

(29) bailei, indef. past tense of le, to eat. ba = batu, peopl: 
(understood); i-, pers. pron. pref. ref. to nsu:. 

(30) elei nsu: nda? In interrogative sentences the subject i- 
generally put at the end. Then the verb is introduced by the pre- 
positional pronoun e,, referring to esika, place, moment understood 
Likewise : enakelaka ndgokande je? was it thou, that usest to do so ! | 
enakelaka, here, is the habitual tense of kela, to do. e-, pers. pro". 
prefix ; na-, indic. present tense prefix; kela, verb-stem; -ka, suflix 
of the habitual tense. This special construction is also used wit! 
emphasis: enakelaka majele bobele jo, it was he alone that used t’ 
play the jokes. enakelaka: ¢-, prepositional pers. pronoun; 00- 
indic. pres. tense pref. ; kela, verb-stem, to do; -ka, habitual tens: 
suffix. Also in elongi bobele lokulukoko, it was the pheasant alon: 
that was proved to be right. elongi, from longa, to be proved to l 
right (in a lawsuit), 

($1) bisu:: bi-, pref., refers to bile, food, understood ; -su:, other- 

(32) bonamei, thus, so (ady.), is properly the demonstrative pronow” 
of the 2nd form (suffix -na): -mei is an enclytic, emphatic suffix. 
balei bonamei; understand : they ate, and there was an end to the 
quarrel. 

(33) baidgidga nele, they finished eating. baidgidga, indef. past 
tense of idgidga, causative form of ila, to finish. See note (8). 

($4) butu, in Mabale means sun, in Boloki night (night in 
Mabale = kja). moakola, in Mabale means day (moi, day time), iD 
[boko mokolo = night. Cf. bwels, in Boloki truth, in Iboko lie. 

(35) nekaaba, future infinitive of aba, to cut down; neka, fut. 
inf. prefix. 

(36) baFulodgi, indef. past tense of Fulola, to unroll, reversive 
form of Fula, to roll up. 

(97) dgi'idgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish. dgi- refers to dgisolo. 

(48) bibiabombaka, remote definite past tense of bomba, to put 
aside. The first: bi- is the relative pronoun direct object ; the second 
bi- is the personal pron. pref., both referring to bile ; a- is terise prefix ; 
bomba, the verb-stem ; -ka, tense suffix. bango is the indep. pers- 


pron. referring to lokulukoke na pkumba. losu:, another. refers to 
‘abomiba, putting aside, unders' wo, a *) . 
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(39) adgingodgi, indef. past tense of dgingola, to unroll ; reversive 
form of dginga, to roll up. 

(40) amotuni, indef. past tense of tuna, to ask. a- refers to 
lokulukoko; mo-, pers. pronoun prefix, mdirect object, to nkumba. 

(41) onakende, art thou going. Indicative present of Kende. 
o-, pers. pron. prefix ; na-, tense prefix. nekaimbea, future infinitive of 
imbea, to slumber. mneka-, future infinitive prefix. 

(42) wako na bolodgi? wako, indicative present of ko, not to be 
(negative of lo, to be). wa, locative prefix. Also eko na bolodgi. 

(43) onakoka, indicative present of koka, to be complete, sufficient, 
to be able to, o-, pers. pronoun prefix, referring to lokulukako ; 
na-, tense prefix. 

(44) badgilei, indef. past tense of le, to leave; dgi, pers. pronoun 
prefix, direct object, ref. to dgisolo. 

(45) aluboi, indef. past tense of lubwa, to land, neuter form of 
lubola, to unload, 

(46) babilei, indef. past tense of le, to eat. ba-, pers. pron. prefix, 
they, people; bi-, pers. pron. pref., direct object, referring to bile, the 
food. 

(47) bile bilei nda? Literally, the food has eaten who? Notice 
this special construction, in which the subject (nda?) being put at 
the end of the interrogative sentence and the object (bile) preceding 
the verb through emphasis, the verb is introduced by the prefix of the 
object. Cf. elei bile nda? and the less usual (moto) nda alei bile 
In binale mwana wanga, bi also refers to bile, the food. 

(48) ngako!, I don’t know; probably from gga ako; gq, yet, 
oko? «In Lonkundu nga or ngoke or ngve mean thus. 

(49) mboka, from boka, to end, to limit, to enclose, literally 
means enclosure but is the general word for village, m a figurative 
sense. mboka, like bwato (see note (10)), has a semantological 
evolution which is analogous to that of the corresponding word in 
the Indo-Germanic languages. Compare: Celtic diinon, Germanic 
tin = enclosure. Hence Gaulish dénon = castle, Irish din, Welsh 
din = fortified town; Old Norse, Anglo-S. tn = enclosed place ; 
Engl. town, place ; Netherlandish twin, High German Zaun = enclosure, 
enclosed garden. Further Lat. Aortus, Netherl. gaarde, Engl. garden, 
High German Garten = enclosed garden, + omgorden, Slavish (Russian 
and Bulgarian) gored, grad — town. 

(50) aeni, indef. past tense of ene, to see. 

(51) ndgila enalubwaka koi, the path by which the leopard used 
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to land, enalubwaka, indicative present continuative of Iubwa, 
to land. e-, relative pronoun pref., refers to ndgila; na, tense prefix ; 
lnbwa, verb-stem: -ka, tense suffix. Likewise: esika enabimaka jo, 
the place at which he always came out. e-, relat. pron. pref. ref. to 
esika; bima, verb-stem. 

(2) abekidga, indef. pust tense of bekidga, to lay (a trap). Like- 
wise: aidgidga, indef. past tense of idgidga, causative form of ila, 
to finish. 

(53) api:dga, indef. past tense of pi:dga, used here in the sense of 
to be caught. . 

(54) okolako, you keep on saying, simple present continuative of 
kolo, to say; -ko, tense suffix. 

(55) ba-mboka, abbr, of batu ba mboka, the people of the village. 
Here ba is the possessive particle (ba-a). 

(56) anakelaka, indicative present continuative of kela, a-, pers- 
pron. pref. ref. to gykumba; na-, tense prefix; kela, verb-stem , 
-ka, continuative tense suffix. 

(57) nabekjaka < na-o-bekja-ka, remote past definite tense of 
bekja, to lay (a trap). na-, pers. pron. pref. referring to lokulukoko; 
a-, tense prefix ; bekja, verb-stem ; -ka, tense suffix. 

(58) mwango =< mo-ango. Independent pers. pronoun referring 
to motambo. 

(59) nakamoiki, indef. past continuative of ika, to leave. ma, 
pers. pron. pref. referring to lokulukoko; ka-, continuative tense 
prefix; mo-, pers. pron. pref. 3rd pers. sing. direct object referring 
to nkumba. 

(60) waidgi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish ; wa-, locative pref. 


CoxNEcTED TRANSLATION 


They went out fishing. They arrived at a fishing-camp and 
prepared some food they were going to enjoy. The tortoise said : 
“Let us put aside the food and first go to the dzisolo ; as soon as we 
feel hungry, we shall eat.” The pheasant agreed. They put the 
hurdles into the canoe, whilst the little one of the pheasant stayed 
in the fishing-camp. They surrounded the dzisolo and cut all the | 
grass, so that there was not a single blade left. 

The tortoise said: ‘* Pheasant, come along, push in the hurdle. 
And the pheasant came along, fu, fu, fu, fluttering in the air. The 
tortoise came out and he got two fishes. “ Don’t sit down like that,” 
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he said to the pheasant, “and act like a sluggard.”” And he went 
once more into the water, steadily pushing in the hurdle. And then 
he dived down to the bottom of the dzisolo, seke, seke, seke, he lifted 
up the hurdle and came out in the camp. He gobbled up all the 
fish, which they had put aside; he smeared palm-oil sauce on the 
mouth of the little one of the pheasant and then went back. 

The pheasant had been waiting for him a very long time, and out 
came the tortoise saying there were indeed many big fishes im the 
dzisolo, They took the net out of the water, they pulled it on board — 
and poured out the fish into the canoe, They rolled up the hurdles 
and went to the fishing-camp. The tortoise then said: “ Pheasant, 
zo and fetch the fish we have put aside, that we may eat with hunger.” 
The pheasant went off, he looked for the fishes, but they were eaten. 
He then asked the tortoise: “Who has eaten the fish?” “ Your 
little one, I should think,” the tortoise answered, “ just look at the 
palm-oil sauce smearing his face.” “1 don’t mind,” the pheasant 
said, “let us prepare some more.” They had an altercation, but they 
ate and there was an end of the matter. When they had finished the 
meal, they dried some fresh fishes on the drying-stand. The sun 
darkened and they went to sleep. At daybreak, they went again 
to the dzisolo, They unrolled the hurdles, they surrounded the 
dzisolo and they cut the grass, so that not a single blade was left. 

The tortoise dived: he came out into the camp and ate the food 
they had put away once more. The pheasant had been waiting for 
him a very long time, so that he got tired and he unrolled the dzisolo. 
The tortoise came out. The pheasant asked him: “ Are you going 
to slumber?” Thereupon the tortoise answered; “ Isn't this hard 
work, and if it were easy, would you be able todo it!” They rolled 
up the dzisolo again, leaving it as it was and went to the camp. 

The tortoise landed and went to fetch the food, which they had 
put aside .. , but it was eaten, The tortoise asked the pheasant 
who had eaten the food. And the pheasant said: “I don’t know.” 
Thereupon the tortoise said: “ Your little one and nobody else.” 
The pheasant went to the end of the camp and saw the path by 
which the tortoise had to land and he set a trap. They went back 
to the dzisolo and cut it completely. The tortoise came along and 
pushed in the hurdle. When he had done so he dived and came out 
at the usual place. He was caught in the trap. He called to the 
young one of the pheasant, asking him to come along and help him 
out of it. The young one, however, refused. The pheasant kept 
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waiting for the tortoise and he got tired. He took out the bow-net. 
he pulled the fish into the canoe, he paddled and found the tortois 
in the trap. He said to him: “Is it you, in fact, that did so? anil 
vou used to tell me it was my littl one that ate the food, wherea- 
it was you alone that played the rogue!’’ The pheasant called for his 
young one: ‘* Put our things in,” he said, “and let us paddle.” 

They put them in and nothing was left but the tortoise. They 
paddled and arrived at the village. Here the people asked ; “ Where 
is the tortoise ?"’ And the pheasant answered : “ The tortoise played 
the rogue, all the time; I set a trap and he was caught in it. I lef 
him over there.” The pheasant alone was declared to be in the right. 
This is the end of the story, 


dgibandga dga bangondo nsambo 
STORY oF THE Younc Gris SEVEN 


bangonds (1) nsambo ba:kendeke (2) mayebu. ba:dszwaka (5) 
young girls seven went mushrooms. They (had) found 


majebu be: (4); mpr bakei (5) nekadgwa (i) dgo:ko(7) dgiebu 
mushrooms many; and they went to find one mushroom 


dginene be: (4); mpr badgipidgi. (8) ja:pilaka (9) 
big very; and they pulled it up. When they had extracted 


bango, mokidgi © munso mobulungani. (10) mpr batu ba 
they, the earth whole trembled. And the people of 


mboka = enso._ bakwei (5) makongo na ngubo, bakei (5) 
the village whole took spears and shields, they went 


nekabuna (6) na bango. bana banamei, (11) babakendeke (12) 
to fight with them. Children those, who had gone 
majebu (2) bakuki.(13) jakukaka (9) bango, baikadgwana (14) 
mushrooms fled, When they had fled they, they met with 


mweti monene, nkombo tr (15) J€ngwlwpgenda. wawi (16) mwand 
a tree big, name thus Yengolongonda, One child 


amobeti (17) lokata mpr mwete mokwei (5) o nse. bango 
hit it ablow and the tree fell to the ground. They 
banso babai(5) © — dgikolo 


dga mwete mwnamei batu 
all climbed on the top 


of the tree that one. People 
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banamei, banjkolo dgiebu (15) badgadgi (1) 0 nsind ja 
those, owners mushrooms sat down on the roots of 


mwete. mwete mwango nsina nene (1%) be:. (20) mokondgi | wa 
the tree. Tree it roots big very. The chief of 


bango akodgi(l3) tr: bo:ke (21) bato bakende nekakwa (fi) 
them eid thus: some men that they go to take 


mweja, bo:ko(21) bakwa (22) mbeki na mambenga mpo 


fire, some that they take pots with pepper thing 
tr(23)  babalamba. (24) jaindaka (9) butu, 
thus that they cook them. When had darkened the sun, 
banamei bakuki (25) na kjao mboka ango (26) wa bango. 
those fled at night into the village(s) father of them. 
batu banamei (1) babakililililili (27)  baibadga. (25) 
The people those pursued them the women. 
baibadgwa (2%) we. mbia badgongi (25) 0 


They did not catch them _not. Afterwards they returned to 


mboka ja bango. dgibandga  dgiidgi (30) bonamei. (51) 


the village(s) of them. The story is finished thus. 
NoTEs 


(1) bangondo, sing. ngondo, a handsome young woman. bangondo 
nsambo is also the name of the Pleiades. 

(2) bakendeke — ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense of 
kende, to go. ba-, pers. pron. pref. referring to bangondo ; a-, tense pref. ; 
kende, verb-stem ; -ke, tense suffix. 

N. The final object of kende, to go, and ja, to come, immediately 
follows the verb: bakendeke mayebu, they went-to fetch-mushrooms ; 
bayei dgikambo, they have come for a palaver. 

(3) badgwaka < ba-a-dgwa-ka, remote definite past tense of dgwea, 
to get, to find. ba-, pers. pron. pref. referring to bangondo; a-, tense 
prefix ; dgwa, verb-stem ; -ka, tense suffix. N. Verbs in -a have 
-ka as tense-suffix, those in € have -ke, and those in 9 have ko. 

(4) be, adverb, very. dginene be, very big. 

(5) bakei, indef. past tense of ke, to go- Likewise : bakwei, from 
kwa, to take: mokwei, from kwa, to fall ; and babai, from ba, to climb. 
Cf. lok. na nk., note (16). 
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(6) nekadgwa, future infinitive of dgwa, to get, to find. nek«-. 


infinitive future prefix. Likewise: nekabuna, from buna, to fight: 
and nekakwa, from kwa, to take. 

(7) dgo:ko < dgioko, a certain one. dgocko dgiebu. The regula 
word-order has been inverted. CE. wowi mwana and boko bat» 
instead of mwani wawi and batu boko < baoke. Note. In storie: 
this inversion is very usual, 

(5) badgipidgi, indef. past tense of pila, to pull out. ba-, pers. 
pron. pref. referring to baygonda; dgi-, pers. pron. pref. object \ohttag 
to dgiebu. Note. In Mabale 14+ d= dgi: pidgi < pili. Likewis 
badgadgi, they sat, from dgala, to sit, and akedgi, he said, from kolo. 
to say. 

(9) japilaka < e--pila-ka, remote past def. tense of pila. ©- 
pref. referring to esika, place, moment: a-, tense prefix ; pila, ver! 
stem ; -ka, tense suffix. Likewise: jakukaka and jaindaka, remot« 
def. past tenses of kuka, to fly, and inda, to darken. 

(10) mobuluygani, indef. past tense of bulungana, to be disturbed, 
to tremble. The causative form is bulinginia, to disturb, to shake. 
bulinginia < bulungania, with regressive assimilation, The suffix 
1s -ia. 

(11) banamei, demonstrative of the 
enclitic emphatic suffix. 

(12) babakendeke — ba-ba-a-kende-ke, remote definite past tense 
of kende, to go. The first ba- is the relative pronoun subject, the 
second the pers. pron. pref., both referring to bana; a-, tense prefix ; 
kende, verb-stem ; -ke, tense suffix. 

(15) bakuki, indef. past tense of kuka, to fly, Likewise badgadgi 
and akodgi, indef. past tenses of dgala, to sit, and kolo, to say. 

(14) baikadgwana, successive tense of dgwana, to meet with one 
another. ba refers to bang ; ika-, tense prefix ; dzwana, reciprocal 
form of dgwa, to fet, to find. 

(15) tr, citative adverb, thus, so. Also found in Mbudza and in 
Bobangi and usually preceded by a pronoun to make a quotation. 
Mabale: pkumba jo tx, the tortoise he thus; Bobangi: mokénzi 
jeje té, the chief he thus; Mbudza : andonge a tz, the tortoise, he 80. 
In Swahili, it only survives in the quasi-interjection ati! whereas, 
in Luganda, it is also used, as nti, to introduce a quotation. White- 
head, in his Bobangi Grammar and IMetionary, p. 122, gives: “ été, 
s<¥-, as, that, thus. It is usually abbreviated inte % with the 

Pronoun, when the verb to Say or to speak should be understood.” 








second form (in -na); mei 1 
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It appears from the above examples that the original use of ti 
seems to be forgotten and that it has become an adverb. 

Mabale, however, has a particle jets (thou thus) used in the sense 
of “say; e.g. moto mosu: te ajei, jetz tomeki nebenda bwato o 
mokidgi, when another man will come along here, say we could try 
to carry the canoe ashore. Is not t, the verb, with the meaning 
“say” or “do thus”, usually followed by a “ Lautbild” or merely 
a gesture, as we still get it fully conjugated in Sesuto, Nyanja, and 
Zulu (u-ku-ti) # 

(16) wawi <o-awi. The numeral one is «wi; it takes the 
pron. prefix 0, to agree with class I. 

(17) amobeti, indef. past tense of bete, to hit. @-, pers. pron. 
pref. subj. referring to mwana; mo-, pers. pron. pref. obj. referring 
to mwett. 

(18) bankolo, sing ykolo, possessor. bapkolo dgiebu. After 
nkolo the possessive particle is omitted. Compare Swahili: mwenjt 
intfi, the lord of the country, mwenjr mali, a rich man (a man of goods). 

(19) mwetr mwango, nsina nene be:. In this sentence mweti 
mwango is the subject and nsina nene be: the predicate, mene < 
nnene. Some say inene, but the prefix here isn with strong # resonance. 

(20) boko < baoka is the indef. pronoun, some, certain. boka ... 
boko = some, .. . others. 

(21) bakende. Subjunctive of kende, to go. 

(22) bakwa. Subjunctive of kwa, to take. 

(23) mpo tr, in order to; literally matter, affair, reason thus. 

(24) babalamba. Subjunctive of lamba, to cook. The first 
ba- is the pers. pron. pref. subject and refers to batu, people, men ; 
the second ba- is the pers. pron. pref. object and refers to bana. 

(25) bakuki, indef. past tense of kuka, to fly. badgongi, indef. 
past tense of dgonga, to come back. 

(26) 0 mboka aygo wa bango, at their father's. Comp. 0 mboka 
Ja ango wa bango, at the village of their father. 

(27) bakilililililili, they pursued (them) with haste. Indef. past 
tense of a verb, probably kila, with reduplication of the syllable li. 
Cf. kilingana, to take to flight. 

(28) baibadga, the women. < basi-badga. Sing. moi < mosi, e.g. 
moi-dzamba, an inhabitant of the forest, pl. baidgamba. 

(29) baibadgwa. Negative indef. past tense of dgwa, to get. 
ba-, pers. pron, pref. subject referring to batu ; 1, negative tense prefix ; 
ba-, pers, pron. pref. object referring to baibadga. 
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(30) dgiidgzi, indef. past tense of ila, to finish. dgi-, pers. pro 
pref. subj. referring to dgibandga. 

(31) bonamei, so, in this way; practically the demonstrativ« 
pronoun of the bo- class, second form (in -na). 


StrorY OF THE SEVEN Younc GIRis 

Seven young girls set out to gather mushrooms. They saw a gre" 
many. They wanted to get a very big mushroom, and they pick! 
one, They had hardly done so, when the whole earth began ‘ 
tremble. The whole village took their spears and shields and went ' 
fight with the children who had picked the mushrooms, and who no" 
took to flight. As they fled they met with a big tree, called Yeng 
longonda. One child hit it a blow and the tree fell to the grown. 
All of them climbed to the top of the tree and the owners of the mus!’ 
rooms sat down on the roots of the tree. The roots of the tree we'' 
very big. The chief said to the people: * Let some men go and fete 
fire, and others take pots with pepper, that we may cook them.” 
When the night came the girls fled to the village of their father. 
The people pursued them hotly. They did not catch them. Ther 
upon they returned to their village. That's the end of the story. 








THE ORIGIN OF THE PINE-CONE DECORATION OF THE 

IMAMZADEHS OF KHUZISTAN 
By J. M. Unvana 
(PLATE ¥VI) 
pes ‘¢ the land of imamzadehs or “the tombs of saints“. 
| Nearly every little town in this country 1s the fortunate possessor 
of one or more imamzadehs, to which hundreds of pilgrims come all 
the year round from far and near. The tomb, or very often a simulacre 
of the tomb, as in the ease of a good many imamzadehs no saint lies 
buried in it, forms its chief part, its sanctuary. There is hardly a 
sign of its orientation, except that the saint is buried with his face 
in the direction of the Kibleh. The shrine in which the tomb is placed 
is generally decorated by a dome. To this the imamzadehs of the 
province of Khuzistan in the south-west of Persia form a remarkable 
exception. They have all a tall cone, surmounting the flat roof of 
the shrine. ‘This cone resembles a pine-cone with its series of 
shallow niches, which forms its only decoration. It ends ina short 
pointed metallic rod adorned with four metallic balls. This gilt 
ornament is common to most of the mosques and Muhammadan 
shrines. 

The use of this pine-cone decoration in the imamzadehs of Khuzistan 
is not, I think, merely due to an architectural peculiarity. It is to 
be traced to Jewish influence, which was preponderant in Khuzistan 
up to the twelfth century of the Christian era. Benjamin of Tudela 
reports the existence of a considerable Jewish colony of seven thousand 
souls in Susa in his time (a.p. 1160-1173). Again, according to a 
tradition, Shuster, which succeeded to the importance of Susa after its 
downfall, was entirely inhabited by Jews. They are said to have 
accepted Islam en masse. If we consider the Susiana of the 
great Achaemenian monarchs, we see that after the liberation of 
the Jews from the Babylonian captivity many of their great men, 
like the prophet Daniel and others, not only lived in Susiana, but also 
held high positions at the Achaemenian court residing at Susa. 
Allusions to prove this are not rare in the Old Testament. 

The origin of this pine-cone decoration is most probably to be traced 
directly to the nefeshes of the Nabataeans and indirectly, only as 
regards this form, to the baetulus of the Phoenicians. The word 
baetulus, Greek BairvAos, 18 of Semitic origin—beth él “* the house of 
God”, It was employed generally for all sacred stones, but particularly 
for conic or ovoid, sometimes even for pyramidal ones. They are 
mostly considered to be of mysterious origin, like aeroliths, and as 
such they commanded the awe, admiration and adoration of primitive 
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peoples as divine residences of gods. The cult of baetuli was larg:!: 
spread among the Phoenicians, and among peoples influenced |» 
Phoenician civilization (Perrot et Chipiez, Histoire de [Art dev 
rAntiquité. Tome II], Phénicie et Cypre, Paris, 1885, p. 59). 

This cult of baetuli was very flourishing in the eastern provine:: 
of the Roman empire in spite of the diffusion of Greek civilizativ 
and culture. Tacitus says that in his times Astarte-Aphrodite wa. 
worshipped in her celebrated temple of Paphos represented by a con: 
(Tacitus, History, ii, 3). The great goddess of Byblos is similar'; 
represented by a cone, as is evident from the reverse of a coin of Byblo- 
struck in the reign of Macrinus. The sacred stone is erected in tl: 
centre of a court encircled by porticos. This was the most celebrat«! 
baetulus of Phoenicia, Heliogabalus is reported to have been pric=' 
of the black stone of Emessa before he became emperor (Herodia», 
v, 5). This cult of baetuli was not restricted to the Syrian coast, 
but was spread through the whole of Syria up to the last days « 
paganism (Perrot et Chipiez, op. cit., p. 60). 

The dead are considered in all ages to lead an ultramundane |! 
and to possess supernatural powers. They are feared and respecte’ 
not seldom as demi-gods, and thus they become objects of a speci 
cult. Stones are erected in their honour, to which offerings are brough'. 
These stones, or cippi as they are called, are generally ovoid 0 
pyramidal like baetuli, and are raised on a pedestal. A number © 
small cippi were discovered in the necropolis of Sidon. They wer’ 
mostly ex-votos like those found in Malta and at Carthage. It seem: 
that in their essential character they serve the same purpose as baetuli. 
They represent the dead who are demi-gods, whereas the baectuli 
represent gods. The cippi were erected by the Phoenicians and by 
peoples influenced by Phoenician civilization. They were sprea‘ 
as far east as the Bakhtyari Mountains, where on an isolated rock 
near the Teng i Saoulek there is a series of bas-reliefs of the Parthian 
period, one of which, according to George Rawlinson, represents the 
Worship of a cippus by a Magian priest (Rawlinson, The Sixt! 
Oriental Monarchy. London, 1873, p. 393). 

At the beginning of the Christian era ik Cippus was attached to 
every Phoenician tomb. It is a small cube on: which « cylindrical 
stone column is erected. The latter is decorated at its further end with 
areas leaves and other ornaments, The name and age of the 

CVEEY hatenann Ot the base. A cippus was found at the foot of 
Phagus that was not violated. Sometimes the cippus 
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formed the integral part of the sarcophagus. It 1s cut out in low 
relief on one of the smaller sides of the sarcophagus. This latter 
custom reminds us of the Muhammadan custom of erecting on the tomb 
of a man a small stone column decorated with a turban or a garland 
of flowers, according as the tomb appertains to a man or 4 woman 
(George Contenau, La Civilisation Phénicienne, Paris, 1926, p. 279). 

Sometimes, as in the case of the sarcophagus of Um-el-Awamid, a 
cippus mounted on a pedestal forms a sort of an altar erected in front 
of the sarcophagus. Such altars are not rare in Tyre. At these altars 
sacrifices for the dead were offered. It is possible that the small 
cippi found at Sidon were placed in front of the tomb itself, as is evident 
from a tomb of Tharros in Sardinia (Perrot et Chipiez, op. cit., fig. 175 
and fig. 174). In this connexion two monuments erected in the plain 
of Amrith in Phoenicia near the famous caves of Amrith are worth 
mentioning. They are cippi of a very elaborate design, one ovoid 
and the other pyramidal, placed near each other on the outside of 
the subterranean tombs of the rich. They are called El-Awdmid-el- 
Megazil or “ spindle-columns" or only El-Megazil or “ spindles "- 
“'The ovoid cippus is a masterpiece as regards its proportion, elegance 
and grandeur,” says M. Renan, who judged it from the restoration 
of M. Thobias, It is about 9.50 m. high. It has a round base, flanked 
on all four sides by four lions with their back to the massive column, 
so placed that only their heads are visible. A cylindrical column 
surmounted by a hemisphere is raised above it. This forms a gigantic 
monolith cippus. Two garlands formed of sixteen big denticles and 
pyramidal cuttings @ gradins encircle the column. Each garland 
protrudes about ten centimetres, thus forming with the base four 
storeys. The subterranean tomb is reached from this monument 
by means of fifteen steps. The second cippus is composed of two parts, 
the square base and a sort of a cylindrical monolith with a band in 
the middle and a pyramidon with five facets crowning it (Perrot et 
Chipiez, op. cit., pp. 151 seq. and p. 149, fig. 94). 

The nefeshes erected over the tombs of the Nabataeans are, I think, 
comparable, at least in their form, to baetuli and cippi, from which 
they are undoubtedly borrowed. But they are no longer the representa- 
tions of gods and demi-gods to whom sacrifices are offered. They are 
the representations of the material soul, of the spirit of the departed, 
which is supposed to reside near the dead body (cf. Syria, vol. viii, 
3, p. 261 seq.), ‘Abd-‘Obadath, the Nabataean strategos, erects two 
nefeshes over a tomb, one for his father Ithaibel and the other for his 
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son Ithaibel, who were killed in the war between Aretas IV and Herod: 
Antipas. The inscription which mentions this fact is dated a.p. ‘7 
(Corpus Inseriptionum Semiticarum. 196). The spiritual Boul, 
the ruah, is never represented by the Nabatacana. 

The famous “tomb of Absalom” in Jerusalem, which is hardly olde 
than the Seleucide period, according to M. Perrot (Perrot et Chipie:. 
op. cit., Tome IV, Judée, etc., p. 278) is surmounted by a sort of & 
truncated cone, bulging out at the base, from which flames (?) 1 
emerging. Is it not possible to interpret this cone as a nefesh erect! 
over the tomb? In that case this nefesh would be doubly interestin:., 
firstly as it would give us an idea of the nefeshes of the Nabataca 
tombs, of which it would be the precursor, and secondly as it woul’ 


approach the form of the pine-cone decoration over the imamzadel: 
of Khuzistan. This peculiar pine-cone shape is most probabls 


derived from the famous stalactite decorations of Persian architecture 

To sum up this paper, the pine-cone decoration of the shrine of the 
tomb of Daniel in Susa, and those of other imamzadehs of Khuzistan. 
shows the influence of the Jewish architectural tradition which 
produced “the tomb of Absalom”. Similar pine-cone decoration 
is also found in ‘Iraq, where Jewish tradition was very powerful 
as late as the twelfth century av. The domes of the imamzadehs 
of the rest of Persia go back certainly to the Sassanian architectural 
tradition, which is still kept up in Persia and other countries working 
under the influence of the Persian tradition. This is 80 
persistent that the new imamzadeh of Dizful built about five years 
ago has a pine-cone decoration over the sanctuary. 

Finally, it must be remarked that in a site as old as Susa we see the 
two architectural traditions, Sasanian and Jewish, existing side by 
side, Besides the famous tomb of Daniel, Susa possesses two other 
imamzadehs, both reputed to be very old, which have and not 
pine-cones decorating their sanctuaries. It is interesting to note that 
when a new imamzadeh is built in Khuzistan the sanctuary is decorated 
invariably by a pine-cone, whereas in the case of the two old 
imamzadehs of Susa, which were recently rebuilt on their ancient sites, 
the sanctuaries are surmounted by domes as of old. Susa, though 
it had lost jts importance as the chief centre of 5 huzistan already 
in the time of Shapur I, retained its prestige as a considerable town 
in Sasanian times. It must have, therefore, possessed a couple of 
hre-temples, which like many others were either turned into mosques 
wx Mnamzadehs by the Zoroastrians converted to Islam: 








THE BIRTH OF LORIK 
(WAGAHI TEXT) 
“ Edited by Sin Grorce A. GRIERSON 

c has been my happy privilege to contribute a paper to the volume 

» of Indian Studies lately published in honour of my old friend 
Professor Lanman.? It was an English translation of the Indian legend 
of the Birth of Lorik, and, in the following pages, I endeavour to 
complete the presentation by giving the original text on which that 
translation was founded. 

In the Province of Bihar, and in the United Provinces of Agra 
and Audh, the Gowalis (Gépalakas) or Ahirs (Abhiras) are well known 
as an important pastoral tribe. Their caste-profession is cattle- 
keeping and selling milk and its products, and, though the milk they 
sell is not always free from suspicion—witness many proverbs—they 
are, as a body, looked upon with some consideration. There is a 
famous tribal legend concerning an Ahir named Lirik that is very 
popular among them, and the long folk-epic describing his birth and 
adventures is sung at all their festivals. A Bihir proverb runs :— 

ketnd Ahirad hahi siyana 
Lorik chari na gawahi dna. 

‘“ However learned an Ahir be 
Nothing but Lorik singeth he.” 

In the cold weather of 1888-9 I found myself in camp at Rajauli, 
the traditional scene in the Gaya District of the birth and early 
adventures of this Lorik, and succeeded in getting copies of two 
recensions of the whole huge poem, taken down from the mouths of 
two reciters of repute. In the present paper I confine myself to 
giving the text of the first canto, as translated in the Indian Studies 
above referred to. In the former article, I dealt with the poem from 
the point of view of a student of Indian religions, and showed how, 
among the peasants of Northern India, the worship of Indra has still 
persisted, in the face of the Vaignava and Saiva cults of the city 
classes. The present text will, I hope, be found to be of interest to 
students of Indian languages. 

The poem is called a Git, or song, because, in recitation, it 1s sung 
or, rather, chanted: but, although uttered in measured phrases, 16 
cannot be said to be in verse. Like other folk epics of northern 


1 Indian Studies in Honor of Charles Rockwell Lanman, Harvard University 
Press, 1929, pp. 243 f- | 
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India, it is composed in short sentences, the length and general awir- 
of each of which are governed by the convenience of the singer - 
breath and by the rhythm of the chant, Whatever these shor 
sentences are, they are certainly not metrical verse, whether w: 
measure by accent, by length of syllables, or by counting syllabir 
instants, | 
The language of the poem, of course, varies from place to place. 
As recorded for me it was naturally couched in the dialect of the 
Gaya district, that is to say, in the Magahi dialect of the Bihari 
language, which, with a few slight irregularities, is the same as that 
described in vol. iii of my Seven Grammars of the Dialects and Sul- 
dialects of the Bihari Language, and on pp. 30 ff. of vol. v, pt. ii, of the 
Linguistic Survey of India. Very few examples of this dialect have 
hitherto been printed. Here and there, as might be expected in « 
widely known poem of this description, we come across borrowing: 
from other dialects, as, for instance, the word raiira (< rajakulaka-} 
(225), the polite Bhojpuri form of the pronoun of the second person. 
Such irregularities will give rise to no difficulty, nor will the frequent 
nasilization of final yowels, which, as a rule, is not recorded in the 
grammars, | 
Attention may be drawn to the very common use of interjections, 
usually little more than pleonastic, Note, however, that Ad is used 
in addressing a male, and g@ when addressing a female. Ai ré daiba, 
literally, “‘ What, O Fate!” is a common equivalent to our “* Lo and 
behold!" or “ What do you think happened next!’ A typical 
Magahi interjection is rz,0! In other parts of India the use of this 
word is more or less insulting, and, except in abuse, its employment 
is prohibited by good manners. But, even in ancient times it was 
noted as a word of customary conversation in Magadhi Prakrit, 
and in the modern speech of the Magadha country, or Magah, it is 
very common, and, especially in interrogative sentences, is used 
without the slightest tinge of disrespect. There are many stories 
based on this peculiarity of the Magahi dialect. For instance, we 
have the verse -— 
Magah dés hai Kaiiean-puri 
dés bhala hai, bhakha buri. 
rahalti Magah, kahali pet 
tekard-la ka marabe, ri. 
ot aig eompare the Pritkrta-kolpatary, 


on “la jz, Tt tala ii, 28 (Miagadhi section), atibidhand . 


somewhat similar use of rz in modern Bengali. 
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‘“ Magah land is a golden scene ; 
The country’s fine, but the speech 1s mean. 
_T lived there once, and henee my ‘ré’. 
Why do you drub me, ré, Sir, pray ‘ ° 
"The unfortunate speaker of this doggerel had once lived in Magadha, 
and had acquired the habit of using “ ré" in every sentence, In some 
other part of India he does this and gets a drubbing for the insult ; 
yet, so ingrained is the habit that, even while apologizing, he utters 
the objectionable word. 
The text is printed in two versions, as given by the two different 
reciters. They differ considerably, but are mutually complementary. 
For further particulars, see the article in Indian Studies. 


| Baas | 

ara ay Hewar Bk ATAT ESTA | TST fe frat Sat FAA | 
izuaa & arias arat Fees | HEAT a afefrar aac aizaaa 
ly. crm teers feta Saat | 24t Zea ata HAA Tae | 
Zal THAT BEAT TIS ATA HRA! Ca HT CEM TS ata Hae | 
wa at Weare CIs ATA HAA | 90 | ATT AT wel at gaat & 
acal ata awa | tifa at He Ceae aM Ae STAT A | AIT AT 
wet wax eat Bt ara ST | VRE ATA STE ET CTH ACT SCTE 
pe at axes wet cafeferer 1 9u | Ht ae aH a HT BCT 
ware Z| 

cfaat uft axa H ansaar | faes Bfa Tae FT TETAS 
ai wa mkt ase zfear wfrar arse | Hea Shear Zar 
afaat aaawar | 20 | QUT Tae Wal SATA ST! ATAT ATAT 
zat tzcas care #1 a fan Za ony EAT! WA ATE 
aradt work ar ee afeat ey | at veatsat wT ate es 
zat Zea ET | 2M | AAT Bare WS Zavt tec-<ufras | 74 
aa atar et cet-oifaaa | qa 8 ga et mTat gece | fara 
aagfcar at mit waee eet i avett afefrat eT Gat ae 
$3 | 301) um av aca SF mat Saas | Fo MTT aaa ATA 
Waa facaa ) watt aca at wat eaas i ® arat 434 
izuaa aft avas #1 axdl @ aafeat a Sal CSAs 34) 

ayaa guy ot ara SzeH | HST ETA ST TS ATE TST 
NTT | axae STMT wea TSuel FT Zara BT | AS ATA ATAE 
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av arat tam | gael FH quel safest Sfaaqr Fi go! ates 
afefval waur @ ated Fi ayett aces tra atad @ | FAT 
utas F eztaa FH 1 gael tefaws H tetas A! are 
Hafeas ca Ataa Ft e4| SIT WESM Eq ATTA WTA | 
at tat aft wewdl tecraa ecare | Aatt ware FT Za Ze 
ex | STAY HEAT CTH Letra Seared SB CATT See ATA ys" 
ware #1 i uo | tira ufc afafar a desta HW ted | 
are at wel amt Set cam & ara Bt | pel afaar atlas a7 
ata B|0e a wees HE <cafafear FT) awa A Mare a ® 
BUS | 44 | vee afaar aya ea ara ara | 

aq wet aft SCs Ta Ata BT | o-aTat a ae Za" 
Seal 42 1 aaa aft 4 seas ca Ata wae | aatt Safes 
Reta Zee eat | Go 1 gael Ft gael afest sfrat Wi aTTE A 
aa% Tetraa 4 1 at HT afedt gf aa el aifeare FT! 
SITE VT BIH TS SCAT Frat Ezra Al are arae Zea 
ate FH 1 éu wat feare gem Zee geri wa ara Frat ZT 
eT et Frey eT Geet Arar tees 1 vey at Bawa ATT 
Saraet | a-aait 4 Fae Zag weal Wz | 901 U HET wey" 
SIS ACA HWA TH ETI aa ata Stee ara Ezta | FAz! 
a gael afest sfrar 1 wet ueadt @ aeat dz at AT afes 
ae} Sam aft Bxr ars | on | qatt aafaar qqat za° Fi! 
gadt et geet wear ters | vet at wewat aw ufaaras | 
Daa safsat Hat gt Ze att 1 set qaras FAT meal 
421501 wet Baar ga ET ULas | paat wafaaT tees ee 
ATC | ST ET ceca Gifs Hae aaa ey faarfe eri aact waleaT 
CEH Saat | wet Gam fas F awa wei cy) St a afet 
ae 4 Hae aris fraret et | waa Seaqet ara ¢etA 

att oft cecran at tae ex | ah adi faac e WEA 
WE | EH aarae gt Sat Tea St | eo 1 Mt Tt erat gqaae Az7 
394 | Ste ae uftal et dea aq) arcet ae ufcat a 
WaTS® EAR WEA MEM ay | Ie Sea ufcat ak eT ATA 
wal | aet anfe feat aarae ex meat Hes eu 1 Zfeat arf 
a3aT 45TS° €f! afta arfz aca warae ex i era arfz 
Sat Sarge BX WET Hz | dice at ufcat wares EE Az" 
Slebitare 
_ 100) Matt Sate wea We Sat eam ad} Bae ex! aT 
Rem weet wet gee Gi gee @ afer gent 
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ec) gat ga agar gaa) | Xs wee waa ATS TTA 
eat 1qou1 at 2 ata ae ate Ba aa Aa aatt wafaar 
ane wa SEMI yaa 1 gre sat Gam 4 | aa aCe Wa 
are Marga EAE | ATS UT AAC AT TAT UTAE | 9901 ST HTH 
Saas arac Gaafcar T 1 axel Gaafcat Fea FAN | 
aft aft qaafcar gear Gta et | ATX zial see wel fA 
weal Az ATs ET | 

gad & wards gear ae 1 994 | ATT zeal Wat AETe4 
BaaTTt | eft gfe wees geafcar gem ata ex! aT Ff 
acai aeeY wet faa WHAT Ae ATA ET! FAS qaqa Batt 
agus | at to aKar Hae Tear aes F AT aT! 920 | BhSM 
gaat Stam arat HETSea Wa | ST BEAT SSeS FTA ael ez 
Fr 1 aay wa What aae arse Ex STAT AETST WS | OTT TE 
aqaa vat HErea Wa | ST Uo SxaT AESA EMT Waa TATE 
er iq2u | ad ara Sree Tea HEIST AAT | BAA ET Gre ATA 
aeiza wa | afaadt gwar eet axe aTet | al 1 HES FET 
came weal He | aatt wefaat wees <7 eat | 930 1 aaet 
% qaet afer faa #1) wet Get EAT ET apat az | at a 
ztar eas KecTas STANT ET | AT ATA araq zat gear eT! 
Ua oft da HTaT ET WET ACIS | 934 | ama erat afeat wet 
saraere | wet wie Bit Sa wel Ses CH | pa ara 
qaal aaa | ft % exalt Fax BAT HEIST AAT eT | STM 
afeat Saxe aTat HEIST WA | 980 | at t tat weal We WA 
ax aeUE BT ea WEA AS VERA | Tahs Hifeat TIFT 
2at <em et | aa ara atae Sat TUT ET | wat aa ecfrat 
axa weaT AZ 1 4g4 | ate SEAT ae ata yaa Us eT | 
aa aat avae ST Seal az aaet a gael Sat Geet TT 
ga 4 acas qzua Oa 8 eas | AT TET awa ya 
Bu ei Zas | 

quo | wae @ wane Bat Zea WHEAT Ae | TT SEAT 
Say Hae KzeraH STANT ET EH ate AA VAT AE | ATE 
S are Hae Kea HA | ST STE He TST IAT TT ETH 
await Saiz Yeta sae EAT | Ha aa UeATa® BT ATaT Cae | 
Saat gaa Bat axwet 7) at 4 faa aia waey WEAT AE 
ala WH | wal dive ux Hae eas KeTIAM AAT | 9601S GM 
Sara Beat Gifeare Ht sire wae ATCT aay 1 aT Sha 
Star 8 waa wate BT | Ba Ase TzTIAM Tis 4 ata eT 7 
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aa adit Gear @ @ are? #1 964 | BTaT HEAT Fa tet 
ATAT & BAH Hay ACe SAT | Hay AL ATHY ATa ae Sas ATT: 
e4S | AAT Ha WA ATe° HAE | AE Gat BTS FS BET! 
Wz 1990 1 Wa afew? daa ¢ecraa are eT facra FF | 

aa ATaT Tee aTaT KeCaeT | gaeT toga) WHA Ae | 
ATT Hifewse afew Saat 1 at t Fae wel ara ywRA TI 
eT 19041 Wa aTa atax weal 4 1 atfea aifead weal Az 
aTH° 8f | ee ATS Byicar wa waa ET wea Ae | TA! 
Wael sat kata) | wat Gta afeat saradta i qo | Wet 9 
fafa et eet eels | Sat aT eH eT faaras! aT FT Ce 
fafa eet swat a} era #1 | Ua afaar seat Ae Stee UT | AS 
ara Atay ater Xzcwey | 9cy | gael T gael T weal Az 
asa 4 safe feasdia | datt aafeat BEAT Ae Fae BTS 
gvet et gaat arar tecadt 1 ovat safcar ee ai 
fews | 9¢0 | of at axa at afeat faagte | a-arit % 27a! 
faya WAH Sls eet HIT | await Stat fafcaar ata W at 
fraser | atte ay uftat ket Hat | At aTCHT ae F faye 
aya SH arHss | 9eu | Zu fafcar wea Yeta ATAS | 
are faftar aqar W fe & aces | Gx grt fafcar Afea 
fragta | we fad? aray tetaet | oar F fafaa are * 
frase? | 200 | aa-arait wel ga Fas ATA yas SH eT | aah 
4 gael ais arnt watt ater | gre a ate eat aet 
fraaey | at 8) aral teca ata ga gas ara weT WET 8a 
ET! We ET fraey atar ¢ecwET 1 204 | Saat fafcar yea 49 
SUS Fret | Aout fafcar yea qaw was ga S ware H 
are afta a3 gafadl gas) Aavt alfaaqr wean ATT 
foraets | aT eT eeca aa ef ata 2a Sa FT| 

299 | Stoe gal arat tec | we aram aatt wane | 
We Ase UST osaey | we U aeae we ten afcer WATT | 
Wt Skat axe BIT Hea wauet Sara FT 1 294 | ATA aT 
afeay fraree ex | at fra axar ard waudt Zara a1 ute 
fora ex faye waa dtg erat HT i aa fra x Gig ATAT | 
want ate ere & ats axa fara ex 1 220 | aa at fara” 
eX erat faftaar gt 1 aa at fafar aver fae x 1 aatt 
eatear kexa Sao eet i gal & gag wear dz 1 vet ATT 
pas Tal Arc 4 fae B31 224) eat Tat Ht ATT ae 
ara Sl att wea ze fre Set om gu & are | = ea mee 
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auga Hrd Haas 1 St To WeAT WE ae AT ATT Ga ATE ET! 
aa at farqe Se STAT ESTA | 230 | TST & UlEA Fase ANAT | 
aee’ area ex ae Sax WT ae Geet) vet fafcar gas ATT 
yen Hf arce afce aa aes FC 1 ae A Afeafrat Te Tee 
eu) arcat afca tara aa aca fanere | 294! Tat eT ATS 
Sfafrat ara wee et | ace afta qyat asat! ws fica 
yaa Haat uraa aaa | watt aifaat aaa fra t efaws | 

asi at fafaa ceca Zaaet | ago | TA ATKT BAT TIM 
fae ex 1 aa pa wafaat 2 at fragt | at < EKaT BS 
avta faaa atcat TAaTT BT | 

faaa usa aa Aaa | Aa afeaT Bas Teafcar ET | 24 
sifee areferar wife wheat #1 aC eeat fatcar yea 
@ er waa BT) 8a ure fafcar yea Be saree | gas SIT 
qa Saax | AG UTA wat adt B quae | tuo | gAL aaaAT 
seat iz tetas F | fas yaa aia EA arfaas | at 4 
qven aval ata Wo Waart Has F 1 ATeT atefaa aret afta 
i at & eear WEA Ae ATH Tet Wars BT 1 WW | We AT AS 
agin aifear Ha qe gees a) Ht za at SEA AE 
AaSt WSATT BT | Wa AT qufaal ATA AaaT | TEAM STANT 
acat wasear | Ta % AAT EX WHAT AT | REO lat © exaT 
gat ara uray aries SINT | 


In the following verses, which were collected from a different 
reciter, much of the preceding matter is repeated. They commence 
with invocations to Rama and to Durga. 

Sac UH UA SESET UH CA | Ua TH AS A TT 
at Sar ford a 29 aati wet Mt & Aasdt aret at & frst 
4 sor | ara att glace Barat wrath | zea | TEM qt 
Saat aT | tfa alata | 

aa ala azae Zea at | tet Mt RATT AHAT ata Waa | 
ata waa 4 oF at aqaa arc Ra | ata AH dtar aria 
am | 290 | Aa ata HAH 4 BS % gum afaara 44 | azu1 
aac ufet a 1 ara At H BIT GET BITE F TSE EO 
Bae AIK | ATS THAT LSTA H FATE ALTA STT | R04 | 
alat UAT Ezra aa ZaAt 4 Sa am aural | aa Teta Fa 
afedt Sr eas GUATER | ASA AGA ATCT USNS F ATA YAH 
a are afsara | 
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a4 S14 Soe ATA Sql Tet 4a BART | EH AAA UA! 
HVAT ATA WHA | eo | Ate ROTTE Bee A STE | VAT FTE 
faftae Se ACA Aw A | aT ETAT CTT Ua BS STE Te 
UST | US tal DAat WE WuA Geta | waa aries * 
aqtart WH ates ex | eu) ger aedl At at We | WS Fa 
axel qar Fy aE | Tra Etat & AAT HAT Sta | ST AT WHE 
WeTt | acfear arm & wefe wafa @ ufvar foarar | 200 
WS Wa Te HT a yt Sat & fafear faarag | aac a 
MU aa & Ae | weet wa fay wae west & are ait = 
aie | Daat afcart saret faacge arfaar wat Waa a STs Ae 
ace ay afrar & cae ex gare | ase afraqt & WTA’ FF 
ahaa | re at & fear F ya cra Tae we gare | Has 
EU & STS J ex ET 1 ve zac Aw eae afeat arate | 300 | 
a14 geen fata fa daar were fafa safe 2 ex Wa FaTH | 4 
Tafcat & ate ex aiel aa | & tee a eac afar ST! 

aa ALS Zea Letras W Het are aa Xet wa alee 
Wa 44a He Sate 1 30u 1 ay Heat qeat Tat Beles 
WAHT VAT | Te Cat HeISg Hay aa i aa Sia STAT FH FAT 
#45 Vat | va ete etre aft aa Hert ara | aca wat AW ATE 
SAK A ACL SI 1 3901 aa qe Haw waa & feat | 7 
agai FETA WM Gee gar afear a wen | ag gear ate Ufe 
SAHA UAT Te age EAT ATE ATA yw! e TTT ACT 
e8 4 S0SS ACA & AWA | 394 | FATT ala BAA ATA & HAA 
‘Aa Ha FT l ufeat aA war #4 Arar Zaar aetl-aTt maa | 
44 ARI 4a Age & aia Afe a area aa waa Aae WATT 
ZAM FTE SF GT Uy Sianga Arar aie Ae Za | 320 | 
4 ATH HAT ATG Zea Zag) At Gz i aa R arar Tear ATs 
SMe OCH Sete 1 BE AIT Arar ara @ aly & ate 24% 
datara | aret cra wrdt & adhar W wera aire Ha wa EST 
aa atat & fear da ae 1 seu 1 aa arar eects Ste FF 
watfaat & areal Ze ware) aa cra aa & Gafca afa WaT | 
73 TIM SA ATC GH? A WAT | aa ga Bee BTA Tae FAT 
girat & sig | axa axe eae az & He em gar | 990 1 ATF 
3 aqfear & & ayer TH em fanrc | aa arecat Saat aart & 
STCe Ae Urfuar & Beare stere | aa dice ae ufuat Aza 
WHS SAK | wa Te aa eet wae & fate | Ze ATT GT AA 
‘eta Sore ST | sau wfc feat arcr Sere fgasiye | 
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facal ufeca ater Zaa & & Grit | aa CifaaT AF aa feat 
at % ALAS EL AETT | AAET eT gaat attr aa ata | Saat 
azar W werat ur2et Aa | 340 | ark ATU STAR STTET 
faaite | wa we Cra Ha fant ae HH | As AT BETTS 
cae ARTE | BAR A YM ATCT BA ATG ATA | RATT ALAT ATT FZ 
acae ea fadtet 1 3g4! Wa ea AEC FF az at TIT 44S 
efaare | aa STH EE SS CTT HELA AYA | GAR A WELT 
4 qa EAT | CAC ATT & arerat wae wis faery | CATT 
va aa aT Sam UCIT | 340 | TS BC AICAT GH A FTE | 
wai AT BUST Say a faaare | aa Bat Fy az 3 ate aa | 
aa ETAT A Cre BC AAT SHAT STK | BST RT ST ATGT 
Zara faware | uu | aa Tia ae & Olga Sara aie | wa Us 
aft Baar weral at ade eta 4 | 

aa wera Mt urea HITT F WET! AT AT AIT! FLINT 
Gara & Ua | aa aTaT {AAT dfear uft Frat TET | 360! 
gutt aval Zam ae at eo Hf | ATA Ws aaa aia 
a & FAH 24° atx | waa StH AAT ZAM Sa WY AT ATT! 
gaa efeacal AGT eea Zoe SiG AT ATT! FHT AH AAT 
qaat gine WYK faate | 3641 aa HEAT AAT TA" EE AAT | 
aw ac faaas ara weit wgt Cra | Wel Get Aa faaas 
Sra | weit wa & Gist FSS efaare | EAT AAS TTA ATT F 
Sst | 3001 Garrat HA 4 Sas ATA FAC qzit | Bat 4ea 
& Zaz sqm rear arzt | BST Vise fase gias TaAT 
afae ara | grat were eas Mares S ars aay TH AE 
ara faszgt aaset @ YA | gou | aa trat aftat uft & 
stung wa & feat | Aa Sa HEAT BGA CaaS ATT FHT F 
ara HW i wa at afenat tea FST afgat aeTa H | ATT STR 
ac are @ wet acaal | wiz a Te Wg eT AT aET | EO | 
ast afgar wait WH a wet ATaEt | ATCT ACT EH aoa wet 
fafawa | ufem Cia STAI AGA THT FCAT AT arty | aa Ay 
arerat WT wei a af Bae | Tre & ATaT fra ex tt 24 
qarate | 35y | gare fa aeal eras FACT afta | 8a Zar 
af Ha fear Gees SC WS | ACAT NAT SAAT FATT GUE | 
aa afeqr aren & acH tie 74 | aa at afena Sits VEeT 
Ha | 300 | ace ara aiica Hae FHT | AF aia wr rat 
Sax Siew ace EX TSCA UC SE | WET GET ATCT BAT ST 
faarac gat gfa & aTica BIST FGA | 
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Tae Grorce Evmorrorovtos CoLtection CaTALOGUE OF THE 
Curnesr anp CorEAN Broxzes, SCULPTURE, Janes, JEWELLERY 
awp MiscELLANEous Onsects. By W. Perceval Yerrs. Vol. 1: 
Bronzes, Ritual and Other Vessels, Weapons, etc. 174 x 124, 
pp. xii + 89, pls. 75 + figs. 46. London: Ernest Benn, 1929. 
£12 12s. 

The long first chapter, “ Inscriptions on Bronzes ” in Mr. Yetts’ 
book is certainly by far the best introduction to the study of Chinese 
script and palwography that has been published so far. It is written 
with a strictly scientific exactitude and thoroughness, and at the 
same time it is easily read and interesting, with a good sense of what 1s 
essential and what can be left unsaid. 

Mr. Yetts starts with a review of the traditional opinion of the 
history and evolution of Chinese writing, such as is embodied in the 
wntroduction to the dictionary Shuo wén kie st by Hii Shen. Then 
the author gives a rapid survey of the recent discoveries, which have 
forced us considerably to modify our views. If it ought to have been 
obvious long ago that the traditions about the most ancient stages 
of the Chinese script are 50 Many myths, we now have to change our 
opinions still more radically, thanks to the discovery of the Honan 
oracle bones, The works of Lo Chén-yii, Wang Kuo-wei, Takata 
Tadasuke, and L. C. Hopkins now have to be taken into serious account. 

The detailed discussion of the “ six scripts ” is useful and necessary 
as a background for all that follows. I wish to point out, however, 
a statement which must be said to be erroneous or at least misleading. 
Mr. Yetts says (p. 9): “ Many words, formerly homophonous, have 
changed in pronunciation with lapse of time ; and so the Phonetic 
Compounds . . . no longer represent @ phonetic mode of script.” 
Instead of “ homophonous ” one should say “ nearly homophonous ”, 
for according to all linguistic experience there is a law—formulated 
by the “ Junggrammatici ” half a century ago—that the same sound 
combinations under the same conditions develop in exactly the same 
way. Hence, two words really homophonous in Archaic Chinese, 
say two different kap, could never develop into phonetically different 
forms in modern Chinese, so that one became, for example, ko and the 
other kao or something of that kind. They will always run along * 
together, whatever their evolution might be, so that both become 
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ko in Pekinese and both bép in Cantonese, etc. (except isolated devi- 
tions due to mixing of dialects). But if they were only nearly homo 
phonous, the result of a diverging evolution may prove disastrous, 1” 
the way Mr. Yetts has in view. A kap becomes a Pekinese ko, an! 
served as phonetic in a Aiap, which has become (Ajidp > kia >) chic 
in Peking—and then certainly the hie shéng character “ no longer 
represents a phonetic mode of script". Mr. Yetts ina very happy way 
brings out the results of recent researches, and adds materially © 
them himself, as, for instance, in the discussion of the existence of the 
writing brush already in the oldest script epochs. 

A much more dangerous topic is the question whether the various 
script types, ku-wén, great seal, small seal, ete., are to be considered 
as consecutive stages, in accordance with the traditional opinion, 
or as parallel and co-existing modes of writing. It is the fashion 41 
present to go very far in the latter direction, and Mr. Yetts unreservedly 
endorses the views of Lo Chén-yii to the effect that Li Si (or the 
experts which at his command made the small seal the standard 
writing of the Ts‘in dynasty—whether Li or his coadjutors were 
responsible for the actual detail work is of little importance) was 
only a standardizer, not an inventor, and only made obligatory a script 
form, which had been in use in Ts‘in for many centuries—indeed 
from Yin time, since thirty to forty per cent of the readable oracle 
characters agree with the small seal forms, Here Mr, Yetts concludes 
(p. 13): “In the light of the foregoing, it would seem rash to assume, 
as some have done, that Li Ssi and the other Ch'in standardizer 
failed to interpret old forms rightly, and consequently invented 
new characters. These supposed misinterpretations and novelties 
may have long been known in the west of China, where the State of 
Ch'in had for centuries exercised the chief power, Likewise, the 
alleged creation of phonetic compounds under the Ch'in seems open to 
question,”” 

This statement calls for objections in both its parts. That the 
Ts‘in standardizers did really distort the earlier characters, giving 
them altered elements which spoil the etymology, and that they thus 
were really “inventors” and not only standardizers, can be easily 
proved. Take, for instance, the word 4). The small seal makes it 
consist of 7] and fj (a “ bundle ” of days), whereas all bronze inscrip- 
tions, as far as I have been able to detect, make it (or its derivates) 
» from H and ©J (phonetic); and the oracle inscriptions have still 

another totally different character, identified as fi) by Wang Kuo-wel. 
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Wi has in the small seal two mouths (kow) at the top, but in the very 
numerous cases where this character ocurs in the inscriptions, you find 
two upward strokes ending in circles—something totally different 
from the “mouths” of the small seal (which were interpreted as 
phonetic by Hii Shén), Again “F (uf. 4F in the inscriptions) consists, 
in the small seal, of — and t¢, the latter having a A at the top. 
Among the hundreds of cases where you find this character in the 
Yin and Chou inscriptions, there is not a single case, as far as | know, 
where you can safely attest a A (ju) element in 4£. Many more cases 
could be adduced, but these will be sufficient. Since the small seal 
forms of these characters are entirely missing from the total material 
at our disposal from Yin and Chou time, we are certainly not entitled 
to guess that they “ may have long been known in the west of China”. 

As for the creation of new Jie shéng characters, it obviously went 
on, not only in Ts‘in time, but m Han time and for centuries into the 
Christian era. The number of characters in the Chou literature are only 
a few thousand. Hii Shén, having hunted eagerly and long for 
characters, managed to bring together a thesaurus of 10,526 characters, 
and the K‘ang-hi dictionary contains more than 40,000, It 1s of course 
impossible to suppose that all these myriads of characters (many 
of which are purely learned words) existed already in the Chou period. 

The truth about Li Si and his coadjutors will very likely prove to 
lie between the traditional opinion and the extreme one expressed 
by Mr. Yetts. A good half of the ancient characters used in Ts‘in 
(and probably in various courts) since time immemorial were simple 
and practical enough to be accepted without further ado, Such as were 
not, Li simplified, and happened now and then, in so doing, to distort 
their composition. Mr. Yetta deciphers his inscriptions in a highly 
interesting and instructive way. For the shorter ones he has ample 
support in similar inscriptions in the big Chinese repertories, for the 
longer ones he has been able to consult various modern Eastern scholars. 
But his own part is far from negligible. With great acumen anid fine 
“flair”? he chooses from the bewildering maze of interpretations the 
elements which seem most acceptable to a Western mind, and his 
commentaries, though brief, are very suggestive. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Yetts, who has shown himself, by this work, to possess 4 
thorough and scholarly acquaintance with the whole of the existing 
literature in this extremely difficult field, will carry on his researches 
and give us an extensive “ bronze epigraphy of China " for the Western 





student. Some very good materials for such a work Mr. Yetts gives 
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already in the present volume: the extensive bibliography of both: 
Chinese and foreign works on the topic. It is true that there exists 
a comprehensive Chinese bibliography 4> 4 7 & Ain shi shu mu 
by BY a #t Huang Li-yu (No. 74 in Yetts’ list). But as this 
appeared but recently, Mr. Yetts has had to bring together himsel! 
the great number of bibliographical data which he offers the student. 
And his list, so far as it goes, is superior to that of Huang inasmuch 
as it gives a deseription—short but to the point—of the works hie 
recommends. Mr, Yetts’ list is a good selection of the most important 
publications on the subject, and as a matter of fact nearly every work 
of greater importance has been recorded by him, One would 
like to add, nevertheless, two items which are quite important, especially 
as they are among those of which Wang Kuo-wei has made a useful 
index in his fl WH @& 3c 3f Ze (inthe F KE jt WH): 

jt oe He Rm BM Ts‘ung ku t'ang Kuan shi hiie, by & fA Hi 
Sit T*ung-po. 

aH it & eR RK RR King wu sin shi i ki wan shi, by 
S Me bf Chu Shan-k‘i, 

To the items on the Honan oracle inscriptions should be added the 
& POR PF 3C = Avei hia shou ku wén tsi (1917) by the Japanese 
scholar Hayashi (#k 2 iff). 

In the list of Western books I miss some important German publica- 
tions: B. Schindler: Die Entwicklung der chinesischen Sehrift aus 
ihren Grundelementen, (Ostas. Zeitschr. iii); B. Schindler: Die 
Prinzipien der chinesischen Schrifthildung, (ibid. iv); and A. Conrady : 
Die chinesischen Handachriften wad sonstigen Kleinfunde Sven Heilins 
in Lou-lan (1920). On the whole, however, the bibliography is quite 
exhaustive, and greatly enhances the value of Mr, Yetts’ beautiful 
work. 

When it comes to the question of collecting Chinese antiquities, 
it may be justly said that the earth can be divided into three main 
areas. The first may be named the home province, China and Japan, 
with the magnificent Government collection at Peking and private 
Chinese collections still not catalogued, and for this reason much too 
imperfectly known to Western connoisseu rs, Japan stands pre-eminent 
because of the wonderful art treasures of the Shosoin and the 
unparalleled Sumitomo Collection of bronzes. Second in age and 
importance comes Europe, with many collecting centres, Government 
museums a8 well as private collectors. The third region, of most 
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recent age but full of promising possibilities, is the United States of 
America. 

Hsiian-ho po ku t‘u lu, the illustrated catalogue of bronzes in 
Emperor Hui-tsung’s collection, is the prototype of catalogues of 
Chinese bronze vessels, and probably it is one of the earliest archieo- 
logical works handed down to our own time. Another imperial 
catalogue was published by the Emperor Ch‘ien Lung, and in more 
recent times grand-seigneurs like Tuan Fang and learned scholars 
like Lo Chén-Yii have carried on the tradition. In Japan the masterly 
publication dealing with the Shosoin treasures and the catalogue 
of the Sumitomo Collection of bronzes stand out as admirable modern 
contributions to the literature of art catalogues. Collecting in the 
American region is of too recent date for serious and systematic 
catalogue work to have started yet. It is still bent exclusively upon 
the conquest of art treasures, but the unlimited financial resources 
and the scientific spirit of the American students of Far Eastern Art 
is an ample guarantee that in due time our American colleagues will 
contribute their full share to the literature on the antiquities of Ancient 
China. 

Among the many collections of Chinese antiques in Europe only 
one, the Eumorfopoulos Collection in London, in view of the wealth 
of its material and the splendour of the Catalogue, is worthy of mention 
side by side with the famous collections of the Far East. In the 
building wp of this unique collection Mr. George Eumorfopoulos 
has been guided mainly by his unfailing taste and profound knowledge 
of Chinese art treasures. In planning the catalogue of his collection 
he had been highly favoured by the close and enthusiastic collaboration 
of prominent British scholars, such as Hobson, Binyon, and now 
Dr. W. Perceval Yetts. Of these Dr. Yetts is the one who possesses 
by far the widest background of Far Eastern learning. As a medica 
officer in the Navy and later at the British Legation in Peking, Dr. Yetts 
spent many years in China, and used his time to the best advantage 
by acquiring a thorough knowledge of the spoken and written Chinese 
language as well as the literature on Chinese antiquities. ) 

This splendid volume, the ninth of the Catalogue, which was 
published last February, bears abundant witness to Dr. Yetts 
familiarity with the native literature on Chinese bronzes. Professor B. 
Karlgren has already discussed Dr. Yetts’ valuable analyses of the 
inscriptions on the bronze vessels, and here it suffices to mention his 
successful effort to bring order into the chaotic nomenclature of the 
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various types of bronze vessels, Another most valuable contribution 
is his study of the methods employed by the ancient Chinese artisan: 
in casting their bronzes, a line of research which he has pursue: 
not only with the aid of literary sources and the examination of actual 
specimens, but also in the light of the technique of bronze casting 1” 
reneral, 

It goes without saying that the illustrations of the bronzes come 
fully up to the admirable standard set by the earlier volumes by Hobsou 
and Binyon. In fact, these marvellous plates, and especially tho= 
reproduced in colour, give to the enchanted reader such complete 
illusion that only the sense of touch remains unsatisfied. It seems only 
just to give due credit for this wonderful illustrative material also to 
the publishers, Messrs. Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

In describing the tripods, Dr. Yetta correctly emphasizes the fact 
that there exist intermediate specimens between the two main type:. 
Ting and Li, This statement is fully corroborated not only by the 
bronze vessels reproduced by Yetts but also by several Neolithic 
clay tripods in the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in Stockholm. 
I have little doubt, however, that these intermediate forms are only 
secondary and that each of the two types of tripods originated quite 
independently of the other. It seems entirely probable that the T ing 
tripod origmated as a clay bowl, which was used for cooking by placins 
it upon three supporting stones, which were later replaced by three 
clay-legs attached to the cauldron, This cooking utensil with three 
solid legs has a world-wide distribution. In striking contrast to the 
universally known Ting tripod stands the Li, which seems to be an 
inheritance of the Chinese people alone. I have treated this problem 
in my Preliminary Report on Archa@ological Research in Kans', 
pp. 46-8, where I have made an attempt to explain the origin of the 
strange Jt vessel as having been invented by the merging of three 
vessels with pointed bottoms in order to form a household utensil 
that could stand by itself, while at the same time offering a large contact 
surface to the fire when used for cooking. Independently of me, anil 
even earlier, Hubert Schmidt has expressed the same idea (Zeitschrift 
fiir Ethnologie, 1924). 

Dr. Yetts has devoted an interesting passage to the interpretation 
of the family of bronze weapons that are known among the Chinese 
antiquaries under the names k'wei and ko. There is only one remark 
Ga made on this part of his work: the use of the term “ halberd” 

enote these weapons will only add to the confusion already existing. 
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Earlier I have followed Schetelig in comparing the ko with the Aache 
pognard of the early Bronze Age of Europe, and there is certainly 
a general similarity between the two types, though they are 
undoubtedly of quite independent origin. These Chinese arms have 
nothing in common with the halberd, as the true halberd always had 
an elongated pike-head at the end of the staff. On the other hand the 
Chinese antiquarians mention a weapon named chi which appears 
frequently upon the Wu Liang tomb reliefs of Shantung. This type 
chi in some essentials comes much nearer to the true halberd than the 
ko and K'wei ; nevertheless, I feel very strongly that all these Chinese 
types of arms should best be designated by their Chinese names. 
Specimens of the type ch? made in iron have been discovered by the 
Japanese archeologists during their excavations in Corea. [It may be 
worth mentioning that the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities in 
Stockholm has recently received two chi made of bronze, one very 
similar to text-figure 46 of Yetts’ work, the other quite a different 
type. Together with the two kuei, A 152 and A 153, Yetts illustrates 
a weapon, A 154, which he speaks of asa knife. This statement is 
entirely incomprehensible, as A 154 is manifestly a k*we: with the 
clearly visible mark of the transversely attached wooden haft. In 
the Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities we have some k'uei of exactly 
the same type and with evident traces of the transversely attached haft. 

The more familiar we become with the small Chinese bronzes 
(tools, weapons, horse trappings, etc., as opposed to the bronze 
vessels) the more clearly do we realize that there exist among the 
material derived from the Peking market two entirely independent 
styles of art, which influenced one another in the course of their 
geographical contact, but were in their main features very different. 
One is the genuine Chinese style of art undergoing a marked develop- 
ment, from the style of late Chou to that of Ch'in-Han, the other is 
the style of art of the steppe nomads living in the deserts and on the 
grassy plains of the North. The Chinese style of art has long been 
known and extensively studied, the style of the steppe nomads has 
been recognized in Northern China during the last two decades only, 
and has been named by most authors Scythian, a term which has been 
used by Dr. Yetts only within quotation marks, evidently in order to 
show that this careful scholar is well aware that the term 1s not 
appropriate when used for objects from the northern borderlands of 
China. In my lectures in London, Cambridge, Paris, and Berlin in the 
early part of this year I advocated a somewhat modified terminology, 
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using for the whole vast area covered by the style formerly nam! 
“ Seythian ” the term suggested by Hubert Schmidt the “ Eurasia 
Animal style”, and I furthermore distinguished within this region 
four main provinces: Euzine, Ananino, Minusinsk, and Sutyuai: 
the last name denoting the Sino-Mongolian border-lands, The va: 
majority of the amall bronzes in the Eumorfopoulos Catalogue belong: 
to the Chinese style of art, but a small number are to be regarded as 
belonging to the animal style. 

The two specimens that are described by Yetts as “Scythian ' 
I consider to be somewhat doubtful members of the family. A 15), 
an axe-head, seems to me rather closely related to the Ch‘in stage of tlic 
Chinese bronze style, though it should be readily admitted that the 
Ch'in stage is specially closely interwoven with the animal style of th: 
Northern steppes. A 156, a sword with antennw, has a distant connec: 
tion with some daggers of the animal style, but is very far removed from 
the typical specimens, In the Catalogue there are four other objects. 
which I consider to belong probably or certainly to the animal style - 
A 168 is beyond doubt a knife of this group; and A 145 and A 146, 
two axe-heads, can be proved to belong to the animal style, thank: 
mainly to a specimen in the David Weill Collection in Paris, I consider 
it probable that A 97, an ornament belonging to the top of a stall, 
is also a member of the animal style group, but it would take me too 
far to give here the whole series of deductions which have led me to 
this opinion, 

I think it very appropriate to conclude this note by paying 
a tribute to Mr, Eumorfopoulos, the builder of that wonderful 
monument which has been so admirably described by three British 
scholars, Hobson, Binyon, and Yetts, It is only thanks to a most 
fortunate combination—rare among amateur collectors—of a scientific 
spirit and perfect esthetic taste that he has been able to carry out 
such a splendid achievement. All the world over students of Chinese 
art and antiquities think of the Eumorfopoulos home on the Chelsea 
Embankment as a Holy Mecea, to which they long to make a pilgrimage 
for study and inspiration. 





J. G. ANDERSSON. 
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A History or ARABIAN Music To THE XIlIvn Century. By H. G. 
Farmer, M.A., Ph.D. pp. xv + 264. London: Luzac & Co., 
1929, 15. 

Dr. Farmer's studies in Arabian music are too well known to 
require comment. By the extent and thoroughness of his researches 
he has gone a fair way towards revolutionizing our knowledge of both 
the technique of Islamic music and its influence in mediaeval Europe. 
His new work is the first volume in a systematic survey of the whole 
field, and forms a sort of historical prolegomena to the more technical 
side of the subject. The chapters follow the conventional chrono- 
logical divisions (i, The Jahiliya ; ii, The Rise of Islim; wi, The 
Orthodox Caliphs ; iv, The Umayyads, etc.). Each chapter is sub- 
divided into three sections, the first expounding the relevant political 
and cultural data, the second the various factors, social, legal, and 
technical, which influenced the musical life of the period, the third 
“the biographies of all the celebrated composers, singers, instru- 
mentalists, theorists, scientists, and littérateurs"”. Apart from the 
importance of these detailed surveys for the history of Arabian music, 
the materials which Dr. Farmer has put together with such diligence 
are likely to prove of great value in other fields of Arabic studies. 
Chapter ii is mainly devoted to a discussion on the place of music 
and musicians in Muslim Tradition and law, which is of special interest 
to students of Islamic jurisprudence. A still wider field of research 
which he has opened up (though without himself touching on it at all) 
is the influence of music on the development of Arabic poetry—a 
subject which has hitherto received surprisingly little attention from 
Arabic scholars. The large repertory of facts collected in chapters 
i, iil, and iv, even though many of them will doubtless dissolve into 
air under a closer scrutiny, should prove of the greatest service to 
the future investigator of this insistent problem. On these subjects 
as well as on music, Dr. Farmer's book promises to be one of the most 
stimulating productions of recent years. 

A few errors of detail have crept into the historical sections. Why 
rajaz is defined as “ unrhymed poetry ” on p. 9 1s not clear, since 
in its customary form rajaz has just twice as many rhymes as the 
more complex metres. On p. 188, by a curious misunderstanding, 
the Murabits (Almoravides) are called Muriwids. In his account 
of Ishaq al-Mawsili Dr. Farmer has not brought out the fact, stated 
by Ahlwardt, that Ishaq followed the classical school of music of 
Ibn Jami‘ in preference to the school of his father [brahim—a point 
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of some importance if it is true, With a bibliography covering 
seventeen pages, there can be little that the author has overlookel ; 
the principal omissions which I have noted are Martin Hartmann’: 
brochure Metrum und Rhythmus, Mez’s Die Renaissance des Islams, 
Ahlwardt's introduction to the Weinlieder of Aba Nuwas, and an 
interesting treatise of al-Jahizg (jLal 3 JL, published by 
Dr. Finkel at Cairo in 1926) which supplements the notices on singine- 
girls contained in the Aghani. The very detailed material containe| 
in Volumes iv and v of Nuwayti's encyclopedia does not seem to have 
been utilized, though the work is quoted in the Bibliography, bu' 
possibly the issue of these volumes came too late to allow Dr. Farmer 
to draw upon them. 
H. A. R. G. 


At Ajanta. By Kanaryanat H. Vani, B.A., LL.B, Foreword by 
W. E. Guapstone Soromon, LES. With 38° illustrations. 
Bombay: D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 1929. Price 6s. 

The literature on the Ajanta Caves and their frescoes has already 
grown to considerable dimensions, but many of these books are costly 
and some of them are now unprocurable ; in any case, the present 
volume, in consideration of merits of its own, is a welcome addition 
to this literature. Mr, Vakil gives a detailed description of the more 
important caves, with accounts of the paintings, architecture, and 
sculpture, and a critical estimate of the character of the art they 
represent. He writes as an enthusiast, and his text is as attractive 
as it is well informed, ‘The illustrations have been carefully chosen 
and are remarkably clear, The work reflects great credit not only 
on the author, but on the publishers, who have attained a degree of 
excellence seldom found in productions of the Indian press. 

T. W. ARNOLD. 


MANDU, THE City or Joy. By G. Yazpant, M.A, pp. xii +131, and 
50 illustrations. Oxford : University Press, 1929. 
Everyone interested in the Muhammadan architecture of India 
acquainted with the deserted city of Fathpir Sikri, but the still 
more extensive ruins of Manda in Central India, having been rather 
more difficult. of access before the days of motors, have been little 
Visited and are consequently less familiar to the average reader. 
Mandi was the capital of the independent Muhammadan kingdom 
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of Malwa for 130 years until in 1531 it was annexed by Bahadur Shah, + 


Sultan of Gujarat, and was incorporated into the Moghul empire by 
Akbar about thirty years later. During the period of its independence 
it was governed by a series of rulers whose annals make entertaining 
reading, the last of whom Baz Bahidur has attained undying fame 
through the romantic story of his love for Rupmati. Their capital 
was situated on the summit of a hill more than 2,000 feet above sea-_ 
level and separated from the main plateau of Malwa by a deep ravine ; 
the top of the hill, which is almost flat, was protected by walls about 
25 miles in length. Several of the Sultans of Malwa were great 
builders, and their palaces and mosques of considerable architectural 
merit still remain in a fair state of preservation, though for more than 
two centuries the ruins have been abandoned to wild beasts, and 
panthers still patrol the streets at night. Mr. Yazdani, the talented 
Director of Archmology in H.E.H. the Nizam’s dominions, has compiled 
an attractive guide to the monuments of this city, and, unlike most 
guides, it affords pleasant reading even to those who have not the good 
fortune to visit the site. The volume is finely illustrated with photo- 
graphs and plans. 
T. W. ApNorp. 


A Coptic Dictionary. Compiled by W. E. Crum. (Part I: a—enye.) 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1929. 42s. net. (To be completed 
in five parts ; subscription price for the whole, £7 7s.) 

For previous Coptic lexicography, see the heading Waérterbiicher 
on p. 447 of Stern’s Koptische Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880). I transcribe 
his list, shortening his entries and giving them numbers :— 

(1) Kircher, Lingua aeqyptiaca restiluta, Rome, 1644. (Contains 
the sealae of medieval Egyptian scholars.) 

(2) Lacroze-Scholz-Woide, Lexwon aeqyptiaco-latinum, Oxford, 1775, 

(3) Rossi, Etymologiae aegyptiacae, Rome, 1808. 

(4) Tatham, Lericon aegyptiaco-latinum, Oxford, 1855. 

(5) Peyron, Lericon linguae copticae, Turin, 1835. 

(6) Parthey, Vocabularium coptico-latinum . - -, Berlin, 1844. 

(7) Goodwin, Gleanings in Coptic lexicography, AZ., 1869-71. 

» (8) Kabis, Auctarium lerici coptici A. Peyron, AZ., 1874-6. 

So far Stern. To these add :— 

(9) Auetarium ad Peyronis lexicon copticum, Berlin, 1896. (Com- 
piled from (7), (8) and other contributions to Coptic lexicography 
published in AZ.) 
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(10) Claudius Labib, nyXezmon repacny ire mipeanyc Hai, 
Cairo, 1895-1915. (Coptic-Arabic, five parts, a—-S only ; it ceased 
publication at the death of its author, and his remaining material: 
were dissipated.) 

(11) Spiegelberg, Koptisches Handwérterbuch, Heidelberg, 1921. 

Of those, (1) is a source-book, (2) (3) (4) out of date, (6) a compila- 
tion from (5) and (4), depending too much on the unscientific (4), ani 
(10) is of little practical use to Western scholars, though it contain: 
some material not accessible elsewhere. We depended almost entirely 
upon (5), with which we bound up (9), if we were so fortunate as to 
possess it; so that our working dictionary was nearly a hundred 
years old, supplemented by contributions to the technical Egyptologica! 
journal. 

(11) marked a great step forward: but its aim was primarily 
etymological; the entries are ordinarily little more thana single line, 
and its essential feature is a column giving the ancient Egyptian 
equivalent of each Coptic word, in hieroglyphic script and transcrip- 
tion. There are almost no citations or indications of grammatical 
use—itis a vocabulary with derivations, nota dictionary. But it saved 
Mr. Crum much labour and his printer much expense. “Tta most 
conspicuous novelty,” he says of it, “is the addition, in all cases 
where justifiable, of the hieroglyphic or demotic etymology of the 
Coptic form. Some students will regret the absence of this important 
element from the present work and it was only after much hesitation 
that I decided to omit it. I cannot claim an independent judgment 
as to the appositeness of a demotic etymology, while to reproduce 
these in hieroglyphic type—for a mere transcription satisfies no one— 
would greatly have increased costs and yet have added nothing of 
adequate importance to what Spiegelberg has already given us.” 
This may be illustrated by a single example. Bosse: Aarp, says Mr. 
Crum, “meaning assured by determinative of hieroglyphic bnt”; and 
turning up the word in Spiegelberg we find its derivation J ey, 3 . 
The works of the English and the German scholar are complementary. 

But it is time to speak of Crum’s labours in the field of lexicography 
strictly eo called. He has for a good deal more than twenty years 
been working through the whole of published Coptic texts, and has 
drawn upon much material yet unpublished: it is really an extra- 
Ordinary feat for a single scholar, and this dictionary places him 
m the ranks of those onentalists who have advanced their studies 
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by a whole stage. It is safe to say that henceforward nobody will 
ever edit a Coptic text or discuss any aspect of the Coptic language 
without Crum’s help, and that his work will remain a lasting asset to 
British scholarship. The greatest accretion of material since Peyron’s 
day is in the region of non-literary texts, which were practically 
non-existent a hundred years ago. Owing to the absence of Greek 
originals, they ate far more difficult of interpretation than literary 
matter, and Crum has quite often to admit of a word “ meaning 
uncertain’ or even “ meaning unknown ”; but in countless instan 
his skill and knowledge have adduced a certain or probable explana- 
tion, on many occasions by an ingenious emendation modestly put 
forward with a mark of interrogation. 

Considerations of space and expense of printing have forced him 
to omit proper names and the Greek words which occur with such 
frequency in Coptic, but even here he has supplied some valuable 
help. When a Greek word is 80 deformed that it has assumed a 
Coptic form, he includes it; eg. dinaz (=mivaé) and the 
enigmatical o 44.1. 5ulphur,which must apparently be fetov: and though 
proper names are not entered as such, he gives them as derivatives ; 
for instance, at the end of his article on €XooXe (AXON) srape, 
he quotes personal names NANOAH, MATAONE, TAT AWAE, 
HareMoX, nateNNOAT, NIaTpoproc, TadGAs, ITeAcoAe, 
TANONE, TENAWAE, Tepepuoy and place-names THIAGARONI, 
LAA NTeRWwude, roms Teddode, Tho NARAANI, (GEHa- 
NoAer = TC, PuweAdode, of course all with references. 

There is hardly any element of Coptic grammar more difficult than 
its prepositions, For an example of skilful arrangement I would 
recommend the reader to test the article on €-, which Crum introduces 
as follows (I expand contractions) :—‘ €- Sa idic, Bohairie, Fayoumic 
4-Achmimic, Old-Coptic, with suffixepo (epi in 2nd person plural) 
Sa‘idic and Bohairic, apa- Achmimic and Old-Coptic, €Xa* 
Fayoumic, preposition (hieroglyphic 7), simple or compound with 
noun: ehoA, canary, Epit-, EPATs, €T be-, eTOOT’, COOTH, COPAt, 
EO Pi-, E9O TO, EXM-; OF with article and noun : €ETIKWTE, ENLECITG, 
EVITHPt], CTOFE, ETM, ETIDAE, ETIBICE, COM; also in verbal 
prefix third future erye- Sa‘idic, Bohairic, etja- Achmimiec. Often 
strengthened by preceding ebo'A, egorn, Epil, EDPA!, with 
hardly changed meaning. Used for many purposes, chief of which 
are here illustrated. . . .” The illustrative citations then occupy four 
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columns, and the treatment appears to be both exhaustive an! 
clear, 

The dictionary is to be completed in five parts: every orientalist 
will wish Crum the health and strength to put his work throuzl 
rapidly and to have the satisfaction of - eceiving the congratulation: 
of the learned world on a linguistic monument aere perennius. 

S. GASELEE. 
Exeuise-Punsast Dictionary. By W. P. Hanes, of the Churv! 
Missionary Society. 74 x5. pp. iii+478. Lahore, 1920 
Rs, 5s. 


This a very useful little dictionary, larger than its predecessors. 








z 


It gives the Panjabi for over 14,000 English words and owing to its 
small size is a very convenient book to carry about. The number 
of words translated assures one’s being able to find some rendering 
for nearly all the things one wants to talk about. The Panjahi word: 
are good, and if a European learns them all he will have an extensive 
knowledge of the language, while the proverbs quoted will enable 
him to add spice to his conversation, 

The book gives one the impression of having been sent to the press 
before it was quite ready ; when a second edition is called for it should 
be carefully revised. With a view to increasing its usefulness I may 
venture to make some suggestions, 

It would be helpful if the compiler stated clearly which dialect of 
Panjabi he has chiefly kept in mind, whether the Eastern (Amritsar 
and the east), or the Western (Lahore and the west). A missionary 
is very unlikely to live long enough in the two areas to be able to deal 
satisfactorily with both forms of speech, and it might be better to 
take one dialect, perhaps putting in brackets such words from the 
other as may have been collected, 

We need an explanation of the pronunciation intended by the 
letters used, and some further signs are required. The sign n is made 
to stand for four sounds which are usually distinguished, viz. cerebral 
n, velar #, dental or alveolar #, and lastly nasalization of vowels. 
Consequently a reader is constantly in doubt as to the correct sound. 
Thus, to take random examiples, we find on p. 1 achdnchak and niwdn : 
sn B. woe and mankd ; and on p. 283 gaun and dhaun. Actually 
these words are acaneak, nied, jangi, manka, ¢ i, dhaiin, 

This vocubulee dvs Jang uka, gal, dhaiin 
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sound ludicrous in a western village. My servants often laughed at 
a “silly man who said pala for pala”. Similarly cerebral » should 
be printed much more freely (e.g. for most infinitives), and where 
western words differ from eastern in the use of n, the difference should 
be indicated, 

The compiler says in his preface that when a word is written in 
several ways he has tried to regularize the spelling and adopt the 
commonest. He is right in systematizing the spelling, but he might 
well do so more completely, for there are still many mconsistenctes. 
(We find dAith, thith, thitth for the same word.) As regards the second 
point the aim ought surely to be not the commonest spelling, but 
that which best represents the pronunciation. The spelling of many 
words needs to be thought out again, Thus wdstkot, pyjdma, mem- 
sihib, hoshiydr should be vaskat, pajamma, memsdb, hushyar. 

Again many words are printed as they are spelt in the sister (or 
daughter) language Urdu. It would be more natural to give Panjahi 
words a Panjabi form. 

A great deal of space could be saved by cross references. There 
does not seem to be any object in giving the same Panjabi words 
several times over, as for example under abandon, forsake, leave, 
relinquish, and reject ; or command, enjoin, and order; or again, 
reprimand, reproach, and reprove, with their corresponding nouns 
which are all on the same page, each with a full list of Panjali 
equivalents, 

It would be a great improvement if the constructions of verbs 
were given. Thus tdgid karnd, enjoin; should one say o'nd tagid Mf 
nil tagid ata or o‘di tagid if? All are theoretically possible, but 
only one is correct. But let us pass from these matters to the real 
solid work underneath, 

This volume represents years of faithful labour carried on in the 
midst of many difficulties. I trust that Canon Hares will be much 
encouraged by the reception accorded to his dictionary. 

T. GRAHAME Barney. 








Lixcuistic Survey or Inpra. Vol. 1, Part Il. Edited by Sir GeorcEe 
Grrersox, O.M. 14+ 10}, pp. viii + 30 + 337 + 2. Calcutta. 

This is a companion to Part I of this volume reviewed in Bulletin 

V, Pt. 1. It contains a collection of 168 words or grammatical forms 

in 364 languages, most of which are spoken in India. A few non- 

Indian languages have been added for purposes of comparison, The 
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words for the Indian languages are nearly all taken from the earlier 
volumes of the Survey. Very wisely the alphabet of the Internatio: | 
Phonetic Association has been avoided. This alphabet should be 
employed only when one is pretty certain of the exact sounds. T 
signs used are given on p. 2, and will on the whole command asse:'. 
though some may object to the use of two different signs for t)~ 
aspirate; e.g. mhdra, m‘aro. The Greek letters are satisfactory 

being fairly well known. The following letters have been accidental|y 
omitted from the list and should be added - ¢, ch, z, 9, 1, Lh, 1, rh, mil, 
nh, wh, y, @. 

The signs for Arabic letters*on p. 30 will be approved excep’ 
that for _ 

The Introduction, pp. 1-30, contains much useful informatio 
about tones. 

Some of the material in this volume touches me very closely, 
especially what is founded upon information which I collected mysel/. 
It recalls to me many linguistic journeys in the Himalayas. !¢ 
reminds me of the delight with which I discovered in 1908 the fact 
that Sind distinguishes the three unvoiced sibilants s, é, ¢, with their 
voiced counterparts z, 4, 2: contains not only the usual affricates 
ts, sh, c, ch, but also the cerebral affricates ¢, ch: marks off the forwar! 
t, d, r, » from the back ¢, d, 7, n+ and finally separates the aspirated 
th, th, Lh, ph, ch, ch, from the unaspirated t,t, k, p, ©, ¢. There was 
then no Indo-Aryan language known which had the three unvoiced 
sibilants in natural speech. In the autumn of 1908 I communicated 
these facts to Sir George, and it is a source of much gratification 
to me that in this volume he has accepted them all, particularly 
ecause for some time he hesitated about doing so; out of a feeling 
of loyalty he was unwilling to think that earlier workers had been 
mistaken. 

Tn one other matter connected with Sina I must express my thanks. 
I have several times begged Sir George to discontinue the use of 
" Brokpa” as the name of a dialect of Sing. He has here given it 
up, and now he speaks of the Sina dialects of Dras and Dah Hanu. 
There is still a little left to correct. ¢ and d are not alveolar, 
but purely dental as in Urdu, Panjabi, and Lahndi. Pt. I, p. 329, 
Seems to say that there are three d’s, one alveolar there written d, 
and two others both written d, one post-aveolar and one cerebral; 
but it does not follow up the statement about the twod’s: no examples 
wv Biven, or lists of words which distinguish them. The truth is 
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that there is only one d phoneme, not two. The difference between 
t, d, and t, d, is the same as in Urdu and Panjabi, and is equally easy 
to recognize. Of course, people unaccustomed to making sound 
distinctions will often fail to make them in a foreign language, even 
when the sounds are the same as their own. 

In the Part before us, Sir George has printed an accurate Gilgiti 
list sent by Col. Lorimer to replace the old one of vol. viii; one regrets 
the more that for Cilasi and Drasi the old inaccurate lists have been 
utilized. I could have supplied him with the words for both these 
dialects. 

I am grateful to him for accepting my statement about tones in 
Panjabi and giving a list with the tones marked. Tones should be 
given for Lahndi also. Their use is widespread ; I have found them 
in nearly every Lahndi dialect I have studied. They extend into 
Western Pahari. In Sina, too, I thought I discovered one special 
tone which distinguished certain words. The phenomenon requires 
investigation and should not be lost sight of. 

For Lahndi Sir George writes Lahnda, saying that it is an English 
word, Lahndi is just as good an English word as Lahnda, and better 
than Lahnda. What we want to know is the Urdu or Panjabi word 
for the language, As a matter of fact, I have found that scholarly 
Indians speaking Urdu or Panjabi use the word Lahndi as the name 
of the language. It is the natural word, whereas Lahnda would be 
used only by those who were copying some European. 

The full and able treatment of Kadmiri represents Sir George's 
best work. The Pandits’ dialect, as Professor R. L. Turner has 
pointed out, yields the equation ME -d->-r-. The Survey makes no 
reference to the Village Ké. dialect which has ME -d->-7-. On 
this important difference see JRAS., July, 1929, pp- 606-8. 

Sir George must not hold the Phonetic Department of the SOS. 
responsible for my description of Sindhi implosives in Bull. SOS., 
Il, 4, 835, 6. The first paragraph there is an ordinary unoriginal 
statement of what “ implosive " connotes. Paragraph 2 mentions 
the four implosives found im Sindhi. Paragraphs 3 and 4 describe 
what, after careful study aided by a hand-murror, I believe to be my 
own method of making the sounds. The Phonetic Department may 
or may not agree with me. It has, in fact, suggested to me that the 
argument in para. 4 is open to question. 

Four names are given in the Survey for the takri alphabet, viz. 
thakuri, takkari, tikri, and (akri. I have never heard any but the last, 
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takri. The derivation is unknown, but we may be sure It is not 
connected with thakur. The Survey throughout uses Landa as the 
name of the shop-keepers’ script in North India, This should be 
lande, for the word is always mase. plur. 

Part ti of vol. i brings the Survey to a conclusion for the present 
and hat in hand we take leave of Sir George Grierson and his colleague 
Professor Sten Konow, begging them to accept the assurance of our 
immense gratitude for many hours of enjoyment, past and future. 
Salvete, valete. 

T. Graname Barley. 


Sappanin, La Grammarre Paure p'AGGavamsa. Texte établi par 
Heimer Surry. 1. Papamana. Acta Reg. Societatis Humamiorum 
Litterarum Lundensis XII, 1. 6} x 9}. pp. xi + 314. Lund, 
1928. 

This edition has been printed in the series issued under the auspice 
of the Royal Society of Letters in Lund, which is familiar to Sanskritist= 
from the equally important and skilled edition of the Nirukta by 
H, Skald. 

A reliable edition of the Saddaniti has long been wanting and we 
welcome in Mr. Smith’s work a thoroughly scientific achievement 
which satisfies all requirements for historical study. 

The Saddaniti has been highly esteemed in the centuries of the 
Pali-Sanskrit revival in Ceylon, which began under Parakramabahu I. 
Its author Aggavamsa was a Burmese and one of the greatest lights 
of Pali studies in Burma. The date of the S.N. is traditionally given 
as A.D. 1154. Its importance consists in being the oldest authentic 
document about the condition of Pali and Pali knowledge in the 
twelfth century, ie. 400 years prior to the oldest Pali MSS. which we 
possess, and it is to be regarded as the linguistic norm of the Pali 
Canon as we have it to-day. It is also important for the better 
readings of the Canon as it gives a great many quotations from the 
latter as examples of grammatical rules. With these we can test the 
oral tradition and its fixation in writing since the time of Vattagamani- 
We may justly ascribe to the Saddaniti as high a position as an 
encyclopedia of Pali philology as we are wont to ascribe to the 
Visuddhimagga as an encyclopedia of Buddhist Dogmatics. 

__ This first volume, padamala “ word-garland ”, contains explana- 

‘ay paradigms, and etymologies, as we know them from the older 

sonmentaries and other exegetical works and which all go back to 
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Sanskrit models. But the Saddaniti (1. word-rule ; sadda = word 
as grammatical unit; pada as syntactical) is far more exhausting 
and thorough, and Aggavamsa criticizes Kaceayana by expressly 
referring to the word-use of the Canon (palinaya). Thus the 8.N. 
is a means of stating which Pali forms were actually in use as compared 
with those which are found in lexicographical lists (koshas) only. 
It is also invaluable for the study of synonyms, after the manner of 
the Niddesa which we find greatly enlarged here, but the beginnings 
of which we have already in the oldest Canonical books. Thus on 
p. 64 e.g. we have 22 synonyms for satto “human being” where 
the Niddesa (see Nd. i, 3 = Nd. ii, No. 249) has only 10. Among 
them we may note in passing the reading hindagu (= Indraja ! of: 
manuja) for the indagu of the Nd.: I wonder if we may assume 
a “cockneyism ” for this form, such as Kern saw in Pali haste 
“ quick ” for Sk. atu ? 

Language and style of the Saddaniti are on the whole the same 
as those of the Commentary literature of the tenth to twelfth 
centuries A.D, which represent a development of post-classical Pah 
under the influence of Sanskrit, as we find it eg. in the 
Mahavamsa Tika. 

The present edition has been done in Mr. H. Smith's usual scholarly 
and painstaking way with an arrangement of the text which makes 
clear reading and verification of references easy. The print is excellent. 
We are looking forward to the publication of the two remaining parts 
(the Dhatumala and the Suttamala). 

W. STEDE. 


Haxprooxs ox THE Natioxat Lancuack Reapers or Jaan. 
Vol. I. By Kixve Osma. pp. 79. 91m. Tokyo, 1929. 

Vol. I consists of transcriptions from the texts of the National 
Language readers, divided into Lessons of suitable length. Each 
lesson is followed by instruction under the headings ~ Pronunciation ”, 
“Meaning”, “ Grammar”, and “ Note * Whilst the information 
given under “ Pronunciation ” is no doubt admirable, the practical 
value of a musical setting 15 very problematical. The gramm atical 
notes contain a considerable amount of useful information, but 
unfortunately in using technical terms the author appears to have 
struck out a line for himself; thus, for mstance, & form of the verb 
which is referred to as the “ Present Tense” by such authorities as 
Aston, Chamberlain, Lange, Imbrie, etc., is labelled “ Infinitive ”. 
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That neither definition is satisfactory is merely a perplexity of th 
language. 

It is under the headings “‘ Meaning” and “Note”, however. 
that the chief value of this book will be found. Armed with this boo!: 
(or set of books) by Mr. Ojima, the elementary student of Japane=: 
will be able to prosecute his studies alone in a way hitherto hardly 
possible. He will, besides, have an Uluminating commentary whic!) 
will not only put him in close touch with simple everyday matter: 
in Japan, but will also give him an insight into the spirit underlyins 
the teaching given. 

It is a pity perhaps that the English was not revised by a competen' 
hand, but it would be unkind on this score to condemn a book whic! 
contains so much of what can be strongly recommended as wholly 
admirable. 

N. E. IsEMoncer. 


Mowa Jirex. By M. Han and H. Osmmvucnr, 6}in. pp. 32 + 
834 +18. Osaka, 1928. Stencil reproduction. 

Mongolian dictionaries have been practically unobtainable for 
some time, and this has presented considerable difficulty and imcon- 
venience to the student of the language. Accordingly the book under 
review has the greater value, for anyone who is able to read Japanes¢ 
in native characters can now have recourse to this dictionary—at 
least in the early stages of his study—without seeking aid from 
Kovalevski's Dictionnaire mongol-russe-frangais, or Golstunski’s 
Mongolsko-russkii slovar. 

It contains about 17,800 words, ie. very nearly 3,000 words more 
than are to be found in Schmidt's Mongolisch-Deutsch-Russisches 
Worterbuch, and as to its accuracy there should be no hesitation, 
for one of the authors, Mr. Han, is a native of Inner Mongolia, and 
has been for many years a lecturer in Mongolian at the Schools of 
Foreign Languages in Tokyé and Osaka. 

The words are given in the Mongol writing, but are so arranged 
that o and u, 6 and i, k and g, ¢ and d, y and J in the initial syllable, 
as well as the medial & and g, t and d, can be distinguished. The 
arrangement is indeed excellent, but is not faultless, which is Very 
unfortunate. To mention a few errors ég- “to give” and dtegiis 
“old man” are given under @, and néwage “ other, another ”, ¢ériil 


“birth”, méyke “eternal” are Placed under nii, tii, and mii 
respectively, 
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The lists of grammatical terminations in an appendix are useful 


for constant reference by a beginner. 

At the end of his preface Mr. Han states: Moyyol tige kiisekii 
abuyai-nar-tur kiigiirge metii bolyaswyat kememiit “ It is my desire that 
this book may serve as a bridge to those who wish to learn the 
Mongolian language ”, but it will certainly do more than this and enable 
more advanced students to cross hitherto unfordable rivers. 

It is a thousand pities, however, that the authors did not realize 
the fact that such a work as this might satisfy an urgent need, not 
only of the Japanese but also of Europeans who have not sufficient 
time to learn Japanese as a mere instrument for the acquisition of 
other languages. Admittedly, the compilation of a dictionary 13 
no easy task, but a little more effort on the part of the authors would 
have made their work far more useful, if the meanings had been 
given in English also, or in French. 

S. YOSHITAKE. 


Ovruwe Duata Grammar. By E. A. L. Gasxuy, of the Education 
Office, Buea, Cameroons. 

This useful little book reaches us without date or publisher's 
imprint (the preface is dated April, 1927, but the actual publication 
seems not to have taken place before last year), but one gathers that 
it emanates from the Government Press at Buea. A handbook of 
Duala in English has long been a “ felt want”, as Saker's Grammar 
(1855) and Vocabulary (1862) have long been out of print, as well as 
the works of Merrick (1854) on the cognate Isubu. Students were 
entirely dependent on German books, such as Meinhof's small hand- 
book (to which Mr. Gaskin acknowledges his obligations) and Dinke- 
lacker's valuable Dictionary. 

Duala is the most important of the north-western Bantu languages ; 
Mr. Gaskin says that “ with slight variations it is spoken and under- 
stood in the south of the British Cameroons by the natives of the 
Kumba and Victoria divisions. The estimated number of natives 
who can use this language in the British Cameroons is at least 10,000: 
this number will surely increase now that the Mandatory Power 
has definitely decided to encourage the use of Duala in the schools 
of Kumba and Victoria ”. 

The present work being avowedly tentative, criticism of pp. 3-4, 
from the phonetic point of view, would certainly be out of place, 
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but it is clear that the sounds have been carefully observed av!. 
one would judge, accurately distinguished. 

The group of languages to which Duala belongs is remarkal: 
as departing in some respects from the Bantu norm, probably throw.’ 
the influence of neighbouring Sudanic speech. It has, howeve:. 
preserved Meinhof's 19th class—here called the fifth. (The or" 
adopted in this book is that of Memhof’s small grammar, whic’. 
for some reason or other, departs from the arrangement followed tn 
the Lautlehre.) This is a diminutive class, with the prefixes 1- < *)'' 
(in Kongo and Manyema, ete., fi-) and lo-<Iw. Johnston refuse! 
to consider this as a separate class and identified it with the m- (plur! 
of ki-) class, as 8a. The bo- < vu class, chiefly consisting of abstrac'= 
and collectives, takes, when susceptible of a plural, mi- as its prefs 
this Is exceptional, as in all other cases, so far as I know, the plum! 
prefix is ma-. The three locative classes, which Mr. Gaskin does © 
notice, have disappeared, except for a few traces, e.g. the adver’ 
wi “there”. The tones, a very important feature in Duala, a™ 
carefully marked; we may expect interesting results from furtlhe' 
study in this direction. 

Though its provisional character is insisted on, this is a m0>' 
welcome and practically useful book. 











A. W. 

Rasta THE Mystic anp HER FeLLow-Sarnts tn Isuim: Being the 

Life and Teachings of Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya al-Qaysiyya of Basrs. 

together with some account of the place of the women saints ul 

Islam. By Marcarer Svrra, M.A., Ph.D. pp. xxv + 220: 
Cambridge : University Press, 1928. 

So much of the literature that has appeared upon the subject of 
Islam in recent years is made up of well-worn material and takes the 
form of compilations only, that it has appeared to some observers that 
the subject no longer affords opportunity for research, but the work 
of Dr. Margaret Smith has revealed an aspect of the religious life of 
the Muslim world which is entirely unknown to most persons and has 
received very little recognition even from the learned. To the common 
vulgar opinion that Muhammadans hold women in such low estimation 
that they do not even credit them with the possession of souls, the 
author of this work presents the life of a Muslim saint who was not 
ay, herself a woman but was the religious teacher of men to whom 
high place was assigned in Muhammadan hagiology. Though 
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references to Rabi‘a are to be found im more than one European 
work dealing with Muhammadan mysticism, no scholar has hitherto 
devoted a monograph to the life and teaching of this remarkable 
woman. Dr. Margaret Smith has carried out her task with a thorough- 
ness which is deserving of the highest praise and she has based her 
account on an exhaustive examination of all the available sources, both 
printed and in manuscript, both in Arabic and Persian. To the account 
of Rabi‘a herself she has added a study such ass not to be found in any 
other published work, of the place of women saints in Islam and of 
their extension throughout the Muhammadan world, and her account 
‘¢ all the more valuable since it is based not merely on the study of 
books, but on personal experience of the life of Muhammadan women 
from Syria to the Sudan. Her book has already received wide and 
appreciative recognition, not only among students of Islam but among 
persons interested in mystical thought generally, and she has added 
to the literature on Islam a work that is not only new in its scope, 
but is scholarly and exact. 
T. W. A. 

Zaka Unuan or Dent. By C. F. Axprews, with an Introductory 

Memoir by the late Mauivi Nazir AHMAD. Ppp. XX* + 159, 

Cambridge : Heffer & Sona, 1929. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Extensive ag the literature concerning the many aspects of the 
Muhammadan world is, for the English reader at least, there has been 
no adequate presentation of one of the most characteristic types of 
Muhammadan society, the man of learning. Devotion to learning 
manifested itself in a remarkable manner quite early in the 
Muhammadan era when scholars made long journeys to collect from 
the survivors among the Companions of the Prophet or the friends 
of these Companions such sayings of Muhammad and such record 
of his doings as they could remember. From the early period up to 
modern times there have been representatives of this devoted zeal 
for the acquisition of knowledge pursued without any thought of 
reward and communicated often without regard for remuneration, 
and such scholars have constituted a distinctive type m Muslim 
society. But the life of the majority of such persons was, from the 
very nature of the case, uneventful and the record that the historian 
gives of them generally includes little more than a few dates and an 
enumeration of their writings. The student looks in vain for 
a representation of personality and a revelation of the inner character 
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of such men, It is just such a picture as this that is provided by the 
biography that Mr. C. F. Andrews has written of Munshi Zaka Ullah, 
who was born in Delhi in 1832 when the distinctive ideals of cultured 
and devout Muhammadan society were still alive in that city. As 
a student his life was uneventful enough, and after thirty-seven years 
of service in the Muir Central College, Allahabad, as Professor of 
Vernacular Science, he returned to his native city and spent tlie 
remaining years of his long life there. It was not until Zaka Ullah 
was already an old man that Mr. Andrews came to know him, but from 
the subject of the memoir himself and from members of his family 
and his personal friends the author has produced an attractive picture 
of a fine personality, whom all who knew him remember with affection 
T. W. A. 


CHRISTIANITY AND ISLAM UNDER THE SULTANS. By the late F. W- 
Hastuck, M.A. Edited by Marcarer M. Hastucr, B.A. 
(Cantab.), M.A.(Abdn.). 2 vols. pp. lxiv +x +877. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1929. Price 63s. net. 

Mrs. Hasluck has placed all students of the comparative study 0! 
religion, and of Islam in particular, under a debt of gratitude by the 
publication of the studies which her husband made in preparation 
for two works, which his premature death prevented him from 
completing, Transferences from Christianity to Islam and Vice Vers 
and Studies in Turkish Popular History. Much of the material cov- 
tained in these two carefully edited volumes is connected with a period 
of religious history that is particularly obscure and has received the 
attention of only a few scholars, namely, the history of the Christian 
population of the Byzantine empire after it passed under the rule 
of the Turks. Though the Ottoman historians wrote ample records 
of the progress of their victorious armies and of the political activities 
of the new empire, neither they nor the Christian clergy who had 

eA subjects of the conquering power, seem to ante cared to 

record the changes that took place in the field of religion, and it 1 

only by a diligent search in literature which was not primarily written 

with the object of providing such inforn tion, and especially by the 
shrines, that light can be thrown upon the obscure religious cha nges that 
took place between the fifteenth and the sixteenth centurjes. ‘The 

Patient research and the extraordinarily wide reading which were 
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required for the elaboration of Mr. Hasluck’s investigations are fine testi- 
mony to his unceasing industry and erudition. These two volumesare a 
perfect mine of material for the study of the religious history of the 
Balkans and of Asia Minor during these obscure centuries ; they deal 
not only with the history of religious interactions between the rival 
faiths of Christianity and Islam—the spread and propaganda of such 
interesting sects as the Bektashis,—accounts of Christian sanctuaries 
frequented by Moslems and Moslem sanctuaries frequented by 
Christians, but also the classical scholar and the student of folk-lore 
and of primitive cults will find m them an immense mass of 
material difficult of access elsewhere. Only an editor familiar with 
the subject matter and the localities concerned, could have dealt 
in a competent manner with the manuscripts which the author had 
to a very considerable degree left in an unfinished state, and the 
completed work owes much to Mrs. Hasluck’s own researches and 
investigations, particularly in Albania and Macedonia. 

The ample index deserves special commendation and few persons 
except those who have themselves attempted to compile an index 
covering over an hundred pages in double columns, can appreciate 
the immense labour and the familiarity with the subject matter that 
such a task demands. Students working in vety diverse fields of 
research will find this index of immense use, as it covers a much wider 
range of interests than the actual title of the book at first suggests. 

T. W. ARNOLD. 


Tue Hoty Cres or Arana. By Epon Rutrer. 2 vols. 
pp. xv + 303 and vii + 288. London and New York: 
Putnam's, 1928. 42s. 

Mr. Rutter’s book is possibly the best Introduction to Arabia ever 
written, The story of his adventures, interesting in itself, is remark- 
ably enriched by his vivid portrayals, especially of the persons with 
whom he came into contact, coupled with a certain reticence that 
excites the reader's curiosity. His Arabian journeys began at al- 
Qabm in “Asir, whence he made his way overland to Mecca. Un- 
fortunately the marches were made by night for the most part and, 
his compass having been lost at sea, any extensive geographical 
observations were out of the question. The same considerations 
apply to his other journeys to and from Ta'if and to Madina and 
Yanbu‘. At Mecca he stayed for some nine nonths, and after the 
Pilgrimage lived much as an ordinary Meccan citizen. His sly 
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descriptions of the life of the city make delightful reading, but ther: 
are no glimpses of that intense scholastic activity which was generally 
thought to occupy most foreign mujawirs. At Madina, on the other 
hand, he spent only a short time, visiting the sanctuaries, but |! 
account of the city as it was in 1925 is most welcome. 

To students of the East, in fact, it is for ita account of the Hy))° 
during the first year of the Wahhabi oceupation that the book is mo-! 
valuable, (It may be remarked, in parentheses, that Mr. Rutter - 
publishers have done him no good service by trying to associate him 
—at Mr. Philby’s instigation—with Burton, Doughty, and Snovc! 
Hurgronje. As a contribution to our knowledge of Arabi, 
geographically, socially, and politically, his work is frank!» 
disappointing. Butas he himself makes no such claim, and no preten« 
to scientific accuracy or comprehensiveness, it would be out of plac: 
to criticize it on these grounds. What really matters is his ov" 
reactions to his environment.) The Ikhwan are given a fairly prommen'. 
but by no means attractive, part, and their destructive activities 4" 
all noted with a quiet intensity of indignation. Mr, Rutter evident!y 
shares the views of the Muslim commonalty (not to speak of the 
Hijazi pilgrim-touts) on this subject, and has nothing but bitter wor’: 
for the fanaticism'of the desert-men. Yet his judgments on the 
townsfolk in their turn are not particularly favourable, and one is le‘ 
wondering what his real feeling is towards the people amongst whom 
originated the religion to which—in a modernized and reinterpret‘ 
form—he is so obviously attracted. 





H. A. R. G. 


Tae Avropiocrarny or Ovsima [Inv Mounxrpa]. Translated by 
G. R. Porrer. pp. xii+ 301. London: Routledge (Broadway 
Mediaeval Library), 1929, 128, Gd. 

Usama’s autobiographical anecdotes form one of the most precios 
of extant sources for the social life of Syria in the Middle Ages and 
what may be called the local history of the Crusades, There i 
consequently every cause for satisfaction that it has at last been made 
accessible to English readers. Dr. Potter, who is the Lecturer in 
Medieval History at Queen's College, Belfast, has produced a very 
readable version of Dérenbourg's translation, and has supplied brief 
but adequate notes to elucidate the casual references in the text. 

“tions and hunting tales, the book is one which history students 
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in particular would be well advised to read, From a strictly technical 
point of view, of course, this translation raises the question of the 
attitude of the Orientalist when one of the few plums (from our point 
of view) of Eastern literature is gathered by one who has no first- 
hand acquaintance with the original. We should not, presumably, 
be content to have an English version of a German work made from a 
French translation, and it is difficult to see why the case should be 
different with an Arabic work. There is the farther point that the 
first translation of any Arabic work can hardly be free from a certain 
proportion of errors, which a subsequent reviser is likely to reduce ; 
besides, when a style so spare and laconic as is Usima’s has to be 
rendered through the medium of a diffuse and wordy French transla- 
tion, it is impossible to preserve anything of the flavour of the original. 
Such considerations, however, are not likely to appeal to the wider 
public, and on general grounds the book is heartily welcome. 
H. A. R. G. 





Berreick zur GESCHICHTE DES STAATSKANZLEI IM ISLAMISCHEN 
Aeveren. By WALTHER BIORKMANN. (Hamburgische Universitit. 
Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde. Band 28.) 
pp. viii + 217. Hamburg, 1928. 

With the publication of that fine flower of mediaeval bureaucracy, 
Qalqashandi’s Subh al-A‘sha, in fourteen volumes (Cairo, 1913-20), 
one of the most important sources for the history of Islamic culture 
was at last made fully accessible to Oriental scholarship. The new 
edition has already been freely utilized, but the materials which 
Dr. Bjérkmann has put together in the present Bentrige demonstrate 
afresh how much still remains to be quarried from this monumental 
work. The fourth and fifth sections of his book are designed to 
facilitate its use, the fourth giving a classified list of Qalqashandi’s 
sources, the fifth a detailed summary of the contents—both sections 
being the more welcome in view of the absence of any indices to the 
edition as it stands. The first section gives a brief survey of the 
beginnings of Islamic administration under the Umayyads and 
‘Abbasids, together with a valuable bibliography of Arabic literature 
on the subject, including summaries of two MS. works, al-Baghdadi's 
Kitah al-Kuttah and Hilal as-Sabi's Ghurar al-Balagha, The second, 
and principal, section is an admirable monograph on the complicated 
history of the secretariat in Egypt. The third section comprises a 
draft list of secretaries of all the Caliphs and all the rulers of Egypt, 
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but with several lacun#, which presumably remain to be filled up 
from other sources; the names inserted under the Ikhshidids, for 
example, could have been supplemented from the history of Jamil 
ad-Din al-Halabi (in the appendix to Wiistenfeld’s Statthalter, 4¢ Abt.). 
The statement made on p. 18 that the technical use of the term 
diwin al-insha’ cannot go back as far as the Tiliinids, may be correct, 
but it is worth noting that the word inshd’ is used by Ahmad b. 
Tiliin’s secretary himself in relation to state documents 
(GllLN ax} 25 “5! 2:5: Ibn Sa‘id (ed. Vollers), 41). A final 
word of appreciation is due to the forty pages of full and carefully 


classified indices. 





H. A. R. G. 





Revver pes Ervpes Istamigves, publiée sous la direction de L. 
Massignon. Tome II. Année 1928. 4 cahiers. pp. 611. 
Paris: Geuthner. Subscription price 100 franca. 

With the completion of its second volume, the methods and 
tendencies of M. Massignon’s journal become more clearly defined. 
In every article some aspect of the social and intellectual structure of 
the present-day world of Islam is examined more or less fully. But 
just here, where one might expect the widest variety, there can be 
no overlooking the fact of a certain uniformity or monotony i its 
contents. The reason is not far to seek; M. Achille Sékaly Bey’s 
collection of documents relating to “L’Université d’El Azhar ” 
(having already filled 90 pages in the first volume) occupy no fewer 
than 273 pages, or half the space available for articles: and 224 
pages of the remainder are devoted to a variety of Turkish and 
Central Asian matters, No one would deny that it is of interest, and 
even of importance, to students of the Islamic world to have at their 
disposal the statutes of al-Azhar in extenso, the detailed syllabuses for 
its three grades of students, and its revenue and expenditure account, 
but one may question whether it is the function of a journal of this 
kind to give up its space to what is in effect a lengthy book of a mainly 
documentary and statistical character. If this is to be a regular 
feature of the Revue des Etudes Islamiques, it seems a pity that 
M. Massignon did not retain the systém of the old Rerue du Monde 
Musulman, which had certain obvious virtues in the presentation of 
Teeny de (si !) longue haleine”. The articles on Turko-Tatar 
sujects, on the other hand, deal with a variety of interesting topics, 
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including rural economy and workmen’s legislation in Turkey (the 
latter translated form the Russian journal Novyi Vostok) and modern 
Turkish music, and only appear to bulk so large because 80 little room 
is left for anything else. 
The remaining articles all relate to the Berbers of Morocco. 
M. Paul Marty publishes the ‘urf, or code of customary law, of the 
Beni M’tir, which is deserving of special attention as the first complete 
code to be published. An article by M. de la Chappelle on the tribes 
of the western High Atlas effectively illustrates, within a restricted 
sphere, the operation of the historical and geographical factors which 
underlie the whole of Moroccan history. Most interesting of all is a 
little study in four pages, the title of which, “ Les Chleuh de la Banheue ~ 
de Paris,” irresistibly recalls those “ Voyages en Orient "’ of the 
elder Gautier—at the Crystal Palace. But few explorers in distant 
lands have had stranger discoveries to relate than that which 
Liewt,-Col. Justinard, aided only by his own acute observation and the 
municipal tramways, has made of the steady colonization of certain 
districts in the suburbs of Paris by tribal groups of Berbers from the 
still half-subdued territories in the extreme south-west of Morocco. 
H. A. R. G. 


A Bacupap Caronicie. By Revsen Levy, M.A. pp. xt + 279. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1929. 15s. 

The mediaeval history of the East has suffered sadly at the hands 
of chroniclers, both native and Western, and the appearance of a work 
in which political events are subordinated to social history is doubly 
welcome, Mr. Levy has already shown that Oriental scholarship 
and accuracy are not incompatible with the possession of an attractive 
literary style, and the ability to present his material in an interesting ~ 
form. In this book he has drawn directly on a large number of 
original authorities, printed and manuscript, but the smooth-running 
narrative has no hint of the mosaic, Orientalists will probably find 
little that is entirely new to them, but almost all would confess that, 
after reading it through, they have gained a much clearer vision. 
than before of the life of Baghdad under the ‘Abbasids. 

In the long range of five centuries covered by the “ Chronicle, 
it was inevitable that some statements should be open to question. 
The number which I have noted, however, 1s comparatively amall, 
and few are of importance. The story related on pp. 11-12 belongs 
to the legendary narrative put together by Sayf, and one would have 
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expected some hint that it is in all probability entirely fictitious. 
Marwan II was certainly no “ weakling Caliph’ (p. 13). On p. 26 
Mr. Levy says that Baghdad “ was not a fortified depot for troops © ; 
the impression given by the historians, however, is that it was precisely 
for that purpose that it was founded. The statement about the 
Barmecides on p. 28 should have been corrected in the light of the 
facts recorded on p. 51; barmak is almost certainly a Sanskrit title. 
The phrase “ regular wives, whose children were freeborn and entitled 
to inherit from their father” (p. 61) gives the misleading impression 
that the children of concubines were not freeborn nor entitled to inherit. 
Though the latter were in the early days socially inferior to the former, 
they were in every respect equal in the eyes of the law. The practice 
of kissing the threshold of the Caliph’s palace (p. 238) goes back at 
least to the fourth century of the Hijra. The Fulwewa associated 
with the Caliph Nasir (pp. 241-2) still maintained some sort of existence 
under the Mamlik sultans of Egypt after the destruction of Baghdad. 
H. A. R. G. 





Tex Bartuta, TRAVELS IN Asta AND Avrica, 1325-1354. Translated 
and selected by H. A. R. Gres. (The Broadway Travellers.) 
London: George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1929. 

This is an admirable version of a most valuable work. ‘Te 
the world of to-day,” as Mr. Gibb says, “the men of mediaeval 
Christendom already seem remote and unfamiliar.” ‘“ How much 
more,” he justly adds, “ must this apply to the great Islamic civiliza- 
tion that stood over against mediaeval Europe, menacing its existence 
and yet linked to it by a hundred ties that even war and fear could 
not sever.” This would be his justification, if justification were needed, 
for placing in the hands of British readers this translation of the record 
of the travels of the indefatigable Ibn Battuta, who paints a more 
vivid picture of life in the many lands which he visited than any 
author of his age. 

The work is styled “ Selections from the Travels of Ibn Battuta ”, 
but so judiciously has the translator made his selections that there 
is no apparent breach of continuity, and the reader may rest assured 
that he has in his hand a comprehensive sketch of all the pilgrim’s 
wanderings and experiences, | 

_ The method of compiling the record, by a secreta ry at the dictation 
colloquial style, which the translator has wisely, and well, retained ; 
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- but Ibn Battuta seems to have kept no notes, and no memory, however 
excellent, as his undoubtedly was, could retain, without an occasional 
lapse, a minutely accurate record of nearly thirty yeare of travel, 
and the result has been occasional errors in dates and in place-names. 
As Mr. Gibb observes, the errors are comparatively few, considering 
the enormous number of places and persons mentioned, and his 
valuable notes contribute much towards the correction of many of 
them, but some, and especially those of chronology, it may never 
be possible to correct. 

The translation is preceded by a most valuable introduction, 
displaying great critical acumen and learning both wide and deep. 
lis first section contains an account and a criticism of Ibn Battuta’s 
work, and the other two provide historical and religious backgrounds. 
The historical section gives an accurate and complete, but most 
judiciously compressed account of the history of the lands visited by 
the traveller, and the religious section a lucid and instructive view 
of Islam in the fourteenth century of its orthodoxy and its mysticism, 
and of the life, the creed, the mentality, and the religious differences of 
Muslims. It will enable the merest novice to understand the circum- 
stances of the traveller's wanderings, his difficulties, and his comments 
on men and affairs ; but there can be few students of Islam who can 
afford to neglect 1t. 

The work contains few misprints, but one on page 39—* defying ” 
for “ deifying "—is especially unfortunate. 

Mr. Gibb has earned the gratitude of all interested in oriental 
history, to whose numbers such work as his should add, and one of 
the chief merits of his book is that it is a foretaste of something better 
to come—a complete translation of A Donation to those interested in 
the Curiosities of the Cities and the Marvels of the Ways for the Hakluyt 
Society. 





Wotsetey Hate. 


———— 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE GOVERNMENT OF Inpia. By ARTHUR 
Mavusew. Faber & Gwyer. 12s. Gd. 

This volume is not nearly so good as was Mr. Mayhew’s former 
volume on education in India. The latter was well and carefully 
written; the present has the air of having been hastily scrambled 
together; it is adorned by such queer lapses as “ epithet ” where 
the author means “ epitaph ” and ‘“ propagation ” where he means 
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“ propaganda ”; and he can write of “the coinage and effigy ” 0! 
the Moghul emperor. Then, too, Mr. Mayhew’s former subject was 
reasonably clear and definite, whereas the present is vague and general, 
comprehending the history. of both Protestant missions and British 
rule in India. He is very well acquainted with the history of Indian 
education and the problems which it has had to meet * but he is less 
familiar with the two broad subjects which he has now endeavoured 
to compress into one slender volume. The essence of the view that 
he puts forward is that the Company's government was both cowardly 
and unwise in not patronizing more openly missionary activities, 
and that its attitude of religious neutrality had its part in bringing 
about the Mutiny. His argument is that since it was in fact a povern- 
ment of Christians, its assumption of neutrality was regarded by 
Hindus and Muslims alike as a mere mask behind which d asigns for 
the fraudulent disruption of their faiths might be matured. This 
seems to us a travesty of the facts. The Company was, we think, 
entirely right and completely justified in the view which it had con- 
sistently taken; nor ean its conduct properly be described (with 
Mr. Mayhew) as “nervous vacillation ". Dalhousie’s active policy 
of reform undoubtedly played a large part in producing the atmosphere 
of unrest which made the Mutiny possible; and it would have had 
an even more marked influence had the Government been more closely 
associated with missionary activities, Akbar, Mr. Mayhew tells us, 
hever aroused hostility ; a remarkable commentary on the history 
of Badaoni. In short, the volume seems designed rather to illustrate 
a pre-determined thesis than to investigate the facts. H. D. 











Tue Bririsn Crown ann rue Inprasx States... Drawn up on behalf 
-».0f the Chamber of Princes. King, 1929. 10s. 6d. 

This slender volume aims at laying before the general public an 
account of the manner in which the relations between the Crown 
and the Indian States came into being. But it is a pity that it is not 
more judicial in tone and exact in statement. Thus the writer observes 
that the treaties concluded by the Company were inspired by “a spirit 
of equality of status”. In most cases nothing could be further 
from the truth. The treaties did indeed exhibit a formal equality 
of status, but the most cursory examination of the documents shows 
clearly enough that the equality was a matter of form, not of substance. 
Again, regarding Wellesley’s treaties, we are told that none stipulated 
ed forces in the States. The fact isso. But 
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when we remember that both in Mysore and in Qudh Wellesley took 
by treaty the power of giving advice which was to be accepted, it 
‘s clear that he was assuming authority over the whole state, and 
therefore over the extent to which the state maintained armed forces. 
The Fifth Report of 1812 is criticized for not dealing with the relations 
between the Company and the Indian States, as if that document 
had not been designed exclusively to deal, as indeed it formally 
declares, with the internal administration of the Company’s territories. 
Nor, as was perhaps ta be expected, does the volume admit the 
possibility that the text of the treaties has to be read in the light of 
subsequent historical development. Yet that fact obviously dominates 
the whole situation ; it is apparent, for instance, that the assumption 
of government by the Crown modified the position of the Princes, 
although the text of the treaties was formally confirmed. The volume 
must therefore be read with a cautious recollection of the pre- 


possessions with which it was naturally composed. 
H. D. 


CEYLon zur ZEIT DES Kinics Bauvaseka Banu UND Franz XAVERS, 
1539-52. Von G, ScHURHAMMER und E. A. Vorerzscu. 2 vols. 
Leipzig: Verlag der Asia Major, 1926. 50 M. 

The period covered by these important and admirably edited 
volumes is that of the origin of the Portuguese power in Ceylon. 
The island was divided into three realms. The principal king, 
Bhuvanaik Bahu, soon found himself involved in war with the sub- 
ordinate kingdoms. He sought help from the Portuguese, who had 
already established a factory at Colombo ; and, as the extension of 
their power in Ceylon was a favourite object with the Portuguese, 
and as the Zamorin of Calicut, their constant enemy, was supporting 
Mayadunna, king of Sitawaka, the Portuguese at last in 1559 managed 
to spare a body of troops, under the command of Miguel Ferreira, 
for the assistance of Bhuvanaik Bahu. Ferreira was an able and 
experienced soldier, who had served under Albuquerque. The king, 
thus relying upon Portuguese help, fell more and more under their 
control, and presently sent @ Brahman ambassador, Radaraksa 
Pandit, to Lisbon, with an image of the infant prince whose recognition 
as successor Bhuvanaik Bahu desired. The pandit returned with 
the necessary orders, and with six Franciscans under Frey Jodo 
de Villa de Conde. After long discussions and prolonged delays, 
due to their preoccupations elsewhere, the Portuguese sent in 1547 
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an expedition to assist another king, Vikrama Bahu of Kandi; bu! 
they soon found that he was not willing to carry out promises rash, 
made in his name by a Portuguese adventurer at his court. In the 
next year occurred the disastrous expedition to Kandi under Jorge 
de Castro. In 1550 Ceylon was visited by the viceroy in person. 
This led to a policy aiming more directly at the control of the island, 
and was soon followed by the death of Bhuvanaik Bahu in very 

'ircumstances, being shot by a member of his Portugues: 


On the whole, the conduct of the Portuguese appears but ill in 
the documents assembled in these two volumes, Indeed, thei: 
Ceylon record is low. But the papers which Dr. Schurhammer has 
collected from Portuguese and ecclesiastical sources shows us clearly 
how the two main principles of their policy interacted. They sought. 
in Ceylon as elsewhere, spices and (Christians, and evidently felt that 
their work was still undone so long as the island remained unconverted 
to Christianity. Missionary influence to have played a con- 
siderable part in diverting the Portuguese from one alliance to another 
with the rival Sinhalese princes. The documents which Dr. Schur- 
hammer has here published therefore offer a fuller and more complete 
view of the historical development than those of Mr. Pieris’s recent 
volume, besides providing the student with the texts themselves. 
of which Mr. Pieris only gives a translation. The editorial work 
has been done with fullness and precision, even though St. Francis 
Xavier does not play that important part which one would have 
expected from the author's title-page. We should welcome a further 
selection of original papers illustrating the later period of Portuguese 
dominion in Ceylon under the same skilled editorship. 





H. D. 





NoTEs suR LA BuaGavapeiri, par Errenne Laworre... . Avec 
une préface de Louis pe La VaLuie Poussin. pp. xiii + ii + 
153. Paris, 1929, gy. 

The praise which M. de La Vallée Poussin in his preface bestows 
upon these Notes is well deserved. The book: is accurate, judicious, 
free from prejudice, and very well informed, The study of the Gita, 
as M. Lamotte says, is never finished ; but he has greatly facilitated 
by the skill and precision with which he has stated and discussed 
18 Main points. 


After an introduction surveying the theories of the Gita's composition 
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and stating the object of the present studies, M, Lamotte proceeds to 
deal with the poem in three gections. In the first he reviews the 
conditions under which it arose—the cult of Krsna, the Bhiagavata 
sect, and Brahmanism in its earlier phases (Védas, Brihmanas, 
Upanigads, and nascent Daréanas), In the second he analyses the 
Gitakira’s speculative doctrines in regard to the nature and functions 
of the Lord, matter, and individual souls ; and im the third he examines 
his moral and practical teachings, represented by jidna-yoga, karma- 
yoga, and bhakti-yoga. Then follow a summary of the author's con- 
-lusions on the nature and object of the Gita, a telling criticism of 
Garbe’s unhappy attempt to dissect the Gita into two recensions, 
a bibliography, and indexes; Most readers nowadays, we believe, 
will agree with M. Lamotte’s conclusion that the Gita, as it stands, 
is mainly the work of a single writer, and that its unity lies m tts 
general tendency and purpose, which is to win for the cult of Krsna 
as many proselytes as possible by borrowing heterogeneous doctrines 
from many sources and unifying them more or less by breathing 
into all of them alike that spirit of devotion to a personal god of grace 
which was characteristic of the Bhagavata church." 

The moot problems of the origin of the Krsna-cult are but briefly 
handled by M. Lamotte ; and with what he writes I regret that I 
cannot fully agree. He denies to Krsna historical reality (p. 11), 
quoting Barth's argument that it 1s “ very improbable that Krena 
is directly related to the Krsna of the Chandogya [iii, 17], for how 
should the obscure disciple of a certain Ghora have suddenly become 
the national hero of an important people of India, the warlike author 
of so many deeds of prowess 2” With all respect L submit that this 
argument is fallacious, and that +n the Chanddgya Upanigad, in which 
Krsna is represented according to old brahmanic tradition, the Older 
Epic, where he appears in the light of a Kesatriya legend which was 
current outside his church, and the Later Epic, in which he figures 
as the Supreme Incarnate, we have three mutually complementary 
standpoints, The facts represented by them may well have been 
almost or quite contemporary. ATyD8 listening to a sermon of Ghora, 
Krsna ruling a powerful tribe, Kryna worshipped as All-God—these 
are eventa which might have happened within a few years, even 
within Krena’s lifetime ; but in literature they were handled from 
three different points of view—the Aupanigada, the non-Krsnaite 


1 La bhakti est Je contre de gravitation de tout le potme,” he justly observes 
(p. 116). 
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Ksatriya, and the Krsnaite—and at different times, and in the Epic 
the last two currents of thought are very imperfectly fused. To 
term the Krsna Dévaki-putra of the Chandigya “obscure” is to 
beg the question and to take an unfair advantage of the two meaniny: 
of the adjective: for “ obscure ” may denote both “insignificant © 
and“ hard to identify ". That Krsna Dévaki-putra of the Chandigy« 
was insignificant rests merely upon the ipse dixit of M. Barth; thot 
he is hard to identify is just the point at issue. With all respect for 
the eminent scholars who have asserted the contrary (among whow 
I may name honoris causa my lamented friend Mr. Pargiter in Ail! I . 
p. 328 n.), I submit that his identification with Krsna Vasudéva is 
based on very strong probabilities indeed. The name Krsna is 
common; but the name Dévaki is so very rare that the only bearer 
of it in Epic, Puranic, and Classical literature, as far as I know, © 
the mother of Krsna Vasudéva. Hence the combination of “ Krsna” 
with the practically unique ** Dévaki-putra ” on both sides of the 
equation is in itself enough to prove that K. Dévaki-putra of the 
Chandigya = K. Vasudéva. But the context of the Chandigys 
furnishes additional proof. Not to repeat what I have already written 
elsewhere (JRAS., 1929, p. 128), I will only say here that Ghora 
sermon is exactly what we should expect a summula theologie of the 
early Bhigavatas to be, expressed of course in the language of an 
Aupanigada—worship of the Sun-god as blessed universal spirit, 
to whom the souls of the faithful pass on death, and a primitive form 
of karma-yoga. In the Gita all this reappears, with more or less moditi- 
cation, and fortified by much additional matter from other sources. 
It is surprising that so judicious a scholar as M. Lamotte should 
ignore these striking points of contact and by a bold petitio principt 
accuse the early Bhigavatas of “ indigence complate ” in regard to 
theology, The Gitakara himself indicates that he was the heir of 
an ancient sampradaya of sun-worship, which inevitably had also 
a theological and ethical side. In iii, 42 ff., in a chapter bearing the 
capital title karma-ydga, he gives us a theory of the gradations of 
being (sense-materials, sense-organs, manas, buddhi, Supreme) and 
of the Yoga based thereupon, which is essentially similar to Katha 
i, 10 ., v1, 7f. (with OMission of avyakta) * and the process by which 
cokes ze thus graduated is to be controlled in order to suppress 
een sin.” he describes as a Yoga which the Supreme taught to 
erent {a solar being), he to his son Mann, ete. (iv, 1 ff.), I refuse 
® Selieve that the Gitakara invented this sampradaya ; the facts 
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plainly suggest that before his time Bhagavata tradition preserved 
an ancient theory of karma-yoga, associated with an ontology and 
ethics more or less like those of the Katha, with which it connected 
an immemorial sun-worship. 

In the Chindigya Ghéra enumerates as the virtues of his church 
austerities (fapas), bounty (dana), simplicity (arava), harmlessness 
(ahimea), and truthfulness. The Gitakara has borrowed this list 
(a clear proof of his spiritual derivation from the Chanddgya, with 
wide implications), and padded it out by the addition of seven more 
points (xvi, 1 £.). The Besnagar Inscription, however, reduces them 
all to “three immortal steps (padani), which lead to paradise—self- 
control (dama), bounty (eaga), and heedfulness (apramada),”” No 
doubt the writer's design in formulating these three “ steps " was to 
rationalise or moralise the mythical strides of Visnu; the question, 
however, is what virtues he meant by dama, cage, and apramada, to 
which he must have attached a wider meaning than they bear in 
the other lists. I am tempted to see in this triad a rude summary 
of the same principles as those of the Gita. Under ~ self-control ” 
are perhaps included most of the ideas which the Gita treats under 
the headings of jiiana-yoga, karma-yoga, and bhakti-yoga. “* Bounty ~ 
may denote not only gifts in general but also sacrifice, which occupies 
a prime place in the Bhagavata religious life, for the Gita insists 
on the necessity of sacrifice (yagtanyam, xvii, 11), while it purities 
and spiritualises the act by allowing it to be performed with the 
humblest materials, or even in symbol. And lastly, “ heedfulness ” 
perhaps may be understood in the special sense of “ harmlessness ” 
(ahimed), for heedlessness (pramada) is constantly condemned as 
causing men to deprive other beings of life." 

But che, iam satis est! it is time to conclude these observations 
on M. Lamotte’s book, from whom we take farewell with much 
gratitude for his excellent studies, echoing the hope expressed by 
M. de la Vallée Poussin in his penetrating and suggestive preface 
that the author of the present work will follow it up by similar 
researches into the later cult of Krsna. 





L. D. BaRNETT. 


1 Cf, the Jain use, e.g. in Tattedrthadhigama, vii, 8, prrannatta -yigal prana-ryiro- 
prnom hime, “ killing means to deprive another of life as o result of heedless 
activity.” 
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Tre Buacavapeira: Translated from the Sanskrit with an Intr- 
duction and Argument and a Commentary by W. Doveras |’. 
Hint. pp. xii, 303. London: Oxford University Press, 1925 

Mr. Hill gives usa finely printed text, with a polished and scholar!» 
translation and the notes necessary to its elucidation or defen « 

(conveniently on the same page with the text): and an introduction 

in which he discusses the Krena-Vasudeva cult, the date and circuw- 

stances of composition of the work, and its doctrine, and furth« 
elucidates his translation by means of a full argument. It is clear 
that he has spared no pains to make his edition as good as it could be ; 
and he may justly congratulate himself on having produced a ver) 
good edition. Probably his translation was especially a labour 


’ love: at any rate it gives the impression of care expended on the 


choice of every word and phrase : and the result achieved was wort! 
the pains, for it is a pleasure to read the English version. 

The Gita is sometimes so difficult to determine to a precise meanine 
that the reader is inclined to raise the prior question whether the 
writer himself always had a definite meaning. Therefore, Mr. Hill's 
detailed statement of its argument is an essential part of his interpre- 
tation of the work; and reference to it is necessary in those passages 
in which the text does not obviously succeed in saying just what 
Mr. Hill—or, for that matter, any commentator or translater— 
thinks that it meant to say. Mr. Hill is among those who look for 
a definite and consistent body of teaching in the work. But there 
are different kinds of definiteness and consistency ; and the kind 
which Mr. Hill finds in the work is not that which we look for in 4 
systematic treatise. The Gité has an extensive equipment of 
apparently technical terms which might suggest that a systematic 
philosophy or theology underlies them. And it may be that some of 
its terminology had a meaning to which we have lost the clue : 
Dr. Barnett states, for instance, that some of its terms and doctrines 
find their explanation in Paficardtra theology. But the suspicion 
lingers that they are sometimes borrowed from a fluid “ Samkhya ” 
terminology which was the common property of epic and purapa, 
and sometimes invented ad hoc: and in neither case employed with 
technical precision (although later scholasticism may have fixed 
seems to be the suggestion in Mr. Hill’s note on xv, 16, where he says 
oo Poetry rises superior to terminology and the very confusion 

Kerms helps to suggest the oneness of all which is the ultimate 
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doctrine of the Gita’. A fluid terminology is not incompatible with 
consistent teaching, though it may be with systematic doctrine. 
Mr. Hill’s position is perhaps not misrepresented by the statement 
that though he would not claim that the work is systematic he’ does 
believe that it is fundamentally consistent. It is necessarily tied 
down to a certain definiteness in its doctrine of Action simply because 
it starts with the question whether anything is worth doing, and could 
not afford to forget for long the need of an affirmative answer. This 
gives it the characteristically ethical outlook which is its chief interest 
for some readers: and though it does not raise the questions of the 
Good} and of the criterion of action, which a philosophy of conduct 
can hardly avoid, it does, in its reiterated conclusion (iii, 35 ; Xvi, 47) 
éreyin svadharmo viuguaah paradharmat stanugthitat, and in its basic 
doctrine of naiskarmyasiddh, suggest comparison with Plato's 
definition of justice as “ doing one's own work ” and with the Platonic 
analogy between the good man and the artist who, as such, is not 
concerned with “ wages” and wants nothing except to make a job 
of his job, Mr. Hill, however (quite justifiably), objects to the tendency 
to place Action in the forefront of the Gita’s teaching, a5 8 partial 
view. He is himself interested in the book as, above all else, an 
expression of the religious spirit—he 15 somewhat reserved in the 
expression of his personal attitude, but (see p. 51) he plainly 1 
the Gita as a high expression of that spirit, And in the religious 
attitude inculeated in the work he finds a reconciliation of the con- 
flicting claims of action thought and devotion which makes its teaching 
for him fundamentally consistent. He claims that it teaches the 
ideal of a balanced life in which action, knowledge and devotion each 
play their part— the balanced man must develop to its best every 
element that makes up personality.” (Perhaps this dictates his 
rendering of samatea by “ balance” : though that word suggests 
rather neutrality or indifference.) Can we really find this Greek 
point of view in the Gita ? I cannot think that the relation between 
the three aspects is as organic in the Gita as Mr. Hill's interpretation 
takes it to be, The various disciplines or yogas still seem to me to be 
presented as at best successive stages in the approach towards an 





par t ’ Lia 


' The characterization of sukham atyantikam at vi, 21-2, in the words yam 
labdhnd caiparan Mbham manyate nadhikaen lafah ia precisely parallel with Aristotle's 
formal characterization of the Summum Bonum as the Good which cannot be made 
bigger by adding goods to it. Mr. Hill's rendering of addikam by *' more exocllent “ 

conceals the parallelism. The meaning is that there is nothing more to be added to it. 
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ideal which does not realize what is of value in each but merly 
negates them all. 

Mr. Hill follows the present tendency to assign a rather early dite 
for the composition of the work: a tendency which is in the nature 
of a reaction from earlier suggestions that it was written under Christin 
influence. These suggestions have been discounted by the Besnay.r 
inscription which proves that the Bhigavata cult of Vasudeva 
prevailed early in the second century B.C. The work may then have 
been composed well before the Christian era. Mr. Hill thinks th.’ 
internal evidence indicates that it was written early in the secon 
century before Christ. But one of his arguments—that the Gi'4 
does not stress the identify of Krsna with Visnu—has to face 
an emphatic assertion. In the revelation of his universal for 
(visvariipa) in the eleventh book Krsna is not only addressed as Vis" 
(Bhandarkar says that this is in contexts in which Arjuna may well 
have been reminded of the sun), but is described as bearing the emblem: 
Ma of Visnu—iiritinam gadinam cukrinam ea. And there are passag'- 
i which are not easy to reconcile with so earlyadate. Thus the referenc’ 
at xiii, 4 — Brahmasitrapadaiscaiva hetemadbhih—certainly seems t° 
indicate (if only by the word hetumadbhih, which means “ reasoned * 
not“ well-reasoned " ag Mr, Hill renders) the logical methods of 8 
daréana, and must perhaps be taken in the obvious sense —not explaine: 
as a reference to “ Upanisadic passages and verses current in the 
Vedantic school". And passages (x, 22; xiii, 5; xv, 7) which treat 
manas as a sixth sense-organ seem to indicate a relatively late date, 
when it is remembered that Dinnaga criticised the Nydya-siitra for 
failing to class manas as an ind riya, 
fo -Kt is not to be expected that a reader will always agree with 
Mr. Hill’s renderings ; but he will soon learn to respect Mr, Hill as an 
interpreter even when he dlisagrees. There is for instance the passage 
at the beginning of the fifteenth book which uses the metaphor of 
the asvattha in speaking of the phenomenal world. The aésvattha 
is, a8 Mr. Hill says, the pipal; not the banyan (nyagrodha); had it 
been the latter the epithet irdhvamila at any rate would have been 
more intelligible. But the pipal does not drop rootlets from its 
cgi eee 
eae roots... . do not altogether as in other trees 

emselves In a central rounded trunk, but, to a great extent 
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to speak of the branch as descending to the earth and of the root 
as nsing aloft”. This novel and ingenious suggestion may be right. 
And yet this is no ordinary pipal; and a cruder interpretation 1s 
possible—that it 1s pictured im the first couplet as literally upside 
down, because rooted in the heavens, and that the image is then 
corrected in the second couplet by the thought that after all the 
tree of samsdra is rooted below also, in human act and sacrifice. Of 
course the image as such then becomes hopelessly inconsistent: and 
the writer hag to admit as much forthwith, na rupam tasyeha tatho- 
palabhyate, Apart from such disagreements, Mr. Hill, like all 
translators, has his conventions and mannerisms. Why does he 
translate deca by “ Heaven's lords“ for instance ? And he shows a 
tendency to an inverted order of words which sometimes leads to 
obscurity and occasionally suggests an inclination to fall into blank 
verse, But these are small defects in an admirable translation. 

One solid ground of complaint against Mr. Hill is that he does 
not provide any apparatus crilicus. There are variants; and, even 
though it is impossible to give anything like a complete conspectus 
of these, it would have been distinctly useful to a reader to know 
whether varia lectiones exist in disputable passages. Mr. Hill some- 
times, but not always, mentions in his notes known differences of 
reading. 

H. N. RanDLe. 


————— 





TREATMENT OF Love 1s Sanskrit LrreraTure. By Susu KUMAR 
De. pp. 87. Calcutta, 1929. 

Although this little book be “ meant more for the general reader 
than for the scholar’, as Professor De himself modestly assures us, 
its importance is well warranted by the very name of its author. 
It deals with a topic which is all-important all over the world and 
perhaps nowhere more so than in India, viz. the treatment of love by 
poets and litterati. We would venture to assert that everyone of 
our fellow-scholars will read this fascinating little volume with the 
most vivid interest. 

Dharma, artha, and kama are the constituents of the Indian trivarga. 
There may even be a cafurvarqa if to these three be added moksa 
but moksa, although theoretically ready at hand to everyone, is In 
fact obtainable only by a very few. And besides; the materialists 
at any rate would scoff at moksa as being & yoid and dangerous fancy 
of their more superstitious fellow-creatures, for, does not Carvaka 
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tell us that mytyur evdpavargah. These ill-disposed people deny lv 
existence even of dharma, telling us blankly that arthakdmau pr 
farthau. But materialism, for what ever be its real value, is a barren 
and uninteresting system of thought, and luckily it does not lwli 
SWay over the average human mind—at least not in India. Thus ‘lic 
Hindu clings to the trivarga as he has done since days of yore. The 
dharma forms the basis of the society of castes, the only society where 
one reaps the fruits of activity; artha makes possible a material 
existence ; and kama, love, physical as well as spiritual, Inspires 
the sublimest feelings, gives the highest pleasure, and guarante-s 
the everlasting existence of mankind, ; 

To Love is dedicated a great part of Sanskrit as well as of other 
literature. The classical literature of India is full of its niceties 
well as of its less savoury sides, And the Hindus possess in the 
Kamasiitra of Vatsyiyana the one scientific treatise on love that tlhe 
world has so far seen. ‘To most of those who have made a superfici:! 
fequaintance with this peculiar work it certainly appears to be 4 
store-house of impurities, and comparisons are drawn with tlic 
Ars amatoria of Ovid, Such a parallel, like many others, is totall) 
false, Ovid's poem, couched in elegant verses, ig meant to be © 
favourite and instructive pastime to lascivious young persons of bot) 
sexts; Vatsyayana’s book, composed in a dry and tedious. silva 
style, is meant to he a scientific encyclopedia on kama, one of the three 
main constituents of human life and society. Ovid's life we know 
fairly well, and there is no doubt that he was a rake and a profligate | 
of Vatsyayana we only know that he was a theoretician, but our 
knowledge of India would not preclude us from suggesting that he led 
the life of a recluse and even a saint. ; 

As the subject of k@ma plays such a dom inating part in Indian 
literature it seems curious that no modern writer should have under- 
taken a wholesale treatment of it. .chmi: 





to the purely erotic literature. These, however, are works that would 
mainly interest the scholar—though it seems rather curious that works 
like those by Professor Schmidt should really be needed at all. The 
work of Dr. De again is one that satisties the scholar and the literary 
public alike. Within a limited space its author has compressed 
» Sreat many of the most beautiful and significant passages dealing 
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vith Love in various parts of Sanskrit literature. The materials 
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could, of course, easily be multiplied but we venture to think that 
Dr. De has shown a wise moderation in strongly restricting his choice. 

The author begins with the two well-known hymns of the Rigveda, 
x, 95 and x, 10, dealing with respectively Purtravas and Urvaéi and 
Yama and Yami, Both these little epie poems—for there can be no 
talk of either drama or akhydna—are filled with deep and heart- 
rending tragedy. The one tells us of the strong man who burns with 
love of a superhuman creature more coquettish and fickle-hearted 
even than her earthly sisters. In the height of his despair he threatens 
to turn away from the world for ever, perhaps even to commit suicide, 
but she only scoffs at him, and with a cynicism which if repulsive 
is at least honest she advises him to abandon women who have the 
hearts of hyenas. Even more filled with tragedy is the story of Yama 
and Yami. To a primitive age incest was not the horror that it 1s 
to a civilized society. Regular traces of it are found in Ancient 
Persia, and a myth in the Brahmanas betrays to us that even in 
India Yama and his twin-sister were once looked upon as man and 
wife. But Rigveda x, 10 is composed by a poet who belonged to 
another age and cherished other ideals, In his partly very obscure 
poem the sister, inflamed with impure passion, craves for carnal 
conjunction; but the brother, a wiser and better being. absolutely 
refuses her offer, and warns her of the spies of the gods, ever on 
the move and never sleeping. There is not the slightest doubt that 
those are the spies of Varuna, the Great King, who alone among the 
Vedic gods is the upholder of morality and wreaks terrible vengeance 
on the sinner. 

The learned author touches only very slightly on Epic and Buddhist 
literature and turns nearly the whole of his interest towards classical 
Sanskrit literature where, no doubt, is found the greater part of his 
material. We hear of the great lyric poets, Amaru, Bhartrhari 
and others, as well as of the most luminous stara in the galaxy of 
classical writers, Kalidisa and Bhavabhiti. The anthology of Hala 
also earns the vivid praise of Dr. De and he even has some words of 
recommendation for the unknown author of the Caurapaiiedsiki. 
Gross and licentious as are some details of that little poem it always 
has appeared to the present writer to deserve a far greater attention 
and praise than it has received, and he 18 very glad to find that an 
authority like Dr, De apparently shares his opinion, 

We are at one with the author that the classical poetry holds an 
infinite store of beautiful and fascinating love-passages. But after 
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all there is perhaps still more in it that is schematized, unnatural, 
and tedious. There is, however, another literature which has been 
touched upon far too lightly by the author, viz. the Epics, which 
gives pictures of love more sublime than even the finest ones met 
with in classical poetry. First of all there is the story of Rama an‘! 
Sita, sung by Valmiki, and by an endless series of lesser poets down to 
the great Tulsi Das. Rama is one of the chief darlings of the Indian 
people, and no doubt he is a very fine type, though he lacks the 
manliness and spiritual grandeur that characterizes his less prominen' 
brother Laksmana, Sita is undoubtedly the ideal wife, and there i: 
room for no other feeling than admiration of the magnificent way 1 
which she endures her unhappy life. But neither Sita nor Damayanti 
nor Sakuntala for all their loveliness and moral greatness can vie 
with the sweet and wise daughter of King Asvapati who wrestle: 
with Death for the life of the man whom she has herself chosen and 
brings home the prize by her prudent and courteous words. This 
is a type than which Indian literature has created no h igher, nor could 
it well do. And she has only one manly equal, the Brahmin boy 
Naciketas to whom Death, though long reluctant, has to yield the 
highest and eternal secret. To suggest that these two find their 
Western counterparts in the daughter of Cymbeline and the young 
Prince of Denmark is only to suggest that as literary types they will 
never and nowhere be surpassed. 

However, our enthusiasm for the love-tales of the Epics is carrying 
us outside the limits set by the masterly little work of Dr. De. We 


allow ourselves to congratulate and thank him for his last eminent 
achievement. 





J. C. 





Tae VaKroxti-Jivita, a Treatise on Sanskrit Poetics, by RAJANAKA 
KUnNtaka, with its own Commentary, Edited with Critical 
Notes, Introduction, and Résumé by Susum Kumar De. 
(Calcutta Oriental Series, No. 8.) Becond revised and enlirged 
edition, pp. Ixv +. 270. Calcutta, 1928. 

The valuable treatise on poetics, called the Vakvolti-Jivita, was 
long thought to be lost until happy finds of manuscripts at Madras 
and Jaisalmer made it clear that so was not the case. Its author, 
Fenerally known by the anonymous appellation of the Vakrobti 
Jivilakara, is how mentioned in the colophon of the Madras MS. as 
Kuntala(ka), while the Jaisalmer one gives the more correct form of 
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Kuntaka, a name previously known by quotations in the works of 
Bhatta Gopala and Arunacalanatha, Dr. De has made it highly 
probable that this author flourished during the end of the tenth and 
the beginning of the eleventh century. 

It is extremely lucky that the task of editing this new work on 
alamkara was put into the hands of Dr. Sushil Kumar De, who is 
undoubtedly, with Professor Jacobi, the foremost living authority 
on that intricate and formidable éastra. Unfortunately the Jaisalmer 
MS. contains only the two first unmesa's with the beginning of the 
third, while the remnant of the third and the fourth are found only in 
the transcript of the Madras MS., which is described by the able editor 
as being “hopelessly corrupt”. Consequently Dr. De has limited 
himself to editing the text of the two first and the beginning of the 
third chapters while an extensive résumé with numerous quotations 
vives a fairly adequate idea of the contents of the later part of the 
work. That the text has been carefully and excellently treated need 
not be emphasized here. A very pellucid introduction gives a detailed 
conspectus of the entangled poetical theories of Kuntaka. As we are, 
unfortunately, not at all at home in the mazes of the alamkdra, we 
shall wholly abstain from entering into details and may only state 
that Dr. De with his very good edition has rendered another real 
service to Sanskrit scholarship. Pee 


Les Mairres pe ta Paro.ocre Vepique. Par Lovis Renov. 
(Annales du Musée Guimet. Bibliothéque d'Etudes. Tome 
XXXVIIL) pp. 74. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1928. 


In this nice and interesting little volume M. Renou has drawn up - 


shorter or longer pictures of those Sanskritists who were according 
to his opinion the leading masters of Vedic philology and interpretation. 
Among the numerous names mentioned here we find: the domimating 
figures of Roth, Grassmann, Ludwig, Max Miller, Bergaigne, Pischel, 
Geldner, and Oldenburg. And no deep reading is wanted to find out 
that the author has chosen Bergaigne and Oldenberg as the chief 
stars of this magnificent galaxy. 

De qustilus non est disputandum ; for, although persons who perhaps 
know but little about scientific research believe it to be objective and 
impartial, it is purely a matter of taste whom a scholar chooses as 
the past masters of his own field of research. Bergaigne was 
undoubtedly a genius, that species of scholar in which France has 
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always been fertile; but what he did was not to make the Rigveda 
more human and intelligible. He founded a new mythology—on- 
would fain say a new religion—which with its male and femai: 
principals strongly reminds one of the system of Yin and Yang; an! 
according to this mythological theory he interpreted the hymn: 
in a way just as fancifully as any pandit might do it. His work w1!' 
always be looked upon as a monument of strange genius and stupendou: 
learning; but instead of bringing the Rigveda down to the eart!i 
it has carried it away into a very lofty and abstract Nephelococeyg 

Oldenberg probably will appeal more to scholars outside Germany 
than tosome of hisowncountrymen. His racial origin made him some- 
thing of a cosmopolitan and he was decidedly unlike the average ty} 
of a German professor. He was not a genius nor was he a truly grea’ 
echolar—he was not peculiarly well read, and he had a remarkab!: 
propensity for evading difficulties. But he possessed what is perhap- 
just as important, an uncommon quantity of sens commun, and he mac 
the very best use of it. He knew not only what to write but also, 
unlike many of his compatriots, how to write; his style was lucid ant 
agreeable though at times perhaps a trifle too flowery. But wit! 
all this the greatest work of his life, his Rigveda commentary, 18 
scarcely a mile-stone in Vedic interpretation for, unfortunately, 
its most characteristic feature is that at nearly every really difficult 
passage in the text one looks in vain for guidance and help there- 
To suggest with M. Renon, that Oldenberg “a ruiné les Vedische 
Studien” is—if the present writer has correctly understood this 
rather oracular expression—an exaggeration which is rather unexpected 
from an author who like M, Renou seems to claim a high authority 
_ tn Vedicis. 

It is an easy task to find fault with the authors of the Vedische 
Studien, as it will always be easy to do with the founders of a ne 
science. Undoubtedly the vehement and clownish polemics ©! 
Pischel nfade much to inspire diffidence in his methods, and, 
unfortunately, his efforts in pure linguistics were at times rather 
ludicrous. Against the late lamented Geldner no such objections 
could be proffered, and there is scarcely any doubt that the most 
valuable parts of the joint work came from his pen. However. 
PERO TeKy. human piece of work—the joint authors of the Vedische 
ji and after the death of Pischel the surviving one have made 
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any Western scholar, the marvellous Roth not even excepted. Not 
to have understood this seems to the present writer @ tragic and 
dangerous mistake of M. Renou. After that we are less astonished 
to find that the name of the late lamented Hillebrandt is casually. 
mentioned five times in his book—not even the title of the Vedische 
Mythologie is to be found there. 

Amongst the most prominent forerunners of modern historians 
of religions was a man called Euhemeros. If Pischel was otherwise 
not a great authority on religion and seems even to have lacked interest 
in its underlying foundations, his euhemerism was undoubtedly 
a sympathetic feature. M. Renou (p. 43. seq.) seems not to think highly 
of it: however, it has possibly escaped him that in recent days 
Professor Konow and Dr. Barnett, and perhaps even other scholars, 
have taken up a similar and certainly still more outspoken point of 
view in these things. 

To enter into a criticism of details would perhaps lead too far, 
but we may allow ourselves a few passing remarks. Rosen’s edition, 
of course, does not comprise the first mandala (p. 3) but the first 
astaka. That drmi- and tirva- should belong to the same group of 
words (p. 37) seems rather fanciful; the first-mentioned word seems 
to have clear relations, characterized by an original *y-l-m- not only 
in Avestan but also in other languages, while @rva- must probably 
have a totally different parentage. That rad- could ever mean 
“ write” in the Rigveda (as Geldner thinks) 1s highly improbable. 
But the finds at Harappa and Mohenjo Daro make it clear that India 
knew some sort of writing long before the introduction of Kharosthi 
and Brahmi, and it is not totally absurd to suggest that Vedic Indians 
might have at least seen and heard of some sort of writing. Geldner 
at that time could, of course, know nothing of Mohenjo Daro. The 
sentence on p. 66; “ On sait que Meillet a reconnu récemment pour 4 
quelques gathis de l'Avesta la nécessité de supposer un contexte = 
en prose” is something of a novelty to those — even if they be 
acquainted with the little book i which M. Meillet has stated his 
theory—who had long ago read the very same 5U estion In two 
well-known works, viz. Vedisehe Studien i, 286 seq. and Die Gathas 
des Avesta, p. iv seq.’ 

To sum up: we are highly indebted to M. Renou for some hours 
of interesting reading but we must, unfortunately, refuse to share 
most of his leading ideas. J.C. 

t CE. Die Supargasage, p. 71 #4. 
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Le Conctte bE Rasacrua. Introduction a V’histoire des canons 
et des sectes bouddhiques. Par Jean Pezyuusxi. (Buddhica, 
documents et travaux pour |’étude du Bouddhisme publiés sous 
la direction de Jean Przyluski. Premiére Série: Mémoires— 
Tomes IT.) pp. vit 434. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1926-8. 

The activities of M. Przyluski are manifold and admirable. His 
knowledge of Munda and Mon-Khmer languages have enabled him 
to trace certain elements of the Sanskrit dictionary from the stock 
of Austro-Asiatic languages unfortunately inaccessible to most of 
his colleagues. His mastery of Sanskrit, Chinese, and Tibetan alike 
have made possible his extensive researches into the oldest history 
of the Buddhist congregation and the Buddhist scriptures of which 
we have here the latest and so far most important specimen. 

The oldest history of Buddhism is obscure and has been interpreted 
in different ways by eminent scholars. The suggestions of. Professor 
Stcherbatsky concerning the original teachings of the Buddha, set 
forth in his well-known works on Dharma and Nirvana, are ingenious 
to a degree and seem to penetrate far into the mould of ideas from 
which rose the systems labelled with the name of the Tathagata. 
At first sight they will perhaps seem to be incompatible with the theories 
of M. Prayluski. However, this is perhaps not the case after all. 
And the present writer would look upon such a possibility as being 
highly lucky ; for, he has long felt himself strongly convinced of the 
probability of Professor Stcherbatsky’s ideas. And he must now 
admit that also the suggestions of M, Przyluski appear to him in thetr 
great ingeniousness and simplicity, highly attractive. The one reason 
for doubting them seems to be that at times they are perhaps even 
too convincing. 

To M. Przyluski “le Bouddhisme primitif était une religion de 
joie, de bienveillance 4 l'égard de tous les étres, qui promettait A ses 
fidéles la félicité du searga, Le Bouddhisme secondaire se propose 
un idéal ¢’impossibilité et d'indifférence ; le but est I'anéantissement 
dans le nirwina, Dans l’ancienne doctrine le sensible et humain 
Ananda était le Saint par excellence. L'Arhat détaché de tout est 
le type du saint nouveau. Jadis, sramana et maitres de maison 
étaient étroitement solidaires ; ils communiaient dans les fétes oi 8¢ 
reformait le Mahisamgha. A présent, I’élite vit a part; le clere 
sécarte du laic. .. . Monachisme aristocratique et nihilisme athée 
caractérisent le Bouddhisme sécondaire. 

Wette doctrine, peu faite pour satisfaire la masse des fidéles, 
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provoqua une réaction, d’oi sortit le Bouddhisme tertiaire ou 
Mahayana. On croit de nouveau a la survie dans le nirvdna. Les 
anciennes vertus refleurissent: I’humilité, l'amour des fables, le 
zile apostolique. La perfection stérile de l’Arhat, est dédaignée ; 
on ne se hate plus d’entrer dans le nirvana. L'imagination populaire 
se réveille: Viconographie et la liturgie s‘enrichissent ; le panthéon 
se repeuple, .. .” 

We have allowed ourselves this long quotation which illustrates 
better than any remodelling the new and fascinating ideas of 
M. Przyluski concerning the stages of development within old 
Buddhism. First of all the age of popular religion when men lived 
together piously and charitably and saw the goal of life in the happiness 
of searga, the Heaven of gods. Then follows the Hinayana with 
its austere and forbidding doctrines; and finally the Mahayana 
marks a sort of relapse into the old ideals. 

Buddhism in its origins was closely bound to the institutions of 
the society within the pales of which it rose. In this connection it 
is only right to remember that several scholars have already emphasized 
the insoluble connection between Buddhist, Jain, and Brahmin 
monasterial and disciplinary institutions. But as Buddhism 
apparently rose within a country which was at that time only slightly 
Brahminized—a point of view underlined by M. Przyluski—these 
facts are perhaps of little importance here. 

Now let us once more hear the ipsissima verba of the learned 
author. “Une religion naissante s’organize toujours autour d'un 
culte et, dans le culte, les fates sont probablement l'essentiel. Celles-ci 
sont des rituels destinés & maintenir ou & retablir ordre cosmique 
et social. Elles supposent des représentations collectives du temps, 
du monde, de la société. A chacune delles correspond un récit 
mythique ou légendaire qui explique les origines de In féte par les 
actes d’un dieu ou d’un héros.”’ These sagacious observations are 
meant to afford a key to the understanding of the original structure 
of the Buddhist community and the Council of Rajagrha alike. 

Buddhism undoubtedly rose in a country where, as M. Przyluski 
puts it, “le rhythme des saisons est produit par Valternance de la 
mousson séche et de la mousson pluvieuse.”’ Consequently, the whole 
life, agricultural and religious, turned round two cardinal points : 
the beginning and the end of the rars@h. The festival of the setting 
in of the rains and the festival of their ceasing were the two great 
popular and religious times of the year. And as the Buddhist friars 
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during the first centuries of their existence did only live in fixe! 
abodes during the rains and otherwise roamed about the country, 
they shared in the daily life of the common people, and consequent!’ 
the great feasts of the country folk were also those of the Sakys 
monks. These simple conditions soon altered when the monk: 
took up their continual abodes in the vihdras. 

These explanations are simple and ingenious and so far we ca! 
only express our admiration and consent, M. Przyluski finds tha’ 
the relations coneerning the legendary First Council, of which he has 
translated and studied a great number from Chinese and India 
sources, fully prove these admirable suggestions. In some of thes: 
sources there is a curious story of an old arhat called Gavampat! 
who entered Nirodna close upon the decease of the Buddha. Bebin« 
this curious little story hides a reminiscence of the old sacrificial 
feast at the beginning of the wet period ; we shall allow ourselves 
to return to this startling suggestion presently, Then follow the 
varsith during which the friars preach the Law of the Buddha to the 
lay community ; and finally follows the festival marking the end 
of the pluvial season. Now, the relations of the Council of Rajagria 
have preserved the queer legend of the expulsion of Ananda by 
Mahi-Kassapa owing to some alleged transgressions of a very futile 
nature. And this legend, according to M. Przyluski, preserves 
a remembrance of the old ritual purification of the community by 
the expulsion of a scapegoat. 

M. Przyluski, in connection with his above-mentioned theories, 
has made profound researches into the development of the sects 
and the canonical scriptures which we cannot here follow in detail. 
No doubt most of what he has said here not only commands our 
admiration but also reveals the real historical development of the old 
congregations and their holy lore. Anyhow, it is quite obvious 
that we must revise, under the guidance of M. Przyluski, our 
“traditional” ideas of the formation of the samgha, the councils, 
and the canonical literature. It is e.g. extremely interesting to find 
him proving that Ananda, the simple and lovable body-servant 
of the Master, was the real Saint of the old Chureh and the preacher 
of the original dharma, At a later period Ananda was ousted by 
Radyapa and Upali; but Mahiyiina again restored him to his old 
Breatness and added new scriptures which were all said to rely upon 
his unquestioned authority. 
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honoured expulsion of the scapegoat, on which Sir James Frazer 
has written an admirable volume, we would fain believe, though the a 
parallels adduced by M. Prayluski from Indian literature are of the ae 
very scantiest. As for old Gavampati, however, we are beset with —. 
rather grave doubts; and we shall allow ourselves, though with all => 
due respect and diffidence, to differ from M. Przyluski on this point.. |. Seana 

Gavampati, who is said to have lived in the “ heaven of the Siriga, se") 
is a curious figure; according to certain sources he had the hoofs of 
a bull, and he used to ruminate. We cannot follow the detailed 
argument of M. Przyluski, but it seems probable that he is right in 
seeing a Gavampati a Buddhist counterpart of the Saivite Nandin . 
But we cannot follow him further when he wants to identify Gavampati 
with Siva himself: “ Qu’on V'identifie au taureau ou qu'on lui donne 
Nandin comme compagnon, peu importe: Rudra-Siva est I'habitant 
de la montagne ainsi que le Gavampati du bouddhisme primitif et 
nous allons voir que ce séjour est celui qui convient & sa nature et 
& son activité.” 

To M. Przyluski Siva is at one time the bull and the god of the 
winds and the thunderstorm ; and precisely the same part is attributed 
to Gavampati by reason of certain legends concerning him in the 
Buddhist scriptures. Both of them represent old deities, with 
parallels in the East of Asia, who in some way or other are connected 
with the monsoons; Rudra as well as Gavampati are deities of wind 
and dryness battling at the begmning of the rainy season with the . 
deities of rain and fertility. M. Przyluski then fixes upon the sacrifice 
known by the name of éilagava. In it he finds a sacrifice originally 
attached to the beginning of the pluvial season: one killed a bull, 
which represented “ le dieu de la Sécheresse et du Vent ”, offered his 
blood to the serpents, ete., all in order to invoke the powers of rain 
and to give expression to the wish that the deities of the dry season 
might succumb to those of the pluvial months. 

Admirable constructions these, but upon second thoughts only 
slightly convincing. M. Prayluski apparently has not paid attention 
to the somewhat lengthy but really important contribution by 
Dr. Arbman on Rudra (1922); otherwise he would perhaps not have 
taken it for absolutely granted that Rudra was once a bull or that - 
he is in reality the god of the mountains and the winds, There is 
probably more than one component within the dark and awe-inspiring 
shape of Rudra-Siva; Brahminism here as elsewhere may have 
performed its work of compromise and contamination, We may 
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even admit that there is perhaps in Rudra-Siva an element of a deity 
of the dry winds and the glowing heat—in other words what Hille 
brandt thought to be the original nature of this god; but if such 
be the case this part of his nature might rather claim for Wester: 
than for Austro-Asiatic parallels. However, Dr. Arbman has 1 
doubt proved that in the main he is a deity of quite another origin 
an arch-demon of none too agreeable habits. And there can certain!» 
be no tale of his having once been a sort of bull-deity. That Austro- 
Asians and Chinese imagined a god “de la Sécheresse et du Vent” 
under the shape of a bull or a buffalo we may take for granted upon 
the authority of M. Przyluski. In India, however, the buffalo, a: 
will only seem natural, is mainly a water-spirit. 

Consequently we do not feel able to follow M. Przyluski in his 
suggestions concerning the éailagava. The rite, no doubt, is essentially 
of a primitive character, but it does not necessarily belong to the 
class of sacrifices among which M. Przyluski would like to enro! 
it. Cf. on the salagava Dr, Arbman, loc, cit, p. 104 seq. 

If thus we feel unable to follow the learned author in some of his 
beautiful but rather adventurous constructions that does not, of 
course, diminish our admiration for his achievement as a whole. 
Few scholars have contributed more than M. Przyluski to elucidate 
the obseure and perplexing history of old Buddhism, and we hope 
soon to obtain more valuable and highly interesting information 
from him. By his venturesome and magnificent researches he bas 
laid all his colleagues under a deep and never-ceasing obligation. 


J.C. 


VAIKHANASASMARTASUTRAM. The Domestic Rules of the Vaikhanasa 
School belonging to the Black Yajurveda. Critieally edited by 
Dr. W.CaLasp. (Bibliotheca Indica, N.S. 1487.) pp. viii + 145. 
Calcutta, 1927. 
_ The Sitras of the Vaikhanasas have until quite lately attracted 
little attention from either Western or Hindu scholars. If we omit 
some Indian editions—all of them of limited value—there is scarcely 
anything to be remembered with the exception of a Leipzig thesis 
(Uber das Grhya- und Dharmasiitra der Vaikhanasa) by the late 
Th. Bloch, published in 1896. But during the last three years no 
one than four publications on the Vaikhanasasiitras have been issued, 
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Academy (1926), his above-mentioned edition (1927), and his transla- 
tion (1929), and finally a thesis by Dr. W. Eggers called Das Dharma- 
sitra der Vaikhanasas (Goettingen, 1929). Whereas until lately 
we were possessed of very scanty means for making the interesting 
acquaintance of the Vaikhanasa ascetics, we are now endowed with 
fairly ample materials for studying this important but strongly 
It goes without saying that Professor Caland’s edition is the best 
possible to be achieved with the means now at his disposal, In a 
short introduction he gives us notices of the manuscripts and editions 
of which he has availed himself in preparing his text. By this publica- 
tion he has once more made Sanskrit scholars indebted to him and 
evoked renewed admiration for his critical faculty and unparalleled 
knowledge of the ritual literature. J. ©. 





A Hisrory or Tevou Lirerature. By P. Cuencatan and Raga 
M. Buvayca Rao Banapur. Foreword by the Hon. Mr. C. R, 
Reppy. (The Heritage of India Series.) pp. 152. Calcutta : 
The Association Press; London: Oxford University Press, [1928]. 

This is a short but useful conspectus of Telugu literature written 
apparently by two sons of the Andhradeda. The fates of this literature 
are scarcely exciting, just as little as those of other native Indian 
literatures, The standards were set by classical Sanskrit, and the 
great plurality of writers contented themselves with either translating 
or imitating the famous masters of the Kavya style. Admirable as 
are the productions of the great poets of India they become less 
attractive when repeated or imitated in a parrot-like way by hundreds 
of poetasters, Still there is certainly much in Telugu literature— 
just as in Tamil and Canarese—which is well deserved of our attention 
and interest, and the natural sweetness of the Andhra language will 
always add to its attraction. The authors venture to think that there 
is still a period of revival and greatness in store for Telugu literature, 
and we concur with them in the sincere hope that this may be the case. 

The opinions of the authors concerning the origin of the Telugu 
language (p. 15 seq.) are, if the present writer has correctly graspec 
them, entirely out of date. That Telugu and Sanskrit are not related 
to each other is too well-known a fact to be repeated here ; nor could 
such a relation be established in the way which the authors seem to 
think possible. 

Jani CHARPENTIER. 

VOL. ¥, PART If. 42 
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Tue DEVELOPMENT oF EXTRATERRITORIALITY IN Corina. By G. \\ 
Keeron. 2 vols. Longmans, 1928. 42s. 
EXTRATERRITORIALITE ET Inrzrers Evrancers EN Caine. Por 
GeorGEs SouLie bE Morant. Geuthner, 1925. 

These two important books on a subject of great interest are to « 
large extent complementary. M. Soulié de Morant approaches the 
question from the point of view of the international lawyer, and seek= 
above all to define the exact limits of the extraterritorial privilege 
to which European subjects and certain persons under the protection 
of European States are entitled under the treaties with China. The 
work is done with skill and precision, and may be confidently recom 
mended to all who seek to know precisely in what these bitter!' 
attacked privileges consist. 

Mr. Keeton'’s work seeks to rather show how and why they have 
come into existence, and gives us the history of the question as oppose 
to its legal definition. Extraterritorial privileges arose, as he has n° 
difficulty in showing, from the clash of totally different civilizations, 
and were in no wise the mark of inferiority, as modern Chinese writer 
so often aver. In fact European and Chinese conceptions of justice 
were too far asunder to permit of Europeans subjecting themselve 
willingly to so alien a system. It was not merely that the Chinese 
legal code was so loosely worded as to convey no definite idea of the 
law, or that Chinese judges lacked judicial training, or even that 
the written law was liable to fantastic interpretation and interpolation, 
such as might entirely change its content; but that ideas like that 
of collective responsibility, familiar to and accepted by the Chimes, 
had been long outgrown in the West. The sort of difficulty that 
arose is well illustrated by a case that occurred in 1839 and had much 
to do with the precipitation of the so-called Opium War. A villager 
named Lin Wei hi was killed in an affray between a number of sailors 
and some Chinese villagers. The Chinese authorities invited the 
Superintendent of Trade to surrender five persons who had already 
been tried and found guilty, not of murder but of riot and affray. 
promising only to execute one of them; that being refused, they 
then hinted that a sailor recently found drowned might pro form4é 
be declared the murderer; finally war-junks attempted to board 
H.M.SS. Volage and Hyacinth, in order to compel the surrender of 
some person who might be executed for the murder. This was the 
incident with which the Opium War actually opened. So long 35 
the Chinese insisted that a death of violence must be followed by the 
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execution of some person who might stand for the murderer, and whose 
actual guilt was a matter of quite minor importance, it was manifestly 
impossible for the Western nations to submit their nationals to either 
the courts or the laws of China, Extraterritoriality thus became 
an inevitable incident of commercial intercourse. H. Dopwet. 


= 





Dre Avrsapaniscue JanreszerreN Porsre avs DEM KokINsHU. 
In Text und Ubersetzung mit Erlauterungen von ALEXANDER 
Cuanocu, pp. 147. Leipzig: Asia Major, 1928. 

This excellent book, by a pupil of Dr. Florenz, gives text and 
translation of the first six books of the Kokinshi. The admirably 
close and literal versions will be of great assistance to students of the 
classical language. The Introduction is not 50 satisfactory. The 
author expresses surprise that in these poems * the personal is hardly 
ever touched upon”. Surely this is natural ; the poems he has chosen 
to translate are about nature, not about man. He has only to turn 
to Books XI-XV (“ Love”) and Book XVI (" Bereavement *), and 
he will find hundreds of poems both passionate and personal. The 
comparison which he institutes between Chinese and Japanese poctry 
is marred by the fact that most of the poems he quotes were not 
known to the Japanese in the tenth century. Thus on p. 37 a poem 
by Li Po is quoted. Li Po’s works are mentioned in the catalogue 


Nihonkoku Genzai Sho Mokuroku (end of the ninth century) ; but - 


they are, so far as I know, never alluded to in literature of the Kokinshit 
period, and it is generally believed that they remained almost unstudied 
until the fourteenth century. Next comes a poem by a poet whose date 
is not given, “Liu Ki King.” This is quoted from an article by 
Dr. Richard Wilhelm, What security has the author that it is a 
Chinese poem at all, any more than the poem on p. 238 of Wilhelm’s 
Die Seele Chinas?’ Next, a poem by Chang Chiu-ling. This is rendered 
into German from Professor Giles’s exceedingly free rhymed version. 
The result is something utterly unlike the original poem. Surely 
such a proceeding is unsuitable to work issued by so learned a body as 
the Hamburg Seminar fiir Sprache und Kultur Japans? A literal 
version could have been found in vol. v of Zottoli’s Cursus Lingua 
Sinice, Finally, Dr. Chanoch gives a poem by Tu Fu whose works 
were quite certainly not known in Japan in the tenth century. They 
were not indeed at all familiar until the fifteenth. 

Sugawara (p, 9, note 1) is a clan-name and should be followed 
by “no”, A, WaLEY. 
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Trner’s Great Yoo] Minarera: A Biography from the Tibet. 
being the Jetsiin-Kahbum or Biographical History of Jetsii- 
Milarepa, according to the late Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdii'* 
English rendering. Edited with Introduction and Annotations 
by W. Y. Evans-Wenrz. pp. xx + 315, with 5 illustration: 
4% 6. Oxford University Press; London: Humphrey Milfor:. 
Price 16s, net. 

At last we have a complete and adequate version in English «! 
the biography of that picturesque and lovable figure, the Tibetan 
poet-saint Milarepa (Mi-la-ras-pa), whose teaching hymns and life. 
story, recorded in the Master's own words by his disciple Rechuny 
(Fas-chun), are as well known and popular among all classes «' 
Tibetans to-day, as if he had lived in recent years instead of in the 
eleventh century. It is because this biography is primarily a ver’ 
human, and often extremely naive, account of a man’s earnest strivin 
towards spiritual enlightenment, following an early career of vengeancé 
and evildoing, and his final success after undergoing incredibly severe 
trials and penances as a purification from his sins, that it still prove: 
attractive to the average religious-minded Tibetan, and that, even in 
translation, it retains considerable charm for the less sympathetic 
Western reader, The story is simply told, with many a touch of quiet 
humour, the style is easy and the miraculous is closely intermingled 
with the incidents of everyday life. 

The reader of this book will gain no small insight, not merely 
into the externals of the ascetic life, but also into the gradual develop- 
ment of a devotee’s mind by methods and in surroundings far remove: 
from western experience; and, though he will inevitably reject 
as absurd and incredible many of the supernatural events narrated, 
which the Tibetan has no difficulty in believing, he will find here an 
account of Milarepa’s doings and teachings, which in the main may 
be accepted as authentic, and incidently a vivid picture of the life 
of the period. And, as Sir Charles Bell has observed, “ Life in Tibet 
does not appear to have altered very greatly during the last eight 
hundred years.” 

This work is, of course, in no sense a formal exposition of the 
Kargyiitpa (Bkah-rgyud-pa) doctrines, brought by Marpa from India, 
and transmitted by him orally to Milarepa, among other disciples. 
Unlike his guru Marpa, styled Lo-tsa-ba, or translator, Milarepa was 
ho translator, professor, or commentator of the Buddhist Scriptures. 
HHS aim was to attain as quickly as possible to Buddhahood, and 
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systematic meditation the means. The only knowledge he needed 
was that which would expedite his spiritual progress. Except in 
so far as they directly and practically helped in this, to him scriptures, — 
religious rites and observances counted as nothing. 
This is distinctive of Milarepa and his ascetic school, and this is = 
what J. Bacot means, when in his introduction to his Le podte Tibétain 
Milarépa, he writes “ Milarépa—a dédaigné les Ecritures bouddhiques 
Il rejette en bloc tous les textes et méme les tantra”. Amd, 
having learnt the direct ascetic path to enlightenment, he strove to 
show his disciples how to traverse it and to avoid all by-paths. He 
was above all a practical mystic, if we may be allowed to use the term. — 
But besides oral instruction, much of it secret, and only transmitted 
to the disciple proved worthy to receive it (as Dr. Evans-Wentz 
often reiterates), we hear of several manuals or treatises, mostly 
translations from the Sanskrit, being studied by Milarepa. As it has 
been said, these “ handbooks for the Mystic lay down the strange 
and difficult practices by which detachment may be reached and 
freedom won”. Such were the Phyag-rgya-chen-po, oF Mahd-mudra, 
on meditation, the Chos-drug, Six Doctrines, or branches of yogi@ = 
science (p. 144), certain tantras (p. 133), the Drong-jug (Hgron-hjwg), 
on the “ transmission of the mundane . . . into the supra-mundane 
consciousness ’, a rare and highly esteemed work (p. 146), the Taimno 
(Gium-mo), on “ generating Vital Heat” (p. 156), a separate treatise = 
on one of the “Six Doctrines”. Also we hear of him reading the — i 
Prajiid-Paramita (p. 112), On the special treatises, the first-named 
two of which Kazi Dawa-Samdup and the Editor have translated, 
some useful explanatory notes are given. | 
It is of interest to observe the reaction of @ Tibetan's mind to 
instruction in such a subject as the Démchog (Bde-mchog) Mandala 
(pp. 132-3), with which we ate familiar from Tantric Texts, vol. vil 
(Arthur Avalon, London, 1919); the deities and places of the Mandala 
became at one stage not only symbols of reality, but actual visible 
entities to him; while at a later stage he understood them to be — 
merely states of mind and to have no value in themselves. The 
Kargyiitpa method, as noted before, was not to approach the Traths 
of Buddhism by intellectual means, by the study of loge, metaphysics, 
and the like, but after a prolonged and arduous discipline, so framet 
as to give complete mastery over body and mind, to attain by medita- 
tion to a direct insight or transcendental experiencing of them. While 
such meditation is a vital part of all forms of Buddhism, with the 
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Kargyiitpas mental concentration, or Dhydna, with its successive 
stages, was all important. An efficacious system of mind-contro! 
or yoga was the one essential instrument, and this is what Marpa 
meant by “the Mystic Truths, handed down—by Naropa—wherely 
one can gain Liberation in a single life-time, and attain to Buddha- 
hood” (p. 95), and by “The Short Cut of the Immutable Path ~ 
( Vajra-ydna). 

So much for what we consider to be the main interest of the 
biography, without any attempt to follow the actual story of M ilarepa 
career. Much in the introduction and notes, and in particular the 
mode of presentation may displease the critical student, who would 
prefer a more dispassionate attitude to the Editor's enthusiasm, 
highly coloured language and fondness for the esoteric. For the 
Editor approaches the mysticism and esoteric teachings admittedly 
with complete sympathy and not critically, and, perhaps is apt ‘© 
tinge them with a theosophical outlook. But in this book he has 
shown more restraint than in The Tibetan Book of the Dead, and now. 
as then, we are grateful to him for much information not easily 
accessible or indeed to be found at all elsewhere. If his style lacks 
the clear-cut brilliance of J. Bacot’s masterly introductory sketch, 
this is compensated by his fuller treatment. | 

We should have welcomed the publication, even without eritical 
treatment, of the Tibetan texts, upon which Kazi Dawa-Samdup ® 
translations are based both here and in the Book of the Dead, but 
the Editor's interest being “ anthropological rather than philological 4 
this “remains for scholars of the future’, and so the few students 
of Tibetan have no means of comparing the English with the original. 
Tibetan names, etc., have been consistently presented in a phonetic 
form suitable for the English reader, and im many cases the full 
transliteration has been added. Mistakes in this difficult, matter arte 
commendably few. Dr. Evans-Wentz in his revision of the Kazi’s 
translation has had the advantage of utilizing J. Bacot’s French version 
of the biography. He has also consulted and given references to the 
other western matter concerning Milarepa (vide p. 26, i). We may 
here note that the lucid simplicity of the style of the original, on which 
the Kazi has properly laid emphasis, is in part due to its being an 
indigenous composition and so free from the rather complicated 
artificiality of the language of works translated from the Sanskrit. 
Dr. Evans-Wentz's English is slightly archaic and explanatory, 
while J. Racot’s French is terse and lively. 
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The introductory matter—detailed descriptions of appropriately 
chosen and beautifully reproduced illustrations ; appreciations of 
the value and place in literature of the biography ; sections on the 
Tibetan Schools of Buddhism, in particular of the Kargyiitpa, of 
which Milarepa was the fourth Guru, on modern ascetics, the hermit 
ideal, the Arhant problem, the text and its translation, and so on 
‘n the thirteen short sections of the introduction—has been kept within 
the moderate compass of twenty-nine pages. The footnotes are 
fewer and more concise than were those in the previous work. Both 
contain valuable information, most of it well presented and necessary 
to an understanding of the biography, some culled from The Buddhism 
of Tibet, by L. A. Waddell, and to a less degree from the publications 
of Sir Charles Bell, Miss A. Getty, Mme A. David-Neel, G. Sandberg, 
and others, and some transmitted to the Editor by his Buddhist 
teachers in Tibetan and other lands. 

In the treatment of matters mystic, as already remarked, we find 
a tendency to over-emphasize and to range somewhat far afield for 
parallels; but readers interested in mysticism will appreciate the 
Editor's vivid mode of presentation of much difficult matter in @ 
palatable form. “ The Esoteric Buddhism of the Higher Lamaism ” 
he justly states to be a subject of which “ the uninitiated European 
knows very little, but about which he dogmatizes very much". 
Whether everyone will accept his claim to speak ex cathedra, as an 
“ Initiate", is another matter. But where he conveys the teachings 
of his guru, the late Dawa-Samdup, he ‘a on reasonably firm ground. 
Truly in such a field the explorer “ requireth the Eyes of Wisdom 
and the Feet of Method’, We have nothing but admiration for the 
mis format of this book which comes from the Oxford University 





H. Lee SHvurr_eEworru. 
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Aran Geren: Die westmongolisch Fassung des Goldglanzsitra nach 
einer Handschrift der Kgl. Bibliothek in Kopenhagen. Heraus- 
gegeben von. Erich Harniscu. 910. PP . vii + 122. 
Verlag der Asia Major. Leipzig, 1929. 

The Qutwytu degedii allan gerelti erketii sudur-nuyud-un qayan 
neretii yeke kiilgen sudur, commonly known as the Altan gerel, is the 
Mongol translation of the AP“agspa gser hod dampa mdosdehi dwanspoh 
rgyalpo Zes byaspa tegpa éenpohi mdo, the Tibetan version of the 
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stitra. It is one of the two large collections of Buddhist Seriptur:: 
in wide circulation among the Mongols. 

The Kanjur, the Tibetan version of the Tripitaka, contain: 
the above sifra, was completely translated into Mongolian in the 
early part of the seventeenth century under the guidance of Leg: 
Idan Khutuktu Khaghan of Gakhar, who reigned from a.p. 1603 to 
4.D. 1634; the translation was completed in the year 1623.1 Later 
the gSer hod dampa, together with other scriptures, was translate! 
into Mongolian by Guari Khan (b. 1581),2 and in the year 1659 the 
Altan gerel was for the first time printed in Peking in compliance 
with the orders of the Emperor Shun Chih? 

Three Tibetan versions of this siitra seem to be in existence, but 
as to whether they were all translated into Mongolian, or whether 
the Tibetan translation of the Chinese I-ching (3% fF) version wis 
the only one to be thus rendered the reviewer can venture no opinion. 
Unfortunately only a few chapters have hitherto been published : 
Chapter xxi contained in Popov's Chrestomathy, Chapter xxvi 10 
Schmidt's Mongol Grammar, and a third said to be commentated 
on by Pozdnyeev in his History of Mongol Literature, vol. iii. With 
these must be mentioned a Dhdrani published by Mr. J. Ishihama 
in Shinagaku (Part iv, No. 3). The original of this text is the only 
fragment that escaped the great earthquake of 1923, which destroyed 
the valuable collection of the Altan gerel preserved at the time 10 
the Library of the Imperial University of Tokys. 

The siifra was also translated from Tibetan into Kalmuk by 
Zaya Pandita in the middle of the seventeenth century, but nothing 
was known of the text until the publication of the book under review. 
Here we have for the first time, thanks to the work of Mr. Haenisch, 
the complete text of the Kalmuk MS. preserved in the Kal. Bibliothek 
in Copenhagen, transcribed in roman letters. 

The Copenhagen MS. is the Kalmuk translation of the Tibetan 
twenty-one chapter version and is accompanied with the title: “* This 
is the sittra called the Allan gerel preserved in the Library of Aidraxan 
(Astrakhan). The 12th day of the Hen-month in the year 1841." 

In the present transliteration the author has taken pains to give 
in the footnotes the variants found in another MS. which is in the 





: Laufer, Skizce der mongoliachen Literatur, p. 218. 
: Huth, Geschichte des Huddhiamua im der Mongolei, p. 250, 
| » Afongolaknya Ipetopia “* Ercdeniin Prive", p. 165. 
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possession of the Dresdner Landesbibliothek, thus rendering the 
present work all the more valuable. 

As to the transcription there remains room for improvement. 
The author has followed in the main the transcription adopted by 
Jiilg in his eopy of the Dresden MS. with the alterations of ss, j,), and ¢ 
into s, y, j, and ¢ respectively. The two former of these substitutions 
are, we think, quite justifiable, but the two latter might have been 
left unaltered, perhaps with advantage. The alteration of Jiilg’s 
s into ds could also be bettered; it should certainly be replaced by 


dz. The most regrettable of all is the use of / for the velar fricative, 


for which nothing is better suited than the letter 2. 
All this, however, does not mar the significance of this work. 
It is in fact one of the most valuable contributions of recent years 
to the study both of the language and of the religion of the Mongols. 
We sincerely hope that Mr. Haenisch will some day publish a 
comparative study of this Kalmuk text with the Tibetan original 
in the same way as he treated the Chinese translation of Sanang 


Setsen’s History of the Mongols. & ‘VYosHiraKkE 


Wurre Carrrat axp CoLovrep Lazour. New Edition, rewritten 
and revised. By Lord Outvier. pp. 348. London: Published 
by Leonard and Virginia Woolf at the Hogarth Press, 1929. 

This book is not merely rewritten since its original publication 
in 1906, but subsequent events have necessitated additions which 
have more than doubled its size. It is a most: valuable contribution 
towards the discussion of a thorny and complex problem, and one 18 
grateful to the author for pomting out, among other things, that the 


results of emancipation in the West Indies are by no Means as ruinous © 


as has been popularly believed. There was, of course, a phase of 
depression, as in all transition periods ; but the losses which bulked 
so large in the public eye were those of the great estates, whose 
prosperity, after all, rested on a morally rotten foundation. The 
gradual growth, amid many difficulties, of a happy and prosperous 
free peasantry, was, naturally, less conspicuous. 

All through Lord Olivier has consistently and ably upheld the 
thesis that so long as there is any discrimination, social or economic, 
on account of race, no society can develop healthily. It is often 
stated that racial equality is impossible where there is no intermarriage ; 
this we hold to be fallacious, as the fact that two races or two nations 
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do not intermarry does not necessarily imply that one is inferior - 
both may prefer to keep their types unmixed. Lord Olivier dov: 
not argue this pomt, but he maintains, and I think with some reason. 
that race-mixture is not necessarily an evil, though no doubt it may be, 
under some conditions, and where adventitious circumstances hav: 
certainly contributed to make it so. 

The scope of the book is a wide one, as the conditions of nativ: 
industry are examined, not only in Africa (Kenya, South Africa, 
and the Portuguese territories—of which we have an appalling picture, 
derived from first-hand information) but in the West Indies and the 
United States. The case is fairly and temperately stated and the 
settlers’ point of view fully taken into account—yet, when all is sal 
and done, one cannot but feel that European civilization, so-called, 
has no great cause for congratulating itself on its dealings wit! 
backward peoples, 

Quite apart from moral considerations, Lord Olivier has clearly 
shown the unprofitableness and. in the long run, the sheer impossibility 
of what he calls “ repressionism "—an ugly but convenient word. 

A book which all Colonial Administrators, whether or not they 
agree with all its conclusions, will find abundantly worth while to 
read and mark. One would have been erateful for an index, though 
the lack of one is to some extent compensated for by the admirable 
“ summary of contents” at the end of the volume. 

A. W. 


History or Frencn Coiontan Pouicy, 1870-1925. By 8. H. 
Roserts. 2 vols. P.S. King, 1929, 

It is at once surprising and discreditable that we should till now 
have had no. English survey of French colonial policy —surprising 
because one would have expected a long colonial rivalry to breed 
close interest in the rival's doings, and discreditable because there 
are many points in which we may profitably compare our own methods 
with our neighbours’. It is probably realized by few save those who 
have studied colonial questions that in the last two generations the 
French have acquired dependent territories second in extent only 
to our own, and touching ours in every quarter of the globe, In 
One respect, of course, their colonial empire offers no similarity to 
ours. It includes no colonies de peuplement, no dominions, But 
on the other hand, it closely parallels us in tropical Africa and in 
Asia where it has had to encounter the same kind of problems that 
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have met us in Burma and India, The subject is therefore one of 
great interest. And Mr. Roberts’s manner is on the whole worthy 
of his subject. Though perhaps his work might have been pruned 
with advantage, the information it provides 1s in general full and 
accurate, while the references furnish a very valuable guide to an 
extensive literature. 

From our particular point of view, It is of special interest in three 
respects. The chapters on the North African colonies give an excellent 
survey of the difficulties encountered in dealing with a Muslim popula- 
tion: that on Indo-China does the same for the peoples of mingled 
Indian and Chinese cultures in South-Eastern Asia ; while chapters I-v, 
and especially chapter iv, give a lucid and most instructive account 
of the general development of French policy. 

Until recent times the dominant tendency of French colonial 
policy has been summed up in the word assimilation, as prominent 
in the policy of Napoleon IIT as in that of Colbert two hundred years 
earlier, The persistency of this idea has been not a little remarkable, 
and makes the articles which Diderot contributed to the Encyclopédie 
so curiously modern in tone. It was based on that false and most 
misleading psychology dominant in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries, regarding man as ~ everywhere and potentially 
the same’. Whether, therefore, he were a Berber or a Khmer, 
he was equally suitable for subjection to the Code Civil and capable 
of being transformed into a good Frenchman. Hence the vicious 
idea of treating the dependencies as if they were départements of 
France and subjecting the administration of justice in Tunis and 
Tonquin to the Minister of Justice instead of to the Minister of the 
Colonies, Indeed one of the most striking results of this attitude 
was that the Minister of the Colonies could deal only with trivial 
matters of personnel or the details of finance, instead of with colonial 
policy asa whole. Stated bluntly, nothing can appear less reasonable ; 
and yet is it not fundamentally the principle that long dominated 
(if it does not still dominate) our relations with India? What else 
was the administrative policy of Cornwallis or the educational policy 
of Bentinck than a policy of assimilation ? And though the efforts 
of British-trained governors-general were tempered by the ideas of 
men like Munro or Frere, more familiar with India than England, 
so also was the French policy by men like Lyautey in Morocco, or 
Paul Bert in Indo-China. The main difference lies in the fact that 
the French were more thorough-going and logical in their policy, 
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and that we never adopted the abominable system of attaching certain 
aspects of colonial administration to the logically related but essentially 
unsuitable home departments. The matter evidently raises questions 
far too complex for discussion here; but the student of our Indian 
policy will find in Mr. Roberts's pages many most interesting parallels 
and illustrations. sage 


Berxat Diaz Det Casti.to: THe Discovery anp CoNQuesT OF 
Mexico, 1517-1521. Edited by A. P. Macpstay. Routledge - 
Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Heexanpo Corres: Five Letrers, 1519-1526. Translated by 
J. B. Morris. Routledge: Broadway Travellers, 1928. 


THomas Gace; Tae Excuisn American. Edited by A. P, Newron. 
Routledge: Broadway Travellers, 1928. 

Marc Lescarsor: Nova Francia, A Descriprion or ACADIA. 
Edited by H. P. Bigear. Routledge: Broadway Travellers, 
1928. 

These volumes of the delightful and well-edited series of Broadway 
Travellers, though concerned with a side of the world in which we 
are not primarily interested, yet offer so many subjects for com- 
parison that small apology is needed for introducing them to the 
notice of readers of these pages. The Spaniards i in Mexico, with 
whom three of the four volumes deal, offer a very real and interesting 
comparison with the Portuguese in the east, while Lescarbot abounds 
in curious descriptions of tribal custom of general interest to all students 
of folk-lore. 

Of these volumes Bernal Diaz’s work, as here published, consists 
of extracts from The True Story of the Conquest of New Spain, published 
by the Hakluyt Society in five volumes in 1908. The present selection 
has been made in order to illustrate the capture and topography of 
Mexico. Diaz was himself one of the conquistadores, and his narrative 
was published at Madrid in 1632; but this edition suffered from an 
extensive corruption of the original text by the editor, and since 
Diaz is almost the most important witness for the conquest, an exact 
edition, such as that of the Hakluyt Society and the present extracts, 
was most desirable. But the importance of this work lies not only 
in the light it throws on the feats of Cortes, but also in the information 


which it provides regarding Aztec civilization, so far as the Spaniards 
observed it in the sixteenth century. 








The Letters of Cortes fitly accompany the volume of Bernal Diaz. 
They furnish the kind of evidence we look for, for instance, in the 
Cartas of Albuquerque. They are not letters in the ordinary sense 
of the word, but official despatches. Written in vigorous style, 
with no affectations or rhetorical devices, they relate the vicissitudes 
of the conquest, the organization of the province, and the expedition 
to Honduras. | | 

Gage, on the other hand, shows us the province a century later, 
Born in an English Catholic family, he went abroad to be educated 
for the priesthood and entered the order of the Dominicans about 
1625. He joined a mission proceeding to evangelize the natives 
of the Philippines ; but having proceeded on his way as far as Mexico, — 
he resolved to remain there, and travelled widely in Mexico and 
Guatemala. Returning at last to Europe in 1637, he visited England, 
Germany, and ‘other countries, and then in 1640 he resolved to 
renounce his faith and settle in England. He signalized his accession 
to Protestantism by giving first secret and then public evidence 
against his former associates. He later compiled his volume on 
Mexico, mainly it would seem for the information of Cromwell, and, 
accompanying Venables’ expedition as chaplain, died at Jamaica 
in 1656. Throughout the volume the reader must make ample 
allowance for the rancour of the renegade ; but his work is undeniably 
vigorous, Gage was not merely a treacherous rascal, but also a 
shrewd observer and effective writer. é 

The fourth volume, that of Lescarbot, is like that of Bernal Diaz, 
partofalarger work, It was translated into English by the Huguenot 
Erondelle in 1609. An abridgement is to be found in Purchas, and 
Erondelle’s translation was twice reprinted in the eighteenth century, 
in the Harleian Collection, vol. ii, and in Churchill's Voyages. 
Lesearbot is chiefly concerned with the foundation of Acadia, in which 
he took part, so that here, as in the rest of these volumes, we have the 
larrative of an eye-witness. Lescarbot, too, was deeply interested 
not only in the doings of his countrymen, but also in the customs of 
the strange peoples whom they found in Acadia, The whole of his 
second book is devoted to a systematic exposition of their mode of 
life from birth to burial, coupled with numerous comparisons with 
such of the manners of the ancients as were known to him. This 
ranks high among the similar works of his period, although his attitude 


is necessarily remote from that of the modern anthropologist. 
H. DopweE tt. 








NOTES. AND QUERIES 
QUTBABAD—ANOTHER NAME FOR DEOGIh (DAULATABAD) 
In an interesting ode in his fifth diwan Nihayat-ul-Kamal (Brit. 
Mus. No. 25.807, fol. 459 b), written after the capture of Deogir by 
Prince Jana Khan (Muhammad Tighlaq), Khusrau gives a glowing 
description of the manifold charms of that Deccan fortress and supplies 
us with a new name for it. This name, Qutbabad, which, curiously 
enough, has not been mentioned by any historian, was given to the 
city by Qutbuddin Mubarak Khalji. In the first two verses the 
poet says -— 
al! wh 35 oak LS * SDL 4a 42 Sle ee) 
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“Oh, auspicious (Mubarak) city of the king of happy dominions 
which received the name of Qutbabad from the Qutb (Pivot) of the 
world! When infidelity (Kufr) prevailed in it, demons (dev) tormented 
its inhabitants, and that is why the ancient Deo (Mahadeo 7?) called 
it Deogir . . .” 

The mention of the names Qutb and Mubarak would indicate clearly 
that the city acquired this title in the time of Mubarak Shah, but 
evidently it retained it even in the reign of his immediate successor 
Ghiyathuddin Tughlaq Shah. It was the latter's son and successor 
Mubammad who changed it into Daulatabad. 

It is interesting to note in this connection that E. Thomas in his 
Chronicles of the Pathin Kings of Delhi, describes a rare coin of 
Mubarak Shah (No. 142, p. 179) which has the following marginal 
legend: “ This coin was struck in the fortress of Qutbibid in the 
year a.H. 718.” He remarks :— 

“This coin presents us with the name of a new place of mintage. 
We have no direct means of ascertaining the locality indicated by the 
designation Kuthabad. This, however, is the less a subject of regret, 
as there seems good reason to suppose that the term was only 
momentarily applied to that portion of the many-citied Delhi, which 
had the honour of constituting the immediate residence of Mubarak 
Shah.” It is amply clear, on the other hand, that the coin in question 
was struck in Deogir, a well-known place of mintage in those days. 
Moreover, no portion of Delhi is known to have been called 
Qutbabad at any time. 





M. Wanrp Mirza. 














THE DIFFERENTIATION OF GENDER IN THE SEMITIC 
NUMERALS 
A Svecesrep Explanation 


Perhaps the strangest phenomenon in the grammar of the Semit< 
languages is the peculiarity of the differentiation of genders in the 
numerals. The numbers three to ten take the feminine form when 
the noun following is masculine, and the masculine form when thi 
noun following is feminine. Philologists have been puzzled |) 
this anomalous usage, but it cannot be said that the explanatie: 
so far put forward have carried conviction, although the theorie: 
of Reckendorff in his Die syntaktischen Verhaltnisse des Arabische, 
pt. ii, p. 265 ff., are certainly most ingenious, even if they appet 
somewhat forced, 

I offer a new explanation for this remarkable phenomenon, I go 
back to folk-lore for my explanation, and I suggest that the confusion 
of genders is deliberate and is due to the desire of the primitive min 
to outwit the Evil Eye. That the Jews in Biblical times had ap 
aversion for counting is well known. David's punishment for taking 
# census was swift and ruthless.’ This same aversion to counting 
is shared by many primitive peoples including nomad Arabs to this 
day, and it even persists amongst many orthodox Jews, I have 
myself known such Jews who, when compelled to count people, wil! 
say, “ Not one, not two,” ete. By putting a negative before the 
number they consider they have warded off the Evil Eye from them- 
selves and the company. The Primitive mind is largely a mixture 
of the naive and the subtle. What could be more characteristic 
of that mind than to differentiate 


| ¢ deliberately the genders of numeral 
and noun in order to confound the Eyi] Eye? 7 


As far as I know, this explanation has not been put forward 





before. It may perhaps help to solve the most baffling phenomenon 
in Semitic grammar. | 
J, L&VEEN. 


1 For o fascinating exposition of this 
entitled “The Sin of 2» Census" in 
indebted to the author for this reference 


theme, see Sir James Frazer's chapter 
his Folk-Lore in the Old ‘Testament. I am 
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Sheikh Kadhim Dojaily, of Baghdad, who has been at the School 
for the past five years as lecturer in Iraq Arabic, has composed the 
following poem as a farewell to his friends :— 


eaepills tit dl” 
SbTi eget deb gee 
«| ie eRe Poe pes Re A ar Be eT EN pe 
STA Ul ga Sl OLS 
Lah TCESG he Gos 
2) Aa!) bool be \aYa dee 58 PV OL 


KTIER IL-GENES! MAQLUB MILL-LHUDI U MFISSER MINN 
DUN P. P. SAYDON 

There has been of late a good deal of activity in the field of Bible 
translations into Maltese. Commendatore A. M. Galea has published 
in quick succession translations of Proverbs (1926), Ecclesiastes and 
Wisdom (1927), Tobiah (1927), Ecclestasticus and the Song of Songs 
(1928), and Job (1929); but all his translations adopt the spelling of 
the old Xirka Xemia in which the haf appears as C or Ch, and the gaf 
as K. Now, however, Dr. Saydon has come to the scene with the 
first of the projected series of historical books in which, for the spelling, 
he follows the system recommended a few years since (1924) by the 
‘ Commission of Maltese Writers ”. 

It is needless to point out that, to outsiders, Bible translations are 
always invaluable inasmuch as “ cribs” are always to hand in plenty 
whenever the student finds himself faced by any difficulty. The most 
obviously useful “ crib” im this case being the Arabic Bible of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

According to the spelling here used K stands for kaf and Q for 
qaf, and the only stumbling-block to the English reader is the use 
of X for é and of j for y, as in li kienu jixtru (* which they had bought ", 
4714). The peculiarities of Maltese are plentifully illustrated in the 
present translation. For instance, for the word bin (a son) there 
is no Maltese plural and some other word has consequently to be used. 
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Jared lived after begetting Enoch tmin mitt sena u wiled subien \ 
bniet (“ eight hundred years and begat sons and daughters"). Again, 
though Abu, in its contracted form bu, is common enough in Maltese 
composite words, it has long ceased to convey the notion of “ father ” 
udan hu li gallhom missierhom (and this it is that their father spoke 
to them”, 49°*), It is possible, though not likely, that this word 
missier stands for the Arabic musawwir, the well-known Quranic 
title for God, the Maker, Shaper, Schépfer, but its feminine plurs! 
missierijet suggests a foreign importation. There are a good many 
contractions in which words, which are separate in Arabic, mu 
together cull ma kellu (* All that he had” [Kien-la], 461). Intom taf 
li tnejn wilditni marti (* Ye know that my wife bore me two ”, 46°"). 
Alla li jista’ kollox dehirli (“ God who can do all things appeared to 
me”, 48°), u libbishomlhom (and He clothed them with them ” 
[.e. coats of skin], 37), A few of the constructions have a curiously 
Hebraic ring. Abimelech said to Isaac: Let there be an oath bejnietna. 
bejnna u bejnek (“betwixt us, even betwixt us and thee ”, 26%), 
on which see the Hebrew text and contrast it with the standard 
Arabic, 

In the sentence wisaa ... Ut jimlewlhom it-tlieles (“* he-gave-orders 
that they-should-fill their sacks”, 42%), the Inst word is Algerian 
Arabic (though with a Syriac analogue), and has much the same 
meaning as the word Xkora (42""), on which see Dozy’s Supplément. 
Elsewhere we are told that Hagar went and sat her down over against 


Ishmael dags tafa’ ta” qaws (about A bowshot, Qld dags = fags, 
fafa’ = dafa’), | 


On the whole—at 






least with the help of the crib—this translation 
should be quite easy to read, On the other hand I fear that, to write 
Maltese correctly is a much harder task. The intrusive and very 
elusive vowel-sounds have to be expressed and to anyone save an 
educated Maltese this is no easy matter. Qal: imbierek Abram mint 
Alla (“ He said: blessed be Abram of God ", 142) and, yet, in the 
next Yerse, u mbierck Alla ( And bleased be God ” 142°), Or again : 
u tkun qrib minni, ing y wliedek u wlied uljede (“and thou shalt 


be near to me, thou and thy children and thy children’s children ”, 
45"), and yet uliedu u uljed ulieds (hi : 
The distinction in sound is very subtle 
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ENRIQUEZ.—Colloquial Yunnanese. A Survey of the Yun- 
nanese language, as spoken in parts of the North-East Burmese 
Frontier. By Capt. C. M. Ewnrigvez, F.k.G.s. Demy 8vo, 
Paper covers. 13/4, postage extra. 


A practical guide to the Yunnanese language, as spoken in parts of the 
Burmese Frontier. Teaches the language in a way that is easy and simple, 
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MACDONALD.—An Easy Introduction to Colloquial 
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MOLONY.—Gurkhali Beginner. Compiled by Major A. D. 


Moony. Pocket size. 5/-, postage extra. 


This litth book provides the Gurkhali Beginner with an easier and more 
rapid method of learning Gurkhali characters and sounds than any other 
lreatise so far designed. The author is an accomplished Gurkhali linguist, who 
recognizes that progress in mastering a language like Gurkhali will be found 
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THACKER'S Pocket Hindustani and Vocabulary. Oblong 
pocket. Cloth. 2/6, postage extra. 
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TURNBULL.—Nepali Grammar and Vocabulary. By the 
late Rey. A. TURNBULL, M.A., B.D. Third Edition. Edited by 
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TWEEDIE.—Hindustani as it Ought to be Spoken. By J. 
weenie, Bengal Civil Service. Fifth Edition. Revised. Crown 
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Tweedie's * Hindustani as it Qught to be Spoken" is designed specially to 
mect the wants of new arrivals to whom a knowledge of the written character 
I BOL meet ial. 


W. THACKER & CO., 2, Creed Lane, London. 
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MIRZA MUHAMMAD HAYDAR DUGHLAT ON THE 
HARAT SCHOOL OF PAINTERS 


By T. W. ARNOLD 


MeUsem historians have put on record such scanty and insufficient 
materials for the biographies of painters that any fresh informa- 
tion deserves attention, especially if it is provided by a contemporary 
of the painters in question. The following extracts from the Ta’ rikh-1- 
Rashidi have hitherto escaped notice; the Persian text of this 
interesting work has not yet been printed, and these passages were not 
included in the abbreviated translation which Sir E. Denison Ross 
published in 1895. But he recently drew my attention to them, and 
kindly placed at my disposal two MSs. of the text in his private 
possession, and, further, revised and amended my translation; to 

his erudition are due whatever merits it may possess, 
In addition to the two MSS. above mentioned, | consulted one in the 


India Office Library (No 59 (Ethé 2448), foll. 155-46) and two in the | 


British. Museum (Or. 157, foll. 1528-4; and Add. 24,090, foll. 
133-46), There are variants im the text provided by these five 
MSS., but they are of little importance, as they appear generally to 
arise from carelessness on the part of one or other of the scribes. 

The author, Mirza Muhammad Haydar, 15 too well-known a 
» personage to require any notice here ; suffice it to say that he lived 
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between A.D, 1500 and 1551, and was thus contemporary with most 0° 
the artists to whom he refers. His interest in them was probably di: 
to the fact (mentioned by his cousin, Bibur) that Mirza Hays’ 
himself added the cultivation of the art of painting to his other 
accomplishments, having been (as he himself tells us) a pupil «! 
Mawlana Darvish Muhammad. 

“ Painters—Shih Mugafiar is the son of Master Mansir. In the 
reign of Sultan Abi Sa‘id he (Mansiir) was unsurpassed, he is a maste: 
in his art; he has a delicate, fine brush, and no other painter's brus! 
has ever attained the same delicacy, with the exception of that of 
Shih Muzaffar; but he was somewhat more refreshing (as an artist 
in that his strokes were firmer, But Shah Muzafiar surpassed him vie 
many respects, for he had an exceedingly delicate brush, so clean an‘ 
refined and matured that the eyes of all beholders were amazed. He 
died at the age of twenty-four, During his lifetime he completed eigh 
group pictures (i.e. large compositions), and some persons posse: 
examples of his pen and ink drawings. The masters of this art hol: 
him in very high esteem. | 

Bihzad. Asa painter he isa master, though he does not come up te 
Shih Muzaffar in delicacy of touch, but his brush is firmer and he 
surpasses him in his preliminary sketches and his grouping of his figures. 

To an earlier period belongs Khwiijah ‘Abd al-Hayy who lived under 
the Khagiins of the house of Hilagh, who were rulers of ‘Trig. It is 
the belief of these artists that he was a saint, and in the end he repented, 
and wherever he could lay his hands upon any of his own works he 


washed them off or burnt them ; consequently exceedingly few of his 
works can now be found. He is unrivalled in purity and delicacy and 
firmness of brush, indeed : 


in all the characteristics of the art of painting. 


After Khwajah ‘Abd al-Hayy come Shah Muzaffar and Bihzad, and 
after these up to our ow: 


i times there has been none like them. Both 
of the two latter enjoyed the patronage of Mir “Ali Shir! 

Qasim “Ali, portrait painter, He is a pupil of Bihzid and his works 
come near to those of Bihzad, but in this style (of painting) any expert 
connoisseur can recognize that the works of Qasim ‘Ali are rougher than 
those of Bihzad and that his original designs are more unsymmetrical. 
_, Magetid is a second Qasim ‘Ali, (also) a pupil of Bihaad ; his brush 
is in no way inferior to that of Qasim ‘Ali, But his original designs and 
finish are crude compared with those of Qasim “Ali. 


» The talented friend and minister of Sultin Husayn Mirei (ob, 1501). 
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Mawlana Mirak Naqqgash. He is one of the marvels of the age, and 
he is the master of Bihzad. His original designs are more mature than 
those of Bihzad, though his finish is not equal to that of Bihzad. But 
he had to do all his work when he was not actually im attendance on the 
Mirza, either on journeys or at the court, either in the house or in the 
open air; consequently he was never able to settle down to work im 
his studio and stick to his easel (lit, paper). It is somewhat extra- 
ordinary that in spite of his occupations he used to engage in various 
kinds of athletics that are the very reverse of painting and drawing, 
and used to practise many violent exercises, such as wrestling and 
boxing, whereby he gained a reputation. It 1s strange indeed that 
he should have combined the painting of pictures with activities of 
this kind. 

Another master is Baba Haji. He had an expert brush in painting, 
but: his original designs were unsymmetrical. Throughout the whole 
of Khurasan he is inimitable in sketching designs and drawing in 
charcoal, There is a story that in a certain gathering, in order to show 
off (his skill) he drew fifty circles and a half, which were exactly like 
those made by a pair of compasses, and there was not a hair's difference, 
big or small, between them. 

Master Shaykh Ahmad, brother of Baba Haji, and Mawlana Junayd 
and Master Husim al-Din the peignard-maker, and Mawlana Wali— 
all these are skilled masters and no one of them is superior to the other. 

Mulla Yiisuf is a pupil of Bihzad ; he can work so rapidly that in 
ten days he can finish what it would take those masters one month 
to do; but he has not such an agreeable brush as those masters ; his 
gilding is superior to his painting. 

Mawlind Darvish Muhammad, who is my master, is a pupil of 
Shah Muzaffar ; he has no equal in fineness of brush, nay he has even 
surpassed Shih Mugaffar, But he is not so symmetrical or expert or 
refined, and he is apt to make very crude strokes, He once drew a 
picture of a man on horseback, lifting up @ lion on the point of a javelin ; 
the whole of it only covers the surface of a single grain of rice. 

There are a great many (other) painters, and so many of them are 
masters and proficient in their art that it is impossible to give an 
account of them all. 

The Workers in Gold.—Yari is a master in gilding, but his writing is 
better than his gilding. He is a pupil of Mulla Wali, but he has out- 


1 Le, Sultiin Hussyn Mirsi, who ruled in Harat from 1470 to L506. 
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stripped his master. Mawlina Mahmfid was a better gilder than Y4ri, 
and he had planned an exceedingly delicate preface (of a manuscript) 
for Mirzi Sultan Husayn, but it remained incomplete, though he had 
worked upon it for seven years, 
. * * 
In that period there were many workers in gold, but the only masters 
among them were the two that have already been mentioned.” 


HASAN-LSABBAH AND THE ASSASSINS 
By Laurence LockHart 
(PLATES VII asp VID 

YERSLA has on many occasions produced remarkable heresiarchs, 
several of whom have exercised an influence extending far 
beyond the boundaries of that country. One of the most notable 
of these heresiarchs is Hasan-i-Sabbah, the Isma‘ili propagandist 

and founder and first Grand Master of the Assassins, 

Hasan-i-Sabbah was born at Ray, in Northern Persia ; the exact 
date of his birth is unknown, but, as far as can be gathered, it was 
in Ap. 1052 or a.p. 1053, Though claiming Himyaritic ancestry," 
Hasan was both by birth-and upbringing a Persian, and belonged, 
during his earlier years, to the Shia Sect of the Twelve. 

Many and varied are the stories and legends regarding Hasan’s 
life and character. Owing to the almost total destruction of the 
‘Assassins’ books and records at Alamit after the capture of that 
fortress by the Mongols in A.p. 1257, our information in regard to 
Hasan is largely derived from hostile sources; a5 cam be readily 
imagined, these sources are not free from bias. Tbnu'l-Athir, in his 
Tirikhu'l-kamil, states that Hasan was intelligent and skilled in 
magic, mathematics, astronomy, and other branches of learning* 

We have to-day only one source of what may be styled “ friendly” 
information respecting Hasan-i-Sabbab. When ‘Ali'u'd-Din Ata 
Malik-i-Juvaini, the well-known author of the Jahdin-kusha, was 
ordered by his patron Halikii Khan, after the capture of Alamtt, 
to examine the Assassins’ library there, and to destroy all heretical 
works, he only preserved one book. This book was a biography of 
Hasan-i-Sabbah, entitled the Sarguzasht-i-sayyidnd, of which Juvaini 
made considerable use when compiling that portion of his history which 
concerns Hasan and the Assassins. 

According to the Sanguzasht, as quoted by J uvaini, Hasan was of 
a very studious disposition when a boy, being firmly resolved from the 
early age of seven to become 4 learned man. When aged 17, Hasan 
came under the influence of an Isma‘ili dat or propagandist named 


1 His goneaology is given in the Sargusashl-i-Sayyidnd as follows: cy aya 
= See Ta’rithw'l-Kamil (Cairo edition of a.m. 1301), vol, x, pe I3L. gpl “fy 
CU3 8 y pyc y ELI y Leigh Mle GE Lg He, cl. 
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Amir Durrab, but, although the latter succeeded in considerably 
shaking Hasan’s religious convictions, Hasan did not abandon the 
Sect of the Twelve and join that‘of the Seven until after he had under- 
gone a severe illness. This event took place in the year a.w. 464 
(4.p. 1071). “ 

We now come to the legend—for it can be nothing more—of how 
Hasan-i-Sabbih, ‘Umar Khayyam, and the Nizamu’l-Mulk, when 
fellow students at Nishipiir, made a solemn vow that, should anyone 
of the three subsequently achieve success, he would befriend the 
other two.’ The Niziimu'l-Mulk was the first to succeed in life, he, = 
is well known, becoming Vizier to the Seljuq Sultan Arslan. It is 
related that both ‘Umar Khayyam and Hasan-i-Sabbah then came 
to the Nizimu'l-Mulk and reminded him of their vow. True to hi 
promise, the Nizimu'l-Mulk offered ‘Umar Khayyam the governorship 
of Nishapir; “Umar, however, “ being a philosopher and a man of 
sense, asked instead for a pension, which was granted to him. The 
Nigimu'l-Mulk then turned to Hasan-i-Sabbah and offered him the 
governorship of Ray or of Isfahin, Hasan, having higher ambitions, 
refused, but asked for a post at the Court, hoping, it is said, to become 
Vizier himself in due course. | 

Professor Browne has shown conclusively that the story of the 
three schoolfellows’ vow can have no basis in fact, since the Nigimu'l- 
Mulk was a much older man than either ‘Umar Khayyam or Hasan-i- 
Sabbah* Tt is curious, however, that this story should appear in the 
Sarquzasht, 

Whatever may be said regarding the Nishapir legend, there is n0 
reason to doubt that the Niz&mu'l-Mulk did befriend Hasan-i-Sabbah 
and give him a post at the Court, Authorities, however, differ as to 
what occurred subsequently, some averring that Hasan, having by 
reason of his abilities, obtained influence over the Sultan, endeavoured 
unsuccessfully to oust the Nizamu’l-Mulk from his position of Vizier 
and take it himself. Others state that the Nizimu'l-Mulk, noticing 
the rapid progress his protégé was making, beesnns abarnied lect 
Hasan should supplant him, and deliberately discredited him in the 


eyes of the Bultan by means of a trick. All that can be said for certain 





AS cost 47 ') ol Sa wey Set, S54 Hye F AS 
ae For Professor Browne's Fratons see his article “ Yet More Light on Umar-i- 
ayyim” in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1899, p, 409, | 
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is that some event occurred which forced Hasan to leave the Court ancl 
converted his former benefactor the Nizimu’l-Mulk into his 
implacable foe. 

After his enforced departure from the Court, Hasan spent two years 
studying Isma‘ili doctrine at Isfahan under Rais Abu’l-Fadl. One 
day he significantly remarked to his teacher, ~ Had I but two reliable 
friends, I would overthrow this kingdom.”* This remark greatly 
alarmed Rais Abu'l-Fadl who, fearinig for Hasan's reason, began 
treating him for insanity, giving him special soups and dishes suitable 
for strengthening the brain.* Perceiving his object, Hasan deemed 1t 
expedient to leave Isfahan, and proceeded by easy stages to Egypt, 
where he arrived in a.p. 1078. 

By reason of his Isma‘iii beliefs, Hasan was well received at Cairo, 
and was. treated with marked favour by the Fatimid Caliph 
al-Mustansir. It is said by some writers that Hasan received 80 many 
benefits at the hands of the Caliph, that the courtiers became jealous, 
and eventually forced him to leave the country. However that may 
be, Hasan-i-Sabbah returned to Persia in a.p. 1080, and thereafter 
travelled extensively through Khurasan, Transoxiana, and even, it 
is said, Kashgar, preaching his “New Propaganda” in favour of 
al-Mustangir and his son Nizar. 

By degrees Hasan gathered a number of adherents about him, and 
so laid one of the foundations for the carrying out of his great scheme, 
namely the formation of the Order of the Assassins. When the idea 
of forming this Order first occurred to Hasan and what were his real 
motives will probably never be known with any degree of exactitude. 
It is possible that Hasan had the germ of the idea in his mind when 
he made the remark which so alarmed Ra'is Abu'l-Fadl; as for his 
motives, personal ambition and desire for revenge on his enemies 
probably formed part, at any rate, of them. The next step Hasan 
took was the acquisition, sometimes by force, but more often by 
persuasion and guile, of a number of strong places to serve as bases 
for his forces. Hasan began by winning over to his ideas the governors 


} See Hamdu'llah Mustaufi’s Ta'rikh-i-Gusida (Gibb Edition), vol. i, p. 517: 
rte oe oSle cpl ol aly hy S\. Mirkhwiind gives a somewhat different 
version of the remark: #3 5 eal, lp deegy 3 S: cr! ale exis By jue Si. 

* Some twenty years later, when Ra’is Abu'l-Fodl was ot Alamit on a visit to 
Hasan, the latter said to him “ Which of us two was out of his senses ? 3 And which 
of ws had need of the aromatic beverages and foods mixed with saffron? Thou 
seeat how | kept my promise once I bad the aid of two helpful friends |" 
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of the castles of Girdkih and Turshiz; in a.m. 483 (A.D. a) he 
appeared before the castle of Alamfit, which is situated in very 
mountainous country some 50 miles north-north-east of the town ©! 
Qazvin.  . 

According to the legend (which, with some variations, is sti! 
current in those parts), Hasan, when he came to Alamiit, offered the 
Governor, a man of the name of Mahdi, a large sum of money (it ! 
suid to have been 3,000 dindrs) for “ the space of ground covered by 
an ox-hide ", The simple Governor, dazzled by the apparent lavishness 
of the offer, gladly accepted Hasan’s terms, whereupon the peter 
having obtained an ox-hide, cut it into narrow strips with which he 
proceeded to encircle the fortress, Hasan then demanded, and, what 
is more, procured its handing over to himself. 

The Kadkhuda or Headman of Shuturkhan, a village a few miles 
from Alamiit, gave me a somewhat different version of the BUOTy 
According to him, there was no fortress in existence when Hasan-i- 
abbah first came to Alamit. Being struck with the extraordinary 
natural strength of the rock and the very mountamous country 
surrounding it, Hasan determined at all costs to become possesse'! 
of it and to build a castle thereon, The next step was to find the 
owner of the rock, and to strike « bargain with him; this turned out 
to be much easier than Hasan had anticipated, for when he met the 
owner he found him to be an ignorant peasant. The astute Hasan 
was quick to notice that the man, who was carrying a heavy load 
on his back, was too stupid to think of putting it down on the 
ground whilst conversing. Hasan thereupon thought of the ruse of 
the ox-hide and successfully put it into practice, 

Though accounts differ as to the manner ta-whub Hasan obtained 
possession of Alamit, historical evidence goes to prove that there 
was a fortress there beforehand. The castle is said to have been 
originally built by a certain Hasan ibn Zaid (or Zaidin) in a.n. 860," 
during the reign of al-Mutawakkil, 

nu l-Athir* describes the founding of Alam@t as follows: One 
“3 “ ee pes whilst out hunting, sent up a trained eagle. 
finding ti, vey fe SAW it alight on the site of the fortress. and, 

“ing Uus to be a place of Breat strategic importance, he ordered 4 

? Hamdu'llah Mustanfi, op, 








| . cit. p. 527, saye that Alamit was built: obs 
SIN Sls oy ope Gilt ot plall. 
7 Op. cil., vol. x, p 131° 
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castle to be built there forthwith. “ And he called it ‘ Aluh Mit’ 
(siec],! and the meaning of this in the language of Dailam is “ The 
Eagle's Teaching "2 Many writers, Persian as well as European, have 
translated the name as “The Eagle's Nest”, but, although the 
situation of the fortress certainly well merits such a term, this 
interpretation cannot, as Professor Browne has shown, be justified 
on etymological grounds. “ Aluh” (411) is good Persian for an eagle, 
while “Amit” (54!) is a dialect form of “ Amakht™ (ce p)), 
meaning “teaching” or “to teach”. 

The historian Hamdu'llah Mustaufi has drawn attention to the 
curious fact that, if one gives to each letter in the full name of Aluh 
Amit its numerical value in Arabic, the total amounts to 483, which 
is, as we have seen, the year in which Hasan-i-Sabbah obtained 
‘possession of the place.* 

It is said that Hasan once having ensconced himself in Alamit, 
never left it until the day of his death in 4.p. L124, being occujned in 
drawing up the rules and regulations of his Order and in writing 
religious works." 

Hasan, however, was not allowed to spend all his time in this 
peaceful manner, as he was soon called upon to defend Alamiit against 
a force which the Nigamu’l-Mulk sent against him. This army closely 
besieged the fortress, but Hasan was not unduly perturbed, and now 
made use of the terrible weapon which he had devised, This was the 
special emissary of the Assassins termed the “ Fida’'i” ® or “ The 
Self-Sacrificing One”, who, as will be seen below, not only earned 
them their name.* but also their terrible reputation. Hasan, in order 
to relieve the pressure, determined to strike, not at the besieging 
army itself, but at his chief adversary, the Nizamu’l-Mulk. A Fidai 
was accordingly dispatched who, after penetrating the enemy lines, 
made his way to the place where the Nizimu'l-Mulk then was. 
Disguising himself as a religious mystic, the Fida'l stabbed the aged 


This is evidently a misprint for ~ Aluh Amat” (oy1 al). 
tte le ball oil elias. 
‘ { Pt 4 f | * J \.\ 
493 — |400 + 64 404-1454 90+ 1! 
‘ E, Blochet, Le Measianiame dans (Hétérodoxie Musulmane, p. 110. 
ant 3 las pl. &y\a3 in Arabic. The Persian form (as given above) is Z laa. 
* See note 2 on p, 651. 





























minister to death, thereby throwing everything into confusion, an‘! 


causing the siege of Alamiit to be raised. 


Before proceeding further with the history of Hasan-i-Sabbal, 
and the Order, it will be as well to give a brief account of the compos'- 


tion of the latter, and to describe in some detail the terrible Fidi |: 
and the manner in which they were trained. 

At the head of the Order was the Chief Propagandist or Gran‘! 
Master (the ““ Da‘i'd-Du‘at ”), the first of whom was, of course, Hasan- 
Sabbah, Under the Grand Master were a number of “ Greate: 
Propagandists" whom Professor Browne well likens to bishop:, 
each being in charge of a district. Under these “ bisk ps” were the 
ordinary Propagandists. All these grades were fully initiated int: 
the doctrine and mysteries of the Order (it is to be noted that i: 
point of actual doctrine there was probably little or no differen’: 
between it and the ordinary Isma‘ili Sect). Below the Propagandist: 
were the Rafigs ( Companions”) and the Lasigs (“ Adherents”’), tw“ 
grades which were only partially initiated. After the Lagiqs came the 








Fida’is who were, if we may so put it, the . 


Assassins par excellence. 
These Fida’is were entirely uninitiated into the mysteries of the 


Order, but were nevertheless most carefully trained for the difficult 
and highly dangerous parts that they would have to play. 
Extraordinary bravery, unflagging determination, and endlesé 
patience were essential qualities of the Fida‘’ls. If need arose, they 
would wait for months or even years for the opportunity to strike. 
If one attempt at assassination failed, another would be made ; further. 
since death had no terrors for them, their murders were often per- 
petrated in the most public and spectacular manner, As a result, 
the Fida’is seldom survived their victims, but, on the other hand, 
few of those whom they were ordered to slay auee escaped their fate, 
Saladin being a notable exception, | | 
_ How, it may be asked, did Hasan-i-Sabbah and his successor 
imbue the simple peasants and mountain folk, from whom the Fida'is 
were for the most part recruited, with this phenomenal courage and 
total disregard for death? Ip answering this question, one cannot 
Ho etter than quote the picturesque account given by Marco Polo? :— 
~ He [that is, the Grand Master] had caused a certain valley . - - 
to be enclosed, and had turned it into 4 garden, the largest and most 
beautiful that ever was seen, filled with every variety of fruit. In it 
mere erected pavilions and palaces the most elegant that can be 
* See Marco Palo (Yule's Translation), vol. i, p. 130 et neq. 
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imagined, ... And there were runnels too, flowing freely with 
wine and milk and honey and water; and numbers of ladies and of 
the most beautiful damsels in the world, who could play well on all 
manner of instruments, and sang most sweetly, and danced in a 
manner that it was charming to behold. For the Old Man * desired 
to make his people [ie. the Fida’is] believe that this was actually 
Paradise. So he had fashioned it after the description that Mahommet 
save of his Paradise, ... And sure enough the Saracens of those 
parts believed that it was Paradise ! 

“ For no man was allowed to enter the Garden save those whom he 
intended to be his Ashishin.? He kept at his Court a number of the 
youths of the country, from 12 to 20 years of age, such as had a taste 
for soldiering, and to these he used to tell tales about Paradise, just 
as Mahommet had been wont to do, and they believed in him just as 
the Saracens believe in Mahommet. Then he would introduce them 
inte his garden, some four or six or tem at a time, having first made 
them drink a certain potion [hashish] * which cast them into a deep 
sleep, and then causing them to be lifted and carried in. So when they 
awoke, they found themselves in the Garden . . . a place so charming 
that they deemed it was Paradise in very truth. And the ladies and 
damsels dallied with them to their heart’s content... - and with 
their own good will they never would have quitted the place. 

“Now this Prince whom we call the Old One kept his court in 
grand and noble style; and made those simple hill-folks about him 
believe firmly that he was a great Prophet. And when he wanted one 
of his Ashishin to send away on any mission, he would cause that 
potion . . . to be given to one of the youths m the garden, and then 

1 ‘The Grand Master of the Order was sometimes styled in Arabic the Shaikhu'l- 
Jubal oc "' Chief of the Mountain”. ‘Thia title was mistransiated by the Crussders 
= Cit Man ot Merino en The emia Mer 
" chief * having the secondary meaning of “old man". The Crusaders nowsre? 
merely referred as such to the Grand Master of the Syrian branch of the Assassins ; 
they were probably unaware of the existence of the real head of the Order at Nant 
ee Ashishin,” from which our word" nssassin “is es sateen ae 

: word “Hashishivyin" (-, <—— or “ Takers of hashish , 5¥ ™m 

fame the nel oer often called. Pious Muhammadans 
frequently referred to tenn as Malibida ” (32) oc “Heceticn 
"Tt must not be supposed that the Kabitual use of hashish by the Fida'ls was 
enoouraged or even permitted. The reverse was the case, for not only were the 
Peculiar properties of the drug still a closely guarded secret at that time, probably 
koown only to Hasan-i-Sabbah and a few others, but the habitual taking of the mg 
would, by causing lixtlesmness and languor, have blunted precisely those qualities 
which it was wished particularly to develop in the Fidi ‘is. 











had him carried into his Palace, So when the young man awoke, 
he found himself in the Castle ; whereat he was not over well pleased. 
He was then conducted to the Old Man’s presence, and bowed before 
him with great veneration, as believing himself in the presence oi a 
true Prophet. The Prince would then ask whence he had come, ani! he 
would reply that he had come from Paradise! and that was exactly 
as Mahommet had described it in the Law. This, of course, gave ‘lie 
others who stood by, and those who had not been admitted, the 
greatest desire to enter therein, 

“ So when the Old Man would have any Prince slain, he wold 
say to such a youth: * Go thou and slay so-and-so; and when thou 
returnest my Angels shall bear thee into Paradise,’ So he caused 
them to believe ; and thus there was no order of his that they would 
not affront any peril to execute, for the great desire they had to gt 
back into that Paradise of his. And in this manner the Old One cot 
his people to murder anyone whom he desired to get rid of. This, 
too, the great dread that he inspired all Princes withal, made them 
become his tributaries.”” 

_ The above description is not altogether correct.2. What really 
happened was that the Grand Master, having selected some youtlhs 
on account of their physical fitness , fighting qualities and determin! 
character, would invite them to a feast. During the banquet he would 
engage them in conversation, saying that he had it in his power t 
transport persons to Paradise. At the same time he would caus" 
them, without their knowledge, to be drugged with hashish. Whe 
unconscious, the youths would he carried from the Castle to the 
garden, where they would come to and enjoy themselves as described 
by Mareo Polo. On the conclusion of their pleasant sojourn 1! 
ake wine the youths would again be drugged with hashish an¢ 
taken back to the Castle ; it was then arranged that they should regal! 
their senses in the exact spot where thy ae ted gga a 
the presence of the Grand Master, The latter would then inform 
“ss : Haat conporeally they had never left him, but that he had 

_ The weapons employed wore ‘genersTié’ au. : 
in poisoned. Cf. Tan tie ae eves peers aanien) ; 
Oo NN Nee le yy ptt Tega 3S 





Wramplon's ‘Trams ee (See Pp. X8xviii of N. M. Penszer's Introduction to Jobn 
London, 1929.) Of The Mow Noble and Famous Travels of Marco Polo, 
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allowed their spirits to enjoy a foretaste of the joys of Paradise whither 
he could at-any time cause them actually to be transported, as a reward 
for services performed. The Grand Master would then give them 
orders to go on some murderous mission, promising them transporta- 
tion to Paradise if they succeeded. He further assured them that, 
if by any chance they lost their lives whilst endeavouring to carry out 
their mission, they would go straight to Paradise. Thus in either case 
the Fida’is were assured of the fulfilment of their desire. 

That this system was effective the record of the Assassins well 
shows, and many are the instances that could be given of the desperate 
courage and contempt of death shown by the Fida‘is. It will be 
sufficient to mention here but a few of their deeds, in order to show to 
what an extraordinary pitch their valour and zeal were raised. 

During the Grand Mastership of ‘Ala’uwd-Din, Orkhan, the Governor 
of Khurasin, having devastated villages and lands belonging to the 
Assassins, was killed by three Fida‘is just outside Ganja. The Fida’s 
then rushed into the town, brandishing their bloodstained daggers and 
shouting ““Ala’u’d-Din ! ‘Ala’w’d-Din!", their intention being 
to seek out and slay the Vizier, Sharafu’l-Mulk. They failed, however, 
to find the Vizier, and met their end at the hands of the inhabitants, 
who hurled stones at them from the roofs of their houses. 

Marino Sanuto relates that Henry, Count of Champagne, the 
titular King of Jerusalem, when on @ visit to the Grand Master of 
the Syrian branch of the Assassins, was walking one day with his 
host in the grounds of the latter's castle, Pointing to some youths 
seated on the top of a high tower, the Grand Master remarked that he 
was sure that no Christians were as obedient to their princes as were 
his followers to himself, He thereupon made a sign to the youths, two 
of whom immediately leapt from the tower and were dashed to pieces 
at the foot. The Grand Master then offered to order the remaining 
youths similarly to immolate themselves, but the Count of Champagne 
said that he had had proof enough of their obedience, which was, he 
frankly admitted, greater than that of his own subjects. 

Even the parents of the Fida‘is believed it to be an honour for their 
aons to be employed as such, and, above all, to sacrifice their lives in 
the performance of their duty. Once, when a Fida’i had managed to 
return safely to his home after accomplishing 4 perilous mission in the 
course of which his companions had perished, his mother actually 
cut off her hair and blackened her face, deeming it a disgrace that her 
son should have survived, 
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The Assassins did not always kill their opponents; after at», 
when the dread inspired by their terrible deeds had become int: use, 
a mere threat would often suffice to answer their purposes. For 
example, when Sultin Sanjar was conducting a campaign agains! | 
Assassins, he awoke in his tent one morning to find a dagger embe:! | | 
in the ground beside him. Shortly afterwards the Sultan receive! « 
note from Hasan-i-Sabbah stating, “Had we not been well-disp:-~! 
towards thee, we might have plunged the dagger into thy heart 
instead of into the ground.” Almost immediately afterwa:'s. 
Muhammad, Sanjar’s brother, was mysteriously slain, so the Sul 
deemed it expedient to make his peace with such dangerous enemies. 

A similar experience befell Niru'd-Din, the Amir of Aleppo. enn 
fighting against the Syrian Assassins. Like Sanjar, Naru’d-!'n 
judged discretion to be the better part of valour, and abandone: |'« 

On another occasion, the celebrated Imim Fakhru’d-Din of Ray, 
openly to curse them and the Assassins. 

Not long afterwards a newcomer joined the ranks of his discip!*s. 
and soon showed himself to be one of the most attentive and hard- 
working of his pupils. One day, however, the new pupil entered thc 
Imim's house when the latter was alone, and, unsheathing a lend 
dagger, informed him that he was in reality a Fidi’i, He thes 
threatened the startled Imam with instant death unless he swore * 
most solemn oath to abstain in future from cursing the Assassin. 
The sight ofthe Fis dagger held macnachly abate Gott ni 
the Imam to swear the required oath. ‘The Fida' thereupon sheath! 
his dagger, and handed the Imim 300 pieces of gold, saying that, while 
his Master paid no regard to the utterances of the vulgar, he feares 
the effect of anything adverse to him and his order that such a learne! 
nan as the Imam might say, since it would greatly influence his heare™ 
against them. The Fida’l then took his leave, after promising the 
mim further payments if he would keep his oath, It was subsequent!) 
noticed that the Imam no longer uttered his customary-curses against 
the Assassins ; on his being asked why he did not do so, he replied, 


“One must not curse them ; their arguments are too convincing 
and pointed |” 3 


There Were two main factors which enabled the Assassins t¢ 
Strengthen their position and extend their power in the early days. 
In the first place, the Seljugq Empire was thrown into a state of 
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chaos after the death of Malikshah? by reason of the struggle for the 
succession between his sons Barkiaruq and Muhammad; this 
effectively prevented for some time any further attempts being made 
to evict the Assassins from Alamiit and their other strongholds. 

Secondly, the outbreak of the Crusades in 1097, gave Hasan-i- 
Sabbah an excellent opportunity to fish in troubled waters. He 
immediately despatched emissaries to Syria who, after gaining many 
partisans amongst the Isma‘ilis there and seizing a number of mountain 
fortresses, established the Syrian branch of the Order to which some 
reference has already been made. 

It was perhaps fortunate for Hasan-i-Sabbah and his followers 
that the Crusades began at this juncture, for the fearsome deeds of 
the Assassins, together with their heresy, caused pious Muslims to 
hold them in particular abhorrence ; had the Muhammadan world not 
been so preoccupied with the Crusades, it is probable that 1t would have 
undertaken a serious and concerted jihdd against the Assassins and 
would doubtless have completely overwhelmed them. As it was, the 
Assassins did not always have matters their own way, for their castle 
of Dizh-i-Kih near Isfahin was captured in 1107, its governor Ibn 
Attash being crucified and his followers put to the sword. 

Under the first two successors of Hasan-i-Sabbah, Buzurg-Umid and 
his son Muhammad, the same ruthless policy was continued, many 
notable people, including two of the ‘Abbasid Caliphs, al-Mustarshid 
and his successor, al-Rashid bi'llah, being killed by the Fida’is, When 
Muhammad's son, Hasan, known as Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’s-salim, 
grew up, he gave out, during his father’s lifetime, that he was in reality 
the son of Nizar ibn Mustansir, and gathered together some adherents. 
He was, however, severely admonished by his father and forced to 
declare in public that what he had said was untrue. Nevertheless, 
after Muhammad's death in 1162, Hasan, on becoming Grand Master, 
announced that he was the promised Imam. 

In 1169 Rashidu’d-Din Sinin, a friend of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’s- 
salam, became Grand Master of the Syrian branch of the Assassins. 
By his ascetic life and his mandgib or “ miracles”, Rashidu'd-Din 
attained a great ascendency over his followers, and this fact, together 
with his able leadership, enabled him to become independent of the 
Grand Master of Alamait. The latter, after vainly summoning 





3 Malikehih died very suddenly in 1002, a few weeks after the murder of the 
ee by the Assassins, and many suspected that he had been poisoned 
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Rashidu'd-Din several times to submit, went to the length o/ 
despatching Persian Assassins to kill him, but they failed to achieve 
their object! Rashidu'd-Din established an efficient secret service 
and also instituted a pigeon-post ; he was thus able to obtain informa- 
tion by what seemed to his adversaries, and indeed to the uninitiat«' 
of his followers, to be supernatural means, | 

Rashidu'd-Din was a contemporary of Saladin and of Richar! 
Coeur de Lion, and was for a time at war with the former. Saladin 
twice had exceedingly narrow escapes from the daggers of the Fida'i-, 
and judged it more prudent, after the second attempt on his life, t° 
come to terms with the Assassins, 

A short while before he died, Rashidu’d-Din brought about the 
death of Conrad of Montferrat, Some say that Richard Coeur de Lion 
was the real instigator of the deed, but others, probably with more 
truth, state that Saladin requested Rashidu'd-Din to have both Conre! 
of Montferrat and Richard Covur de Lion murdered, and that, while 
Rashidu'd-Din agreed in the case of Conrad, he would take no actior 
against Richard, since he feared that Saladin would become toc 
powerful if both his principal enemies were killed? 

To return to the history of the Alam@t Assassins, Muhammad, 
the son of Hasan ‘ala dhikrihi’s-salam, was Grand Master from 1165 
to 1210. Muhammad was succeeded by his son Jalalu’d-Din who, 
even during his father's lifetime, had shown a tendency to return te 
the orthodox fold; on becoming Grand Master, Jalalu'’d-Din openly 
took this step, and either persuaded or compelled his followers t 
follow sult; the conversion at many, however, Was only akin-deep), 
as will be seen later. This proceeding on the part of Jalalu’d-Din, 
which earned him the nick-name of “ Nau-Musulman ”, naturally 
caused much dissension amongst the Assassins which, though not 
Spparent on the surface, nevertheless tended to weaken their power. 
Tt was Jalalu'd-Din who first realized the danger threatening from the 
Mongols ; he endeavoured to avert this by sending envoys, with offers 
of submission, to Gen giz Khiin when the latter w - advancing to attack 
Khwirazm, 

Jalalu'd-Din died in 
Master at the early age ¢ 





1220, his son ‘Ala’u'd-Din becoming Grand 

if nine, Simultaneously, the Assassins gave 
‘See 8. Guvard's “Uo c a et er ry i 

ant age as Un Grand Maitre des Assessizns Journal Aatatique, 187% 
* See Guyard, op. cit, p, 370, 
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up all pretence of being orthodox, and reverted openly to their former 
practices and beliefs. 

The minority of ‘Ala’'u'd-Din, his capricious nature and, later, his 
marked eccentricity which merged into madness, caused a further 
decline in the power of the Assassins, At the same time, clouds were 
gathering further to the East, and rumours of impending invasion by 
the Mongol hordes became current. In this latter connection, the 
following extracts from Matthew of Paris * will be of interest -— 


“ About this time (A.p. 1238), special ambassadors were sent 
by the Saracens, chiefly on behalf of the Old Man of the Mountain, 
to the French King, telling him that a monstrous and inhuman 
race of men had burst forth from the Northern mountains, and had 
taken possession of the extensive, rich lands of the East. . . These 
people have very large heads, by no means proportionate to their 
bodies, and feed on raw flesh, and even on human beings . . . This 
powerful and noble Saracen messenger, who had come to the 
French King, . . . asked assistance from the western nations, the 
better to be able to repress the fury of the Tartars ; he also sent 
a Saracen messenger from his own company to the King of England 

. to tell these events, and to say that if they themselves could 
not withstand the attacks of such people, nothing remained to 
prevent their devastating the countries of the West . . . He there- 
fore asked assistance in this urgent and general emergency, that 
the Saracens, with the assistance of the Christians, might resist 
the attacks of these people. The Bishop of Winchester, who 
happened to be then present . .. interrupted his speech and 
answered jocosely, ‘ Let us leave these dogs to devour one another, 
that they may all be consumed, and perish; and we, when we 
proceed against the enemies of Christ who remain, will slay them, 
and cleanse the face of the earth, so that all the world will be subject 
to the one Catholie Church . 

Although the position of the Assassins was no longer what it had 
been, the Fida'is still retained their desperate courage, as the episode 
of the murder of Orkhan well shows (see p. 683 above). News of 
their prowess had, indeed, reached Mangi, the Great Khan of the 
Mongols. Mangii had been greatly impressed at his court one day at 
seeing the Qadi Shamsu'd-Din of Qazvin come into his presence, clad 
in a coat of mail. When asked why he wore this coat of mail, the Qadi 


' See Matthew Paris's English History (Giles' translations), vol. i, pp. 141-2. ~ i. 
VoL. V. PART IV. 45 > 




















replied that he always wore it as a protection against the daggers «| 
the Assassins, 

As he grew older, ‘Ali'u'd-Din grew more and more demente: 
and, becoming jealous of his son Ruknu’d-Din, tormented him to suc! 
an extent that he is said to have sent envoys to the Mongols offerin: 
to submit, 

In A.D. 1255, ‘Ala‘u'd-Din was murdered by one of his favourites. 
and Ruknu'd-Din became the eighth and, as it proved, the last Grant 
Master of the Assassins. He held the position for less than a yea', 
for the Mongols, under Hilikii Khan, the brother of Mangi, wer 
already on their way to Persia with strict orders from the Great Kha 
to exterminate the Assassins before proceeding further west to attac: 
Baghdad and overthrow the ‘Abbasid Caliphate. 

Hilakii and his hordes came within striking distance of tl 
Assassins in the autumn of 1256, and summoned Ruknu’d-Din to 
surrender. After procrastinating for some time, Ruknu'd-Din w#* 
closely invested by the Mongol forces in his fortress of Maimin-Dizh. 
Realizing that resistance was useless, Ruknu’d-Din surrendered te 
Hilakii on receiving a solemn promise that his life would be spare! 
Once Ruknu’d-Din was im his power, Hialakii forced him ignominiously 
to go round with the Mongol forces and summon his other strongholds 
to surrender. The majority of these castles, some fifty in number, 
capitulated at once, but Alamiit, and especially Girdkih and Lamsir, 
made some show of resistance. By the beginning of 1257, however. 
all these fortresses had been taken and destroyed,! and the power of 
the Assassins of Alamiit came finally to an end. As for Ruknu'd-Din, 
he was eventually put to death by order of Mangij, while his follower= 
were either slain or were, as Juvaini says, “ scattered like the Jews.” ° 
ee os hen ra tks lamit tust have been rebuilt in or somet ae 
that it was mend he tes int his Voyages (Langlés edition, vol. ix, p- 115 
mage er mathe ie prison for illustrious prisoners who had incurred their 


nit os “un fort chitens » proche de Cashin, bati sur une 
haute roche, aux bords d'un précipice, et of, dana lon sidcles précédans, Jes rol* 
cig = eR - leur sang, et d'autres dont ils yo “loient se défaire ean* 
Scrat toed J aieoit Vivre quelque temps; et puis, lorsqu’on en étoit Ina, on 
les précipitoit sans quiils sen apercussent en faisant semblant de les transférer d'une 
tour en une agtre,” : 
(Chariin in silent rdin Lhe rly E . = becatse ] al 
iio Sasihaclon ct Hag: & the earlier history of Alam it, possibly he had 
* D’Ohsson, in his Histoire des Mongols (vol. jij 202), states, & propos of this 
remark of Juvaini's : The fine, the ‘Aipenuiaey flay tee : sesaadent as totalement 
a. dans le Couhistan; car Mohammed d'Eaféear rapporte, dans son Histwire 
rat, que, clo son temps, o'est-hdire vers l'année 1500, une partie des habitants 
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The Syrian Assassins, though they escaped destruction at the hands 
of the Mongols, gradually sank into insignificance, becommg in 1265 
tributaries of the Egyptian Sultan Baibars. 

The Isma’ili Sect proper, however, continued to exist, and does so 
to the present day, having numerous adherents in India, Syria and 


Africa. It is of interest to note that the Agha Khan, who is the titular 


head of the Isma‘ilis, is a direct descendant of Ruknu’d-Din Khirshah, 
the last Grand Master of Alamit. 


I 
A Visit to ALamor 

The present writer makes no claim to have been the first European 
to visit Alamfit: as a matter of fact, several have been there before 
him. In 1831 a Colonel Monteith, while travelling in the northern 
provinces of Persia, visited the fortress, but although he gives some 
description of the place, he seems to have been quite ignorant of its 
history. Six years later, another British officer, Colonel Shiel by 
name, travelled from Tehran to Alamiit by a very arduous route. 
Both officers recorded their experiences in the Journal of the Royal 
Geographical Society, In 1927 Professor Ernst Herzfeld, travelling 
by much the same route as Colonel Shiel, went to Alamit from Tehran. 
So far as the writer is aware, Professor Herzfeld has written no account 
of his visit ; this is much to be regretted, as there can be no one better 
qualified than he to describe the place and its history. 

In July, 1928, the present writer, in company with two friends, 
set out from Tehran for Alamat, Leaving Tehran by car one afternoon, 
we reached Qazvin, 96 miles distant, the same evening. Having 
engaged the services of two muleteers and their six mules, we made 
an early start from Qazvin the next morning. For the first mile or 
so our track (for it was nothing more) led us through the pleasant 


fruit gardens surrounding Qazvin, but thereafter it went, in a direction 


slightly east of north, across the barren plain to the foothills of the 
Talagan range. After climbing the foothills we followed the winding 
and stony trail up the main range to the top of the Simiar Pass, 


7,200 feet above sea-level. We reached the top at sunset, and found 


de cette province était encore attachée aux erreurs de Ia #ecte. Tbs levaient, parmi 
eux, une contribution pécuniaire, sous le titre de denier de Hassan Sabtah, dont le 
produit était consacré A l'entretien et & lornement de son sépulchre, ‘et Pon dit 
méme,’ ajoute cet auteur, ' que maintes vicilles femmes mettent | part chaque dixiéme 
pelotte de fil qu'elles ont file, ce qu’elles appellent fa dizme de Imam, c'est-i-dire 
de Hosean Sabbah.” 
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our exertions rewarded by a marvellous view. Looking back whence 
we had come, we could see a dark patch on the plain representing 
Qazvin and its gardens, while beyond were lofty and distant mountain: 
in the direction of Hamadin. The finest view, however, was in the 
opposite direction, that is, to the north and north-east, Right x 
our feet, as it seemed, was the Shahrid valley, an enormous rift 
4,000 feet in depth, and beyond it were mountains ranging from 
12,000 to 14,500 feet in height, mamy of them still snow-capped. 
Every here and there clouds from the low-lying Caspian littoral had 
welled up over this mountain barrier and streamed down a short 
distance on its hither side, These clouds and the snows on the higher 
peaks were all tinged a wonderful strawberry red by the rays of the 
setting sun. 

On the flank of one of the mountains opposite, though as yet 
hidden from our view, was our objective, Alamit. | 

Descending the pass a short distance we pitched our camp 10 
& pleasant spot surrounded by cornfields close to the village of Simiar. 
At first, however, it seemed that we were to have a troubled time, 
for scarcely had we begun to settle down for the night when a terrific 
altercation brolee out a short distance away. It turned out to be 
between the villagers and our muleteers, and was caused by the 
latters’ mules straying into a cornfield and enjoying a plenteous, 
but entirely unauthorized, feed, To judge from the amount of noise, 
one might have expected rivers of blood to flow, but soon everything 
quieted down, after, I believe, a kran or two had changed hands ! 

Peace having been restored, we were able to pass a comfortable 
night in the co] mountain air, being lulled to sleep by the murmur 
ofastream nearby. The next morning we went down to the Shahrid 
river, which we followed upstream in an easterly direction for some 
Sor 6 miles until we came to the point where it is joined by the Alamit 
river. Crossing the Shahrad by a primitive bridge just above the 
junction, we went up the Alamit forge, which is about a mile and 
® quarter in length, via the bed of that river. The sides of this gorge 
were sheer clifis, from 150 to 200 fet in height. As these cliffs were 
perpenchcular for most of the way and in places even overhanging, 
the bed of the 


' river was the only possible route : fortunately for us, 
the river was low. 


On emergings from the 
and so go dry shod once 
some miles fort her Up-strea 


borge we were able to leave the river bed 
More. Camp was pitched for the night 
m, at a small village called Shahrak. 
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Starting shortly after sunrise on the following day we soon reached 
the village of Shuturkhan, which is situated at the point where a 
stream in a deep ravine running down from the mountains joins the 
Alamit river. Looking up this ravine we could see a large projection 
on the side of the mountain immediately facing us—the mountain 
of Alamiit, This projection was the mck of Alamit; it was some 
8 miles distant from Shuturkhan and fully 3,000 feet higher. 

When we arrived at Shuturkhin, the villagers mistook us at first 
for some conscription officials who were at that time busily engaged 
conscripting the “ young eligibles ” of the distnet- We were therefore 
received with marked coldness, not to smy hostility, but, on it being 
discovered that we were merely “ Firingis”’ on the way to Alamiit, 
scowls were instantly replaced by smiles, We were then taken off 
to see the Kadkhuda or headman of the village, who not only gave 
us a warm welcome, but insisted on acting as our guide to Gazar Khan, 
a village lying almost at the foot of the rock of Alamit. 

The Kadkhuda proved to be an intelligent man, and was fairly 
well acquainted with much of the history of Hasan-i-Sabbah and 
Alamit and with some of the legends connected therewith. He 
asked us, of course, the usual questions regarding our names, ages, 
nationality, and, above all, our object in travelling to Alamat. When 
we informed the Kadkhuda in reply that our sole motive in making 
the journey was that of historical interest, he obviously failed te 
believe us, though he politely endeavoured to cloak his incredulity. 
“But surely,” he said, “ you must have come all this way to dig 
for the treasure which, they say, is still buried somewhere amid the 
ruins of the castle! Others have beem here before, and they have 
all tried to find this treasure.’ There is little doubt that, despite 
our denials, he remained convinced to the end that we were really 
treasure-hunters. 

Our way from Shuturkhan led up the north-east side of the ravine, 
rising some 2,000 feet in the course of the § mules to Gazar Khan, 
When near the latter place we passed asrnall shrine, and a little further 
on we paused for a few minutes to take photographs, an excellent view 
of the rock being obtained from this point (see photograph No. 1). 
We then crossed the ravine, which lad become much shallower, 


and halted in the shade of some trees just outside Gazar Khan. Our 


mide the Kadkhuda went off in search of the village elders, with 
whom he soon returned. 


We asked a number of questions regarding the castle and the famous 
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garden of the Assassins—on the very site of which we though’ 
we might be sitting. We could not, however, glean any informatio: 
respecting the garden, all trace of it apparently having disappeared. 
Our mules having come up in the meantime with our baggay 
and provisions, we lunched in the pleasant shade of the trees with 
our new friends, and then set off on the final stage of our pilgrimage. 
After wending our way through the narrow and tortuous lane: 
of Gazar Khin, we came to a sort of Village green which was nicely 
shaded by plane trees of great age ; through these trees we got glimps¢* 
of the rock of Alamiit, which now seemed to tower above us, After 
crossing this green, we soon came to a ravine—a branch of the one 
we had followed from Shuturkhin—-which, skirting the rock of Alamit 
on its north-west side, went on further into the flank of the mountait. 
' We kept on the western side of this ravine for half a mile or so, until 
we had got to a point just to the north of the rock. Opposite us. 
across the ravine, was a high “neck” connecting the mountain te 
the rock. This neck joined the rock near the north-west end of the 
latter, some 200 feet below the summit. Close to this point was 4 
vertical “ chimney " in the face of the rock ; this chimney had been 
securely blocked by masonry about halfway up. After crossing 
the ravine and climbing this neck, we followed a narrow path along 
the north-eastern face of the rock which is here most precipitous. 
This path, after descending slightly for some “(W) yards, suddenly 
began to mount steeply, in a series of Zig-zags to the top. Every 
here and there we came upon the remains of steps, and, just before 
reaching the top, we passed the ruins of what had evidently been the 
outer wall of the fortress. Colonel Monteith mentions this wall 
in his account of Alamiit ; ‘to judge by his account, it was in a far 
better state of preservation in his time (1831) than it is now. Colonel 


Monteith also speaks of a tower on top of the rock, but this has 
completely disappeared, 


The top of the rock is 


in the form of a narrow ridge running from 
N.N.W. to 8.8.E. This 


ridge, which is divided into three section 
in width and depth, is 400 yards long and 
varies in width from 35 yards ai 


ridge on the 8,W. side, some 50 feet below the top, are the remains 
of what appear to have been a retaining wall; the total area once 
available may therefore have been considerably greater than it is now. 

According to my aneroid the summit is 6,200 feet above sea-level. 
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The height of the rock, relative to its surroundings, is greatest on the 
south-west side, where the top is fully 900 feet above the fields of 
Cazar Khan at its base, On the other side, the height ranges from 
some 750 feet at the N.N.W. end of the ridge to only 200 feet at 
the point where the neck joins the rock. As this neck slopes on its 
eastern side down to another ravine, the relative height of the ridge 
therefore increases as one proceeds towards the S.S.E. end, being 
there in the neighbourhood of 500 feet. 

The only means of access to the top is by the path we had followed, 
the rock at every other point being quite unclimbable. 

The main part of the fortress was evidently on the central section 
of the ridge, as the ruins are most extensive there, while at each end 
of it are walls running transversely across the ridge, the wall to the 
8.8.E. being still in a good state of preservation. The path we had 
come by, after reaching the bottom of the gap at this point, is led, 
by means of buttresses, diagonally across the face of this wall to the 
top of the central section, On this part of the ridge are the ruins 
of a number of buildings, of which little more than the foundations 
remain, Unfortunately, the extremely dilapidated condition of 
these remains precluded us from forming any definite idea of what 
the actual plan of the place had been. 

Building material was stone for the most part, but good burnt 
brick was also used, The quality of the mortar employed was excellent. 

There were masses of broken pottery lying about, not only on 
the ridge itself, but also on the top and eastern flank of the neck ; 
the latter, therefore, must have been the site of a considerable settle- 
ment, Some of the fragments of pottery found had an excellent 
glaze, but, unfortunately for us, we could discover nothing intact. 

On the N.N.W., section of the ridge are more ruins, while near 
the end, and some 50 feet down on either side are two reservoirs 
hewn out of the rock; adjacent to the reservoir on the south-west 
side are two other cuttings in the rock, In one of which a vine is 
growing; this vine, our guide assured us, was planted by Hasan-i- 
Sabbah himself ! 

There is another reservoir on the §.S.E. section of the ridge ; 
these reservoirs, which were half-full at the time of our visit, are filled 
by rain or snow-water draining off the catchment area afforded by 
the top and upper slopes of the rock. Besides the reservoirs, there 
are a number of caves or tunnels, which may have served as store- 
places for provisions. 
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The view from the top of the rock is very fine indeed, and is in 
itself sufficient reward for the toil of the ascent. To the north towers 
the mountain of Alamat, overtopping the rock by fully 4,000 feet. 
To the east are the jagged peaks of the Takht-i-Sulaimin, 14,500 feet 
in height, while to the south-east and south are more peaks of the 
Elburz range, of 13,000 feet and over. To the south-west is the 
Talagan range, over which we had come by the Simiar pass. Westward 
and north-westward are spurs descending to the Alamiit and Shahrii! 
valleys from the range of which the Alamit mountain forms par 

Having spent the greater part of the afternoon exploring the ruins 
and photographing them and the rock itself from various angles. 
we descended, not without some difficulty, the precipitous path, 
and made our way to the camp, which our servants and muleteers 
had pitched for us by the side of the stream flowing down the ravine 
to the west of the castle, It was a striking situation for a camp), 
as the rock of Alamit towered almost perpendicularly above us. d 

An hour or so later, when the sun had set, and the rock of Alamit 
was bathed in the soft light of the moon, it seemed to undergo 4 
strange metamorphosis. No longer were the walls above us but 
dilapidated remnants - instead, they appeared to have taken on new— 
or rather, old—substance, and once more the historic fortress seemed 
to come into being. What with the wonderfully clear mountain air, 
the beautiful moonlight, and—above all—the romantic surroundings, 
it needed but little further stretching of our imaginations to picture 
Hasan-i-Sabbah and his faithful Fida’is as being once again uy 
possession of Alamiit. It was just as well, perhaps, for us, that they 
were not, ! 

On leaving Alamit the following morning on our way to the 
Caspian, we decided to try a short cut by mountain paths, to our 
first objective, a village named Dikin, about 15 miles weet as the 


crow flies. As this route was impracticable for mules (and almost, 
es we soon found, for ourselves), we sent our animals and baggage 
by the much longer, but easier. way via Shuturkhan and the Alamiit 
valley. Our short cut proved to be very exhausting, as we had to 
cross no less than three lofty spurs of the Alamit range, each one 
necessitating a climb and subsequent descent of fully 2,000 feet. 
The path was often very narrow and much worn. At one point, 
after a stiff climb up from the Anbij valley, a few miles west of Alamit, 
we had to cross the face of a very steep slope ; here, heavy rains had 
recently washed away most of the path, so that progress was difficult 
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for a time. A slip would have resulted in a slide—almost a drop— 
of several hundred feet. Later, we came to well-cultivated undulating 
country, where the going promised to be easier. Unfortunately, 
we then got caught in a heavy thunderstorm which, besides soaking 
us to the skin, converted the ploughed fields into a mass of particularly 
adhesive mud. This mud stuck in masses to our boots, and made 
walking decidedly laborious. Consequently, we were very tired and 
had Jost all enthusiasm for short cuts when we eventually reached 
Dikin. 

Since leaving Alamit we had, as it were, been going westward 
along the base of a triangle, the two sides being the Alamit valley 
to the south-east and the Shahriid valley to the south-west; our 
route was, therefore, converging on the latter valley. 

Making a fairly early start from Dikin on the following morning, 
we reached the Shahrid near a small village called Dehdushab. Here 
rather a pathetic incident occurred, for an old villager came up and 
implored me to operate on his shoulder, I protested that | had no 
surgical or medical knowledge, adding that even if I had, I would 
not have been able to do anything, as I had only a pocket-knife and 
no iodine, It took some minutes to convince the old man that I 
really meant what I said, and then, as my companions were no better 
fitted than I was to attend to his trouble, he went sadly away, In 
those remote parts, every “ Firangi” is supposed to be a hakim, 
and it is often hard to dissuade the peasants from this belief. 

We crossed the Shahrid at Dehdushah, and went for some distance 
over undulating country south of the river, which we recrossed some 
miles lower down at Pul-i-Anbu. Here the Shahriid is spanned by 
a fine brick bridge. 

After some welcome tea on the further side of this bridge, we had 
a long climb of 2,000 feet, in pitch darkness and pouring rain, to the 
village of Anbu, where we spent the night. 

From Anbu our course lay slightly west of north, over down-like, 
fertile country, high enough up to be pleasantly cool and free from 
mosquitoes and flies. 

We arrived at the village of Kilishiim at midday, and, after a halt 
there for lunch, went on to Isbaili via Dailiman. Isbaili is a large 
village situated just south of the ridge separating the Shahriid valley 
from the Caspian depression. Here the forests come right to the top 
of the northern slopes, and isolated trees, standing like sentinels on 
the top of the ridge, can be seen from the village. The houses in 
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Isbaili were well built of wood and high-pitched shingle roofs, 
thus forming a welcome contrast to the mud-brick, flat-roofed 
dwellings to which we had been accustomed. 

Spending the night and the whole of the next morning in Isbaili, 
we only accomplished a short stage before nightfall, and camped 
in a beautifully situated clearing in the heart of the forest a few miles 
to the north of the ridge. 

Once on the northern slopes of the mountains, the change in the 
scenery was really extraordinary, Gone were the majestic, but often 
gaunt and forbidding, peaks, and their brown and arid slopes ; instead, 
we could see nothing but a vast expanse of tree-covered hills and 
dells, 

Very fortunately for us, the uncertain weather which we had been 
experiencing had by now given place to brilliant sunshine, so we were 
able to see the forest country under the best of conditions. 

A peculiar feature of the forests was the complete absence of any 
sign of animal or bird life ; not once did we hear a bird sing or even call. 

After passing a comfortable night in our pleasant clearing, we 
continued on our way down through the forest until we reached the 
small and picturesque town of Lahijin soon after midday. Here, 
not without regret, we paid off our muleteers, and hired an antique 
Ford, in which we bumped for a few miles over a very indifferent 
road to the large town of Rasht. From Rasht we returned by car to 
Tehriin, having spent a most interesting and enjoyable, but at times 
rather strenuous, holiday. 








MATTA-VILASA: A FARCE 
By MAnENDRAVIKRAMA-VARMAN 
Translated by L. D. Barnerr 


INTRODUCTION 


TINHE little farce entitled Matta-vilasa derives a peculiar interest 

from the personality of its author. For Mahendravikrama- 
varman (or Mahendra-varman, as he is sometimes called for brevity’s 
sake) was a king of the glorious Pallava dynasty, and one of the most 
brilliant of his great race. 

The founders of the Pallava dynasty seem to have been adventurers 
of Northern origin, who settled in the Dekkan about the beginning of 
the Christian era. The dissolution of the Satavahana or Andhra empire 
about the third century gave the family an opportunity to establish 
themselves as an independent little power, and they rapidly extended 
their dominions until they ranked among the greatest states of the 
South, rivalling the mighty neighbouring kingdoms of the Colas, 
the Ceras, and the Pandyas. Their chief capital was Kaici or 
Kafici-puram, the modern Conjevaram, in which the scene of the 
present play is laid. To art, literature, and science they extended a 
generous and cultured patronage, and many of the noblest monuments 
of architecture and sculpture in Southern India perpetuate the 
memory of their splendid era. 

Mahendravikrama-varman, son of Simhavispu Pallava, flourished 
about the beginning of the seventh century. Literature, sculpture, 
and architecture had a strong fascination for him : while the play 
Matta-vilisa is the only book credited with his authorship, a con- 
siderable number of temples and caves exist inscribed with his names 
or the titles borne by him. These titles are many ; we may mention 
of them the followmg: Matta-vilasa (* Wild Sporter ”), Gruna-bhara 
(“Abundance of Virtues”), Avani-bhajana (“ Earth-vessel ", 1.€. 
he whose glory fills the earth), Satru-malla (* Champion against Foes ”), 

1 ‘The name Pallara appears to be a sanskritised form of the Middle Persian 
Pahlava, i.e, Parthian ; hence we may infer that the family sprang from one or more 
of the Parthian adventurers who entered India during the troubled period of the 
Scythian invasions, which began about 150 2.c. and continued for several generations. 
seems to have been notably the case with the Pallavas. 
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Lalitdikura (Charming Scion”). Vicitra-citta (“ He whose mit! 
is many-sided "), Sankirna-jali, and Cettha-kari (both of uncertain 
meaning).' The first four of these titles occur in the prelude and con: 
cluding verse of our play. 

The titles Matia-vildsa and Guna-bhara need some explanation. 
They are derived from a long compound word joveana (youth)- 
guna (quality)-bhara (abundance)-matia (intoxicated, wild)-vila« 
(sport), i.e. ““ he who performs wild or intoxicated sports in the fullness 
of the qualities of youth”, which occurs in the first speech of the 
actress in the prologue of our play. Hence it would seem that one o! 
Mahendravikrama-varman’s literary names was in Sanskrit Yawvena- 
guna-bhara-matia-vilasa, which may be freely paraphrased as “ Gay 
Young Blood ”, and for the sake of brevity he styled himself sometimes 
Guna-bhara and sometimes Matta-vilasa. With a thoroughly Indian 
play on words, however, the title Matta-vilasa is also applied to the 
play, inasmuch as it represents the wild pranks of a drunken Saiva 
ascetic. 

Our play is a faree—in technical language, a prahasana—and it 1 
genuinely farcical. Its plot is of the slenderest kind—the wanderings 
of a tipsy Kapalin or “ Skull-bearer” (a Saiva ascetic of a very low 
order who carries for alms-bowl the kapala or half of a human skull) 
with his girl through the streets of Kane, the disappearance of his 
skull-bowl, his encounter with a Buddhist friar of rather lax virtue 
named Nagasena,* whom the Kapilin accuses of having stolen his 
howl, the squabble that thence arises between them, the interposition 
of a Pasupata (a member of another class of Saiva votaries) in the 
dispute, and the appearance on the scene of a wandering Junatic whe 
brings back the missing bowl, which has been carried away by a pariah 
dog and picked up by the lunatic, whereupon all ends happily. But 
within this loosely jointed framework there is much rollicking fun of 
the knockabout kind, with no small measure of wit and humour. The 
characters are vigorously drawn, especially the tipsy Kapalin with 
his unfailing flow of logic and theology and the Buddhist monk with 
* See Epigraphia Indien Ty. p. 152, YI. 
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his leanings towards wine and beauty and his desire to find scriptural 
warrant for them, while the damsel’s shrewish femininity 1s cleverly 
sketched, and the poor lunatic babbles and acts with a consequent 
inconsequence that reminds the reader of Lewis Carroll. Altogether 
the little play isa remarkably smart product of the piearesque genre, 
replete with mirth and satire. | 

The Matta-vilasa was published for the first time by the late 
Ganapati Sastri in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series at Trivandrum 
in 1917; no other edition is known to me. The commentary from 
which I have published extracts in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental 
Studies, ITI, p. 281, contains some readings which difier from the 
corresponding passages in the Sastri’s text, but nevertheless I have 
in most cases followed the latter in my version, although from a 
critical point of view much might be said mn favour of the opposite 
course. The only translation known to me is Dr. J. Hertel's Die 
Streiche des Berauachien (Leipzig, 1924), which I have found very useful, 
although in many cases my version differs from his. I have rendered 
the original fairly closely, but not, I hope, in a slavishly literal manner. 
No attempt has been made to reproduce in English the effect: of the 
Prakrit dialects in which all the characters except the Kapalin and 
Pagupata speak in the original, Very probably, too, there are hidden 
in the text some topical allusions which are im perceptible to the modern 
Sanskritist. With all its shortcomings, however, I hope that this version 
will serve to acquaint the reader with a work ofa curious and interesting 
kind. 


MATTA-VILASA 
Dramatis Persone 


Saryasoma, a Kapalin (a Saiva mendicant monk of a low order, the 
members of which wander about with kapalas, or halves of human 
skulls, as alms-bowls). 

BaBHRUKALPA, a Pagupata (a Saiva monk of another order). 

Nacasena, a Buddhist friar. 

A Mapman. 

THE STAGE-MANAGER. 

DevasomA, Satyasoma’s wench. 

Aw Acrress, the Stage-manager’s senior wife. 


The scene is laid in Kaiiei (Conjevaram). 
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MATTA-VILASA 
PRELUDE 
(After the Nandi the Srace-MANAGER enter: | 


STAGE-MANAGER : 


The heavenly Skull-bearer, whose Dance, compose: 
Of all-the three world’s course, is manifold 
In speech, dress, person, act, and quality 
And through emotion’s influences toucheth 
Full many a feeling, and Who is Himself 
Spectator, in His understanding’s vastness 
Unbounded, deign to grant to you a glory 
Filling the vessel of the universe !1 
Aha! I really have found a very handy means of soothing m\ 
senior lady wife, who is sulking against my younger wife, as we have 
at last been appointed by the assembly to conduct a play. So I wil 
go to her. (Looking towards the dressing-room. | 
Madam! Hither, pray ! (Enter ACTRESS. ) 
Actress (angrily): Sir, have you come at last to play the farce 
of the sport of him who is intoxicated with the fullness of youth's 
charms ? 2 





STAGE-MANAGER: Tt ia as you say, madam, 
Actkess : Play it, then, with her whom you are going to make 
love to. 
STAGE-MANAGER: I am told that I am to play it with you. 
. Actress: Did she order you to do it? 
STAGE-MANAGER: That is 
will win great favour, 
Actress: It js you whom this concerns. 
STAGE-MANAGER - Yes, Madam, it certainly does concern me, for 
the assembly, gratified by your performance, will bestow its favour. 


ACTRESS (joyfully) : Bo—T have gained the gentlemen's grace ! 


80. Moreover, if you come into it you 


' The “ Skull-bearer " j 


. Siva's dance » to which this verse 
of the universe in all its phases, ‘The words 
1 nalated “ Filling the veasel of the universe" (compare Shakespeare. 
Henry ¥, prol. to Act iy, |. 1) are ryaphicnni thd janam ; they contain an allusion to 
the author’s tithe Aranishijana (ie Introduction, p. 607), 

* This phrase contains two of the author's titles, Mattacmilie ("Sport of the 


Intoxicated One" op © Intoxicated § oe : ! at 
a AA porte ; eee f'* Blea jriuce =). 
See Introtduction, porter ) and furmer-tohcares ( Fullness of V 
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Srace-MANAGER: Certainly, you have. 

Actress: If that is so, what reward shall I give you for the good 
news ? 

STace-MANAGER: Let us have no vain repetition about a re 
for good news. Look you— 

Dear love, I see upon thy face—rare sight '— 
Cheeks marked with springing down,! smiles beaming forth, 
Brows bent: what more then can I crave of thee ! 

Actress: What will you now perform, sir ¢ 

STAGE-MANAGER: Why, you said it yourself; the farce of the 
Sport of the Intoxicated One. 

Acrress: Truly my anger, which made me speak according to 
my feeling, inclined to favour it. But, sir, who is the poet who is 
distinguished by this work ? 

STAGE-MANAGER: Pray listen, madam. He is the great king who 
is intent on the suppression of the Six Foes * and who from his devotion 
to the welfare of others is like in quality to the primary elements,* 
by name Mahendravikrama-varman, son of Simhavignu-varman, the 
central mountain upon the earth-cirele of the Pallava race, who in 
perfect policy has surpassed the whole circle of neighbour princes, 
who in valour and prosperity has been the peer of Akhandala,* 
and who in the magnificence of his bounty, which has harmonised 
with his fortune’s greatness, has made light of the King of Kings.* 


Moreover— 
Wiedom ard bounty, mercy, dignity, 
Comeliness, skill in arts, and guilelessness, 
Truth, valour, courtesy—such qualities, 
Finding no place in this our iron age, 
Have made in him their common home, as blend 
In Nature's origin, the Primal Spirit, 
Creation’s fragments when the won ends. 
Also— — , 
From him, the mine of gems of witty speech 
Of richest quality, good poets’ verses 
Win high reward, though deeper worth they lack. 
! Horripilation is often mentioned as a sign of strong emotion, eapecially pleasure. 


? ‘These are lust, anger, greed, infatuation, wantonness, and envy. 
2 The elements are ether, air, fire, water, and earth. 

* The god Indra, 

® Kubera, the god of Woalth. 
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Actress: Why now do you delay, sir? As it is a novelty, surely 
this performance ought to be staged speedily, 
STAGE-MANAGER: Yes, and as for me— 
My wealth’s in song, and now the moving tale 
Of poets’ virtues has subdued my soul— 
(4 wowe in the dressing-room :) Devasomii, my dear ! 
STAGE-MANAGER : 
As brandy has subdued yon friar who comes, 
Led by his wench, his wealth a beggar’s bow]. 
(Exeunt.) 
End of the Prelude 


(Enter the Kapares with a wench.) 
KAPALin (tipsy): Devasoma, my dear, it’s true that through 
mortification of the flesh one becomes able to change his form at will,’ 
for you by due observance of the Supreme Rite have in a trice 
attained a different shape of surpassing heauty. For— 
Thy face is all at play, with sweat-drops springing 
And arching brows a-quivering in sport ; 
Causeless thy laughter, indistinct thy words, 
Red-flushed thine eyes, with pupils wandering 
And faint side-glances, while upon thy shoulders, 
Their garland-bands slipped down, thy locks stream free. 
Devasomi: Master, you talk to mo as if I were drunk—as if I 
were drunk. 
KarAtis: What do you Say, Mistress ? 
Devasomi: Indeed, I am saying nothing. 
Karas: Am I then drunk ? 


Devasomi: Master, the ground is whirling round, whirling round ! 
I seem to be falling forward. Hold me up now ! 


Karauix: So be it, my dear. (Tumbles down as he is holding her 


* The word tapas, here tronalated * mortification of the flesh "means properly 
“ heat", and especially the magic fervour which ancient magicians, Yogins, eB 


the school of Saiva monks represented her 1, the Kapalin and his wench the 
“ mortification " jx something very different, ed o 
sexual pleasures, culminating jn , “Supreme Rite“ (roma. : tic 
aris: th upreme Rite’ | perama rrafa) of orgiastic 
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up.) Somadeva, my dear, are you angry with me, that you keep away 
from me when I approach to hold you up?! 

Devasoma: Yes, indeed, Somadeva is in the sulks, and so she is 
keeping away, although you try to make your peace and bow your 
head before her. 

Kapatrx: Surely you are Somadeva! (Thinking.) No, I mean— 

Devasoma: Somadeva, of course, is such a pet of yours, master, 
that you cannot address me by my own name. 

Kapritix: It was this tipsiness of mine, mistress, that offended 
you with a natural slip in words. 

DevasomaA: It’s lucky that it was not you. 

Kapatx : How is it that the vice of liquor is thus seducing me ? 
Well, well! From this day onward I abstain from indulgence in 
liquor. 

DevasomA: Oh, master! Don't, don’t for my sake ruin your 
holy life by breaking your vow ! (She falls at his feet.) 

Karauin (joyfully lifting her up and embracing her); Dhyirna 
dhrirna!® Reverence to Siva ! My dear— 

Ho, don a right jolly and quaint attire, 
Drink brandy and gaze in your wenches’ eyes : 
Long life to our Lord of the Trident? who found 
That the road to salvation this way lies! 
_ DevasomA: Oh, master, you must not talk like that. The 
Arhatas* give a different picture of the Way of Salvation. 
Kapiti: Yes, fair lady, but they are heretics. Why ! 
They freely grant for Soul's sake that effects 
Are like their causes, and they teach that Pleasure 
Springs as effect from Pain—and so the wretches 
By their own doctrine surely are undone. 

Devasoma: Oh, may the sin be forgiven !° 

‘In his drunken confusion the Kapilin addresses Devasomi as Somadevii, 
whereupon Devasoma (really or in pretence) detects in the latter the name of a rival 
in her lord's affections, and rails at him accordingly. 

* This word is an ejaculation or sort of blessing supposed to be used by friars 
of the Kapalin order. 

* The god Siva. , 

* The Jains, or followers of the Arhats or Jinas. The Jains, whose doctrines are 
travestied in the following verse, hold that the soul is a real eternal entity, distinct 
from matter, and both pleasure and pain are material (more exactly, effects of matter 
upon soul): hence soul must be released from the influences of matter by means of 
the mortifications described below. 

® A common exclamation on hearing mention of some sinful act or speech. 
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Karauin: May the sin be forgiven! Truly those sinners ought 
not to be mentioned even by way of reproof who torture living beings 
with celibacy, plucking out hair, keeping the body filthy, fixing times 
for meals, wearing dirty rags, and the rest of it. There, now, my tongue 
is infected by this talk about the heretics, and I want to wash it clean. 

Devasoma: Then let us go now to another brandy-shop. 

Kapatin: So be it, my dear. (They walk around.) Ha! the 
surpassing magnificence of Kaiicl Town! The sound of its drums 
blends confusedly with the roar of the clouds resting upon the pinnacles 
of its temples, its market of flower-garlands may serve as a model for 
constructing the season of spring, and the tinkling of the girdles of its 
fair damsels is as it were the noise announcing the victory of the God 
of the Flower-Arrows,' Moreover— 

The infinite, eternal, unsurpassed 

Bliss without check, which saints supreme, whose minds 
Compass all being, have conceived, is here 

Found in ali fullness ; and—what’s very strange— 

“Tis food for flesh, delight of woman's Jove | 2 

DevasomA : Master, Kaiici is like Madam Varuni,? irreproachably 
sweet. 

Karauix: Look, look, my dear! Yonder brandy-shop resembles 
the splendour of a sacrifice-yard : for in it the signpost is the sacrificial 
pole,* the brandy is the Soma, the tipplers are the priests, the cups 
are the Soma-bowls, the roasted meats and the rest of the appetisers 
are the various fire-offerings, the tipplers’ talk is the Yajus-words,® 
their songs are the Simas,’ the drawing-bowls are the oblation- 

* The god Kiima (Cupid). 


. He is represented as having a bow of sugar-cane ; 
ite string is a line of bees and its five arrows are tipped with flowers, 
* This verse reads like a parody (by anticipation) of Goethe's 
Das Unzulangliche, 
Hier wird's Ereignis ; 
Das Unbeschreibliche, 
Hier ist es gethan ; 
Das Ewig-Weibliche 
4ieht uns hinan. 
* Viruni (literally, daughter of Varuna, the ged of the ocean) is used to denote 
among other things any =pirituous drink, 7 
* The post to which the Victim was tied. 
* The intoxicating drink, brewed from an 


tered Sn ths Vadis ttc unknown plant, which was 
* The directions for Vedic sacrifices, collectively forming | a | 
* The t io ‘whith ihe Y. vely forming the Yajur-veda. 


Siimn-veda, edic hymns were chanted, collectively forming the 
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ladles, thirst is the fire, and the keeper of the brandy shop is the master 
of the sacrifice." 

Devasoma : Yes, and the alms that we get here will be the portion 
of Rudra.* 


Kaprattx: Ah, how good to look at are the tipplers’ merry dances : 


they are accompanied by the rhythm of beaten drums and show diverse 
modulations of gesture and speech and brows, while upper robes are 
clasped by one uplifted hand, and the niusic’s time falls out of measure 
fora moment as they put back into place downward-slipping garments, 
and neck-strings are disordered ! 

Devasoma : Oh, what a tasteful master you are ! 

Karattx : Yonder Madam Varuni* poured into the cups is the 
rejection of ornaments, the reconciliation of quarrelling lovers, the 
valour of youth, the life of sports ; in short— 

False is the tale, my love, that once the flame 
From Siva’s third eve burned to ash the frame 
Of Kama. Nay, his body, through that heat, 
Melted to oil, which now inflames our hearts. 

DevasomA: Yes, master, that is right; the Lord of the World, 
who delights in doing good to the world, would not destroy the world. 
(They both drum on their cheeks.) 

KaAPALIN: Madam, give us alms.® 

(l voice from the dressing-room): Here is an alms, master ; 
accept it. 

RAPaAin : [accept it, My dear, where is my skull-bowl ? 

DevasomA : ] can't see it. 

Kapa (reflecting): Ah, [suspect that it was forgotten in yonder 
brandy-shop. Good, let us go back and look. 

DevasomA: But, master, it would be wrong not to accept the 
alms so politely offered. What are we to do now ! 


' The yajamdna, or person who causes the sacrifice to be performed at hia own 
expense and for his own spiritual benefit. 

* In certain Vedic sacrifices a portion is offered to the god Rudra, one of the 
phases of Siva, 

* Brandy; see above. 

* A reference to the well-known myth of the burning of the Love-god Kiama by 
Siva when he inflamed the latter with love for Uma. The word for oil, sneha, also 
Means love, and is here used with punning effect. 

* These words are addressed to a supposed woman behind the scenes. Religious 
mendicants regularly come begging for food, ete., of housewives,-and the charity 
of Tncia is boondless, 
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Kapitix: Follow the law of necessity, and take it in a cow > 
horn,' 

Devasoma: Yes, master, I will. (She takes it. Both walk aroun! 
and search.) 

Kapitixn: How is it that I cannot see it here either? (Jn con 
sternation.) Ho, Maheévaras, Maheévaras!* Have you seen our alms- 
bowl here ?- What do the gentlemen say ? “ No, we have not seen it" * 
Alas! Iam undone! my holy life is ruined ! How shall I now be a 
Kapalin? Ho, misery! 

Whene'er I used to sit for drink and meat, 
So pure, so helpful was my bowl ! 
And now, like parting from a dear good friend, 
Tts loss with anguish fills my soul. 
Thave it! It is only a token?; I have not lost the title of Kapalin. 
(He rises.) 








DevasomA: But who has taken the bowl, master ? 

Kapitin: My dear, as there was roast meat inside it, I suspect 
a dog or a Buddhist friar has taken it. 

DevasomA: Then let us wander through the whole of Kaiici 
town to seek for it. 

Karauin: Yes, my dear, let us, 

(They both walk about. Then enters a Buppuist Friar with a 
bowl in his hand.) 

Buppnist Friar: Ah, our lay brother Merchant Dhanadisa’s 
grand charities surpass all houses, for I have got from him this alms- 
meal, abundant in varieties of fish and meat and pleasant in colour, 
scent and taste. Now I will go to the King’s Monastery. (Walking 


* The Kapilin onght to follow the rule of his fraternity by taking the offered 
food in his skull-bowl ; but as he has lost it, he proposes to use the next best thing. 
a cow's horn, obeying the "law of times of distress", dpad-dharma, which permits 
wee aoa of strict rules under abnormal conditions. 
Mahesvara means a worshipper of Mahedvara, one of the phases of Siva. The 
church and its endowments, dispensed religious charities, etc.; the inscriptions 
often refer to them. } 
“merely metonymy': ic, though the Kapalin png: Skull-bearer has lost his 
fapila or “ skull”, he does not cease to be a Kapdlin, for the term as applied to 
Lim is used not in s literal sense but metonymically (as e.g. when one says “ the cot 
is crying “, meaning that the baby is crying in the cot, or “ keep the curds from 
the crows", meaning crows and other birds). Our author loves jokes on logic. 
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about, to himself.) Ha! our supremely gracious Lord the Tathagata * 
has favoured the congregation of us friars with his instructions 
ordaining for us lodging in fine buildings, lying on bedsteads with well- 
made beds, eating in the forenoon, savoury drinks in the afternoon, 
chewing betel flavoured with the five kinds of fragrance, and wearing 
soft robes: but why did he not think of sanctioning possession of 
women and use of strong drink? No, as he knew everything, how 
could he fail to see that? It is certain, I think, that those poor- 
spirited and spiteful-minded Elders from envy of us young men have 
blotted out sanctions of women and use of strong drink in the books of 
Scripture. Where now can I find an uncorrupted original text ! 
Then I would reveal to the world the whole teaching of the Buddha 
and confer benefit on the Church. (He walks about.) 

Devasoma: Look, master, look! Yonder fellow in a red cloth 
is hurrying along with timid footsteps, all his limbs hunched up and 
his glances cast to right and left, along this high road crowded with 
trustful folks. 

Karitrs ; Yes, my dear, that is so; and what is more, there is 
something in his hand hidden inside his robe. 

DevasomaA : Then let us catch him up and take hold of him, master, 
and find out. 

Karattn: Yes, mistress, we will. (Advancing.) Ho, friar! stop! 

Buppuist Frain: Who is it that is talking to me in that way, 
I wonder? (Stopping and looking.) Oh, it is that rascal of a Kapalin 
who lives in Ekambam.? Well, I will not be the target of his drunken 
sport, 





(He hurries away.) 

Karauin:- There, my dear, I have got my skull-bowl! For 
his haste to escape in terror aroused by the sight of me amounts to 
evidence that he is the thief. (He runs forward and blocks his way.) 
Ah, rascal! where will you go now ! 

Bupputst Friar: Nay, brother Kapalin, do not talk so! What 
is this? (Aside.) Oh, what a pretty sister! 

Kapitix: Ho, Friar, just show it; I want to see what 1s in your 
hand, hidden inside your robe. 

Bupputst Friar: What is there to see there ? It is only an alms- 
bowl. 

1 A title of the Buddha; literally, “ he who has gone (or come) accordingly.” 

* A sanctuary of the god Siva (worshipped there as Ekiimbara-ndtha), in or near 
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Kapitis: That is just why I want to see it. 

Bupoutsr Friar: Nay, brother, do not say so; we must carry 
it hidden, you know, 

KAPALIN: Yes, of course, it is to hide things in that sort of way 
that the Buddha has taught you to wear such long robes. 

Buppuist Friar: That is true, 

Karanin: It is the “relative truth”; I want to hear the 
“absolute truth "1 

Buppuist Friar: Well, well, enough of your fun! The alms- 
hour is passing ; I must depart. Fees ones.) 

KarAuix: Ah, rascal! Where will you go? Give me my bowl. 
(He seizes the end of his robe.) 

Buppuatst Frian: Reverence to the Buddha ! 

Kapauis : You ought to say “ Reverence to Khara-pata !*", for 
it is he who wrote the Thieves’ Hand-book. The Buddha , however, 15 
even superior to Khara-pata in this dignity ; and why 1 

Your Buddha, while the Brahmans’ eves were closed, 
Filled up his granary by filching notions 
From Mahabharatam and from Vedantas3 

Bupputst Friar: Oh, may the sin be forgiven ! 4 

RKapauis : How should the sin of s0 well-conducted a monk not 
be forgiven ? 

DevasomA: Master, you look as if you were tired. That skull- 
bowl cannot be got back by easy means; so take a drink of brandy 
from this cow-horn and strengthen yourself so as to carry on the 
dispute with him. 

Karauin: So he it! 
He drinks it.) 





: (Devasomd hands the brandy to the Kapilin. 
My dear, you too must refresh yourself. 


‘ Some important schools of Buddhist hilosophy distinguished between 
samerti-satya, lit." truth in concealment ", ie, a7 ad phenomenal verity, anid 
poramdrtha-satya, “ absolute or ** transcendental or “ nofimenal reality". The 
Kapilin jokes on this distinction. | 

* The name of a legen hero and typical arch-rogue, otherwise unknown. It 
has been suggested that he is identical with Maladews ack net famous charactet 
of this kind in old Indian literature, saps Sees 
* Vedinta denotes properly the Upanisads, and secondarily the philosophical 
aystems based on the latter. Some important elementa of Buddhism have close 
affinities with certain ideas of the Upanisads, From the Mahabhdratam, the great 
epic of the Bhirata War, Buddhism borrowed nothing directly, but the Mabibhiratam 
among its very miscellaneous teachings contains some ideas which partly resemble it. 

* Bee above, 70. ; 
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Devasoma: Yes, master, I will. (She drinks.) 

Kariuis: This fellow has wronged us. But our doctrine lays 
chief weight on sharing our goods, so give the leavings to his reverence. 

Devasoma: As you command, master. Take it, sir. 

Buppnist Friar (aside): Oh, what a happy stroke of fortune ! 
The only trouble is that folks will see, (Adlewd.) Nay, madam, don't 
speak thus. It is not proper for us. (He licks his chaps.) 

Devasomi: Be off with you! Whence will you get such luck ? 

KaprAtin: My.dear, his speech, which contradicts his desire, 
is stammering, because his mouth is watering. 

Buppitst Friar: Have you still no pity on me ? 

KapAtt : If I had pity, how should I be “ free from affection " 7? 

Buppaist Friar: Then one who is free from affection ought also 
to be free from anger. 

Karatin: I will be free from anger if you give me back my 
property. 

Evppaist Friar: What do you mean by your property ! 

Karautn : The skull-bowl. 

Buopaist Frian: How, a skull-bowl ¢ 

Karat: “ How, a skull-bowl ?" says he. But really it is quite 
natural :— 

Thou art the son * of him who in delusion 
Denied existence to realities 

Patent to sight—earth, ocean, mountains, seas, 
And all the like; then canst thou also not 
Deny the being of a little bowl ? 

Devasom’ : Master, he will not give it up while he is only handled 
tenderly ; so tear it out of his hand and let us be off. 

Kapauin: Yes, my dear, I will. (He tries to tear it away.) 

Bupputst Friar: Be off, you rascal of a Kapalin! (He shakes 
him off with his hand and kicks him.) 

Karauis: Why, I have fallen down 

DevasomA : Oh, you son of a slave-wench, you are a dead man ! 

(She tries to tear out the Buddhist's hair, and getting no hold on ut,* 
falls down.) 

' Vita-rdga, a common epithet for the perfect ascetic. 

® ‘The title “ son of the Buddha " or “ son of the Jina" was often applied to pious 
Buddhists. Generally speaking, Buddhism denied not the existence of things, but 
their permanent reality and self-existence ; but some aehools (Midhyamikas, etc.) 
define the highest reality as void. 

® Buddhist monks shave their beads: hence the irate lady finds nothing to 
seize wpon, 
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Buppuist Friar (aside): The Buddha's idea was right when 
he invented shaving of the head. (Alowd) Get up, get up, sister, get 
up! (He helps Devasomd to rise.) 

Karatix: Look, MiheSvaras,! look ! Nagasena, that scamp who 
calls himself a friar, is taking my girl’s hand ! 2 | 

Buppuist Frrar: Nay, brother, don't talk in that way! Surely 
our religion bids us to have pity upon those who fall into distress. 

Karat: Is that, too, the religion of your “ Omniscient 
One” ?* Was J not the first to fall 2 Well, never mind that : now 
your skull shall be my alms-skull. (They all scuffle together.) 

Buppuist Friar: Oh, misery, misery ! 4 

Karitix: Look, Mahesvaras,® look! That scamp who. calls 
himself a friar, after stealing my alms-skull, is himself squalling. Well, 
I too will raise a row. Ho, an outrage on Brahmans, an outrage on 
Brahmans! (Therewpon a Paéupata enters.) 

Pasupata : What are you shouting about, Satyasoma ? 

Karauin: Ho, Babhrukalpa, Nagasena, this seamp who calls 
himself a friar has stolen my alms-skull and will not give it back. 

Pasupata (aside): “ What we have to do the Gandharvas have 
done.”"® This villain, 

Just as with a bunch of fodder men will draw along a cow, 
Lures the girl—a barbar's slave-wench, next a light-of-love for me— 
With a farthing that he shows her in the pocket of his robe. 


' See above, p. 706, 


* The “ taking of the hand", papi-graagam, forma one of the main acts of the 
Hindu marriage-ritnal, and the term is often used to denote marriage itself; on the 
latter sense the Kapilin here plays. 

* Sarvajiia, « title of the Buddha. 

* Apparently a play on the formula duichcham dubthom avatar (“all is transient, 
misery, and unreal") which js mechanically repeated by Boddhist monks. 

* Bee above, p. 706. 

* A somewhat cryptic sentence which in the original forma an anauaftubh verse, 
and seems to be a proverbial phrase meaning something like ' our bride ia no virgin". 
The Gandharvas are usally in classical literature amorous godlings especially devoted 
fo music. Originally, however, they were Spirits of generation and fertility, Erotes, 
and as such were supposed to be peculiarly fond of women; hence in Vedic times 


| id games": after various affairs of the heart,. 
she is now flirting with the Buddhist friar. He is himself smitten with her, as he tells 
us in the following verse, and he is revolving a scheme to win her; he intends to 
aes Saga si gage by supporting the Buddhist, and then no doubt to cut out be 
alter, whom descr) . fh profihogj (" renwirth apcording to t 
St. Petersburg Lex.), 7 tiene een mene | 


room and had a droit de seigneur over the bride. So the Padupat: probably 
means that Devasoma is “at her old — 
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So I will now break down the opposition by encouraging the 
bawdy rogue. Well, Nigasena, is it as he says ? 

Buppurst Friar: Oh, master, do you also talk in that way? 
“To abstain from taking things not given is an article of discipline; — 
to abstain from false speech is an article of discipline ; to abstain from 
breach of celibacy is an article of discipline; to abstain from 
destroying life is an article of discipline; to abstain from eating in 
forbidden hours is an article of discipline.” ' [ betake myself for refuge 
to our Buddha's religion !* 

Pasurata: Well, Satyasoma, such is their rule; what is your 
answer to this ? 

Kapatin: Why, our rule is that we must not speak falsehood. 

Piéupata: Both statements are in order; how is one to decide 
between them ? : 

Buppsist Friar: What reason is there that a friar who follows 
the Buddha's teaching should take a brandy-bowl ¢* 

Pagurata: Yes, but a reasoner cannot prove his case by mere 
assertion, as they say. ee 

Kapa.in: When the case is patent to the eye,* to quote reasons — > <a 


to the contrary is useless. ) te 


Padurata : What do you mean by “ patent to the eye” ? * ae 

DevasomA: Master, the skull-bowl is in his hand, hidden in the 
corner of his robe. 

Pasvrata: You have heard, sir ? ae 

Buppuist Friar: Oh, master, this bow! belongs to no one else. 

Karas: Then just show it. 

Buppuist Friar: I will. (He shows i.) 





' ‘The Buddhist in order to clear himself of the imputations cast upon him repeats 
five out of the ten “articles of discipline" (siksi-padini, in Pali sikbhd-paddni) 
from his breviary. The remaining five are abstention from strong drink, worldly 
amusements, use of ornaments and unguents, use of large or decorated couches, and 
receiving mony. 

* A variation on a frequent Buddhist formula: ‘1 betake myself for refuge to 
the Buddha . . . to the Faith ... to the Church.” 

4 The dialogue in this and the following speeches plays on the terms of logic. 
The Indian syllogism contains o ‘reason’, Aetu, or what we should call «a middle 
term, and an ‘ assertion’, prafijid, whieh anticipates the conclusion. 

‘ Another reference to logic, Knowledge is obtained either by direct sense- 
experience, prafyaksa, lit. “ what is patent to the eye “or by reasoning by Aetna; 
given the former, the latter is needless. 
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Pisurata!: Look, Maheévaras,? look at the wrong done by the 
Kapalin and the virtuous conduct of this reverend gentleman ! 

Buppuist Friar: “ To abstain from taking things not given is an 
article of discipline..." (He repeats the same formulas as before. They 
both dance.) 

Bupputst Frrar: Oh, fie! He is dancing at a time when he ought 
to be ashamed of himself ! 

Raritin: Bah, who is dancing? (Gazing on all sides.) Ah, he 
surely imagines me to be dancing when it is the creeping-plant of my 
joy that is merrily swaying, moved by the southern ? wind of delight 
at the sight of my lost alms-bowl. 

Buppuist Friar: What is the reason that you do not look at it, 
master! Pray observe, master, this is its colour. : 

Karitin: What is one to say to that? Cannot I see? This 
skull-bowl is blacker than a crow. 

Buppuist Friar: So you yourself have admitted that it belongs 
to me | 

KAPALIN: True, I have admitted that you are clever in changing 
colours. Look ! 

This robe of thine, which once by nature stole 

The hue of lotus-fibres, hast not thou, 

An artist wondrous, changed to redness deep 

As is the colour of the early dawn ? 4 

Moreover— 

With a stain of kashdya that never comes off 
You are covered both inside and outside too - 

Then how can the skull-bowl that reaches you fail 
To take the kash@ya-stain from you 7 & 

Devasomi: Alas, I am undone, poor wretch that I am! Our 
bowl, from its having all good points, was as splendid as the skull of 


This speech in the printed edition (and MSS, +) is assigned to the Kapilin, 
obviously by error. 


* Seo. above, p. 706. 
* Afalayinila, lit. “ wind from Mount Malaya" (Tamil malai, “ mountain “)- 
In literature Malaya commonly denotes the Southern Ghats, 


* The meaning is that the friar's robes, originally white, have been stained a red 
or yellow colour (dupdya), in sccordance with the rules of the Buddhist Church. The 
robes in the South are yellow, in the North red. 


‘ AR Play on the word kuxiya, which denotes both red or yellow colour and sinful 
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the Lotus-throned God! and as bright of aspect as the full-moon, 
and was always fragrant with brandy; and now it has come to a 
state like this by being in touch with this fellow’s dirty robes. (She 
weeps.) 

KapAtix : Nay, my dear, don't distress yourself. It shall be clean 
again ; for scripture tells that great beings through rites of purification 
become freed from defilement. For example :— 

By strict observance of this holy course, 

Qur Lord whose crest-gem is the crescent moon 
Was freed from guilt that sprang from cutting off 
The Grandsire’s * head ; the great Celestials’ Prince, 
Who slew of yore the triple-headed son 

Of Tvastar, made atonement for his sin 

By fivescore offerings and once more was pure.* 

Ho, Babhrukalpa, 1s 1t not so ¢ 

Pidveata : What you have said is in accordance with Holy Writ. 

Beppuist Friar: Well, suppose the colour was made by me ; 
but who has transformed the shape and size of the bowl f 

KapAuin : Are you gentry not the offspring of Maya's progeny ¢ * 

Buppnist Friar: How long must I wrangle with you! Take it, 
master, 

Kariuis: Thus indeed was the Perfection of Bounty exercised 
by the Buddha himself.* 

Buppurst Friar: In this plight what is now my protection ¢ 

Karitrs: The Buddha, the Faith, and the Church, of course.® 

Pisvrata: This dispute is beyond my power to decide; 80 we 
must go to the Court. 

! Brahman, the Demiurge. There is a legend that he offended Siva by his pride, 
and so Siva appeared in the terrible form of Bhairava and cut off Brahman’s head 
with his thumb-nail. The following verse refers to this story. 

2 The “ Grandsire " is Brahman: see the last note. 

® The god Indra slew Tvastar's son Vrtra (or Vidvariipa, according to the Rg- 
veda), Usually the Vedic poets praise Indra for this exploit; but a certain guilt 
attached to it, as it was regarded as the slaughter of a Brahman. 

* A pun on the double meaning of Maya. Buddha's mother was named Miya, 
hence " offspring of Miyi's progeny " means “son of Buddha", tithe of Buddhist 
monks (see above, p. 709). But Miya also is the principle of coemic Illusion, which, 
according to some leading schools of philosophy, makes the absolute unqualified 
single Brahma appear as a phenomenol universe of plurality. The Kapilin, in short, 
means that Buddhists are jugglers. 

* The Buddhist in weariness having handed over his bowl to the Kapilin, the 
latter compliments him by comparing his act to the dine-paramitd or Perfection of 
Bounty, the first of the perfections (pdramifi*) ascribed to the Buddha. 

* See above, p. 711. 
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Devasomi: If so, master, then good-bye to the skull.’ — 

Pasurata: What do you mean ? 

Devasomi: Why, this man has heaps of riches drawn from the 
revenues of many monasteries, and with it he can stuff the mouths of 
the Court officials at pleasure ; but I am the maid of a poor Kapalin 
whose only wealth is a snake-skin and sacred ash,* and what riches 
have I here that I should go into the Court ? 

Pasurata: It is not so. 

Straight, solid, weighty, firm, yet delicate, 
And of good origin are those true men 
Who Law uphold, as columns palaces. 

Kapauin: Enough of this! A man of honest life has nothing to 
be afraid of, 

Buppuist Friar: Well, master, you go in front. 

Pasupata: Certainly. 

(They all walk about, Then enters a MapMay.) 

Mapman: There, there, that brute of a dog! You are running off 
with a skull full of roast meat that you have picked up. Son of a 
slave-wench, where are you trying to go? There now, he has dropped 
the skull and is running towards me to eat me. (He looks around.) 
I will smash his teeth with this stone, Aha, you are leaving the skull 
and running away! A crazy brute of a dog! You are angry with me 
for such bravery, I suppose.—The Ocean has jumped up to the sky 
on the back of a village boar, and knocked down Ravana, and forcibly 
seized Sakra’s son Leviathan.*—Hallo, you ricinus-bush! What 
are you saying? “ Untrue, untrue”? Is not this frog, with paws 
as big and long as pestles, my witness ? But what need have I of a 
witness when my valour is known to the three worlds ?—This is what 
I will do: I will eat a morsel of the meat left over from the dog's 
meal. (He eats it, and cries out in bewilderment.) Oh! oh! Iam killed, 
Tam killed with tears! (He weeps and looks around.) Who are you 
that are beating me? (He looks around.) You wicked boys! Iam 
the nephew of What's-his-Name, as Ghatotkaca was of Bhimasena.* 
Listen, too :— 

1 Literally, “ reverence to the skull! ". 

* Saiva ascetics smear themselves all over with ashes consisting of burnt cow-dung. 


* The lonatic’s ravings are of course quite wild in ike =f 
| course quite wild in their references to mythical 
persone, Ravana was the demon-king who carried a Sita, Rama's wife; Sakra is 
the a The printed text, however, is very corrupt here 
the herr af the Mahitsicneags”* ‘MPT Of Bhimasens. or Bhima one of 
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A hundred fiends are riding, are riding in my belly, 
With spits in their hands and every kind of features ; 
And I spew from my mouth a hundred snakes and tigers, 
Quite a naturally horrid lot of creatures. 
How they worry me! Forgive me, forgive me, young gentlemen ; 
don't worry me on account of this morsel of meat. ((fazing im front.) 
Why, there is our master, Siranandin ! I will go to him. (Runs up.) 
Paéupata: Hallo! This lunatic is coming hither. There he is :— 
Wearing a used and cast-off robe—his hair 
Rough, utterly dishevelled, covered over 
With masses wild of ash and dust, and mingled 
With garlands left from flower-offerings— 
While flocks of crows attend him, hungering 
For leavings of his food—like some vast pile 
Of village-refuse } walking in man’s form. 

Mapman: I will go to him, (Approaching.) Pray, master, accept 
this skull, which I got from a most respectable dog belongmg to a 
Candala.* 

PAsupATA (with a glance): Let it be bestowed on a worthy person. 

Mapman: Noble Brahman, pray do me the favour. 

Buppuist Friar: This noble Pasupata is worthy of it. 

MapMan (approaching the Kapalin, laying the skull on the growne, 
circumambulating ® it, and falling at his feet): Great God, pray do me 
the favour; I clasp my hands before you. 

Kapauty: Our skull! 

DevasomA: So it is! 

Kapitin: By the Lord’s grace I have once more become a 
Kapalin, (He tries to take it.) 

MapMan: Son of a slave-wench, feed yourself with poison! (He 
snatches away the skull and walks off.) 

KapPAuty (following him): This messenger of Yama 4 is carrying 
away my life! Assist me, gentlemen ! 

Bora: Yes, we will support you. (They all block the way.) 

Kariuix: Ho! Stop, stop! 


) Gramaka-aira. In this sense grama-aira is still used in Mysore. 

* A man of most degraded caste. 

® Cireumambulation (pradaksind) is a form of adoration in which the worshipper 
walks thrice nround the person or thing worshipped, keeping the latter on 
his right hand. 

‘ Yama is the god who rules in the nether world and dispatches thence his 
messengers (yama-purugas) to fetch away the souls of these who are doomed to die, 
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MapMan: Why are they blocking my way ? 

Kapautn: Give up our skull and be off. 

Mapman: You fool, do you not see it is a golden bowl ? 

Kapauin : If it is a golden bowl like that, who made it ? 

Mapman : I tell you, master, the goldsmith, that man who wears 
a gold-coloured robe, made it, and it is a golden bowl. 

Buppnist Friar: What do you say ? 

Mapman: It is a golden bowl, ~ 

Bupputst Friar: Is he a madman ? 

Mapman: Again and again I hear that word “madman”. Take 
this and show me the madman, (He gives the skull to the KAPALIN.) 

Karautn (taking the skull): There he is now hiding behind the 
wall. Make haste and follow him. 

MapMax ; Lam obliged to you. (He hurries away.) 

Bupputst Frian: Oh, wonderful! JI am delighted at my 
opponent's gain, 

KAPALtn (hugging the skull) : 

Long have I followed an unbroken course 

OF holy living ; to Maheévara, 

Our Lord, was my devotion dedicate. 

He straightway vanishes when thou to-day, 

O blessed skull, appearest for my joy! | 

Devasoma : Master, my eye revels, as one may say, when I see 
you like the evening combined with the moon.® 

PAsurata: My congratulations on your good fortune, sir ! 

Kapauin: Surely, sir, the happiness is yours, 

PAdupata (aside): It is true that ‘“ the innocent have nothing to 
fear, since this Buddhist friar has escaped to-day from the tiger's 
jaws.? (Aloud.) Now, filled with joy at my friend's happiness, I will 
await the cremation-hour 4 of our Lord who resides in the Eastern 
Quarter®: and henceforth, 


'T follow the commentary in reading éurapnatrena: the printed text has 
suransabirérutiaend, 

* The Rapalin, with his dark body smeared 
to the grey evening air, and the white skull to 

* See above, p. 710, 

* Dhima-veld : compare Pali dhiirnn-Lvbla. Cremation-grounds (jmadinas) some- 
times Jay in the immediate neighbourhood of i 
Mélati-médhavem, act vy): a ) was ono of the spiritual disciplines 
enjoined upon Piéupatas (cf. Gapa-hirili vi, wit d Sarea- 
SGP ne transl. Cowell and Gough, p, 104). 

reference to some temple of Siva o | evaram, which cannot 
be now identified, i en a >: 


over with grey ashes, is compared 
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May this dispute which parted erst you twain 
Become an endless source of mutual love, 
Like the Kirata’s strife with Arjuna." 
(Exit the Pasupata,) 
Karitixn: Come, Nagasena, I desire you to forgive me if I have 
offended you, 
Buppnist Friar: Does this too need entreaty! What can I 
do to please you ! 
Kapatty : If your reverence forgives me, what more can I wish for ? 
Buppuist Friar: Now I will go. 
Karpin: Adieu, sir, and may we meet again ! 
Buppuist Friar: So be it! (Exrit.) 


Karat : Devasoma, my dear, let us go. 


( Bharata-s peech) : 
Ever for the weal of mankind may the Fire right offerings bear 
Heavenward, kine yield milk in plenty, Brahmans con the Vedic 
lore ; 
Still intent on righteous duties, for as long as moon and sun 
Shine above it in the heavens, may the world, distrest no more, 
"Neath the sway of Satrumalla, whose strong hand hath still’d his 
foes, 
Ever bound in happy fealty, dwell in undisturbed repose. 
(Exeunt both.) 


THe Exp 


t This refers to the legend (told in Mahabharatam and Bhiravi's Kinitarjunigam) 
that when the hero Arjuna was worshipping Siva, the god in order to prove him 
appeared in the guise of a Kirita or barbarian and engaged him in battle, after which 
he revealed himself to Arjuna and bestowed on him his favour together with magic 
missiles and a miraculous bow. 














SOME PROBLEMS OF INDO-ARYAN PHILOLOGY 
FORLONG LECTURES FOR 1929+ 


By Jctes Boca 


I 
THe Lirerary Laxouaces 


l beter languages of Western Europe are national languages 
as well; there is no divorce between them and the people ; 
there may be a distance, but no gap between them and the ordinary 
vernaculars, and their growth and vicissitudes reflect those of the 
vernaculars, So the historians of the language are able to discover 
when, where, how they came into existence, and call them to give 
evidence as to its later destinies. For instance, we know the place 
where French was born, how it asserted itself against Latin, how it 
turned out provincial speeches ; we can make a fairly good evaluation 
of the distance between written and spoken French, in the past and 
now, In India conditions are vastly different; our knowledge of 
its languages, at least in their most ancient stages, is based only, 
or nearly so, on literary languages, of which we know neither the 
local basis, nor the degree of connection with the vernaculars, They 
do not give expression to the thoughts and feelings of the people ; 
at the most, they give an ideal picture of the culture of a small com- 
munity. They may differ in character, some highly religious and 
aristocratic ; some more popular, but religious too; the majority 
are mainly adapted for purely literary usages. The linguist has 
to be very careful in giving their evidence its proper value, before 
trying to construct the details of the history of Indo-Aryan. It is 
of this fundamental difficulty I wish to give you to-day a few instances, 
First, in the past; and in the past, first in the Veda. On this 
class of texts, I shall not expatiate long, as their general conditions 
are well known. Speaking broadly, we may say that the Veda, 


'T beg firat to thank the Academic Board of the School of Oriental Studies, 
who not only invited me to London, but have allowed me to extend my audience 
by publishing my lectures in this Aulletin. 

As they are only in part new or personal ; as there is a want of proportion between 
the different parts, which would not be admissible otherwise; and mainly because 
they are at bottom more of a hortative than of an epideictic character, I have thought 
best to publish them as nearly as possible in the actual form in which they were 
Aelivered, 
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and more specially the Rgveda, is a corpus, not a work; it marks 
. not the beginning, but the end of a period of literary history, which 
| may have begun before Aryans came into India; how far it may be 
| ~ considered properly Indian, is a question which has been much debated, 
| and on which we may to-morrow adduce ourselves some small evidence. 
i But, even if partially Indian, it is an invaluable document to the 


linguist, as the textual tradition of it has been admirably preserved ; 
so that we gather from it a knowledge not only of a definite stat« 
of the Sanskrit language, but also of a long evolution of it: as there 
are found in the Veda side by side wonderful archaisms and typi! 
Prakritisms, 

But, as I told you, I will not delay over the Veda. Nor do I mean 
to follow the history of Sanskrit period by period; that would not 
only waste your time, as it may be found in books which every student 
knows; but it would prevent me from emphasizing the main fact 
on which I should like to lay stress, viz, the gap existing between 
ancient and classical Sanskrit. There has not been one Sanskrit. 
developing normally, so to say, in one line: Sanskrit literature consists 
of different literary languages differmg not only in date, but in 
psychological and social character, The oldest, which was considered 
sacred, gave a model, but not birth, to the later ones: but to the 
linguist’s view classical Sanskrit is made up of elements similar to 
Vedic, but essentially differing from it as widely as Pali or Prakrit. 

Let us recall the fact which dominates all historical view of Indo- 
Aryan, and especially of Sanskrit, viz. that we have evidence from 
the inscriptions of Asoka that in the third century ».c. Middle-Indian 
vernaculars were not only in use, but had won recognition to such 
a degree that the king used them when addressing his subjects ; 
as you are aware, only recently has this been the case again in India. 
More than that: some time after, another king, recalling his own 
history in a stone-inscription which is morea monument thananaddress, 
does it in vernacular ; with him, vernacular obtains a really literary 
dignity, as, far from being in popular style, his inscription is a specimen 
of refined and rhythmical prose. If we had under consideration 
only these two texts, to which we may add more direct expressions 
of the people's thoughts, like the Bharhut inscriptions, and the oldest 
Buddhistic works, we should feel entitled to expect that from that 
period onwards profane thought, too, would find expression through 
the vernaculars. You know it is not the case ; if in the first centuries 

_ of our era stanzas were written which we find collected in Hala’s- 
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anthology, the main part of the literature of the same and of the 
following periods was written in Sanskrit; nay, Sanskrit dominates 
Prakrit literature to such a degree that Prakrit works can hardly 
have been understood, or even written, by non-Sanskritists. 

But the Sanskrit of that time is no longer the Sanskrit of the Veda, 
Even in the Upanishads, it was no longer a purely clerical language, 
imprisoned in very ancient stylistic traditions; a new life has been 
infused in it from the Ksatriya being admitted to higher culture ; 
archaisms disappear, grammar gets simpler; style, still deprived of 
charm and refinement, has the virtue which the linguist appreciates 
80 much: naturalness. 

But a divorce will soon be brought about between literature and 
speech; the fact that Panini teaches a language similar to that of 
the Brahmanas may be considered in itself as a sign of decay; a few 
generations later, probably at the very time Kharavela gave that 
instance of a refined vernacular prose I was alluding to, Patanjali 
discloses the fact that Sanskrit, at least good Sanskrit, had become 
the language of only a small aristocracy in a limited country ; may be 
Sanskrit was still heard among other classes, loke: but bad Sanskrit, 
of course ; and how far in use? Even among Brahmans, only the 
educated, éisfa, used it both commonly and correctly. After that 
time, Sanskrit became the property of scholars, and less than ever 
a direct document of any spoken tongue. Nevertheless, the historian 
has to look into its development with care, because the vernacular 
documents of the same period are themselves thoroughly impregnated 
with Sanskrit, and both series have to be considered together ; 
moreover, being laicized, Sanskrit could not help coming into a partial 
contact with the language of the people at large. 

This is again a new phase, one might call it a revolution, the 
significance of which was long ago pointed out by my guru, Professor 
S. Lévi, He showed that Sanskrit was, so to say, snatched from the 
Brahmans by foreign conquerors, whose plan was to compete with or 

tilize the Brahmanical power; this is evidenced by the striking 
opposition between the use of Sanskrit by Rudradiman and of Prakrit 
by his opponents the Satakanis. A document has been discovered 
since, which at first sight contradicts this: it is an older Sanskrit 
inscription found at Ramipali, near Ayodhya, brilliantly commented 
upon by Professor Jayaswal. It is written in Sanskrit, although 
of a layman ; but its spirit is not lay, 1t has got a very strong Brah- 
manical character, ag you will see from Professor Jayaswal’s articles. 
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So the explanation given by Professor Lévi holds good. The result 
of the revolution in question was a spreading of Sanskrit and its ability 
to be used not only in the educational part of literature, but also in 
works of fiction. You know to what degree of refinement it reaches 
in the classical period; but the works I allude to are the sportive 
creations of artists, not evidence for the linguist. Only texts of no 
pretention, or small pretensions, will help us to guess what the real 
development was ; the prose of the Vetila tells something about it. 
Kalidasa’s poems show only his skill in handling traditional materials. 

What are the characteristics of the traditional materials in use 
at that time? In other terms, what had Sanskrit become in the 
classical period ? Its main features are: a more contracted and 
normalized grammar; and, on the other hand, a hugely expanded 
vocabulary, 

I need not dwell long on the first character, which is well known 
to every student who, contrary to history, having mastered classical 
grammar, proceeds to Vedic. I just recall a few points: of the 
different terminations of the instrumental, only one is kept (ag. devenc, 
madhund ; pl. devaih; the same for the n. pl. devath, bhuvandn, 
namani); the number of verbal forms undergoes very great reduction : 
those especially which admit: of stem-shiftings, like nasal presents. 
root-aorists, have a tendency to disappear. This accounts for con- 
traction of the grammar: as to its normalization, | may mention 
the reintroduction of the termination -@yah of the fem. sing., which 
in the Brahmanas was replaced by the dative termination; or the 
distinction between dhenoh and bhuvah, according to the length of the 
stem, and a tendency to replace both by dhenvah bhuvah ; the creation 
of the 3rd sg. precative bhiydt instead of the older hhayah ; the 
middle voice extended to whole verbs when the present stem admitted 
it; the replacement of the partitive genitive in the complement 
of verbs by the accusative ; or the universal use of the dual number, 
when two things are in question - which is not, as you know, its use 
in the ancient period. And so on: | may just content myself by 
mentioning a very significant fact, viz. the strict enforcement of the 
rules of Sandhi to a degree which goes against the older tradition, 
Prakrit usage, and let us add, common sense, 

As to the vocabulary, no wonder it extended enormously, as Vedic 
works expressed only a part of the life and thoughts of one class 
of society. This view is corroborated by the fact that in classical 
Sanskrit many words are found which ean be identified as inherited 
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from Indo-European. But there are, on the other hand, also words 
which are of “ Prakrit " origin (I use Prakrit here as the language 
of the subjects, prakytz). 

E.g. you will find in the Ramayana the word ajira, meaning 

“court, place to fight in”, ef. ajira which in Pali and in the Silpa- 
Sistras means “a sdortyent 2! This word is of course the same as 
ajra, which only R.V. has kept with the meaning of “a plain”; 
here we have an old Indo-European word preserved in its vulgar 
form owing to its being employed in a technical sense. Take, again, 
the word Adva used in MBh. and in the Kavyas with the meaning 
of “calling” and of “ coquettry, blandishments ”, as well. Native 
vocabularies put both under the root Ad-, like ae “call”, havake, 
“summoner”; but Aufrecht has rightly seen that the secu word 
can hardly a, separated from MBh, igahon ‘condition, character ”, 
wherefrom “emotion, liking, passion”, It is easy to understand 
how a new shade of meaning may have een got by this word in the 
vernaculars, whence it has been taken in the literary language. Some 
connection between the word and its original has been felt: Pali 
has havabhava “ aheR gestures ”; in Hindi AdvbAdr means the 
same, according to the Sabdasigar; in Marathi the m. pl. hawbhav 
expresses the complex idea of “actions and posture expressive of 
sentiment ”’. 

Professor Wackernagel has shown other instances of the use made 
of double forms by classical Sanskrit (Festschr. Jacobi, 11 8q.). 
E.g. pérdyati, the fundamental meaning of which was “to carry 
across” has already in R.V. taken the sense of “to save, protect” ; 
in A.V, its derivative parayisnu is found, meaning “ rescuing ~ ; 
but in the same Veda we come across the | form of it, pdlayati ; now, 
classical Sanskrit has kept both forms, giving one the meaning of 
“ protecting, keeping” in general, to the other that of “ resisting 
being able”. In the same way, rabh- means “to take hold of ” 
labh- “ to find, to receive”; éukra keeps only the technical mabkninigs 
of “ Venus” and “semen”; éukla is the general term for “ white”. 
And 80 on. 

Again, new synonyms arise from the fact that classical writers 
give back to some words their Vedic values: so éloka is given the — 
old meaning of “ fame” ; or they give to a word, partially synonymical 
with another, a new meaning taken from the pocond one: so yuddha 
borrows from dvandea the new meaning of “ pair”; or vastra from 
ambara that of “sky”. 
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Another characteristic of classical Sanskrit is its ability to deriv: 
numerous nouns from older ones ; you may get an idea of it by glancin: 
for instance at the list published by Professor F, W. Thomas in the 
J RAS. 1899 of the words of the Harsacarita not included in the P.W. 
As Professor Thomas says, many of them are “ only such as any write’ 
might form at will ” ; I may note in passing that it would be interestin 
to discover whether among them there are signs of preferentia’ 
tendencies, and what were the reasons for coining those new words. 

But all of these are old words rearranged and used by classic! 
Sanskrit; there is also a huge mass of words of unknown origin - 
we Must assume they are taken from local languages, but it is not 
easy to prove it; we may say a word on this question to-morrow. 

_ Whatever the origin of the new words, the result was inevitably 
an extensive occurrence of synonymous groups. In spoken languages, 
synonyms are distinguished not only according to technical usages, 
but also by auditive or mental associations, by affective values ; 
when the languages are cultivated, writers take account of these 
shades of meaning, to which they usually add a taste for etymology. 
Gawronsky has, perhaps with some exaggeration, denied this in the 
case of Sanskrit writers, To see how far he was right, and to show 
the discrimination the best of them at least did make between 
synonyms, is indeed a very interesting study ; the truth is, it concerns 
more the history of style than of language, , 

Such is the case also with a well-known characteristic of classical 
Sanskrit, viz. the use of long compound words, Of course, its basis 


is linguistic, and we recognize in tt the consequence of two important 
facts : 


(1) Use of the nominal sentence ; 


() Loss of terminations (the result of which is a certain degree 


of affinity between Sanskrit compounds and mediaeval Indo-Aryan 
poetry). 






The result is this; a central lea being given, and often expressed 
by nominal forms exclusively, circumstances are grouped around 
It, expressed by adjectives or nouns, in oblique cases (those nouns 
and adjectives being again very often nominal groups). So the 
Sentence appears like a sort of static ensemble, where ideas and images 
Hoat, and words have scarcely any fixed form or fixed place any longer ; 
liberated from grammar, the sentence allows of the most subtle 
evocations ; the infinite richness of the vocabulary placed at the 
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disposal of the writer enables him to choose his words according 
to the rhythm or the quality of their sounds. 

All this is very far from real speech and has to the linguist little 
value other than that of a pathological case. No wonder: think 
only of the many centuries which have elapsed since Asoka addressed 
his subjects in the vernacular of the time. To find a better contact 
with the spoken languages we must go back and search other dialects, 
written also, but nearer to the ordinary speech of the time, 





A better contact, I said: nota full one. Take Pali, for instance. 
If we looked to it to give us a good view of an old vernacular, we should 
meet with disappointment. And Pali offers problems of its own, 
too, which cannot be overlooked. 

The first point to be noted is that Pali is not a direct offspring 
of Sanskrit, One has noted in it forms phonetically older than even 
Vedic, idha, sabbadhi: others could be adduced: e.g. patu.t My 
friend H. Smith, a master of Pali studies—much of what I shall say 
now I owe to him—has shown that in Pali tikkhattum, the word 
meaning “time”, has a guna: a form which is met with in 
Balto-Slavonic (lit. tris hartis, O, Sl. tr kraty), but not in Indo- 

There are in Pali archaiams of another sort ; they do not disclose 
a state of the language in its original form, but are due to the 
rehandling of the texts under Sanskritic influences. Round about 
Ap. 400 Buddhaghosa, a Magadhan Brahman, a good Sanskrit scholar 
(s0 was his predecessor the Sthavira Mahanaman, whose two Sanskrit 
inscriptions dated a.p. 347 have been found im Mahabodhi), translated 
into “* Magadhi” the Sinhalese commentary of the Tipitaka; it can 
be shown that he often has Sanskrit in view, and others must have 
done the same, before him and after; we must not forget that the 
tradition on which all our MSS. (which are very modern) depend, 
dates at the most from the twelfth century, and relies on grammatical 
studies again, the result of which must have been some normalization 
of the texts. 

The consequence of this is that the regularity of correspondences 
between Pali and Sanskrit, which strikes the general reader (but 
exceptions will soon be found), may be deceptive. There are facts 
which tend to confirm that view; Professor Lévi has shown (J. ds., 





1 See now Donwm natalicium Schrijnen, p. 370. 
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1912, ii, p. 498 ff.) that proper and technical names give evidence 
of an evolution which the current text conceals; the parivrajaka 
Magandiya is Skr. Makandika ; the “ Frontier-town” Alavi (where- 
from Alavaka, Alavika) is in Sanskrit texts, buddhistic and 
brahmanical, Atert; Pali keeps the form atevi with the meaning of 
“forest ’ because it was usual in Sanskrit. Inversely, the Pali 
name of the river Aciravati, dates from a time when Sk. ajira 
“agile ", found in Panini, being out of use, the Skr. name Ajiravati 
looked vulgar: hence Pali Aciravaéi, and in Sanskrit itself a new 
form Ajitavati. In the same way Pokkharasati is what some would 
call (wrongly, I believe) a Paigacism for Pauskerasadi, which is regular. 
Certain technical terms admit of a similar explanation : those offenses, 
which are liable only to temporary exclusion from the Sangha, which 
admit of “‘a remnant of Sangha”, are in Sle. saighavasesa, in Pali 
saighadisesa, that is really *sanghatisesa, 

So the reasons for keeping here the Middle-Indian form have been 
shown by Professor Lévi; the reasons are not clear, but the fact 15 
obvious, in the case, e.g. of kavittha, vidatthi. Probably extensive 
use has prevented Pali writers from avoiding forms like mahallaka, 
dutthulla, distinctly popular, where you recognize the well-known 
Prakrit suffix -alla, -illa,- ulla: probably a very old Indo-European 
sufix, which only popular languages admit: Latin, a peasant’s 
language at the start, has capillus, fauilla, medulla, ete. Another 
popular tendency, extensively met with in Latin too, is to double 
consonants: this you find seldom in Indo-Aryan, mainly with pro- 
nominal bases: R.V. has ithd, ittham (once) which have to be compared 
with fathd ; Pali has kattha, yattha * where ? where”, ettha “ there" (elta 
is rare; there is no representative of Skr. atra); it has also etlaka, 
lattaka, cf. Pkr. ettia tettia, etc., dedi keddaham, Marathi kedhed as 
opposed to kevhd ; again, the adverbs ettavatd, kitlavata + etto “* there- 
from ", etfato “than that’. The word Katthati, “to boast", which 
has found its way into Sanskrit (MBh. katthate), cannot, I think, be 
iia from kathayati—a word again derived from a pronominal 

Among popular forms preserved by Pali, some seem to pertain 
to particular dialects. Professor Lévi, again, has noted vattaka ‘“ the 
quail”, which Katyayana mentions as vartakd éakunau pracim (please 
notice pracém), This leads us to the question of Magadhisms in Pali. 
You know the native name of that language is Magadhi: therefore we 
should not be surprised to find in it traces of nominatives in -¢, But 
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this is a matter for discussion ; I hope H. Smith will make known his | 


views on it, which are in part founded on discussions in the Saddanitv 
he is just publishing; I mention some of them: pure (purah) and 
steve (eval) were of course taken as locatives ; some of the vocatives, 
which Geiger interprets as nominatives taken as such, are in fact 


feminine vocatives, and therefore quite regular ; some real Magadhisms — 


QO, Franke rightly suspected to be employed with a view to ridiculing 
the persons who used them: so they are not really Pali. Local 


names may be adduced, e.g. Isigili, the name of one of the mountains: 


of Rajagrha. There are lastly Sinhalisms, as you know the old 
Sgh. nom. sg. was in -e (a fact, to mention it in passing, which seems 
to go against a western origin for Sinhalese). 

There may be also in Pali Dravidian influences: remember, e.g. 
the importance of Conjeeveram in Pili tradition. The new Copenhagen 
Pali dictionary notes that Akatti looks very much like Tamil Akathan, 
a singular form made after Agastayah, the plural of Agastya according 
to Panini. 

So not only the local basis of Pali, but its very appearance and 
constitution offer many problems, which still await solution, and 
whose solution affects its linguistic interpretation. I shall not go on 
detecting in other Middle-Indian literary languages similar problems. 


Suffice it to remind you, e.g. that when we apply the term Magadhi — 


both to the language of Asoka, where every final Skr. -ah becomes -e, 
and to the dialect of the classical dramas, where only nom. sg. mase. 
-ah becomes -e, we obscure for ourselves a very important question, 
and include under the same head two very different sorts of languages. 


But I shall speak of this elsewhere. Let me just turn now to a well- | 
‘known literary language, the origin of which is recent and nevertheless 


very obscure, | mean Urdi. 


There are native accounts of the matter, but not contemporary ; 


and I hope you will soon see why. Among these, the most celebrated 


is that given by Mir Amman in 1801 in the Preface of his Bag o Bahar. 
There is no need to read it to you, although it may not be without 
interest to notice that his wording is sometimes obscure, and that he 
mixes social and linguistic matters. What he says about language 
amounts to this: in the oldest period “ owing to intercourse of people 
the languages of the Hindus and Musalmans were partially blended 
together”, Long after, at the time of Akbar, the meeting of lots 
of people come from all parts in the Urdii—that is, the Delhi bazaar— 


————— oa eee CO CU = 
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restlted in establishing a unique language, in that bazaar; which 
language later got more and more refined. 

The first statement, which is quite sound, does not concern Urdii ; 
the second one is difficult to reconcile with historical probabilities 
and especially with the modern distribution of languages, as shown 
by Sir George Grierson in his admirable Linguistic Survey. As you 
will see there, not only on the western side of the Jumna, where 
Bangaru and Rajasthani are used, but also on the eastern side, 
local dialects differ from Urdii: even in the district of Meerut, which 
on the map shares with more eastern and northern parts of the 
pinkish colour of “ Vernacular Hindostani” the language is of a 
different sort. 

You will remember Sir George has noted Panjabi affinities in 
vernacular Hindostani, e.g. mase. nom. in -@ (ghora, not ghorau or 
ghoro), use of ne (Pj. nai) to indicate the agent case, In Ambala, 
it is said, “the speech of the lower castes has a strong tincture of 
Panjabi” ; and, of course, the speech of the lower castes is the really 
local one. On the other hand, he notes Hindi affinities in eastern 
Panjab. The result he summarizes thus: 

“ Literary Hindostani is based on the vernacular Hindostani 
spoken in the Upper Doab and Western Rohilkhand. It prew up 
as a lingua franca in the polyglot bazaar attached to the Delhi court. 
and was carried everywhere in India by the lieutenants of the Moghul 
Empire.” 

Now, this states the problem but does not solve it, When, how, 
did that vernacular grow up as a lingua franca in Delhi? Must we 
admit that the speech of the bazaar had so much influence on the 

rest of the town and on the court ? And, moreover, that sellers of 
grain, clothes, and pottery—not to speak of vegetables, continually 
came there from a distance of at least 60 miles if from the East with 
two great rivers to cross, at least from 100 miles if from the North ! 
Lastly, had Delhi, at least in the first period of Muhammedan rule, 
such a recognized prominence in culture and language as supposed 
Mir Amman, I think, is in a way right in attributing to Delhi its rdle 
as a capital only “in Akbar’s time ” (perhaps Shah Jehan would have 
been more correct) ; if ever it was, it could not before that time have 
been a capital in the Western sense of the word: I mean, a town 
getting from the start, for political and social reasons, a prestige over 





"Tam glad to agree here with the views of Professor Turner. 
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surrounding towns, such as Paris in my country; or a town which 
was a résumé of the surrounding districts, like London. S 
What happened in Delhi must have happened everywhere else ; 
in fact, we know of Muhammedan settlements in all northern India, ae 
due to the system of jagirs; we must also take into consideration 
the spreading of revenue officers (mugaddams), a number of them, * 
by the way, being Indians. Last but not least, let us remember 
the numerous garrisons or camps, urdtis, in which the Indian element = 
was very important: it is a well-known fact that the proportion = 
of non-fighting people in the army was 4 huge one; and it is easy to 
surmise that if there were Indian soldiers in the fighting portion “4 
"(of which we are sure), there must have been many more in the transport = 
section and in the moving bazaars. 
Now the Panjab was the first province to be under Muhammedan 
sway, and it remained so, long before other provinces ; you remember 
the Panjabi affinities of Urdi. Shall we not be allowed to suppose 
that the first nucleus of the Indians of the army, which carried their 
language over northern India and Deccan, were perhaps not of the 
Panjab proper, as Panjabi is really distinct from Urdi—but of the 
districts of eastern Panjab, of Ambala, of the northern Doab? 
I am not so sure about western Rohilkhand, because the Urdi-like “ys 
character of the vernacular has probably been due mainly to more 
recent influences. Those districts, you will remember, are even to-day = 
two or three times more densely populated than the plains, so a” 
numerical pre-eminence of their dialect on the Indian army would 
be easily intelligible. a 
If this be admitted, at least as a working hypothesis, it remains 
to see how this lingua franca, which to me is not the language of © 
one bazaar, but of the army, came to be recognized as a literary = 
language. This may be explained if we take into account the long — e. 
time which history allows us. Let us see how this wrdd Mi cabin 
(this is the old name of it) spread over India. In northern India, 
ts contact with local dialects was of no consequence ; people must = 
have understood each other, and there was a recognized equality = 
between both dialects; only Muhammedan terms were taken in all = 
vernaculars, the evidence of which we find in old works. Things 
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took a new in the Deccan—when, from the fourteenth century 
onwards, Muhammedans settled in Gujarat, in Khandesh, even in = 
Bijapur ; there the Aryan vernaculars differed much from the northern 

dialect, and Dravidian languages also were in use. This, 1 suppose, += 
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led the language of the army to take a position of its own: not a 
court language, but partaking something of the lustre of the Court. 
It got a standing, was not only normalized—which is usual—but 
came to be cultivated by Indian Muhammedans of the country, as 
it was not in other parts of India. It is not a mere chance, but a 
symbol, that centuries after Wali was called Baba e réxta, not, I think 
—far from it—becanse he was the first to cultivate it, but because 
having begun his career in the Decean, he came to Delhi and there 
brought Urda poetry into prominence. Only after that is Urdi 
connected with Delhi as well as with other big towns of the North ; 
and its prestige as a literary language firmly established. 

So, to my mind, the vernacular of the country bordering Eastern 
Panjab was carried by Indian soldiers to the South; and there was 
coined from it a cultured language. I cannot but recall the origin 
of modern German, which was shaped in the Secretariats of Saxony, 
of Prague mainly, and also of Vienna - that is, in colonial countries ; 
only later was it taken up by Luther and given by him to Germany. 

I will not, I cannot pursue farther the demonstration of my 
hypothesis in favour of which, I believe, can be adduced its general 
agreement with linguistic, geographical, and historical data, so far 
as known to me. I shall leave to better-equipped historians to decide 
whether facts and probabilities support my views, which I myself 
consider provisional, My main object has been to show that we have 
not to be surprised if local basis and linguistic elements of older 
languages cacape us, when we are so uncertain as to the making of 
a language written and spoken to-day, of which there are comparatively 
old documents, and on the origin of which there are native traditions. 


II 


Inpo-ARYAN AND Draviptan 


I shall deal to-day with a very fascinating subject, one too, which 
one has no right to escape, ( 


ompared with Indo-European in general, 
and with Iranian in particular, Indo-Aryan languages have got 
characteristics of their own, which cannot but strike the scholar: 
the question arises naturally whether local conditions are not to be 

" Ferishta, quoted by Babu Ram Saksena 
by the order of [brahim Adil Shah, * the public accounts formerly kept in Persian 


were written in Hindui under the 7 anagement of the Brahmins who soon acquired 
great influence in his Eovernment,”" 


(ffiat, of Urdu Lit., p. 33), notes that 
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resorted to to explain these peculiarities. “It seems a general rule,” 


says Professor Konow, “ that a people which invades a foreign country, 
to some degree adopts the pronunciation of its new home . . , on account 
of intermixture with the older inhabitants.” I should rather like to 
lay the stress on the native inhabitants, and say that it often happens. 


that the older inhabitants show themselves unable even if willi 





to reproduce with full exactness in all points the language of ‘leas 
invaders; and as they furnish the bulk of the population, the time 
may come when the faults of the first generations come to be recognized - 


as usual and correct forms. © 


Such cases have occurred in other Indo-European languages; 


the case about which agreement is most general is that of Armenian, 
where a consonant-shift similar to the Teutonic has resulted in a system 
identical with that of southern Caucasian languages. Another 
characteristic is the absence of the category of gender in Armenian 
and also in the same group of Caucasian tongues. So Armenian 


offers two striking examples of local influences; at the same time, 


it must be pointed out that these influences are limited if not to 
details, at least to special categories of facts; another fact has been 


adduced, viz. reduplication and “ echo-words ”, which is less striking ; 
and as to the nominal flexion of Armenian, although differing to some 
extent from the rest of Indo-European, Dr. Deeters has recently shown 
(in Caucasica) that it owes nothing to Caucasian. No other influence _ 


Now there is at least in the Sanskrit phonetic system a conspicuous 


novelty, as old as the oldest documents, viz. the presence of cerebral 
consonants existing side by side with the dentals. And on the other 


hand, both series occur in Dravidian. Does this not give an* 


indisputable evidence of local influence on Sanskrit, and a tempting 
invitation to look for more facts of similar origin ! 

It does indeed. But the temptation has its risks and drawbacks, 
which I must point out at once. First, if there are local influences, 
are they exclusively Dravidian? We know of another linguistic 
family in India, the Munda or Kol. There are indications that 
Sanskrit has borrowed a few words from unknown languages of that 
family; now, Munda possesses cerebrals as well as Dravidian. 
Shall we say that Dravidian influence is more probable than Munda 
influence because Munda-speaking peoples are to-day living in a 


limited part of Central India, outside the sphere of Indo-Aryan, 
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whereas Brahuis lying west of northern India give a geographical, 
80 to say even a geological, evidence of a huge Dravidian territory, 
likely to have included the Aryan zone? But who knows whether 
the Brahuis have not migrated from Central India? In fact. 
their language shares not only with Canarese, but also with Kurukh 
or even purely eastern dialects peculiarities which are wanting in 
the actually surrounding languages, whether Iranian (Afghan, Baluchi) 
or Indian (Panjabi, Sindhi), e.g. b- for v-, absence of ». Even if we 
consider Brahuis as located in Baluchistan for so many centuries, 
the geographical link between them and other Dravidians may easily 
be restricted to the coastal route taken by other migrations which 
we know of, 

There are also doubtful details, In the course of history Vedic 
| disappears, and as a rule archaic d is again taken instead : shall we 
conclude that. Dravidians lived exclusively in the West? (You may 
notice that Panjabi has still | and, with some reservations, the same 
sound is found on a continuous area towards south, down to Ceylon.) 
And then did Mundas, who have no |, oceupy the Gangetic valley ! 
If so, shall we admit that every Dravidian influence on Sanskrit 
is necessarily early, later influence being due to Munda? There 
are facts against this hypothesis. Moreover, account must be taken 
of the possibility, I should say the probability, of other races and 
families of languages having existed in India. As is well known, 
initial cerebrals are more and more frequent in Indo-Aryan in the 
course of history: they are not found in Dravidian, nor, as far as 
I am aware, in Munda. §o as a rule it is better to speak of local 
influences than to specify their precise origin, in the absence of verifica- 
tion of details, 

Another fact must be pointed out. Cerebrals have not been 
introduced wholesale in Sanskrit. In fact, their extension (but 
for the history of [, which depends more on orthography than on 
language really) is rather progressive. At the start, cerebrals are 
but the form taken by dentals and palatals under conditions depending 
on changes anterior to Sanskrit. Indo-Iranian had chuintantes, 
being old Indo-European s altered by neighbouring sounds; these 
chuintantes (to which as you know Skr, r must be added) have in 
their turn altered the dentals following them, which is quite natural 
in a language so Prone to consonantic assimilations as Sanskrit ; 
now the altered dentals have been pronounced like local cerebrals 
by those possessing them. On the other hand, Sanskrit 4, 7, 4 formerly 
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had been something like ##, d?, d=h, where the first element remained 
only, in the shape of a cerebral, when the consonant was implosive : 
that is why in face of Zd xévas “six” Sanskrit has gaf; in the same 
way are explained nominatives like wit, and instr. wdbhyah (ef. 2d 
vizhyé) as distinguished from Aavirbhyah (cf. Zd snaifisbya). 

So the action of the substratum has been a subordinate to the 
action of the Indo-Aryan, and has only helped to hasten and fix 
the results of an evolution anterior to the contact of both languages. 
The same has been said, for instance, of the influence of Celtic on 
Romanic by Professor Vendryes (R. de Ling. Romane, 1, p. 275) ; 
and this is the reason why the action of the substratum is as a rule 
limited to special facts, as we observed in Armenian. 

Other phonetic alterations of Sanskrit have been attributed to 
Dravidian, but we may dismiss them, as Munda offers similar 
characters, Let us see whether Dravidian traces may be found 





The decay of the old verbal system, which is a striking feature 
of the history of Sanskrit—we have alluded to it already—has been 
attributed to Dravidian influence: but that decay is not peculiar 
to India and may be observed, e.g. in Iranian. Details ought to be 
adduced to enforce such an hypothesis: Professor Konow has con- 
fronted Skr. krtavan with Tamil geydavan. I do not think he would 
still to-day lay weight on that comparison: -fa-vant- derivations are 
not unknown to old Iranian; on the other hand, the Dravidian form 
quoted is peculiar to Tamil, and cannot be considered Pan-Dravidian ; 
lastly, whereas the Sanskrit form has exclusively the value of a personal 
verb, Tamil éeydavan has only a nominal value (“the man who has 
done"), the corresponding verbal form being éeyda@n, Other facts 
which have been adduced have hardly any more significance. 

One indeed is interesting, viz. the use of gerunds “ denoting an 
accompanying or (more often) a preceding action to that signified 
by the verb of the class", This is, of course, a matter of syntax. 
But it is a striking fact that the gerunds in -fvd -tvi- -tya, unknown to 
Iranian and even to Indo-European, are of extensive use in Sanskrit, 
and especially in Classical Sanskrit and in Pali, Their form, of course, 
has nothing in common with Dravidian gerunds, or relative participles, 
but their value is similar; both groups of forms have, to put it in 
Whitney’s own words, “ the virtual value of an indeclinable participle 
or, to quote Speyer, they “ enable the speaker to cut short subordinate 
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sentences and to avoid accumulation of finite verbs". There is an 
idiom, expressed with the help of those gerunds, which is strikingly 
corresponding in both families. You remember that phrase, not 
unknown to older language, but especially frequent in Pali, examples 
of which have been given by Oldenberg (Zur Gesch. der Altind, 
Prosa, p. 49 £.): 

addasa ...; disvana... 

yena bhagavd ten’ wpasamkami ; wpasamkamited . . . 

pathamam khettam kasdpetabbam ; kasdpetva vapaipetabbam ; 

vapapetva .. . | 





This is an idiom very extensively used in Dravidian languages ; 
I do not think there are similar uses in Munda; I quote a few 
instances from uncultivated languages : 


Kui (Friend Pereira, p. 21, 61): 


gosa ki sasenju, sijanai krandi ti — vih'tenju. 
to the forest he went. Having gone a tiger he shot. 
iduki sali, siyanai = tambésani — dirmil, arsanat 


home go. having gone my brother call, having called 

nat = bahatani tama, 

near me bring (him.) 
Gondi (Chen. Trench, ii, p. 16 f,): 

iin pepe rajal quyri-bajade pada masala 

Thus having said the king tothe bazaar milk medicine 
from the Banya to bring went. At the bania having gone .. . 

uke = furi pasil hurta barobar . . 


so = to see she came out; on seeing... 





A similar case is that of the distributive use of repetitions : 
amredita compounds in the Veda are iterative (but for x, 15, 11: 
sidah sadah sadata, which can be understood as distributive and has 
been so by Sayana, by Hillebrandt, Keith, and others), but Ap. Siitr. 
swim stam caritram sikseran “they must learn every one his own 
duty", is distributive. Now this is unknown not only to Iranian, 
_ but to all Indo-European : possibly a small number of examples 
can be found in the New Testament, where they testify to Semitic 
influences ; as the distributive repetition is quite common in Semitic. 
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But Semitic can hardly be adduced to explain the Sanskrit tum, _ 


which is, on the other hand, very usual in Dravidian !: 
Kurukh (Grignard, p. 269): 
ormar fang’atang’a  ghéron deqta’é helrar. 
all their horse to make jump tried. 
Kui (Winfield, p. 38): 
anu roaniki roaniki fini taka — lake site. 
I to everyone three rupees gave. 
Kuvi (Schulze, p. 81) : 
imbini imbini —tju-ta réceri. 
in what different places did you wander? 
Gondi (Trench, i, p. 10): 
ius nelk hindng bonding dndiing. 
these fields to whom (5é-I “ who ”’) belong ? (= Hindi kis kis ke hai). 
Canara (Kittel, p. 302: gratyekartha) : 
¥ galigeyol ivarge ponnum ponnuim kudu. 
‘out of this purse to these (each)agold coin give. 
But the two last facts adduced are really phrases and testify to 
mentality rather than to grammatical influences proper. With 
vocabulary, we may hope to be on more solid ground, 





More solid, in principle at least, it is true. But the ground is 
of a different sort. Corruptions of pronunciation and changes of 
grammar result from an unconscious mixing of two linguistic systems ; 


on the contrary, borrowing a word is a conscious and often even a 


voluntary process; it does not alter, but enrich a language. If 
Dravidian words are found in Indo-Aryan, that fact will not in any 
way prove that the speakers of Indo-Aryan did formerly speak 


Dravidian. So that the Dravidisms in vocabulary which I am to 


deal with now are really a quite different subject from the Dravidian 
influences on Aryan phonetics and grammar, if there be any. This 
new subject presents difficulties of its own, practical and historical. 
First, lists of words borrowed by Sanskrit from Dravidian have 
indeed been made already. I just recall the names of Caldwell, 
1 Not unknown to Munda, at least to Santali, See P.O, Bodding, Materials for 
a Santali Grommar, ii, pp. 61-2. 
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Gundert, and Kittel, not to speak of more recent attempts, useful 
but partial, like that of Mr. Amrta Row. But those lists are at once 
too large and too narrow, Too large, because the Majority of cases 
brought forward, even in Kittel’s Preface to his Kannada Dictionary, 
do not stand discussion, when they are worth it, Too narrow, because 
Kanara and Tamil do not suffice to identify a Dravidian form, and 
the other languages belonging to the same family ought to be taken 
into account: this implies a great difficulty, insofar as only one of 
these languages, Kurukh, has been described with a sufficient thorough- 
ness; of the other, we have vocabularies which are certainly good, 
but not extensive enough to allow of a regular confronting of the 
various words subject to discussion. 

A second point is the difficulty of distinguishing which language 
is the borrower, which the lender. Moreover, there may be inter- 
mediaries between both, or a common origin to elements they both 
have. Let us take an instance of this, The word ghota- “ horse ~ 
which appears first in the Srautasitra of Apastamba (a southern 
text) recalls immediately Te. gurramu, Ta. kudirei, Ca. kudure: it is 
easy to reconstruct a prototype *ghur. But if we admit that this 
*ghutr be Dravidian, we assume implicitly that primitive Dravidian 
possessed aspirated sonants, In this case, we are at once confronted 
with the notion of a consonant-shift in Dravidian; now this, as we 
know from Armenian and Teutonic, rouses suspicion of a substratum : 
have, then, Dravidian languages been imported into Deccan from 
another country? This is in accordance with the views of certain 
scholars, but is *ghutr really of Dravidian origin? Horse-breeding 
is certainly not a peculiarity of the Deccan, On the other hand, 
Egyptian, among whom horses appear in the sixteenth century B.C., 
has a word Atr denoting “ team ” or “ horse ", Which may have been 
taken from Arabia with the horses themselves, I may lastly, just 
for the sake of adding to the confusion, mention the Turkish name for 
the “ mule " gatyr, mod. Greek yatdapos. 


But let us not delay in these discouraging considerations ; let us 
try to learn what we can from borrowings duly established or simply 
probable. One part of the subject I leave altogether aside, although 
in & way it may be considered the more important one, as symbolizing 
Aryan conquest of India: I mean, the Aryan words taken by Dravidian 

inguages, a subject really worth studying, from different points of 
view. For instance in literary languages like Tamil or Canarese, they 
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ought to be traced in the more ancient periods, with a view to carefully 
distinguishing Sanskrit from Prakrit words ; a description of Prakrit 
words taken by Dravidian languages would be very interesting in 
itself. In uncultivated languages too, discrimination ought to be 
made of Aryan words of different periods; possibly some old words 
lost since by Aryan languages could be traced there, and also facts 
significant as to the social contacts of both peoples. I shall to-day 
confine myself, as others have done, to Dravidian borrowings made 
by Aryan; not that I shall review all Aryan words which have, or 
may have been due to such borrowings—a long and possibly tedious 
subject—but I wish to point out some provisional results or rather 
problems, which arise out of their consideration. 


First as to Phonetics. I have tried to show that the usual explana- 
tion of Sanskrit cerebrals is too simple and has to be admitted with 
reservations, On the other hand, words have been introduced 
into Sanskrit, which had cerebrals in them; and there are also Aryan 
words where cerebrals of Dravidian origin have crept in under 
favourable circumstances. 

A verbal root fed- quoted in the Nirukta, is also found in Pali 
taleti, meaning “ to strike’; A.V. has tida, “astroke.” Probably 
tila, P. tala “ musical time” is a derivative of this root rather than 
connected with kara-tala “ palm of the hand " as some would have it. 
Lastly, fandulah “ husked rice, threshed grains”, which is found 
already in A.V., may be a derivative of the same root, just as Gondi 
kurmi “the harder part of rice, kodon, etc., which remains after 
grinding " is connected with Aurwm- “to grind or pound grain in a 
mortar". Now of this Sk. tad- there is no good Aryan etymology ; 
compare, on the contrary, Ca., Ta., Te. fafftu “to tap, strike ", Ca. 
tatu “ strike against", Ta. talumbu “* wound ”, 

This Gondi kurmi | was mentioning has its equivalent in Sanskrit, 
too, but later, as far as texts are consulted. I allude to Autlayati 
(Ath. Par., BhP.), Pali otteti “to crush, grind”; Panini has kuttaka 
of unknown meaning. I should like to bring in here MBh, Auttima 
“inlaid or paved floor, mosaic", although Professor Leumann would 
like to explain it by kyfrima, which would correspond to a more general 
sense of “ artificial”. Now Kittel, No. 361, compares Ca. kudu, 
Ca., Ta. buttu, Ta., Te. kottu, “to strike,” to which we may add not 
only Gondi kurwm-, but also Ca., Te. Kottu “ pounding rice ”, Kurukh 
rérs-, xdg- “to smash” (kdr- on the other hand, is borrowed from 
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Indo-Aryan, as k- testifies; for the same reason I leave aside 
Brahui kut- “ pound ", kof- “ cut in pieces”; of zal- “ strike” I do 
not know what to say). 

It would be very interesting to bring under the same head R.V. kata, 
which seems to mean “hammer™:; Kittel does it unhesitatingly, 
No. 267, and compares Ca. kodali “a wooden hammer”. I leave 
you the choice ; and shall do the same as regards Rim, Suér. kuthara 
“axe”, lex. buthatanka, “ axe,” kuthika the bird “‘ Picus bengalensis ”’ ; 
but the question may be raised, because there are cases of Dravidian 
roots in which aspirates coexist with unaspirated consonants, 

You have noticed that in tala, Pali presents a cerebral which is 
replaced by / in Sanskrit; Professor Liiders has shown that in a 
number of cases Skr. | ought to be really J, and among them he quotes 
kala (Pin. MBh.) “ black”, which is kala in Pali and in Central Asian 
Skr.; whereas kala “time” has everywhere the dental 1; well. 
this must be the root of Ca, kadu, Te. kara “ black " Ca. kalqu “to 
turn black”, Gondi kossé “lampblack”’, and generally Dray. kar 
“black”: to the same group pertam Ca. kadige, Te. katike, which 
recall Susr, kajjala, H. kajal, side by side with kahk; but I must 
confess I am not sure of the details of the connection. Probably 
Kittel is right in bringing here also kalanka “ spot, stain", which 1s 
very recent in Skr. (Mrech.) and is missing in Pali, as far as our know- 
ledge goes; and possibly kaluga “ dirty’, which is older, but could 
also be connected with a group of Dravidian words beginning with 
kal- and meaning “ agitation, making turbid ”. 

These are words taken from Dravidian with their original cerebrals. 
But I wonder whether in some cases Dravidian words with cerebrals 
have not, as it were, helped to solve problems of Aryan phonetics. 

The Sanskrit word atati is Aryan, as afithih = Zd. astié testifies ; 
well, in Middle Indian intervocalic -t- was to weaken, then to dis- 
appear, the result being that the word was in danger of losing all definite 
shape, Now epic Sanskrit has afat: (Manu atyd ?) which Kittel explains 
by Ca. dtu: but the movements this word designates are more those of 
dancing, and I rather attribute to it the origin of attahdsa. But the 
Dravidian name of the “ heel”, Ta., Ca. adi, Te. adwuu “ foot, foot-atep, 
which Mr. Amrta Row has already connected with Pj. addi, Guj. H. 
edi (cf. too H. adda “heel of a shoe "), to which could be added 
names of the “sole”, Ta. attei, Ca,, Te. atta, may have furnished 
4 pattern after which atati being modelled could also be preserved. 

The same with the root pat-, which in R.V. seems to mean only 
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‘“to fly’; the corresponding Avestic word means “ to fly ” or “ to 






rush”; the meaning of “falling”, which is found in Greek, mlm 


wegodpat, appears in A.V. and in Brahmanas. The reason of its 
absence in older Aryan texts I do not know; but what interests 


me now is that the Middle Indian and modern word is pad-. Now, — 


padu means “ falling” in Telugu, “lying” in Canarese and Tamil ; 
compare Ca,, Ta. pal, Te. padu “ruin.” Only exceptionally will you 
find the cerebrals in derivatives with the meaning of “ flying” 
Pali pataka “ flag", patatga “ grasshopper "’." 


Let us now consider words which are, or seem to be, real and 
complete borrowings from Dravidian. And this, first in Sanskrit. 

Some are self-evident and well-known. To designate “ water” 
R.V. has apah, vari, udakam. Later on new words appear: foya in 
the Nighantavah and in MBh., jala which is usually connected with 


galati, nira, ambu. In face of this ambu Dravidian offers only Kurukh 


amm: possibly an Aryan word; or else an homonymous word ambu, 
frequent in Dravidian, meaning “ bow” or “ arrow”, would have 


been expelled by this one. But nira is certainly Ca., Ta. niru, Te. nilfu 5 — 


what the connection of this last word is with Brah. dir on one side, 


and on the other side with Ca., Ta. ir, Te. imiri “ moisture’, Gondi- 


yér, Kuvi éu, lastly Kui siro “ water”, is not clear, 

As to toya, it has been connected rightly by Kittel with Ca, tuy- 
tay- to- “ to be wet ”, to which add Ta. tay- “ to dip, plunge ”, possibly 
Go. tar- “to pour”, Kurukh tuiid * spout ”. 

There are words for animals. As we spoke of water, let us begin 
with aquatic ones : 

The old Aryan word for “fish” is matsya. Mina is given by 
Amara and appears in Manu and MBh., not in Pali, though, as far 
as we know ; this is Ta., Ca., Go. min; Kui min, 

Musali (lex.) “alligator” and “ house-lizard” is Te. mosali, 
Kuvi mossali: Ca. mosale, Ta, mudalei. In the northern languages 
we find Go. mogral, Kui magori, which seem to derive from Skr. 
makara, Kurukh magra “ a fish with a dart ” can hardly be anything 
else. But what is makara? Has it anything to do with epic nakra, 
which in its turn recalls Can. negal, “ alligator’, Te. negalu, “shark” ? 


1 A third verbal root where cerebralization of a dental remains mysterious is R.V. 
diyati, S. Br. ditara-, MBh. wdiyate, P. uddeti, Here no Dra dian ‘will help: bat 
a crossing with the roots drd-, dru-, is conceivable; cf. Kati rudra-, Lahnda wddrdr 
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Now to quadrupeds : 

Amara and MBh. have heramba = Ganeéa, In the Mialatim 
it means * buffalo”. This is, as Kittel has seen, Ta. erumei, Te. 
erumu, Ca. emme, to which we can add Go. armi and other kindred 
forms which are in favour of Dravidian origin: Ta, ér, Tu. eru, 
Ta. erudu, Ca, ettu, Te. eddu, Kur. addo (original *erfu or *erdi). 

Kittel has also confronted edaka (Kat. Sr.. Kaut.), P. elaka, with 
Ca,, Ta. adu, Kui dda “ goat” (as to the vowel, cf. Ta. elu, Te. elugu : 
Kui oli“ bear”), to which we add Tulu édu, Te. élika “ ram”, Go. yéti 
and Brah. hé “ she-goat ’ (Kur. éi is Aryan). 

He proposes with diffidence to connect sedha “ porcupine ” 
(Yaji.; A.V. has évdvidh “ dog-wounding ”) with Te., Ca. édu ; he is 
certainly right, and we have here a case where Sanskrit has preserved 
the older form which actual Dravidian has corrupted. 

I do not for the present put much weight on Skr. (lex.) pali “ louse " 
as compared to Ca., Te., Kur. pén, Ta. pén “ louse’, Kui pénu “flea”; 
Go. péarki is nearer but obscure. Better seems the connection of Pali 
pulava puluvaka, late Skr. pulaka and a few others with Dravidian 
names of the “worm”: Te. purugu, Ta, pulu, Ca. pula, Kui priv, 
Kur. poegd, Brah. pu, “ worm,” Go, puri, the name of an insect. 

In the realm of plants, some connections are probable but difficult 
to realize fully. Of R.V, phdlam and Ta. palam, Ca, pan-, Te. pondu, 
Ku. panjka “ fruit’, Ku, pan)-, Go. pand- “ to ripen ", which is the 
original? What is the link between A.V. puspam and Ta., Te. pi. 
Ca. piivu, Kui puju, “ flower,” Go. por-, to flourish? Are Ram. 
Sudr. hdnanam and even kantara in any way related to the family 
of Ta. ka kadu, Ca. kal, Ta. kan “ forest” Ta. kanru “ plant”! 
Lastly, is not ndlikera Suér., P. ndlikera a Dravidian compound word ! 
Ta. kéli is a rare substitute for lengu “ the cocoanut tree’: on the 
other hand, Te. nara, Ca, nar, Ta, ndri mean “ fibre” and also 
" bowstring”’. I suspect there is some connection, but I dare not 
State rt. 


That names for animals or plants are borrowed locally is natural ; 
it is more significant to find names of technicalities borrowed, and 
especially the name of the technique itself. Caldwell and Kittel have 
rightly compared Ram. kala with Ta., Ca. kal-. Te., Go. kar- “to 
learn”; it may be that the name was taken at first with a special 
value, or with an affective one, something like “ trick” in English. 
In any case, it shows that Aryan, which gave that name to the classical 
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collection’ of techniques, could not have considered Dravidian as 
savages. 

They adopted probably some of their ways of dressing the hair : 
Kittel is, I think, right in quoting Awitala and eida; he might have 
added cikura, which recalls the root cigi- cigur-, ‘‘ to sprout,” and also 
Skr. jata, H. jira; and even dadhika (Manu), H. darhi, “ beard,” 
which neither phonetically nor semantically is easily explamed by 
damstra “tusk, fang”, but recalls the name for the “cheek” Ta. 
tal tadei tavadei, Ca. davade, Te. davada, They learned also from the 
natives the use of the “fan” MBh. ryajana, P. vijani to which the 
corresponding verb is vijayati. The correspondence is not regular 
in Sanskrit, and may be explained if we recognize in the verb the root 
of Ta. visu, Ca. bisu, Te. vicu visaru “to blow, fan, brandish”, Te. 
vivena “fan”’, visanakarra visarukarra “ fanning stick, fan”. 

They seem to have also adopted native names for small bodily 
inconveniences : lex. kharjii, Suér. kacchii recall Ca, kareu, Te. haracu, 
Go. kask-, Kui kasa “ to bite ", Ku. 2as- “ to scratch ", Brah. zar- “ to 
= ". Ganda Ait. “ goitre ”, Suér. “ boil”, is Te. gadda “* bulbous 

root, goitre’ ', Te. gaduru “ ino * Ca. gadde “lump, boil”, Ta. 
kalalei excrescence, goitre "’, possibly Te. gafiu “‘ mountain ”. 

I do not consider it icineababla that MBh. and Pali mandayate 
“to decorate” has something in common with Ca. madu “to do”, 
Ta. man- ‘‘ to decorate, polish ", Ku. méjh- ‘ to adorn”, Ta. madam 
Te. malige “house”, So does MBh, mafiju “lovely” recall Ta. 
manju “beauty”; Ta. maiiju “beautiful”, and mafici which in 
Telugu means “ excellent’ and is in Canara “a home for ladies”, 
Ta. mangei “ girl’, Te. mancu “ to preserve, cherish ”. 

So far not any of the Sanskrit words quoted for which we can 
safely surmise a Dravidian origin, belongs to the Rgveda. I suspect 
the technique of grinding grain will furnish us with one. 

A.V. and Pali miisala “ pestle”, evidently a popular term, as 
appears from the s following u, and from the I, has been compared by 
Professor Wackernagel with A.V., v, 25, 8 masmasakaram and MS, 
myrsmyrsaky-. There is no old root mas- or mrs- meaning to “ crush” ; 
on the other side, the words in question recall strongly Ca. mase 
masagu “to rub, grind, polish, sharpen " Kur. masmasr- “ to 
shampoo” (Hahn, not supported by Grignard), Go. masol kins 
stone’, masit- “to sharpen” (Brahui mugr is Baluchi); 
masalna “ to crush’, might have oo independently from Abe 
too. Now, about the “mortar”: the mortar in which soma is 
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crushed is R.Y. i, 28, 6, uldkhala, which recalls the Dravidian names 
of the “ pestle” Ta. ulakkei, Toda wask (cf. Ta. uli, Toda us-kal, 
" fire-place ”), Ca, onake; cf. Ca. okkal, “to thrash”. It seems 
miusala and uljikhala are both derivatives with a popular suffix -ala, 
of Dravidian words for “ grinding”, the latter having given a name 
for “ pestle” to actual Dravidian languages, for “mortar” to the 
oldest form of Sanskrit, 

I have laid stress on the popular character of these last words. 
There are adjectives and verbs which I believe have been borrowed 
from Dravidian in a more recent period, precisely by reason of their 
popular and therefore expressive character. 

One of them, I think, is the root bol-, “to speak,” which is used 
already in the Divyavadana, and which I am reluctant to explain by 
bre-; but we may compare Ta. vaguli “ noise, sound ", Ca. bagulle 
bogalu “to ery, bell”, and perhaps Ca. bobbe, Te, bobba “ory”, In 
Prakrit and in modern Indo-Aryan we find a root her- “to see”, 
which is kept in northern Dravidian speeches, Brah. dir-, Kur. é-, 
Go. hur-, Te. iru-. There are also some verbs indicative of move- 
ment in the modern languages : H. fairnd “ to swim, float ’’, has to my 
mind very little to do with the root tar- tir- “* to pass over ” but recalls 
Ca., Te. tél- “ to float ", Brah, tar “ swimming” In the same way H. 
gher “ circumference", H. ghirni, M. gheri “ giddiness ”’, M. ghirfi * gyra- 
tion”, H. ghirnt “a wheel for twisting ropes’, and many words of 
the same root recall Te. giri “ circle” giragira “ circularly " and also 
“ to be giddy”, which is again the meaning of Ta, kirwkirw; Kur. 
girgir- “to make haste’, Brab. gidd- “ to nod with sleep’. There is 
4 large group round H. hilnd, M. halné, G. halva “to be agitated ”’ 
5. halnu “ to go”, Pj. halind, H. halnd, Kém. alaravun “to shake” ; 
Hemacandra has already noted halhiam calitam, hallaphaliam Sighraw, 
halahalam tumulah kautukam ca; possibly H. halii, halka, etc. “ light ” 
have to come here: also the names for the “wave” halka, hilak 
hilkord, ete. : well, in Dravidian you have a set of verbs for “ agitate ”, 
Ca. ale, Ta. alei, Ca. alugu, Ta. alangu, Ca, alaku alacu “ to shake”, 
Te. alacu “to trouble ", alakana “light, versatile * Kui elki 
“agile” (Smith ; not given by Winfield), and lastly Te. ala, Ca. ale, 
Ta. alei “ wave ". 

Of the adjectives I shall content myself by quoting one, which is 
rather usual, viz, M. thand, H., Pj. thanda, “ cool.” This can hardly 
be anything else than Ca., Ta. tan, “ cool,” ef. tandi, Toda taned 

* Professor Turner, however, suggesta influence of pairad (prafir-). 
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“coolness, wetness’, Te., Ca. tadi “ wet”. The variety of Dravidian 
forms and especially the movable character of the nasal are in favour 
of Dravidian origin for this word, which is included in colonial English 
mulligatawny, where the second element is a Tamil word meaning 
originally “‘ cool water” and is a compound of the word to which 
Hindi owes thanda and Sanskrit niram. 


These last instances are especially interesting as showing that 
Dravidian influence, as far as we know it from texts, is not restricted 
to older periods; if it be so, the Aryo-Dravidian problem becomes 
even more essential and fascinating. 

In any case, one should not expect to find quantities of Dravidian 
words taken by Aryan languages in any period. The enormous bulk 
of Aryan words taken by Dravidian tongues, whether cultivated or 
not, testifies sufficiently to the recognized superiority of Aryan 
civilization. Similarly, in South American Spanish the number of 
words of native origin is comparatively small. All the more curious 
are the name kala and the words we quoted along with it. You have 
seen what other kinds of words seem to have been taken: adjectives 
and verbs capable of affective value, names of animals or plants, 
that is nearly all. 

But the consideration of the meanings is not all we have to note 
in these words, There are a few points of general importance which 
I think have to be mentioned before finishing. 

Etymologies, as you know, are as a rule of two sorts: either they 
are self-evident, or they are a matter of probability and to a certain 
extent, of faith, I fear you will have noticed that a good many 
of those I have proposed to-day are of the second kind, This want of 
certitude is not entirely my fault. The fact is, we know too little of 
Dravidian phonology to reconstruct with a fair amount of exactness 
the old forms which Sanskrit or Middle Indian may have borrowed ; 
and it is mainly so, because materials are missing, especially with 
northern Dravidian and Munda languages. But of this I shall deal 
to-morrow. 

A consequence of this want of extensive vocabularies of uncultured 
languages is that we are for the present time at a loss in solving another 
problem, You may have noticed that, for many words quoted, we did 
find equivalents for Aryan words in southern Dravidian languages 
only. We cannot suppose that this is all due to the gap in our know- 
ledge ; for there are signs of a partial division of Dravidian vocabularies 
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between northern and southern dialects. Now that leads to the 
following question: when, where, how did Aryans come in contact 
with southern Dravidian languages ? Are we to suppose that the 
languages of the Decean came from Iran like Aryan ones? Some 
anthropologists believe so!; and we have been led already to propose 
that hypothesis. But facts are against it, if Vedic has very little 
trace of Dravidian influence, and classical Sanskrit and Pali much 
of-it. Or shall we suppose that the words which appear in later 
texts were already in use among the real vernaculars before having 
been accepted by the written language? Allow me to leave the 
matter open. 

One thing is certain, that is that at least during our era, Dravidian 
languages were spoken in the Deccan. Now, considering that people 
from all parts of India contributed to Sanskrit culture, the question 
may be raised whether foreign words were not imported into classical 
Sanskrit by individual literary men. I wonder whether inquiries 
made on particular works would not teach us something on the point, 
which is of interest for history of literature as such. What leads 
to suspect that some of the words found in classical Sanskrit may be 
considered as provincialisms, rather than as real borrowings is this : 
some of the most characteristic borrowings I have quoted are missing 
in the vernaculars, Sonira, toya, mina, edaka, heramba have disappeared, 
if they ever did really exist; they have not been found in Pali (but 
for elaka), which is a comparatively popular language; the Hindi 
words, €.f. pani, machli, merha, bhais, are the Sanskrit words. 

But to pursue this problem we want a detailed knowledge and 
a chronology of Sanskrit vocabulary; I, at least, have not got it, 
and I fear there are not many means yet to make the research easy. 
So that in a way the most positive conclusion of our inquiry will 
be a strong consciousness of the want of extensive dictionaries of 
Dravidian and Munda, and of historical dictionaries and indexes 
for Sanskrit. But of this more to-morrow, 

Present Requirements or Inpo-AryaN RESEARCH 

Of the fundamental and delicate problems facing the historian 
of Indo-Aryan languages, which we have been reviewing up till now, 
of course no full solutions can be expected on all points, as even in 

* For instance, Heine-Geldern, in Featachrift P.W. Schmidt, p. 827 f.; from the 


linguistic point of view, see Profieasor Schrader’s article, ‘ Dravidisch und Uralisch ” : 
“Uf, ti, p. al if. 
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countries where documents of all sorts abound, many problems still 
await solution, But part of our ignorance here is due to imperfect 
knowledge of facts and documents which can be found out or are 
already at hand. And I propose to-day, by way of conclusion, to 
give an idea of the ways by which new documents may be collected, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, put at the disposal of linguistic 
research in a convenient fashion: as it is easy to see that lots of 
linguistic details well-known to specialists will be of no use to the 
philologist, if specialists have not collected and prepared them for 
him, so that he may use them after having of course duly verified 
them in their contexts. 

Now, such a preliminary work has been only partially done. 
You know it has been so with the Vedas, and especially with the 
R.V. which many generations of scholars have studied with patience 
and precision. Not only has Indian tradition, for once, preserved 
there a faithful text; but we have, among other works, Grassmann’s 
vocabulary, a marvel of exactness, which a few mistakes of classifica- 
tion, easily discovered, do not prevent from remaining always up to 
date. Try to imagine where our science would be, did that vocabulary 
not exist: on the other hand, what new progress may be expected, 
when we get similar indices for the Yajurveda and later works. No 
wonder linguists have been mainly concerned with Vedic questions : 
not only the allurement of comparative philology, but also the 
excellence and handiness of the documents explain it; as the want 
of handy and critically sifted collections for later periods account 
partly for the comparative neglect in which later periods are held. 

Let me just quote from Professor Edgerton’s Preface to his disserta- 
tion on the ka-suffixes : “ There is . . . no Sanskrit lexicon which even 
approaches the completeness which would be attained by good word- 
indices of the various works included. In the Veda . . . this deficiency 
is especially felt in the Sitra and Upanishad periods. These seem 
to have been only scantily covered by the Peterburg lexicon . . 
Fortunately, we now have in Colonel Jacob's excellent Concordance 
a word-list of the principal Upanishads ; and from this have been 
extracted scores of words in -ka which would otherwise have been 
unnoticed. . . . These facts are mentioned as showing the crying need 
which exists for indices of the principal Vedic works. Until they are 
produced any such undertaking as the present one must rest for the 
most part on the more or less unstable ground of the dictionaries " ; 
or else, we should add, personal inquiries being too slow and tiring, 
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only small groups of facts will have to be studied, small questions 
raised, small results aimed at. Now you have heard what Professor 
Edgerton has to say about later Vedic works: what is the case with 
classical Sanskrit? Suppose we wish to investigate there, as a seque! 
to his work, the ka-suffix ; or the extension of a verbal group of forms, 
say, the middle voice, or the optative, or the perfect ; or even suppose 
we wish—a subject which should interest historians of literature as 
well—to define the different ways by which a poet like Kalidasa 
produces out of a given vocabulary and a given grammar a style 
at once so personal and perfect. Nothing is left to us, but to examine 
a few passages selected haphazard, or to extract from an extensive 
reading some impressions statistically unfounded, philologically 
unverified ; very uncertain or even misleading proceedings these are. 

So my first point is this: whether the Petersburg Dictionary of 
Boehtlingk and Roth—with its new supplement—gives or does not 
give an equivalent of the New English Dictionary or the Greek 
Thesaurus, we miss very badly indices of particular works: these 
indices being of course exhaustive, based on the best editions, 
and having even occasional recourse to MSS,, and giving detailed 
references. As a minimum, at least, each editor ought to give a list 
of new words, or of those whose case is remarkable and whose form is 
incorrect according to grammatical rules. Some attempts have been 
made and are being made in that direction, not only for Sanskrit. 
but also for Pali and Prakrit works: and it would indeed not. be 
a bad thing to catalogue them, as one of my countrymen has 
recently done for Latin: but I fear, as things stand at present, the 
Sanskrit Catalogue of Indices would not take fifty-six pages like the 
Latin one. 

_ Another work for which I beg to be allowed to plead as I have 
already done more than once, is a full list of Sanskrit words, taken 
from the Petersburg Dictionary, and from such indices as may exist, 
ranged according to the letters of the end. The native Kodas do it 
occasionally + but the range of their list is very small : Westergaard 
has done it for verbal roots: but Iam not concerned with roots, but 
with existing words, and especially derivatives, I know of 
only two indices made on this principle, these by Grassmann 
again and by Whitney, both dealing only with Veda. Now, 
‘historians of the Latin language know what benefit, what amount 
of knowledge, and what saving of time they owe to Gradenwitz's 
Laterculi. 1 am confident such a reverse dictionary I think of, 
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especially if combined with particular indices as specified before, 
would at once allow Sanskrit philology to make a new bound 
forward, because it would give both documents and the chronology 
of them: subjects of study and means of explanation will come out 
of it, which we can at the most only imagine now. Let me just, for 
the sake of example, quote a small instance from Latin: in that 
language, there is a group of names in -cen (designating mainly musical 
players): fubicen, from tuba ; tibicen, from tila; liticen, from lituus, 
and so on: they are not all formed on the same principles, so 
phoneticians had to construct, as usual, nice by-laws to explain these 
which look irregular. But Professor Ernout has had recourse (in the 
Médlanges Vendryes) to a quite different method, which a view of the 
whole collection of similar words and chronological considerations 
allowed : oscen (obs-), which is also used for the feminine (a sign of 
antiquity), is an old religious term; fuhicen, which is regular, is in 
fact old too; and so also, cornicen, the name of the player of the 
incurvated trumpet as opposed to the straight one; on the pattern 
of these, the soldiers fabricated the name of the liticen, who played 
on the crosier-like trumpet; later, when Greek fashion introduced 
female players, tibicina and fidicina appeared. And so on; names in 
-cen, verbs in -cino, names in -cinium being ranged according to their 
appearance in Latin, are explained by mutual influences, not by 
fixed laws. 





But it is time to leave Sanskrit and consider the modern vernaculars, 
There are of course reasons of fact which prevent us from building 
their internal history, and a comparison with studies concerning 
mediaeval and modern Europe would be very unfair: here we have 
plenty of old MSS, of all sorts of works, not only literary but also 


historical and technical; not speaking of the glosses and of the 


innumerable public and private documents, a mass of them already 
published in print. In India, we may hope to find some help in the 
documents kept in the daftars; and as a historian of renown told 
me that much was still to be found in exploring the Epigraphia Indica, 
I suppose linguistic data may be gathered there to, But it is only 
in a Non-Aryan language that we have a complete set of deeds, dating 
from the eleventh century onwards, viz. in Nevari; and models of 
deeds, like the Lokaprakasa of Ksemendra (seventeenth century) 
or the Lekhapaddhati published in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series 
(fifteenth century) are brilliant exceptions in Indo-Aryan, not 
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sufficiently explored either, though. On the whole, we are reduced 
to literary works, especially for the mediaeval period. What help 
can we derive from them for the present ? 

Now, not only, as we shall see, are full indexes absent, not 
only are the vernacular dictionaries far from the standard of the 
Petersburg Dictionary or the New English Dictionary (the last one, 
which is one of the best, if not the best, I mean the Hindi 
Sabdasdgar, gives only occasional and partial references to written 
works, and with no precision): what is worse, the fezts are 
intrinsically open to suspicion, and editors generally take no 
heed of their duty in that matter. There are a few exceptions ; 
one of the most conspicuous being the Srikysnakirtan of Candidas 
edited by Basant Ranjan Rai. But his was a piece of special 
luck; usually, the textual tradition would be difficult to reconstruct : 
here a work has been discovered, which having been lost from sight 
since the seventeenth century, escaped copying and rehandlings 
and was miraculously preserved in MSS. of—said to be of—the 
fourteenth century. But look at the fate of Tukarim, a comparatively 
modern author (he dates from the seventeenth century) : the edition 
considered the best (Indu Prakaé) has been made from MSS. which 
are not described ; one of them being said to have been written by 
Tukaram’s eldest son, another by Gangaji, his disciple ; another 
recent edition (by V. L. Bhave) has been prepared from one MS. 
of which photographs have been published: it is signed by Santiji 
Teli, and dated from some time before Tuki’s death : I don’t know 
whether the MS, has been accepted by scholars as authentic ; what 
I know is that there is no historical paleography of Marathi which 
would allow anyone to be convinced of it. Unfortunately, such 
palwographical studies are absent in other parts of India too; 50 
I may be allowed to recall the necessity of giving the history of the 
texts as a frame to the history of the works, and consequently of the 
languages ; I suppose there are in each province a sufficient number 
of dated MSS. to help in fixing the time of undated ones with a certain 
amount of probability : but scholars are wanting to pursue that study. 

Let us return to Marathi, Tukirim is very interesting indeed : 
but what help would we not derive from an authentic text of Namdev 
or Jndndev! To speak of the latter only, the most archaic text of the 
Jiineévari we have is that revised by Eknath in 1506, that is, three 
centuries after the work was written. The late V. K. Rajwade has, 
it is true, published a MS. which according to him, dated from the 
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thirteenth century: but his proofs were really arguments and hypo- 
theses, and I think have not been accepted: so that we get here 
nothing substantial. 

So much for the MSS.; as to the editions, some are careful 
enough ; but what about indices? There are indices of Jnanesvari 
containing those words which are difficult and fallen out of use ; 
one of them at least has got exact references; none is complete, 
so that there is really no means of establishing the true usage and 
meaning of the words by comparing different contexts. As to 
Tukaram, there is, or at least, there was, in Poona a Tukaram Society, 
of which the late Sir R. G. Bhandarkar has been a leader; he used to 
comment upon the songs of Tukaram in the meetings of the Society, 
certainly from the ethical standpoint, probably from the point of 
view of the language also: but no dictionary of Tukarim’s work, 
no index of any sort has been published, if I am not mistaken, by the 
Tukaram Society. 

Similar observations could be made about other literatures. We 
shall leave aside the edition of the Padumawati of Muhammad Jaiast, 
which was the beginning of a magnificent work—no wonder, it was 
due to Sir George Grierson. The Nagari Pracdrini Sabha has published 
an old MS. of Tulst Das, given an index of the difficult words again, 
nothing more. And what has been done for the Granth Saheb, that 
modern Veda, a fundamental document of modern India? Since 
Trumpp, nothing. 

Let us take an example from a poet who has been treated with 
a certain amount of care, as he is very popular, viz. Kabir. 

That excellent scholar, Babu S. 8. Das, to whom a volume has 
recently been dedicated as a commemoration of the completion of 
the Great Sabdasagar, some time ago published an edition of Kabir's 
Granthavali, which is a faithful reproduction of a MS. dated a.p. 1504. 
The principle of reproducing faithfully an old MS. is excellent ; and 
the philologist will find there, if not Kabir’s own words, at least a 
direct testimony of the language and the orthography of the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, I mean, if the date given for the MS. 1s 
correct: but from the photo which the Editor has given, it is easy 
to discover that the date has been written by a different hand from 
the rest. Possibly these two hands are contemporary ; but Babu 5. 5. 
Das does not solve the problem, and, as I told you, I have no means 
of solving it by myself. Moreover, there is an introduction, and an 
interesting one: but no commentary. 
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You will find commentaries—but no indices—in the older edition 
of the Bijak by Raja Viévanith Singh, and in the recent one made 
after “five old MSS.”, lying in Kabireauri by a Kabir Panthi, 
Bicirdis Sastri/ Commentaries are useful, and so are current 
translations, I am not entitled to speak of the philosophical inter- 
pretations ; but the principles of literal translations in those editions are 
not given either, although it would be often useful to know them. To 
give an example: there are places where Kabir uses technical terms 
taken from his calling of a julaha. In interpreting them, in a majority 
of cases, editors differ, and so also the Hindi Sabdasaigar, And we 
do not know which were the principles, which the sources written or 
living, where they took their translations from ; we cannot distinguish 
what is due to reasoning and conjecture, what to direct knowledge. 
For my own part, I have been able to understand a few terms by 
referring to that admirable book, Sir George's Bihar Peasant Life: a 
book which gave forty years ago in India the model of a type of 
researches that have only since been developed in Europe, and with 
very great success; as you know, it is a full catalogue of technical 
terms, with explanations and pictures ; itisa pity that since it appeared 
nobody cared to make another book on the same pattern ; there ought 
to be many. As I happened to mention it because of Kabir, let me 
just ask whether in comparing weaver’s technical terms in different 
provinces of the North, a good clue would not have been found to 
interpret those terms I was mentioning ; there is a chance also tht 
the same inquiry might throw indirectly some light on the Panjabism: 
which Babu 8. 8. Das rightly notices in the middle of the Purbi of 
Kabir. 


The mention of a book devoted to living speech may lead me to 
the second part of my subject. We have been so far concerned with 
literature and books ; another vast field is open to linguistic workers, 
and cannot be neglected ; that is, the country itself and the languages 
as spoken. 

Much has been done here already ; owing to the activities of civilians, 
officers, political agents, missionaries, and native scholars, it may be 
said that, from the linguistic point of view, India ranks among the 
countries of the world which have been explored the best. No other 
large portion of the earth can boast of any so extensive and 
methodically uniform description as the one you see collected in the 
volumes of the Linguistic Survey of India, That will long give a 
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basis and a frame to linguistic studies in India. Since the compiler 
of it is also the discoverer of many forms of speech and the author of 
many other works (among which I shall just mention his magnificent 
Kaémiri dictionary in progress and again this model of a local inquiry, 
the Bihar Peasant’s Life); so I am sure he would not be the last to 
ask for furthering and deepening of the study. 

I feel shy in giving suggestions to that purpose; as I constantly 
recall Goethe’s word, who said one should give advice only when 
prepared to co-operate and share responsibilities. Nevertheless, 
I do not think it may be useless to review some of the questions open, 
which await workers. 

I shall start by recalling the resolution adopted by the Congress of 
Linguists held at The Hague a year ago and repeated, with special refer- 
ence to India, by the Oxford Oriental Congress, viz. a request for collect- 
ing all that is possible of the languages in danger of disappearing soon." 
This in India is a particularly burning question as regards non-literary | 
Dravidian and Munda languages: we have very good grammars of 
them, but miss more good dictionaries like those we have for Kurukh 
or Santal: and the number of long, spontaneous texts, taken down 
methodically from the lips of the people, ought to be increased. No 
thorough study of reciprocal influences between Aryan and those 
families of languages will be possible till then; of course, more 
general questions are involved by their study ; and Indian people 
and powers are responsible for it. The matter is not limited to non- 
civilized language ; a splendid monograph completed by a long series 
of texts of an Indian dialect spoken in England, the Welsh Gypsy, 
shows what could be done for dialects of the Aryan tongues in India ; 
numerous useful lists of localisms here appeared from time to time 
in the Bangya Sahitya Parisat Patrika for instance. Recent news 
shows that there is even field for complete discovery, e.g. in the Hindu 
Kush and Himalayan regions. I understand that Lieut.-Col. Lorimer, 
one of those who have given models of patient, modest and thorough 
work of that sort, in those regions, is going to Paris in a few days to 
represent India in a committee summoned by the Hague Commission 
of Linguistics, so I may lay the matter with him* I mght just recall 
some types and objects of study which, apart from the Hague scheme, 
might be of interest to students. 


1 See now Proceedings of the XVUth Intern, Congress of Orientaliste, Oxford, 1928, 
pp. 74, 76, and 104. 
* See Appendix. 
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I wish to emphasize two special points: viz. the application of 
geographical method to Indian linguistics, and the influence of socia! 
distribution in the languages. | 

The importance of geographical maps for special linguistic facts—- 
maps of the different forms taken by the same word, or of the differen’ 
ways of expressing the same object or idea—cannot be overrated : 
it is not my duty to show here what immense progress has been made 
in Romance philology since the monumental Aélas linquistique de |v 
France, by Gilliéron, was published, commented on by himself and hi 
pupils. Recently a further advance has been made in Messrs. Jud & 
Jaberg's Sprach- und Sachatlas [taliens und der Siidschweiz now 10 
progress, where special stress is laid on realia, pictures of objects 
being added to purely linguistic maps. I really think that, if a young 
Indian scholar left his Indian studies temporarily and spent some 
time in following the work of Western linguistic geographs, that time 
would after all not have been lost for him or for his motherland. 

Of course, it is not to be hoped that such a work, which must 
be done on a continuous country, could be extended at once to all 
India, not even to all Aryan India, The best scheme would be to 
confine it to smaller parts (but with a view to connecti i it with the 
scheme of a universal inquiry proposed by the Hague committee) : 
even then, one may be confident that such studies would 
necessarily lead to discoveries of new facts, to explanation of facts 
already known, and what is perhaps better even, to unexpected 
problems, 

But there is a special difficulty with India, which has to be 
considered. It is a matter of common experience among Western 
linguistic geographers that the best method in a given place is to take 
down answers given toa prepared questionnaire by one witness only— 
of course, it wants much care to choose that witness: and I may in 
passing mention and show you a guide on this and on the numerous 
questions connected with linguistic inquiries, which has been published 
at Paris, and recommended by the Hague Congress! But in India, 
that method would often be misleading, because the living together of 
men of different tribes, communities or castes amounts to a rule and 
brings together many forms of speech. So that the geographical 
method will have to be adapted somehow to Indian conditions. 





. [netructiona d‘enunt te linguistique - ce TTS ye a 
= eee | : ! que > Questionnaire linguistique, published by the 
Institut d'ethnologie de l'Université de Paris | Dette tena oh ours ae ee 
M. Cohen). hpi a (they have beon prepared by Professor 
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The influence of the social distribution of language is indeed a 
most important subject in India, and whether inquiries are done 
on geographical principles or on the shape of monographs of any kind, 
it must be brought into the foreground. It may be surmised that the 
consideration of castes will not only give a better view of the facts 
of to-day, but help to the explanation of the past. Not much has been 
done yet in this direction; I may mention that more than twenty 
years ago I made on the advice of my master, Professor Meillet, a 
small inquiry on such points in the Tamil country; the article 
embodying my results received the honour of being proposed as a text 
for counter-inquiries in a Census of India, but its significance is even 
to myself little more than of a programme. It so happens that an 
article (in French) appeared a few weeks ago on similar questions, which 
I take the liberty of showing and recommending to you. Tt deals 
with the fate of French words recently borrowed in Rumanian? : 
you will see that their forms are different among different classes of 
people, and why e.g. among the peasants the French original may 
be preserved in a more faithful fashion than among the town people. 
If typical facts depending on the influence of the distribution of 
population can be found in Europe, what cannot be expected from 
inquiries in India! They may, of course, both help to understanding 
of the languages of India, and contribute to the general theory of 
language. 

May I add that such inquiries could also be occasionally more than 
a matter of mere scholarship? Let me, for once, allude to a burning 
practical question, where of course I shall not interfere; but as 
Professor Meillet has said, “ the function of the scholar is not to lead, 
but to enlighten those whose duty is to act."” The day before yesterday, 
I told you about the origin of Urdu; I avoided as much as possible 
the name Hindustani, which, as denoting a unit in which Urdu and 
modern Hindi are both included, is little more for the present than 
a myth of Western origin, and to some Indians a utopia. I quite 
see the benefit northern India would derive from its realization for 
its mental unity and its popular education: towards that goal con- 
troversies on Hindi versus Urdu have done and will do little. As long 
as books for the people are not written with the same vocabulary 
in both Nagari and Arabic scripts, the goal will not be reached ; as 
you know, the German language is the same, whether in Roman or 

1 Graur, * Lea mota récents en roumain “; Bull. de la Soo. de Linguistique, xxix, 
p. I22 ff. 
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Gothic garb; but the case is not the same for Urdu and Hindi. Now 
there have been prepared at twenty years’ distance two tentative 
scientific vocabularies, one in Hindi by Babu 8. 8. Das, one in Urdu 
by members of the Anjuman i Taraqqi e Urdii: it is really sad to sec 
how little they agree. I know very well that Indians work here under 
a special disadvantage; the vernaculars having not been cultivated 
for a long time, technical vocabularies must be taken from classical 
languages ; moreover, Western sciences come here all together, so there 
is a tremendous mass of notions to absorb and words to coin at one time 
(Chinese, as you know, although an ancient cultivated language, i+ 
confronted by the same difficulties). I know well, too, that the 
vocabulary of European medicine, for instance, is full of old Greek : 


‘but in Europe it is the same Greek you find in different languages 


(say, in French and English): but think of the progress of studies and 
of popular education in England, if for ordinary terms of medicine or 
physics half the people had Greek terms, the other half Latin or old 
Teutonic ones! Now, such being the case, I wonder whether disin- 


terested students of linguistics could not help well-wishers of their 


country by starting among the less cultured masses and in ordinary 
conversations of the towns an inquiry to determine the terms already 
in common use for anatomy, physics, botany, and so on: educational 
writers could take account of their results, and that might give at 
least a first basis for a popular technical language. 

I hope I shall be excused for intruding into practical matters ; 
my main object was to point out the manifold value of linguistic 
inquiries into living speech, and the importance of social divisions. 
Allow me in finishing just to mention some of the numerous other 
questions worthy of study. 

First and essential ; instrumental phonetics. I am aware there are 
now scattered in India a bunch of scholars well equipped as regards 
this branch of science ; but I think, they have no special laboratories 
in which to work. I hope the time will soon come when Indian 
Universities will awaken to the sense of their duty in that matter. 
We here cannot imagine linguistic studies, whether descriptive OT 
historical, not being based on, or completed by palatograms, inScripi- 
tional records of the voice, phonograms, and so on. I was surprised 
to hear recently that there are not in India, not even in London, 
palatograms of Dravidian languages ; I doubt whether there are many 
Aryan ones, Tam pleased to show you that a start at least has been 
made in Paris: here is a recent description of Bengali cerebrals by 
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a Tchekish scholar.! I wonder, to mention it in passing, whether recent ~ 


controversies about Indian cerebrals would not have led scholars to a 
better agreement, had photos of palatograms of various parts of 
India been at their disposal, It may be hoped, too, that instrumental 
phonetics will help to detect influences of those languages which 
have been replaced by the actual languages, in the same way one has 
detected Etruscan characteristics in Italian of Toscana. Many more 


discoveries are to be expected from the same method, which is both 


practical and sedentary, and may please those students of language 
who dislike historical and bookish work and at the same time 
exploration and travel, 

Of a more general character are studies which are not extensively 
pursued in Europe, but for which comparison of various civilizations 
would be of great importance. I think, for instance, of the progress 
of acquisition of the language among children; or the pathological 
aspects of the speech among the insane. The value of the studies 


already existing on the matters would be very much enhanced, were _ 
the general processes of acquisition and disintegration distinguished — 


from their local features. | 
It was not my purpose to put before you a detailed list of subjects 
worthy of study ; possible subjects are much more numerous, and have 


to be chosen according to circumstances and persons; my purpose 


has been to show you the most typical and urgent of the many important 
tasks open-to Indo-Aryan philology. You may think, perhaps, it was 
rather the duty of a deeper scholar and of one less exclusively concerned 


with books than the present lecturer is ; but you must admit that his 


imperfect knowledge of the many subjects he has come across puts him 
in a very good position to appreciate the difficulties involved in them ; 
let those whom age, circumstances and courage enable to carry the 
work further listen to his call and help forward the progress of linguistic 
science, 
APPENDIX 
Lam indebted to Lieut,-Col. Lorimer for the following account of 


the proceedings which subsequently took place in Paris and of the 


present situation. The meeting referred to took place in Paris on the 
14th and 15th of Tune, 1929. 
On the invitation of the “Comité International Permanent de 


Linguistes ” (resulting from the Hague Linguistic Congress), some _ 


1 E. Srimek, " Les consonnes rétroflexes du bengali: Herwe de Phonétique, 
¥, 1928, pp. 206-59, . 
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sixteen European scholars, distinguished in the study of the principal! 
groups of languages of the world, there met and constituted themselves 
into the “* Commission d’Enquéte Linguistique ". They then discuesed 
the principal aims to be kept in view in seeking to promote linguistic 
research, and the methods to be adopted in pursuing them. The 
results of these discussions were embodied in resolutions. 

In addition to this, lists were drawn up of the languages in all 
quarters of the globe which most urgently stand in need of 
investigation, whether kecause of the probability of their total dis- 
appearance at an early date, or because of their known intrinsic 
importance in relation to outstanding linguistic problems, or because 
some knowledge of them is essential to the filling up of large blanks in 
the linguistic map of the world. 

It is impossible here to refer to these resolutions or to these lists 
of languages in detail, but it may be mentioned that in the Indian 
sphere the following languages were mentioned as especially standing 
in need of study or the publication of results; most of the Munda and 
of the Dravidian non-literary languages, the isolated Burushaski 
language in the Hindu Kush, and other languages in the same region, 
the Brahui of Baluchistan, and the language of the Nicobar Islands. 
The tones existing in certain Tibeto-Burman languages were also 
mentioned as calling for study and record. 

In the practical sphere it was recognized that the success of the 
movement must largely depend on the extent to which it is possible 
to awaken the interest of the principal Governments of the world and 
to enlist their active assistance in supplying financial] resources, in 
finding suitable investigators and in publishing the results of work done. 

Before all this, in the immediate foreground, stands the necessity 
of obtaining for the C.E.L. that modicum of financial support required 
for administrative expenses without which jit cannot function 
efficiently, nor, indeed, maintain any semblance of active existence. 

The immediate problem therefore with which its members are 
faced is that of obtaining: small subventions from the various 
Governments concemed, which in the ageregate will suffice to secure 
the Commission from death by starvation. In England as a preliminary 
measure appeals have been made for the support of academic and 
learned bodies and individual scholars, and these appeals have met 
with a very warm response, It is hoped that this weighty support 


rat not be without its effect on the official minds which itis ultimately 
desired to IM press. 
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THE MISCELLANEA OF I-SHAN: A LITTLE-KNOWN 
WORK OF LI SHANG-YIN 
Edited and Translated by E. D. Epwarps 
- L SHANG-YIN 4 7W PE (T. I-shan 3 1l}) 4-p. 813-858. 
A native of Ho-nei in Honan. Graduated as chin shih in 837. 
Rose to be a Reader in the Han-lin College, and distinguished himself 
as a poet and a scholar.” (Giles, Biographical Dictionary, 1188.) 

“Li Shang-ym. A poet and miscellanist.” (Mayers, Chinese 
Reader's Manual, 364.) 

Wang An-shih (Giles, BD., 2134) (a.v. 1021-1086) is reputed to 
have said that of all the men of the T’ang period the only one capable 
of fully appreciating the great Tu Fu was this same Li Shang-yin. 

Born in a.p. 813, he lived during the reigns of no fewer than six 
sovereigns of the T'ang Dynasty and died some ten years after the 
birth of Alfred the Great, According to the T’ang ts'ai tou BF a -F 
in his early days he called himself Yii-ch’ Tzt — j& oT Yii-ch'i 
Shéng = 3% 4. He wrote ina style of his own which later became 
known as the Asi-k’un style from the fact that Yang I (Giles, BD., 
2387) and others of the Sung Dynasty including Liu Yiin-shih $j 3 
¥ made a collection of their poems all in the style of Shang-yin and 
published it under the title Hsi k’un ch’ang ch’ou chi 7a Vi 9S BA MB. 

Li I-shan’s poetry was considered equal to that of Wen T’ing-yiin 
i KE 34 and their names were usually coupled, but while Wén 
sang of women and beauty, Li, moved by the evils of his time, chose 
themes of a more serious nature, with the object of influencing and 
reforming his readers. That his poems were esteemed 1s evidenced 
by the fact that the T’ang shih chien chu fig BE SE ZF, a selection — 
of the poems of the most celebrated writers of the Tang period published 
in 1732, contains twenty-eight specimens of his verse, a number 
exceeded only in the case of Tu Fu himself and equalled in only one 
other instance. 

According to the T’ang ts’ai (2 there are extant four collections of 
Li's works ! :— 

l. The Fan-nan Collection, Series 1, in 20 chiian. The Fan-nan 

Collection, Series 2, in 20 chiian. 
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2. The Poems of Yii-ch'i Shéng, nm 3 chiian. 

3. Poetical Works, in 1 chiian, 

4. Prose Writings, in 1 chiian, 

These have been found in the following editions :— 

1. Fan-nan wén chi hsiang chu 9 fy 3C 4 PE HE. A Collection 
of Writings from Fan-nan by Li I-shan. With explanations 
and notes. Compiled by Féng Méng-t'ing %)  4- 
Edited by Chu Chou-wang 4 [3] @ and others. 1765. 

2, Yii-ch's Sheng shih chien chu = & 4: FR SE HE, Poems 
of Yii-ch’ Sheng = § 46... With commentary. 
Edited by Féng Hao #6 #&. 8 chiian. 1767. 

2a. Yii-ch'i Shéng shih hsiang chu 7 §% 4 BE HH: 
Collection of the Poetry of Yii-ch’i Shéng. With explana- 
tions and notes. Compiled by Féng Méng-t’ing. Edited 
by Hu Tzi-chien Ay -f- @. 3 chiian. 1780. 

3. Li I-shan shih chi 42 3 [ly FR 4, A Collection of the 
Poetry of Li I-shan, Edited with notes by Chu Hao-ling 
Ae HE WG. J chiian. 1659, 

da. Ia I-shan shih chi chien chu = 3 jy BH MK BS HE. 
Collected Poems of Li I-shan, With running com- 
mentary, Edited by Yao P'ei-ch'ien # E% Mf. 16 
chiian, 1739, . 

4. Li I-shan wén chi chien chu 2 9 |) 2 4 %S HE. A 
Collection of the Prose Writings of Li I-shan, with 
explanatory note, in 4 chiian, 10 chapters, edited by Heil 
Shu-lin # Ht} Hk and Hsii Ch’iung ge Hj. 1708. 

This collection comprises chiefly memorials, admonitions and other 
works of an official character, Li having held a post in the Board of 
Works as well as his Readership in the Han-lin College. 

The Miscellanea of I-shan, being quite unofficial in character, 
is not included in any of these collections but is preserved in the 
T'ang tai ts'ung shu HE 40 3 WW? a collection of reprints of works 
written during the T’ang period. 

The Miscellanea is a collection of more than four hundred pithy 





* T'ang t'ai to hae 3 RAE. ARE YEE says the two are synonymous. 

* In former times a collection of 144 works was made by a recluse of T’a0- 
Yuan and to this compilation were added twenty volumes during the reign of Ch'ien 
Lang (1736-1798). The date of the original compilation ix not known. — 
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sayings grouped under forty-one heads. Of no great literary merit, 
the book is yet interesting as a reflection of the manners of the period 
in which it was written, while as a manual of etiquette and morals 
it might well serve in modern China, Portrayed there also we find 
the same love of beauty, the same connection between a magnificent 
view and wine and poetry, the same taste for flowers as characterize 
the Chinese of the present day. a" 


Western writers have tended to emphasize the difference between 44 
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China and the West, while the Chinese thought themselves a race apart, ae! 





. but the Miscellanea might apply, save in the non-essentials of outward « 
a circumstances, almost as well to the West as to the East. ~ 


The style is terse and generally simple and there are comparatively 
few groups in which sentences of the same form recur throughout 
the group. It is as though the author, having heard, for example, the 
neigh of a noble steed (14, 1), or chanced to pass through a courtyard 
and see lichee shells lying strewn about, jotted these down as indications 
of luxury and added to his list from time to time ; or returning from a 





ae, 


feast spread out of the breeze on a hot day (17, 6) wrote it down asa . 


disheartening event. (There is, by the way, a curious dislike of hot Be : 
weather to which no fewer than eight references occur.) Another 
noticeable feature of the style is the vividness of the pictures conjured x: o> 
up by the phrases used. Sounds that are unbearable: alonely house 


and gibbons crying ; Unendurable: going home to a hating wife jem 
Annoyances : for the lights to fail just when the luck begins to favour ae 


one—these, surely, are real, not imaginary, experiences ofthe author, 


The meaning of the sayings seems clear enough and, with a few 
exceptions, no explanations have been given. In the versions to which 
I have had access there are only three unimportant variations inthe 
text, these occurring in 13, 3: “ poor” for “not known to fame"; 
25,12: “spoons and chopsticks on the bowl ” for “to cross chopsticks, 
ete.” and 29, 4: chien: mean for chéng jén : witness. ee 
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1. Never Again ! 
The intoxicated guest deserting the feast, 
The guests making off with the spoons, 
Noblemen's servants being dunned. 
Whistling up a dog with a stick in one’s hand, 
A hard-up scholar inviting singing-girls. 


OO om oe 


fond 


A poor Persian. 

A sick physician, 

A (Buddhist) disciple addicted to drink. 
Keepers of granaries coming to blows,! 
A great fat bride. 

An illiterate teacher. 

A pork butcher reciting scriptures,* 

A village elder riding in an open chair.’ 
A grandfather visiting courtesans, 
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_ Foo well-fed to fight. 


* Le." Classica _ oF possibly Buddhist Sutras, 
* Peculiar to mili military officials, 
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3. Shameful 
The newly-wed careless of the proprieties. 
Bruisers’ puffy faces. 
A rich man suddenly poor. 
A virgin forgetting the conventions. 
A truly filial son getting drunk.* 
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4, Guilty Secrets 
Kidnapping another's children. 
Seducing another's concubine. 
Dodging the Customs. 
A robber’s cache. 
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5. Not to be Despised 
Coarse food when hungry. 
A poor steed when travelling afoot. 
Any seat after a long tramp. 
Cold broth to drink when thirsty. 
A small boat when travelling in haste. 
A small house in a storm. 


Ly 
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| 1 The wealthy are respected and loss of wealth involves loss of respect. 
2 Cf. 30, 3, 4, characteristics of filial piety. 
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The newly-wed to entertain guests, 

A poor devil to contribute to a feast, 
A poor family to make marriages, 

To visit retired officials, 

A pregnant woman to go afoot. 
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7. Against the Grain 


Drinking wine when ill, 

Attending meetings in hot weather. 

Beating children without explanation, 

Being ceremonions when sweating. 

Being cauterized when in pain. 

Abusing one’s concubine at the behest of one’s wife. 
Exchanging visits in the heat. 

Applying to resign on account of old age, 
Entertaining guests in a miserable temple. 
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8. Resemblances 


A metropolitan official, like a winter melon, grows in the dark, 
A raven, like a hard-up scholar, croaks when hungry and cold. ss 
A seal, like an infant, always hangs about one. a. 


a 


A magistrate, like a tiger, is vicious when disturbed. 21 
Nuns, like rats, go into deep holes. eee 
Swallows, like nuns, must go In pairs. ae a 
A slave, like a cat, finding any warm corner, stays. a 
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9, Better Left Alone 


When a hard-up scholar takes to music he ruips his career. — 
When a woman takes to poetry she offends against convention, — 
When a priest takes to drink he breaks his vows. ‘ 
When a wretched slave takes to reading he makes ican 
When a young man takes to alchemy he invites poverty. 
When a scholar takes to trade he demeans himself. 
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10. Passing Hates 
Squabbles between man and wife. 
Finding fault with a concubine. 
Bad temper shown by underlings of a high official. 
Abuse of his staff by a corrupt official. 
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1. Tantalizing 
Happening upon a delicious odour when one’s liver is out of 
order, 
Making a night of it and the drinks giving out. 
For one’s back to itch when calling upon @ superior, 


For the lights to fail just when the luck begins to favour one 
at cards, 


Inability to get rid of a octikae poor relation. 
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12. The Name without the Reality 
A student who does not study the appointed themes is not 
a student. 


A mourner who feels no grief when condoling with the bereaved 
is not 4 mourner. 
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3 An old servant who neither tidies things away nor chatters 
about family affairs is not an old servant. 

4. Ahost who escorts a guest no further than the door is not a host. 

5. A cook without an apron or a knife and chopping-block is 
not a cook. 

6. A teacher who does not correct his pupil's exercises and studies 
is not a teacher. 

7. Underlings who do not squabble and curse are not underlings. 

8. A head of a family who does not check his possessions regularly 
is not a head. 

9. A servant who is slovenly in his dress 1s not a servant. 

10, A guest who sends his host no word of thanks after a feast 





is not a guest. 
11. An officer who mutters replies and marches lazily is not an 
officer. | 
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: 15. Ambiguity * 


Only of a poor gift does one say, “ Can it be repaid 7” 

2. Only of an ugly bride does one say, ~ She is my fate!" 

3. Only of a nobody does one say, “ T’ai Kung met Wén Wang 
at eighty.” * 

4. Only of a poor appointment does one say, “ It’s a place to 
make a living.” 

5. Only to be rude to a guest does one say, “Make yourself 


at home.” 


—_— 
* 


1 Lit, a screen between what is said and what is heard. 

® ‘Tai Kung, o high state official, retired into exile to avoid the tyranny of Chou 
Hein, last ruler of the Hsin Dynasty. Years later Wén Wang, founder of the Chou 
Dynasty which overthrew the Hsia (1122 nc.), saw T'ni Kung (who was then eighty | 
years old) fishing and invited him to become his chief adviser. 








Only of a poor dwelling does one say, “It’s quite all right 

to live in.” | 
i. Only those incapable of making a living for themselves rail 
at their ancestors. 
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l4. Indications of Prosperity 
1. The neigh of a noble steed, 
2. The guttering of a candle, 
4. Chestnut husks,! 
4. Lachee shells 
5. Flowers flying. 
eo 6. The twittering of orioles and swallows? . 
+ i, The sound of reading aloud. 
8. To lose a hair-ornament, 
9. Lute playing in a lofty belvedere.3 
| 10, The sound of pounding drugs and rolling tea. 
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= 2. ee 
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a Chestnute and lichees are luxuries, 
* This refers to the bird-like sound of women’s voices. 
» Leisure to enjoy literature and music. 
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15. FHzagqgerations 
To say that a courtesan feels affection. 
To say that the pursuit of immortality (Taoist) brings wealth. 
To say that an official’s service-record 1s taken into con- 
sideration. 
To say that the king understands. 
To say what income one derives from one’s land. 
To say that one’s concubine is too young. 
A needy magistrate prating about official probity. 
To say of oneself that one studies hard. 
To boast of the cost of one's plate. 
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16. Jncongrunties 


A rural magistrate transferred to the city. 

To hear “ Out of the way |!" cried before a village magistrate.* 
A village magistrate entertaining. 

A mule braying in the village. 

A country lout calling chickens. 

A rustic with new clothes. 

Playing the flute on cow-back. 

A beggar shambling along. 

Unofficial performers on the “ single-stick ” drum. 
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17. Disheartening 
Cutting with a blunt knife. 
Catching the wind in a torn sail, 


Trees shutting out the view. 


A wall which hides the mountains. . 


No wine in flower time. 
A feast spread away from the breeze in hot weather. 


18. 8 th 
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18. Dismaying 


To infringe another's taboo, 

To meet an enemy. 

To meet a creditor, 

To blunder at a reception. 

To hear one’s drunken remarks when sober. 
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19. Desecration 


To hear * Out of the way!” when enjoying flowers. 
To weep when looking at flowers, 

To spread a mat on moss, 

To cut down a weeping poplar, 

To dry small-clothes amid flowers. 

To be heavily burdened when travelling 1 in spring. 
To tether a horse to a conical rock. 

To bring a lamp into moonlight. 

To talk banalities at a musical banquet. 

10. To plant cabbages in a fruit garden. 

11. To build a pavilion which shuts out the mountains. 
12. To keep poultry beneath a flower-stand. 
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Depressing 





A lonely house anil gibbons erying. 
The coarse talk of the market-place. 
Sounds from the threshing-floor at a wayside inn in autumn. 
A young wife mourning her husband. 
An old man mourning his son. 

The magpie after being “ ploughed "".! 


1 The call of the magpie denotes good luck. 
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7. Beggars calling at night. 
8. A merry jig when in mourning, a 
4. To hear one has graduated among the first three and die 
forthwith. 
2]. a Wy 
1. 76 We SH 
: 2. SF RE Oi Eh 
| 3. EE 
1 RH A 
5. RR HK HM 
8. HR RHE BI 
1. RRM 
8. AF MARR TE fr 
21. Waste 
1. Being ill in flower time. 
2, Being harassed in fine weather. 
3. A eunuch with a handsome wife. 
4. A festival day in a poor home. 
5. A well-to-do family at loggerheads. 
6. A poverty-stricken family with beautiful flowers. 
7. Seeing a beautiful view and not making a poem. 
8. A fine house and no entertaining, 
es OD 
1. SA em 
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22. Unendurable 
The hot season by a fat man. 


l. 
2. To go home to a hating wife. 
3. To come across greedy and tyrannical superiors. 
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Hatred for one’s everyday colleagues. 

A long journey in the hot season. 

Long contact with a coarse person, 

A wet day in a boat with leaky awnings. 
Dirt and damp in a poor cottage. 

An officious official. 


23. ME 
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23. Not Permissible 


Priests joking with courtesans. 

Servants imitating scholars. 

Juniors behaving arrogantly to their betters. 

Servants and concubines cutting into the conversation. 
Soldiers and rustics trying to talk like scholars. 
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94. (The Power of) Suggestion 


Wearing green in winter makes one feel cold. 
Seeing red in summer makes one feel hot. 


Entering the shrine of a good spirit suggests seeing a bad one. 


Heavy curtains suggest someone lurking. 
Passing a butcher's gives a frowsy feeling. 
Seeing water cools one. 

Seeing plum trees makes one’s mouth water. 
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20. 2 
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: 25. Bad Form 
it 1. To wrangle with one’s fellow guests, 
2. To fall from one’s polo pony, 
. 3. To eat or smoke in the presence of superiors, 
4. Priests and nuns lately returned to ordinary life. 
’ 5. To vociferate orders at a banquet. 
~ 6. To cut into the conversation, 
7. To go to another's bed in boots. 
: 8. To preface remarks with a giggle. 
ry 9. To kick over tables when a guest, 
» 10. To sing love-songs in the presence of one’s wife’s father or 
a mother. 
11. To reject distasteful food and put it back on the dish. 
12. To lay chopsticks across a soup-bowl. 
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26. Inopportune 


To talk books before a nobody. 

To recite poems to a courtesan. 

To claim relationship with some exalted person. 
To be hospitable at the expense of one’s master. 
To return half-eaten food to the host. 

To take children to a banquet. 


To flatter skill in children. 


To encourage children to be petted and proud. 

To monopolize the tit-bits at a banquet. 

To insist upon the latest fashion. 

To hinder one’s host by sitting on after a meal. 

To ask one’s host the price of food. 

To be on friendly terms with a widow. 

To eat another's food and not defer to him. 

To make the lender come for a borrowed article. 

To enter private apartments or pick up another's things to 
look at. 

To be ungrateful to a benefactor. 

To pick fruit in another's garden. 

To talk big when hard-up. 

To play the rich man when poor. 

To be a visitor and call oneself a guest." 

To feast and waste time in summer. 


1 ie. claim the privileges of a guest. 
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27, Mortifications 
Failure of an honoured guest to accept one’s invitation. 
The arrival of a disliked person? uninvited. 
To be unable to rid oneself of a drunken man. 
To be penniless when things are cheap. 
To go for a stroll and run across a creditor. 
To be seated next an enemy. 
To meet a disliked person? on a hot day. 
A lovely concubine and a jealous wife. 
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28. Stumdities 
To have money and not pay off debts, 
To recognize one’s faults and be unable to reform, 
To listen to another's conversation and contradict him sharply. 
To read another's essay and assail it violently. 
To be blind to one’s own failings but violently disapprove 
of another's. 2 
6. To guess wrongly in a drinking game but refuse to pay the 
forfeit,* 
) 7. Insolently to pose as wealthy when poor, 
A Or a guest who does not drink. 


| ; T i.) cars : 
ae Fames to encourage drinking were (and are) common in many forms, ) 
the penalty for an error being to drink a cup of wine. 
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29. Unenlightened 


To discuss a man’s faults behind his back. 

To love betraying secrets. 

To destroy one’s family for love of wine. 

To be a suborned witness. 

Deceitfully to hasten to flatter." 

To blab abroad the shortcomings of one’s relatives. 

To demand division of property while parents are alive. 
To be ignorant of the order of precedence in an assembly. 
To cherish resentment and yet expect forgiveness, 

To be kind to a man and expect: gratitude, 
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! Lit. three heads and two faces, 
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Unreasoning jealousy. 

Invoking the Spirits in one’s cups, 

Dutiful sons reciting ditties! 

Truly dutiful sons going to cock-fights and races. 
Enemies remembering those who were kind. 

Adults flying kites, 

Supporting idlers. 

Women cursing in public. 

Selling property to defray wedding or funeral expenses. 
Mortgaging one’s real estate on behalf of another. 
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Sl. Jinproper 
To call upon sons and grandsons to testify to one’s virtue. 
To send a maternal uncle away during one’s mother's lifetime. 
To call wife or younger brother in the presence of one’s parents. 
To uphold one’s wife and blame one’s elders, 
To sacrifice to the dead and yet make merry. 
To walk straight into another's private rooms. 
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32. Things gone Agley 


Good parents lacking good sons. 

A good son lacking a good wife. 

A good daughter lacking a good husband. 

Having money and not knowing how to spend it. 

Having fine clothes and not knowing how to wear them. 

A fine dwelling left unswept. 
Having silk and not making clothes. 

Having a beautiful colour and not knowing how to match it. 
A beloved concubine urging one to a very difficult matter. 
Being too sparing of money to get treatment when sick, 
Letting children grow up uneducated. 

Having a library and not reading. 

Going to bed early on moonlight nights. 


Looking at beautiful flowers and neither reciting poetry 


nor drinking wine. 

Failing to enjoy fine scenery when near it. 

Having delicate-flavoured food and yet being stingy enough 
to hoard rancid bean-curd. 

An official demanding probity in others and himself breaking 
the law against bribes. 

Having a good constitution and wasting one’s patrimony 
by idling. 

Having power and not using it to do good. 

In youth loving ease and learning nothing. 
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do. Unlucky 
1. To eat lying down. 
2. To sigh when nothing's the matter. 
%. To sing in bed, 
4. To eat bareheaded. 
5. To write bareheaded. 
6. To swear an oath involving one’s parents. 
7. To beat one’s breast and curse another. 
8. To sit on grass. 
9. To perform the toilet in the light of the sun or moon. 
10. To dip spoon or chopsticks in the bowl before the meal begins. 
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* Curses are apt to light upon the person pointed at and an angry man beating his 
own breast inadvertently indicates himself as the object of his curses. | 
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34. Poverty is inevitable when one— 


Has a lazy wife. 

Lies long abed. 

Brings up a boy to be inferior to his father. 
Borrows money in order to give entertainments. 
Does not check store lists. 

Neglects one’s farm. 

Throws away food or wine. 

Likes gambling or drinking. 

Fills storerooms with useless lumber. 

Is careless about grain. 

Wastes one’s estate in the pursuit of pleasure. 
Is not thrifty. 

Maintains many concubines, 

Is always changing one’s residence, 

Frequents the company of the powerful and rich. 
Is economical to the point of meanness. 

Insists on buying when things are dear. 

Does not buy when things are cheap. 

Tries too many smart tricks. 

Screens the members of one’s family when they do wrong. 
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do. Wealth is assured when one— 
1. Seeks diligently and uses sparingly. 
2. Learns a trade and widens experience. 
3. Takes stock frequently, 
4. Is not self-indulgent. 
5. Does not borrow, 
6. Has hinds who can plough and maids who can weave. 
7. Sleeps by night and rises early, 
8. Rears stock, 


9, Ploughs in proper season. 
10. Stores up when the season arrives. 
Il. Has children who are harmonious, 
12. Has not a mistress who believes in Buddha. 
‘ 13. Has women-folk who all agree, 
14. Puts up with hardships. 
15. Inventories one’s valuables. 
16. Gathers the “ mites ” that make the “ muckle ie 
17. Catches the market, 
18. Does not trample on goods, 
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36. They are capable who— 
Keep their natures within moderate bounds. 
Are discreet in secret matters, 
Associate with the wise, 
Understand what they are about. 
Do not babble in their cups. 
Respect other people's taboos. 
Judge the present from the past. 
Do not practise Meannesses. 
Boast not unseemly. 
Esteem the virtuous. 
Join not themselves to the meaner sort. 
Credit not blindly the words of servants. 
Inquire what to avoid. 
Inquire about the customs of any state they enter. 
Are on the alert at night. 
Ask when in doubt. 
Do not argue with every chance comer, 
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ai. Train a Son to— 
Learn the ancestral business, 
Keep faith. 
Be ceremonious, just, moderate, modest. 
Be thoroughly versed in the six kinds of knowledge. 
Converse intelligently, 
Be dignified in social intercourse. 
Be loyal, true, respectful, economical, 
Be filial, reverent, kindly, gracious. 
Read widely and hold liberal views. 
Make friends with the worthy, 
Avoid becoming a slave to amusement. 
Practise restraint, 
Be resourceful. 
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38. Train a Daughter to— 
Learn women’s duties, 
Understand catering. 
Be meek, true, respectful, thrifty. 
Have os adornments consideration and manners. 
Learn letter-writing and book-keeping. 
Be careful to speak softly. 
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7, Be modest, f 
8. Sing no ditties. 
9. Avoid gossip. 
10, Delight in serving her elders. 
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39. Lapses 


Trying to be a Jack-of-all-trades. 

Seolding another's servants. 

Boring a hole in the wall to spy upon neighbours. 
Entering a house without knocking. 

Being careless about spitting. 

Sitting uninvited in the seat of honour. 

Opening boxes and letters. 

Lifting chopsticks before the host’s signal. 
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Stretching across the table to reach things. 
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Laying down chopsticks before all have finished eating. 
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40, Presumption 


Opening another's dispatches. 
Riding another's saddled horse. 
Trying another's bow, 

Pricing another's possessions. 
Criticizing another's composition, 


Settling another’s domestic affairs, 
Taking part in another's quarrel. 
Deciding in a dispute. 
41. $e SA iit 
l > we A A ERA 
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41. Ignorance 


To abuse another without saying why. 

To join in a scheme without investigation. 
For a layman to imitate the ways of the priesthood. . 
Not to discriminate between right and wrong in a matter. 


. To allow a son to indulge in dancing. 


To allow a son to cage animals. 
For a man to learn women’s work. 
To be on the look-out for petty advantages, 


Note-—The remaining sentences may have originally formed a — ze! a 
separate group as they have a common form distinct from the earlier — | 
sayings t this heading. 

a 

10, 


ie 


12. 


13, 
‘if. 
15. 





a 


Don’ t drink to intoxication. 

Don’t enter a widow's house alone. > 
Don’t go alone in the dark. Te 
Don’t consort with rogues. a 
Don’t take things for fun and say nothing about it. 
Don’t open another's private letters. 

Don't borrow without returning promptly. 
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NOTES ON THE TEMPLE OF HEAVEN AT MOUXDEN 
; By E. D. Epwarps 
(PLATE LX) 

[2 Y a.p. 1616 Nurhachu had become the acknowledged leader of the 

Tartar tribes which he had overcome one by one. In this year, 

at the request of the chiefs, he assumed the title of Emperor, with 

T’ien Ming 3 @y as reign-title. T’ai Tsu -& fl, to give him his 

dynastic name, captured Moukden in 1621 and transferred his capital 
thither in 1625, He died in 1626. 

T’ai Tsu’s son, whose Ch’ing dynastic title is T’ai Tsung 4 i; 
succeeded in 1627 and took the reign-title T’ien Ts’ung % 
which he retained until 1635. He continued his father’s conquests 
and his influence increased. In that year the time seemed to have 
come for the assumption of a new dignity so he took to himself a 
dynasty, naming it Ta Ch’ing -& jf- 

Certain emblems belong to an emperor; certain attributes are 
necessary to a dynasty. China had long been a model in the east, 
particularly in matters of ceremony. As a Chinese dynasty had 
ancestral temples, so the new (Manchu) Emperor built his; as the 
Ming had an Altar of Heaven, so the new dignitary must also have such 
an altar. He built it south-south-east of Moukden, his capital, 
about three miles outside the mud wall and half a mile from the Hun 
River, on the left bank. With the assumption of these new dignities, 
he took also a new reign-title, Ch'ung Té 2 $@ (a.p. 1636). 

The Ch’ing Emperor watched the closing years of the Ming until 
1643, when he died, leaving his throne to a son, best known as Shun 
Chih Mfi 34, a boy in charge of the Regent Dorgun. Events led to 
the entry of the Regent with his charge into Peking in 1644 as conqueror 
and thenceforward the Ch’ing dynasty reigned there. Moukden ceased 
to be the capital and consequently the sacrifices to Heaven were no 
longer performed there but in Peking. The Moukden Altar fell into 
In view of the importance of the Moukden Temple of Heaven 
in the early part of the dynasty it is surprising that it was not better 
preserved by the later Ch’ing rulers and also that so little has been 
written concerning it by either Chinese or foreign writers.’ 

In a paper read before the North China Branch of the Royal 

1 Brief reference is made to the erection of the Temple in the Bacyelopedia 
Britannica; Moukden, and by H. E. M. James in The Long White Mountain. It is 
not included in a list of China’s monuments published by the China Monument Society 
in the Journal of the North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society (vol. xliii, 1912). 
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Asiatic Society on The State Religion of China during the Manchu 
Dhynasty, by FE. T. Williams, M_A., and published in the Journal of the 
Society (vol. xliv, 1913) there appears only one reference to the 
performance of the Sacrifice to Heaven before the entry of the Manchu: 
into Peking: “The Ta Ch'ing Hui Tien & #E fy BH records that 
the Emperor T’ai Tsung Wén, in the first year of the period Ch'ung Té, 
offered sacrifice to Heaven in the southern suburb and issued an edict 
saying; “* The ancient emperors and kings before they were acquainted 
with cooked food, in performing the sacrificial ceremonies used the 
raw flesh of animals for offerings. After generations carefully followed 
in their footsteps without change . . . Later to prevent its spoiling it 
was allowed to cook and offer it. From this it became a rule in 
worshipping Heaven to use the cooked flesh of oxen.” 

“ This edict was issued before the conquest of China” and must 
therefore refer to the worship of Heaven on the Altar at Moukden. 

The substance of the above article is included in Mr. Williams’ 
China Yesterday and To-day (Harrap, 1923), again without any further 
mention of the early worship at Moukden. But certain features of the 
Peking Temple may have been characteristic of the Moukden one also. 
Referring to the former the author says: “Color, form and number 
all play an important part in the construction of the temples. . . 
The prevailing colour of the Temple of Heaven is blue, the azure of 
the sky.” 

In this connection it is interesting to note that Mr. C. H. Brewitt- 
Taylor (to whose kindness I owe the details of the Moukden temple 
in its present state) says, “‘ On one visit I saw a small piece of blue tile 
peeping out of the earth near the south gate. It was inconvenient to 
dig it up just then, and at my next visit it had disappeared.” 

“ During the Ming Dynasty,” Williams continues, “the tiles of 
the Temple of Heaven were green... When the buildings at the 
temple in Peking were repaired by Ch’ien Lung he directed that blue 
tiles should be substituted.” 

There is no reason to suppose that the altar in Moukden was covered, 
but it may well be that the gates were roofed over with tiles in the 
manner of gates, though this is not, it must be admitted, suggested 
by the plan of the temple ! in the Shéng-ching Cung chih* we ye Hh GG 


s v8 a may not be accurate, The text of the Shéng-ching t'ung chil 

Atates that there were nine steps, for example, wher the pla ‘a | e 

Peis of tores eps, ple, wheresa plan shows but one 
* Topography of the Province of Shéng-ching (Féng-t'ien). 
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(Fig. 1). It may even be possible that the terraces which formed the 
altar were paved with blue tiles, for “ when the Temple of Heaven 
in Peking was repaired by Ch’ien Lung and it was decided to enlarge 
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Fic, 1.—Plan of the Temple of Heaven, photographed from the Siéag-ching Fung chih. 


(The plan occupied two pages of the original and the blocks appear to have been made 
separately and not matched.) 


the existing altar, a memorial addressed to the throne on the subject 
contained these words, ‘In the old arrangement the tiles were little 
more than two feet square; in the present they must be enlarged to 
three feet five or six inches. Under these circumstances it will be 
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difficult to use tile, and it will be necessary to obtain stone of a moxa 
blue color." (E. T. Williams: State Religion). 

“ The circle, too, is appropriate to Heaven . . . hence the shape 
of the altars... Odd numbers belong to Heaven. Nine is the key 
number at the Altar of Heaven and the music consists of nine pieces.” 
(Ibid.) The note in the Shéng-ching t'ung chih says that the topmost 
terrace of the altar at Moukden consists of nine layers (i.e. circles of 
tiles) and is 18 (9 x 2) feet in circumference, the second of seven circles 
with circumference 36 (9 x 4) feet, and the third of five circles with 
circumference 54 (9 « 6) feet. All the three terraces are 3 feet in 
height. Thus the odd numbers are represented and nine is particularly 


Notes from Chinese Sources 


T'u shu chi ch’éng We M& we: “ T’ai Tsung Wen Huang Ti 
(having completed the city of Moukden) then built the Altar of Heaven.” 
Also, “ Beyond the mud wall, outside the Té-shéng #4 9 Gate was 
set up a circular mound surrounded by a wall 110 chang? in 
circumference. On the south were three gates (or possibly a triple 
gate) and on the east, west and north one each.” 

La Ching hui tien: “In the beginning of the dynasty, from the 
first year of Ch’ung Té (1636) began the sacrifices on the altars in the 
suburbs. In the first year? of Shun Chih (1644) it was determined that 
annually, on the day of the winter solstice, sacrifice should be offered 
to Heaven on the circular altar, and on the day of the summer solstice 
sacrifice should be made to earth on the square altar, In the fourteenth 
_year were performed the ceremonies for invoking a good harvest and 

thereafter the ceremonial music and usages became gradually more 
complete.” 

“In the first year of Ch’'ung Té, in the fourth month, were 
originated the sacrifices to Heaven in the southern suburb, (Note : 
Outside the Té-shéng Gate on the nine-stepped circular altar.) ” 

Pa Ching i tung chih Jc tw — #E GE (Topography of the Empire) : 
" The Altar of Heaven was outside the Té-shéng Gate. It was here that 
sacrifice was offered to Heaven in the beginning of the dynasty. The 
surrounding wall was 113 chang in circumference. On the south side 


' Full title: ro Le el je ifs he. 
* af = 11 ft. 9 in. English measure. 
* ie. the first year of his reign in Peking. 
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there was a triple gate (or three gates) while on the east, west and 
north there was one each. In the forty-third year of Ch'ien Lung 
an edict was sent to Shéng-ching ordering that the altar should be 
repaired. In the forty-eighth year it was repaired under instructions 
from the Throne.” 

Shéng-ching (ung chih (1779 ed.): “ The Altar of Heaven. Five 
li to the south, outside the Té-shéng Gate, was set up a circular mound, 
constructed in the old style (i.e. in the style of the old Ming altar at 
Peking) in three terraces. Each terrace is built upon the circular 
surface of the one below and the bricks are laid round layer by layer 
(i.e. In concentric circles). 

“The topmost terrace consists of nine concentric circles and 1s 
eighteen feet in circumference, the second of seven circles thirty-six 
feet in circumference and the lowest of five circles fifty-four feet in 
circumference, All the three terraces are three feet in height, * 

“The surrounding wall is 113 chang in circumference * and has 
a gate on the south and one each on the east, west and north. On the 
first terrace sacrifice was humbly offered to the Most High Ruler of 
Almighty Heaven, the tablet facing south, and to the Holy Ones 
(ancestors) in order of rank, their tablets facing east and west 
(Fig. 2). 

“On the second terrace were offered the complementary sacrifices 
the Sun, the Moon, the Stars, the Constellations, Clouds, Rain, 
Wind and Thunder, the tablets (of these deities) facing towards the 
east and towards the west respectively (Fig. 2). 

“In the first year of Ch’ung Té, in the fourth month, T’ai 
Tsung Wén Huang Ti having obtained the imperial seal and having, 
at the request of the chiefs and the great ministers, humbly accepted 
the exalted title, went in person to make the sacrifice announcing the 
fact, This was the inauguration of the sacrifices to Heaven in the south 
suburb. (Here follows a list of the utensils, ete., in use at the sacrifices.*) 
The musical instruments were placed at the foot of the altar, suspended 
some on the left and some on the right. The ceremonial rules were 
very complete, 

“In the eleventh month, on the day of the winter solstice, T'ai 
Tsung, having personally led the imperial princes, their sons and all 


* ‘This was the preciso arrangement of the tiles of the original Altar of Heaven in 





= The wall of the Temple of Heaven in Peking is square. 
: The list is too long and detailed to be included here. 
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the ministers, civil and military, in a three days’ fast, sacrificed to 
Heaven on the circular altar to announce that his troops were takiny 
the field for the purpose of reducing Ch’ao-hsien. 

“In the third year of Shun Chih (ap. 1647) regulations were drawn 
up to the effect that whatever repairs might be required to any of the 





THUNDER |—) 


Fig, 2.—Rough plan showing “pproximate positions of tablets, as indicated in Shéng 
* Not epecified in Shéngching tung rye peed pe analogy with the practice at Peking. 
altars in Shéng-ching report should be made to the Shéng-ching Board 
of Works who should thereupon examine into the matter and carry 

out the repairs, 
“Tn the forty-third year of Ch’ien Lung (a.p. 1779) the Emperor 
Went to Shéng-ching. Orders were received for the repair of the altars. 
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In the tenth month of the forty-fifth year (a.p. 1781) the repairs were 
completed, 

“In the forty-eighth year (a.p. 1784), in the autumn, the ninth 
month, the Emperor visited Shéng-ching. 

“There were four poems made to commemorate the repairs to 
the altars and temples. These poems were called (1) Chin an gf 3, 
(2) Ya chih # 3, (3) Kung tsi AE MB, and (4) T’ten chang men 
K ie P.” 

Unfortunately I have not been able to consult the Féng ch’ang pat 
shan chi $+ $2 (4 1) 2. the record of a journey taken under imperial 
command by a high Manchu official to the original home of the Manchus, 
while the Ch'in ting man chou yiian liu Kao TR HE MF. 
“researches into the history, antiquities and geographical details 
regarding the Manchu nation, drawn up in compliance with an 
imperial mandate about the year 1777” (Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature), although it records the history of the worship of Heaven, 
gives no details of the temple at Moukden. 


Notes on the Ruins (Plate UX) 

The altar is a circular mound three feet high. It is of brick, now 
overlaid with dust and overgrown with weeds. The note in the 
Ta Ch'ing hui tien says that it had nine steps. There are no traces of 
stone. There are two other mounds, east and west, both on a brick 
foundation and also overgrown. 

The note in the Shéng-ching t’ung chih says there were four gates, 
one on each side. There are now four openings, enlarged from the 
old gates by the disappearance of bricks, but there is nothing to 
indicate that, as stated in the Ta Ching i t'wng chih, there were three 
gates (or a triple gate) on the south side. 

Perhaps four-fifths of the surrounding wall are left. The cireum- 
ference is approximately 1,100 feet. The wall is of brick, 41 courses 
high, say 10 feet, It is 2} feet thick, and roofed with three layers of 
brick, the lowest layer projecting over the wall so as to protect it from 
wet. The bricks are grey, smooth, well-made and hard. They measure 
about 12 by 6 by 2 inches. (The ordinary house brick is 9 in. long, 
while the bricks of the Great Wall and of the walls of Peking are very 
much larger.) 

The sills of all four gates remain. It is probable that the gates were 
roofed over,! 


! See comment on p. 788 by Mr. C. H. Brewitt-Taylor. 
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The purpose of the two lesser mounds referred to above (Fig. 3) 
is not clear. They can scarcely have been used by the musicians, 
for the position of the musical instruments is stated to have been at 
the foot of the altar and these mounds, as will be seen from Fig. 3, 
are at some little distance from the larger one. Beyond the deities 
mentioned there seems no indication of the worship of any others 
in the Temple of Heaven. The Yi chih Shéng-ching fu FB Hy 


N 





Fic. 3.—Rough plan of ruins of Altar of Heaven, Moukden. 
Scale :—100 ft. to 1 in., approx. 


i, 4 poem in praise of the city of Moukden written by the Emperor 
Ch’ien Lung, records the erection of a circular altar and refers to the 
height and solidity of the wall, but says nothing of these two mounds. 
Amiot, in his translation of the poem," says: “D'un cété sont les 
“ppartements du jetine et des expiations: de "autre sont ceux oi l'on 


+ loge ade ka Ville de Mouwkden .., Paris, 1770, 
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dépose ce qu'on doit offrir”—this presumably by analogy with the 
practice at Peking. There appears, however, to be no reason toconnect ~ 
such possibly temporary structures with the two mounds, which were 
of a permanent character. In the Temple of Heaven at Peking there = 
stands in the south-east corner of the square court which surrounds 
the altar a “ cylindrical structure of green glazed tile”, the altar of 
burnt offerings, while in the south-west corner are three tall masts 
on which are hung the lanterns which illumine the early morning = 

sacrifices, and it is to these positions that the moundsoftheMoukden = 
Temple approximate most closely. 









RAMAKATHA—A STUDY 
By K. BR. Pisnaroti 


eens latest work published in the Balamanorama Series is 
Viasudeva’s Rama-katha. 

The editor has rightly pointed out that the author cannot be the 
famous Narayana Bhattatiri, the famous poet-grammarian-devyotee of 
Kerala, as was suggested by the late lamented Mm. T. Ganapati 
Sistri. One may not subscribe to all that he has said about Kula- 
Sekhara, but it must be conceded that he has laid proper emphasis on 
the fact that our author cannot be identified with the famous Yamaka- 
poet who wrote the Yudhisthira-vijaya. It may also be admitted 
with the editor that he cannot be the same as the author of Sauri- 
kathodaya and Tripura-dahana, for their parentage differs, and the 
styles of the two are different, Similarly, it may well be accepted 
that our author is identical with the writer of Samksepa-ramayana and 
S*bhdrata, So far | agree with him; but I am not so sure that the 
authors of Rama-kathd and of Vasudera-vijaya, the grammatical 
treatise to which Nariyana wrote his supplement, cannot be identical. 
I cannot also agree in assigning this Vasudeva to the seventeenth 
century, a view that has been induced by an incorrect reading and a 
wrong interpretation. 

The opening stanza of the quotation given from the Samkgepa- 
rdmayana, as given in page 9 of the introduction, gives an incorrect 
teading in the third pada, It reads prakdsah srikaro raja; but the 
correct text is prakasasrikaro raja, This is the reading given in 
the manuscripts which I have had occasion to examine, and it is 
significant as proving the family to which Ravi Varma belonged. 
The expression prakdéaérikaro raja means “the king who brings 
prosperity to the kingdom of Prakasa”, ie. the ancient kingdom of 
Vettat in South Malabar, not the least important of the kingdoms in 
ancient Kerala, This family was at one time the chief centre of 
light and learning, and our traditions say that many literary stars 
enjoyed its patronage, The most important patrons of whom we now 
have any information are Rama Varma, Aditya Varma, and Ravi 
Varma, A reading of the various contexts in which these names occur 
suggests that the latter two were contemporaries, the one following 
the other on their ancestral gadi. The editor has had to find out a 
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royal house to locate his author, and in the absence of any informa- 
tion regarding the various royal families of Kerala he naturally tried 
to find for him a place in a family which has produced an Aditya 
Varma. But the substitution of the correct reading and the identifica- 
tion of the kingdom of Prakaga with the Vettat kingdom show that 
the Aditya Varma of the text need not, rather should not, be trans- 
planted from Vettat in South Malabar to Travancore in South Kerala. 
The author of the Rama-katha was a protégé of Aditya Varma of Vettal 
and not of Travancore. Hence the date of the work, as fixed up by 
the editor, cannot claim correctness or finality. 

I have elsewhere elaborated my view of this Vasudeva, and the 
following is a summary of it. I incline to identify him with the 
Vasudeva who figured as a budding boy-poet at the court of the 
famous Vikrama of Calicut, which at the be inning of the fifteenth 
century contained a number of literary gems. Uddanda, the author 
of the drama Mallika-marutam and the poem Aokila-samdesam, 
Narayanan Namputiripad of Cennos Mana, the author of Tantra- 
samuccayam, KakkaSéeri (Dimodaran) Bhattatiri, the famous rival 
of Uddanda, and the author of Vasumati-vikrama, a drama in six 
acts—these are a few of the Sanskrit poets who graced that court. 
The genius of the young Vasudeva first manifested itself in a Samdesa- 
kivya, the Bhraga-samdeéa, in reply to Uddanda’s Kokila, which 
was written at the instance of the great Vikrama himself. We have 
no information that the literary traditions of this warrior-statesman- 
poet king were continued by his immediate successors: on the other 
hand, we see that literature flourished in other courts, for instance, 
at Cochin and Vettat. One therefore inclines to think that after 
the demise of Vikrama Vasudeva, then in his prime, migrated to the 
court of Vettat, where he found new masters in Aditya Varma and 
Ravi Varma, at whose bidding he wrote the Rama-katha, Samksepa- 
rimayana and Samksepa-bharata. From. this point of view, the 
Ka@ma-katha may well be assigned to the closing decades of the fifteenth 
or the opening decades of the sixteenth century. 

I am also of opinion that this Vasudeva is identical with the 
frammarian Vasudeva who wrote the grammatical treatise V dsudeva- 
supplement which the famous Nariyana Bhattatiri wrote 
his Dhatu-kavya, Himself a grammarian of no mean order, it is 
strange that he should have written a supplement, and not another 
onginal work. But a reason can be found if we may identify the 
grammarian with the scholar of the same name in the Bhitta Mana. 
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In the closing years of the fifteenth century and the opening 
years of the sixteenth, the Payyir Bhatta Mana rose to high eminence. 
During this period it produced well over a dozen members, all of 
whom were distinguished scholars. The most famous of them are 
Rsi and his brothers Sankara and Bhavadasa, and Rsi’s nine sons, 
Paramesvara, Narayana, Vasudeva, ete. The nine brothers had 
one sister, and her son was the grammarian Narayana, The author 
of the Rama-kath@ may well be identified with the Vasudeva who 
was one of the nine brothers, and the grammarian. On this view 
there was a reason why Narayana should write a supplement only ; 
for he is thus paying his homage to his uncle. From our point of 
view, then, Vasudeva the author of the Rama-katha is identical with 
the Vasudeva of Payyiir Bhatta Mana, the boy-protégé of the Zamorin 
Vikrama, and the author of Bhriga-samdeda and the grammatical 
treatise. This suggests the opening years of the sixteenth century 
as the date of the Rama-katha. 

In concluding this note,it may not be out of place to emphasize 
that great care must be taken in dealing with Kerala Sanskritists, 
because there is a confusing recurrence of similar names both among 
protégés and patrons, and a complete absence of a connected history 
of Kerala. These make the subject very difficult. It is also worth 
remembering that Travancore history is not Kerala history, that it 
is only a part of it, and not the whole of it. This important fact cannot 
be too much emphasized, because it has been very often forgotten, 
and even recognized scholars have been found who have said that 
Bhiskara Ravi Varma, the donor of the Jewish plate, was a king of 
Travancore! This clearly attests the popular ignorance of the very 
fundamentals of Kerala history, an ignorance which has considerably 
vitiated the conclusions of even eminent scholars and led them to 
propound astonishing theories. 
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GLEANINGS FROM EARLY URDU POETS—II 
By T. Graname BarLey 


Qurs Musutari, 1609, a Dakxt Porm sy Mois Vasa or 
GOLKUNDA 


On MUSHTARI is a MS. poem in the India Office Library. 

The Catalogue of Hindustani MSS. states (p. 64, No. 122) 
that the name and author are unknown; but Mohyeddin Qadri in 
his recently published Urda Shahpare gives the name of the poem, 
points out that twice in the course of it Vajhiis mentioned as the author, 
and adduces convincing reasons for concluding that this Vajhi and the 
author of the prose work Sab Ras, which was twenty-five years later, 
are the same person. The date of Quth Mushfari is an. 1018 = 
A.D, 1609. 

Urdi Shahpare is a work of great value, It discusses Urdu authors 
from the earliest times down to the death of Vali and to illustrate 
their writings gives well-chosen extracts, many of which are taken 
from MSS. 

It has been debated whether Vajhi or the King of Golkunda, 
Quli Qutb Shah, was the first literary writer of Urdi poetry. The 
King reigned from 1580 to 1611. The exact date of his work is not 
known, but as it is unlikely that he wrote nothing till the last two years 
of his life, I have no doubt that the greater part of his poetry (which 
occupies 1,800 MS. pages) was anterior to Vajhi’s poem. These two 
authors are of the highest importance. Before their time verse had been 
religious and moral, written not as poetry, but as a means of instruc- 
tion. The chief religious poets before 1600 were Shan Miri Ji, d, 1496, 
his son Shah Burhan, d. 1582, Khiib Muhammad, who wrote in 1578, 
and the author of Nir Nama about the same time. Of these Shah 
Burhan was a writer of real poetic merit. They all belonged to the 
Deccan or Gujrat. 

From the ease with which Quli Qutb Shah and Vajhi handle the 
language it is plain that Urdu poetry was even then not quite in its 
infancy. There is a surprising modernity about their writing. The 
bad habit of dependence upon Persian was only beginning. 

Qutb Mushtari deals with a legendary incident in the life of the 
King during whose reign it was written. He dreams, while a prince, 
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ofa lovely maiden. After a time he sets out in search of her, and at the 
end of many adventures finds and marries her. Vajhi, who was poet 
laureate, must have been encouraged by the King to write the romance, 
for without his sovereign’s approval he would not have dared to do so. 
It will be seen that he is fresher and more direct than most of the 
poets of the following century, and from the standpoint of poetry his 
work stands higher than that of many who are far better known. 
He is in fact little more than a name in prose, and is unknown in poetry. 

With a view to making the text accessible to a larger number of 
scholars and students I have transliterated it into Roman. This has 
necessitated a decision upon the pronunciation of every syllable. 
It is perhaps regrettable that a quasi-canonical character has thus been 
given to ideas about early Dakni pronunciation which are sometimes 
conjectural, but the advantages outweigh the disadvantages. I have 
tried to make the spelling fulfil the metrical requirements of the poem, 
but have omitted the frequently occurring, unwritten extra -d. 








“Tue Dawn or Love,” From Qutb Mushtari ny Muu.a Vani or 
GOLKUNDA, 1609 


1, Na bhwi par dise voh na dsman mé 
Rahya Shih usi nar ke dhyan mé. 
2. Lagyd talmaline bahit dhat sa 
Kahyd jae na bat di(wi)bat so, 
3, Na yii bat har ek kil fim hoe 
Vohi jane jis par jo ya kim hoe. 
4. Kadhi cakh hase hor kadhi cakh roe 
Kadhi sudh pave kadh? sudh khoe. 
5. fst dhat din rat rahta ache 
Apas mé ape yii voh kahta ache. 
6. Bhulai cdeal dhun vii yi. Shah kit 
Au luidde jyit kihruba hah Joi. 
1. Uthe hor phir soe Shah jae kar 
Ait dii(vit) nar bhi khab mi ae kar. 
8. Johar bar wit khah me wir de 
To ‘ashig ii bin khah bAT kue banhde (nabhae). 
9. Pareshin hairin betah tha | 
Na kuc us kil Grim ta hah tha. 
10. Lagya Shah wsisd bharan ah nar 
Ait nacdik né hai vi kanvunt (qunvant) nar, 
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Kadhi be khabar hoe kadhi hoe hushyar 

Kadhi piv piv kai kadhi yar yar. 
Ya sun mutribd sab khabardar hue 

Jo mastan the dadan(vil) so hushyar hue. 
Bahit dhat si bat samjhae kar 

Kahe Shak kil nazdik yu ae kar : 
Ki ai Shah tai Jam Shah khurram ho ae 

Nahi gam tuje kue tit be gam ho ae. 
Jakuc tuj kil hond so hazir hav sab 

Usdsd jo bharta so ti kya sababb 
Kahya Shah dil méc dharnd bhala 

Kis pas zahir na karnd bhala, 
Kise kati ki munj ‘ishq us ka ahe 

Vohi jane munj ‘ish jis ka ahe. 
Jakor ras ya bap kan Ehole ga 

Divand hud kar munje bole ga. 
Nahi bat kahne Ki yi khol kar 

Ki samphati ab kis ki mai bol kar ? 
Achii sej par mauj jya Gb mé 
Jita mutribd Shah kil samjha kahe 

Tagaful kiye Shah hor cup rahe. 
Kite kai ki masti ke cdle hai yi 

Kite kai pirat ke ulale hai yi, 
Kite kai use kuce ochat hud 

Kite kai use ‘ishg ka put hud, 

Urdi Shahpare, pp. 189, 190. 


Wise Feast,” rrom Quth Mushtari ny Mutia Vasui, oF 


GoLkUNDA, 1609 


Shahanshih majalis kiye ek rat 
Vazird ke farzand te sab sangat 
Har ek khiibgtirat har ek khush liga 
So har ek dilkash har ek dil ruba 
Mahabat ke kimd mé jam Jam hai jyit 
Shuja'at ke kimd mé Rustam hai jyi 
Nadim hor mutrib sughay fahmdar 
Athe Shih sii milkar yi sab ek thar. 
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Surahi piydle le hatd mane 
Nadimd te mashgiil batd mane. 

Lage mutribd gane yit saz sit 
Ki dharfi hale mast dear sii 

Jo mutrib dii(wi) sahrd mé is dhat gae 
To phir wn ki is shaug te hal de. 

Jo gavan vii Shih kil kamate athe 
So rigd pa ragd jaméate athe. 

Nadimd latafat mé jo cakh de 
Te rotyd ko khush kar ghari mé hasde. 

Sharab hor surahi nugal hor jam 
Hue mast majlis ke logd tamdém. 

Jo hwi rat ddhi bichi do pahar 
Gavde Khabar mutrihd zat ka, 

Na milte na khiibi jhagarte kah? 
Yakas ke tipar ek parte kahi. 
Yakas ke so pavd tipar eck hat, 

So yi kue voh yard hue be khabar 
Ki pani pite the sharah hai kakar. 

Yokas ki buld ek azmaa gi 
Gale lagte the mast ho chad ¢i. 

Bajio jo kai to wthé gae kar 
Sate mutribd hosh khushi pae kar. 

Surdhi piydle sii hamdast ho 
Kird phirte the di(wil) dono mast ho. 

Yuld mast sagt hud sud gavie — - 

Ki pyala mange to surahi kil lyde, 


Urdii Shahpare, pp. 191-2. 


Tae Dawn or Love 


Not on earth she appeared nor in heaven. 
The prince recked of naught but the maid - 
He was restless in numberless Ways. | 
Nor in words could the matter be told, 
Nor yet could all understand, 
Only he upon whom it had passed, 
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Now a little he smiled, now he wept, | : 7 
Now lost, now alive, to the world. ud 
In this state he remained night and day, | , 
With himself alone had he speech. +3 


The charmer absorbed all his thought, 
Like amber attracting the grass. 
He arose, but anon went and slept, 
For the maid was seen only in dreams. 
If the friend comes thus in a dream, 
Then the lover wants nothing but sleep. 
Bewildered, distressed and perturbed— 
No peace all the day, save in sleep. 
The prince breathed out groanings and sighs, 
For that virtuous maid was not near. 
Lost in thought or alert, now he says - 
“My dear, dear one,” and now “my dear friend if 
The singers were roused by the news, 
E’en the drunken all sober became. 
They reasoned with him many wise, 
They spoke to the prince, coming near, 
“© prince, like King Jam, be thou glad ; 
Thy sorrow is groundless, grieve not: 
Whatever thou needest is here ; 
Then why dost thou utter these sighs" ! 
Said the prince, “ To keep secret is good, 
Good also to tell not one soul ; 
To whom can I say that I love her? 
Let her whom I love alone know. 
To my Sire be this secret imparted, 
He'll surely regard me as mad. 
Not openly can this be told, 
To whom can I trust this my woe ! 
On my couch I’m a tossing sea surge, 
For my dream-friend my thirst has aroused.” 
In vain did the singers console, 
He turned a deaf ear and was dumb. 
Many said “ These are follies of youth ”, 
Or “ These are o’erturnings of love”, . 
And “ This is love's savour ”, said some, 
And others * Mere lightheadedness ”. 
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A Wire Feast 


One night the Emperor an assembly made, 

The sons of ministers sat with him there, 
And every youth was handsome, fair to see, 

And winsome every one with youthful charm. 
In war as unafraid as great King Jam, 

In bravery not Rustam’s self more bold. 
Courtiers and singers, elegant and wise 

Sat in one place together with the King. 

Goblet and pitcher taking in their hand 

The courtiers one and all engaged in talk ; 
And when the singers rhythmically sang, 

The earth was trembling with the jovial sound, 
Upon them as they sang in that wild waste 

A frenzy passed through overmuch desire ; 

And they that served the King in minstrelsy 

Were adding melody to melody. 

The singers entering into merriment 

Would presently make even MLOUrMeTS gay. 

With wine and pitcher, salted fruits and cup 

Intoxicated all the guests became, 

When half the night was come and midnight lowered, 

Bereft of sense were friends with sense before. 
Courtiers remembered pot how to converse, 

And singers their surroundings heeded not. 
Not meeting as friends meet nor quarrelling, 

But falling every one upon his friend, 

The drunken courtiers swaying drunkenly 

Placed each his hand upon another's foot. 
And in this way the friends lost all their sense 

And drinking water, “ Sure, "tis wine" declared, 
And each to other called by way of test, 

And drunken on the necks of shadows fell, 
When bidden play the singers sang instead, 
Witless each man through JOV and rey 
The pitchers holding goblets by the hand 

Did reel from side to side inebriate. 

The page became so drunk he lost his wits 

And gave a pitcher when a cup was sought, 
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NOTES 


In the transliteration into Roman character the words in brackets 
are what appear to me to be the correct reading for the word given 
immediately before, which is that in the printed text. 

The chief points of Dakni grammar which emerge are the following : 
trans. verbs are used in the same wa¥ as intrans,, even in tenses formed 
with the past ptep. The agent prep. ne 15 not found, -d is the plur. 
ending, both nom, and obl., masc. and fem. 

It will be noticed that Northern Urdu and Dakni words, forms and 
constructions are intermixed, A number of the Dakni words have 
long since disappeared from Urdu, Some are still common in Panjabi. 

The spelling frequently reminds us of the actual pronunciation of 
modern Urdu as distinct from that usually laid down in books. 

In these notes “ U,” stands for Northern Urdu. 


The Dawn of Love. 





1. bhwi for bhut, nar, woman. 
2 dhat, manner, kind. va, U. voh. 
3, ya, U. yeh. kit, U. ko. fam, U, fahm. 


5. ache, 15. 
6. lubdde, connected with lubdh. 
7. Aor, and. 


8. nabhay, na bkay, not be pleasing. 

ll. kai, U. hohe. 

14. Aoae, become (either ae or ach). 

15. jakue, U. jo Rucch., 

16. dis for Kise. 

17. kati, U. kahit. 

18. saki for sakhi. 

21, jitd, U. jitnd. 

29 kite kai, U. kitné ne kaha. pirat, love, a word still common 
In the Deccan. 

23. put, a common word used in North India as well as the 
Deccan, practically “ admixture ” or “ taint ”. but with either good 
or bad sense, Two hundred years later Sayyid Insha wrote Mani 
Ketaki i Kahani in pure Hindi; “ aur na bist boli ka mel hai na put.” 
And ‘Ali Ausat Rashk, 1799-1567, said itnt pet Tman ki rakhta nahi, 
I have not even so much faith. 

The Wine Feast. 
1. sangat used prepositionally, with or along with. 


ahe, U. han. 
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3. jam, more often jamjam, happy, happily ; often like English 
“ with pleasure ”, for “‘ certainly ”, “ by all means”. Here a play on 
the name of King Jam, 

4. athe, U. the. - 

6. hale; the vowel in both Pj. and Dak. is a, as in eighteenth 
century U., halnd, shake, is not the same as hitna, become accustomed : 
Pj. ,allnd, ilnd., 

7. sahird, used for the place of meeting, as if a picnic in the desert. 

9. rotyd, U. rotd. 

l4. satne, also 17; satnd, leave, give up, hence lose ; Pj. sattnd, 
sutind. masti sangat, U. masfi se. 

15. kakar, U. kahkar. 

19. yitd, U. ttnd, 

Some everyday Pj. words occur in the extracts. Such are: 
dis, Pj. diss appear: kadhi, P}. kad?, sometimes; hor, Pj. hor (,or) 

ind: jam, Pj. jamjam, with pleasure: jal, Pj. hall (all), shake : 
bisar, Pj. vissar, forget : gavd, Pj. gud, lose: sat, Pj. satt, sutt,; in 
Pj. means throw. 


CHILDRENS STORIES FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 


Collected and translated by R. O. Wrncate 
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THe Story or Came Tivve Vatu 


In olden time there lived a paladin called Ching Timur Vatu, and 
he had a sister, One day Ching Timur Vatu charged his sister 
thus, saying, “ Oh, my little sister, if a hen should happen to come in, 
don’t say ‘ Takh ’ (i.e, Shog) to it, or if a cat should come in, don’t say 
‘Pash’ to it.’ And again he added, “If, in sweeping the room, 
you come on a grain of maize, give it to the hen, or if you come on a 
bit of dried apricot, chew it a little and give it to the cat.” And when 
he had given these instructions he went off to his hunting. 

One day a hen came in, but the girl (lit. she) said “ Takh”, 
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whereupon the hen upset the water into the fire and put it out. And 
when a cat (happened) to come in, she said “Pash”, and the cat 
ran away with several pounds of meat. | 

Then the maiden began to cry, saying “ Whatever shall I do ? 
If only I hadn’t said ‘ Pash ’ to the cat, and ‘ Takh’ to the hen.” 

And as she sat regretting the wrong she had done, someone came 
up to the door outside. Then she guessed that it was her brother 
arriving, but as she surmised she heard (a voice) say, 

“ Ching Timur Vatu is he in the house ? 
Mesliyan his sword, is it by his side ? 
Doldol his horse, is it in the stable ? 
Vang Vang his puppy, is it about the place?” 


So she replied : 





“ Ching Timur Vatu is not in his house, 
Mesliyan his sword went by his side, 
Doldol his horse went too beneath him, 
And Vang Vang his puppy ran before him.” 


Then there came in a seven-headed ogre, who, fastening a rope to 
the skylight, seized the maiden (bound her up), pierced holes in her 
heels with a bit of iron, and sucked and drank her blood. §o the girl 
became weak and pale (lit. became yellow). 

Her brother arrived some days later, and he said, “ Oh my little 
sister, what is the matter ? Why has your face become so pale?” 
The maiden answered, “ Nothing is the matter.” But her brother said, 
~ Whatever you may have done Wrong, I have forgiven it. Now speak.” 
The girl answered, “I said ‘ Takh’ to the hen, and it put the fire out ; 
and I said * Pash’ (Out of the way !) to the cat, and it ran off with the 
Meat: and then a seven-headed Ogre came in, and pierced my heels 
and drank the blood.” Then her brother asked, “ Is it going to come 
back?" And the maiden answered, “ The ogre is just coming now,” 
And at that moment the old wretch arrived, and asked the same 
questions as before. The brother said (to the girl), “ Say that I am 
away.’ So the maiden called out, 

* Ching Timur Vatu went away to hunt, 
Vang Vang his Puppy ran before him, 
Doldol his horse went beneath him, 
And Mesliyan his sword went at his side.” 


m2. 
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Then the old wretch entered, and Ching Timur Vatu killed it with 
his sword, And after that Ching Timur Vatu moved, to live at another 
place where the air was very good. And in that place there were also 
many wild animals (to hunt ?). 


Notes 


I overheard an old woman telling this story to some small children, 
s0 I sent a boy who could write, to take it down from her lips. Hence 
come certain words not used in literary Turki, and such repetitions as 
c4s ds! and ($43 at the end of every speech. 

1, Shoo! 

2. Pash! is usually pronounced “ posh "—Get out of the way! 
A word very much used in colloquial Turki. Other such words that 
are not used at all in written Turki are “maili” |«—Never 
mind! No matter! “ Taig” 24\7 J don’t know ! and the children’s 
word “Pa!” 4—too hot! which are all in the nature of inter- 
jections, 

3. Dried apricot. 

4. From J)ley ) 9) to upset, to roll. 

5. “ Presumably,” from lets ) okhshamag = to be like. 
Okhshaidér always takes the present or past participle. ’ 

6. Mesliyan. Possibly a name, or an adjective denoting “ sharp- 
ness se s 

7, Doldol. This was the name of ‘Ali's mule ; it may originally 
have had some meaning, or it may be onomatopwic, like the following 
name, in which case it would be equivalent to Trot, Trot. 

8. Vang vang = Bow wow. 

9. The final r of diir is dropped to rhyme with Vatu. 

10. Ogre. 

11. From 3lely42 shuramag = to suck. 

12. Notice accusative after 3! eyti, instead of the usual dative. 

13. Written as pronounced, instead of correctly re . The 
sounds of t and din Turki very closely approximate to one another. 

14. Lit. ti Say, No!” ay when pronounced yor = * not et 
or “is not”, or “does not exist’; but pronounced yag = “ No!” 
ébls dang is here written as pronounced, instead of correctly Jb. 
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THe Tuer wo Stote on Gon’s BEnatr 

A thief one day went out to carry through a theft that he had 
planned. He climbed up on to a roof, but happening to look through the 
skylight of the house, he saw a youth who was possessed of the most 
dazzling beauty, sitting below. He was married, but his wife was an 
extremely ugly hag. When their bed-time came, the wife said to her 
husband, “ Here you, get in at the bottom of the bed,” and continued 
to make herself unpleasant. One night, unable to bear his troubles and 
his wife’s tyranny, the poor lad was weeping, and prayed, “ Oh God, 
deliver me from this horrible old woman!” And thereupon the thief 
watching, took pity on him, and said to himself, “ How many years 
have I not passed in thieving, and not done so much as one good deed 
yet! But this day I will doa robbery for God’s sake.” 

Then he left that place, and going to another, he climbed up on 
to a roof, and when he was in a position to peep through the skylight, 
he saw a nasty creature of a Chinaman, as ugly as any devil, who was 
about te go to bed. A moment later a fairy-like maiden came out of 
(another) room, and she also was going to get into the bed, when the 
Chinaman seeing her, called out, ‘‘ Hey, get in and lie down at my 
feet."" He would not let her share any of the quilt, so this poor girl 
lay hugging the Chinaman’s feet. 

Then the thief thought to himself, ‘* This maiden is worthy of that 
handsome young man, and that hideous old hag will do for this 
Chinaman.”” And so thinking, he quietly made a hole through the 
skylight, got in, carried off the girl, and laid her in the young man’s 
bed. Then, taking the hideous old woman, he re-entered the China- 
man’s house and put her down there. Then the thief returned home. 

At midnight the youth’s body rubbed against something soft and 
nice, and the young man, astonished, thought to himself: “ God 
has granted my petition and given me this fair-faced, soft-limbec 
princess in exchange (for the hag)."" And he fell asleep. The maiden 
too happened to awake, and finding herself lying in the arms of a 
very handsome youth, she exclaimed in delight: “ It seems that God 
has heard my sighing, and it must be He who has freed me from that 
wretched Chinaman, and brought me to the bosom of this youth.” 

In the morning the Chinaman got up, but when he went into the 
pawnshop, no one Was dusting the table where the ledgers lay, and 
no one had swept in front of the door, And when he went back into 
the house in a tage, his wife was still asleep. Then the Chinaman 
in anger, swore at her (lit. said ‘‘ Nangmai pedi”) and kicked her a 
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couple of times behind, The woman, in a maze with fear, said, 
“ Whatever has happened, that I should come and find myself in this 
Chinaman’s bed?” As she spoke, the Chinaman seized a piece of 
wood and threatened her with it, erying, “ Get out! Get out!" The 
horrible old woman fled, half-naked and shaking, out of the house ; 
while the Chinaman came in pursuit after her. | 

People were just returning from the mosque, and astonished at 
the sight, they asked, ““ Hi, Sir Chinaman, whatever is the matter ? ” 
The Chinaman answered, “I lost my wife, this woman became lying 
down in the bed. This woman is not a wife for me” (talking broken 
Turki). Then they asked the woman, “ Whose wife were you?” 
and she replied, “I was wife to the young man So-and-So.” Then 
they said, “ And when did you enter this Chinaman’s house 2” 

The hideous old hag said, “ Last night I was in my husband's 
bed, and when I awoke I found myself lying in this Chinaman’s quilt.” 
Then the congregation went with the Chinaman to the house of that 
young man, and when he (the Chinaman) looked, behold his wife was 
there in the house, Then the Chinaman said to the young man, “ Oh 
Sir, I have a wife, you have a wife. You havea wife, she became wife 
tome. You want to give my wife (back) and to take your wife.” But 
the youth answered, “ Hey, Sir Chinaman, do not talk nonsense (or 


slander), What is it that you propose to do? to take my wife in 
exchange for yours |” 


And he in turn snatched up a board, and coming out he drove 
them both away, 


Notes 

1. 3.9949 filthy. 

2. Bley +5 hideous, evil (from 4 pt. ?). 

3. ul wl ge, lit. “a righteous deed”, but usually used in 
Turki for “ doing a good turn ", or “a work of supererogation "’. 

4, 3% honorific plural, 

5. com. In my MSS. this was wro 
The ¢ in Turki is often 
pronunciation. Not only ca 
form of 4. but it is usually 
Muhammad, and 


ngly spelt with a d for ¢. 
almost interchangeable with d in 
n one meet Mehmet as a colloquial 
regarded. 48 another form of the name 


Written Sas; possibly by analogy with Ahmed 
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(often pronounced Ahmet). Both forms of the name are used. Cf. 
Mary Ann and Marian in English. 

6. cig, used for “very” throughout this story, would, 
in speech, probably be replaced by bek (£2). Nihayeti bek is 
often used colloquially for “ extremely ”. 

7. SAS  go'!, lit. “ his bitterness came ” ; the ordinary idiom for 
* become angry ". 

8. One of the commonest Chinese words of abuse. Raquette, 
Eastern Turki Dialect, Sec. 1. 

9. Chinese words. 

10, .A title used only to Chinese, Raq., Bast. Turki Dial., See. 1. 

lL. Sle VE CLL to flop. A rare verb. Properly the causative 
form of 46 Aor to hang down. 

12, « So “you lie down”, with the Chinese ending ze * 
added. And so later throughout the Chinese speeches. This is usual 
in Chinese-Turki. Cf. the very familiar word 03> balangze 
“your child ” (or “ your wife “). 

13. jh o3SS_». Broken Turki. But probably the 2nd pers. 
possessive suffix added to the root, instead of, as properly, to the 
future participle, Le.» for Soy: be for gals, to convey the sense 
of “ you wish to give ”, “ you want to do ©. | 

14, yb LIS. Raq., Grammar, ii, p. 53. See above, Note ls. 
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A certain Bey (i.e. rich man) used to engage three labourers a year. 
And when he had got a farm labourer, he would fatten up an ox; he 
used also to see that the labourer fared very well for the space of one 
month, After that time (one day) the Bey said to the labourer, “ (Come) 
drive out the ox.” “ Very good, Sir,” answered the man and went out. 
The Bey then got ready, and set out too, and after they had travelled 
some way they came to a mountain. Now in this mountain there was 
gold, (but) no one who climbed up the mountain had ever been able 
to get down again. (Lit. any man who climbed . . . had never 
been able. . .) 

The Bey said, “ Now flay this ox.” So the labourer cut its throat 
(or, slit it up?) and flayed the beast. The Bey said, “ Look here, 
there is a tiny piece of the flesh left (sticking to the hide). Take it 
away.” “Very good,” said the labourer, and put his head right 
inside the hide. Then the Bey gave him a kick, and the man dis- 
appeared completely into the hide. 

Thereupon the Bey bound up the opening of the hide, went away 
and waited a short distance off. Presently the eagles came and 
carrying off the hide, flew to the top of the mountain. There they 
pecked a hole in the hide (lit. ate until they opened the hide), and 
the labourer climbed out, Thinking, “I will kill that Bey by (dropping) 
stones (on him),” the labourer hurled down lumps of gold in a most 
violent way (lit. violently threw). But the Bey kept some way away, 
and (only) afterwards came and piled up (the gold), packed it into his 
saddlebags, loaded up his horse, and went home. 

Again a second time he acted in the same fashion. But the (first) 
labourer, with difficulty managing to clamber down from the mountain, 
came back to the city. And when the Bey went a third time to hire 
a labourer, that man changed his appearance and got taken again 
(lit. came again). The Bey doing again as he had before, when 
they arrived (at the mountain) again, he said “ Now flay this ox.” 
So the man said “ Very good ”, and flayed it. Then the Bey said, 
“ Look, there is still a little flesh left inside,” but the man answered, 
“Hi Bey, please have a look yourself and see (that there is not).” 
Then the Bey poked his head into the hide, whereupon the labourer 
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gave him a kick, and he disappeared inside, Then the man tied up the 
opening, and the eagles came and carried off the hide to the top of the 
mountain. And when they had pecked a hole in the hide, the Bey 
clambered out, And saying to himself, “ This labourer had better 
die,” he hurled lumps of gold athim, Then the labourer got hold of the 
Bey’s saddlebags, and gathering it all up, he rode off on the rich man’s 
horse. When he came to the city, the labourer married the Bey's 
wife, and he too became an extremely rich man (lit. very much a 


Bey too). 
Notes 
Sv more usually means “ to build ”. 
From Gules toghramag = to cut across. 
From 3\& tigmag = to insert (or to prick out flowers). 


. Gly. Usual meaning is “to choke”. but here clearly 
means to bind. 


5, \g_» neri—far, corresponding to .¢ » beri—near. 

6. 154 taza, a colloquial word meaning “extremely ”’; used 
to strengthen the meaning of the word it qualifies, e.g. sl \3k taza 
alti = he threw violently, sl 150 taza bat = very rich, or extremely 
OR a man. .sl, pronounced dai in Turki, is user largely as 
a title. 


ne 





7. From ale = izmag = to pile up, stack (wood), 
8. 4.8! in Turki either “ slowly "or gently " or “ softly "’. 
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NOTES ON A GRAMMAR OF THE LANGUAGE OF 

ONGTONG JAVA! 
By H. lax Hocein 

Part I. Phonetic System. 

Part Il. Morphology. 

Panr Ill. Syntax. 

Parr IV. Texts. 

Part ¥V. A Representative Vocabulary. 


f Is the north-east of the Solomon Islands lies a ring of coral islands 

surrounding a lagoon about 100 miles in circumference. The 
nearest land is the northern tip of the island of Ysabel, which is some 
20) miles to the south-west. This group of islands has been variously 
called Ongtong Java, Lord Howe's Group, Leueneuwa, Leva Niua, 
and Lua Niua. The three latter are more or less unsatisfactory 
attempts at writing the native name of the largest island, Luaniua, 
There is no native name for the whole atoll and it is not only misleading 
but also wrong to use Luaniua for the purpose. Lord Howe has 
already given his name to three other Pacific Islands, so that it seems 
best to take the name which Tasman gave and call the atoll Ongtong 
Java. 

These islands are populated by natives with undoubted Polynesian 
affinities. In physical type they show a resemblance to the Samoans 
and their language is a Polynesian dialect, but in other respects 
the culture shows some marked differences from those of the central 
Pacific, The social organization is closely parallelled by that of 
Sikiana, in the south, and by that of the Tasman Islands, the Mortlocks 
and Fead Island (Nuguria) to the north. This organization is not 
characterized by rank, which is so important in Polynesia. 

Ray has already collected the linguistic data from earlier writers 
and published them in the Journal of the Polynesian Society for 1917 
(pp. 98 sqq.). To this paper it is not necessary for me to refer in 
detail, as the information is admittedly fragmentary. In one or two 
places it is quite mcorrect. 

I spent several months at Ongtong Java during 1927 and 1928, 


and the accompanying paper includes some of the results of ethnological - 


research carried out at that time. It was also part of a thesis 
submitted for the degree of Master of Arts in the University of Sydney. 
I have to thank Professor A. R. Radcliffe-Brown of the University 
of Sydney for suggesting the main plan and also for much help in 

1 Part of the Anthropological Research carried out while the author held a Science 
Research Fellowship of the University of Sydney (1027-29). The research waa 
directed by the Australian National Research Council. 
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almost every step in the discussion. Indeed, he is chiefly responsible 
for any value that the paper may have. I also am indebted to my 
friend, Mr. A. H. Pelham, of Teachers’ College, Sydney, and to 
Mr. J. R. ‘Firth, of University College, London, for suggestions and 
criticism. 

There are two tribes on the atoll, the Pelau tribe in the northern 
islands, and the Luaniua tribe in the south. Their language is identical 
in all but a few minor points, e.g. in Pelau “foot” is kapweae; in 
Luaniua it is hapuae, 


PART I 
PHonetic System 

The Ongtong Java language has five vowels which will be repre- 
sented by the symbols a, e, i, 0 and wu. Of these, the a, i, and wu are 
pronounced as in-Italian ; the ¢ and o correspond to the closed ¢ and 0 
of French (as in été and cocher), The sounds may be either long or 
short, but the quantity does not affect the quality of the vowel. 
This must be borne in mind especially with regard to the final a, 
which must never be pronounced like the English indefinite sound 
(as in the last syllable of “ author”). 

The pronunciation of three of the consonants is unalterable, 
mand v, pronounced as in English, and 9. This symbol represents 
the ng of “singer”, and must not be confused with the sounds in 
“finger *’, 

As in other Polynesian dialects, the sounds which in our language 
are represented by 6 and p are normally indistinguishable to the 
native ear, and are used indiscriminately. For the sake of uniformity 
I shall use p throughout. Practically the same applies to the two 
sounds which in English are written as k and g (as in “ great’). 
There is one exeeption to this rule. Whenever one syllable begins with 
the nasal » and the next with the A-g phoneme, it is the g sound only 
which may be used. Again for the sake of uniformity I shall use 
the & symbol, but it must be remembered that the word which I 
shall write layikuku must be pronounced as if it were laviqubeu. 
Sunilarly, dwlayikava must be spoken kulanigava. 

In Polynesian generally we -are familiar with the regular change 
of consonants from one dialect to another. It is therefore no surprise 
to find that the Samoan f is represented in Ongtong Javanese by A, 
80 that alofa has become aloha, The Samoan ¢ is apparently in the 
process of change. For this sound there is no hard and fast rule ; it 
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is perfectly permissible to say kahi or kasi (Samoan tasi) and hoa and 
soa (Samoan soa)! Although it does not preserve uniformity I have 
thought it best to give each word its most common pronunciation. 
Thus, I shall write kahi because one hears it slightly more frequently 
than kasi; similarly, I shall write soa because I heard it more often 
than I did hoa. 

Another typical trait of Polynesian is the almost indiscriminate 
use of land r, I am not quite sure how these sounds are formed 
exactly. I have followed the Hawauan convention and not the 
Maori because in reduplicated syllables, e.g. lelele, kamalilv's, ete., 
it is usual to employ the | sound only. 

The glottal stop takes the place of an extra consonant and is 
written as an apostrophe (pe'a, ‘olalo, ete.). There are in all, then, 
five vowels and eight consonants, though for the sake of convenience 
we are compelled to use one extra symbol, the # as well as the A. 
The following is a complete list — 

i) u 
e€ 0 
: a 

h, the aspirate ; 

k, voiced and unvoiced velar stop ; 

1, partaking of the sounds of both liquids ; 

m, nasal labial stop ; 

7, velar nasal stop ; 

p, voiced and unvoiced labial stop ; 

s, unvoiced, post-dental fricative ; 

v, voiced, bi-labial fricative ; 

* glottal stop. 

These consonants may be arranged in a table, as follows :— 


| Bilab, Av. | Velar. — Glottal. 












1 do not wish to imply that the Ongtong Javanese people came from Samoa 
priginally. Iam merely using Samoan as 4 typical example of a Polynesian dialect. 
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The letters within the brackets Tepresent sounds which are used 
by the natives but do not appear in my phonology because they are 
not distinguished as separate phones, I have included (d) because 
I think that the |, r phone does occasionally approach a d. 

There are no diphthongs and when two vowels are used together 
each has its full value ; ‘ai is a word of two separated elements and 
haeo a word of three. Two consonants can never be used together. 
Almost all syllables are therefore open. However, in quick speech, 
Where the final and the penultimate vowel are the same and the latter 
Is accentuated, the final vowel is completely lost—layist frequently 
becomes lanjis. 

Accentuation generally falls on the penultimate syllable. If the 
word has only two syllables this means that it is the first which is 
stressed. So general is this rule that it is only necessary to indicate 
aecentuation in the exceptions, This is done in the following way— 
avenue (stress on ku). If two words are combined to form a compound 
each will retain its original accentuation. The word maka has the 
normal stress; when it is combined with si, the resulting compound ~ 
is ‘maka-'si, Proper names must be mentioned separately. The 
general rule of penultimate syllable stress still holds provided the 
proper noun has more than two Syllables. If it has only two syllables, 
then it is always the last which is stressed, e.g. mao, pe'i, ho'u, ete." 

Accented a, or an a after a glottal stop, may be changed to o at 
any time, ef. ra‘a may become bo'n * ‘anau, "ono : ‘alalo, ‘olalo, ete. 


PART II 
Morruotogy 


Throughout this paper I shall base my remarks to a great extent 
on what Jespersen has said in his Philosophy of Grammar? 

Of the various mechanisms covered by the word morphology, there 
are some which we can disregard completely because they do not 
occur in Ongtong Javanese, Affixation, internal modification and 
change of stress are never used, 

Of the mechanisms which are found, I pre 
the words with a specialized function, 

* There are no exceptions to this rule and it 


indicate their accentuation in the followin a tex 
® London, 1624. 


will not be necessary therefore to 
ta, 
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Singular, 1st person: ‘ayau, manau,' au,* ‘aia (co-existing alter- 
native forms). 
2nd person : ‘a’oe, ma’oe! (co-existing alternative forms). 
There is no third personal pronoun. Its place is taken by a noun — 
plus the demonstrative particle. - 
inclusive: Aaua, 5 
2nd person “olva (literally, two). 
ne Sr oar 
2nd person ‘okou. 
As in the singular, there is no third personal pronoun. The noun 
plus the particle is used. 


Possession. 


The ordinary personal pronouns serve as possessives also. They 
are placed after the, word they qualify, e.g. ke moena ‘ayau, literally, 
“the mat I”, : must be translated “ my mat ” ; also, 9o moeya ‘okou, a 
literally “the mats you”, must be translated “ your mats”. Two — 74 
special possessive pronouns may be used for parts of the body and 
relatives ?: te . 





how my, Our, 
e.g. kou lima my arm. 
kolima = your arm. 
Nevertheless it is still possible, though searcely usual, to say:——- 


ke lima ‘apou = =my arm. SS 
na lima’olua the arms of the two of you. 
‘oat «= who? ae 
(i)ai whom? ei 


e.g. kamaya ‘a’oe ‘oai ?, literally, “ father you who 2”, which must ie 
be translated, “who is your father ?” -< 


1 Only employed occasionally. 

® Scarcely ever used. . 

2 In songs, where the grammar is always lax, it is possible to use byw with one's” i 
own personal possessions. For example, one of the songs which the winner of acamoe == 
race may sing speaks of bow va'a (va'a = canoe). a” 
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yt kama kakala ‘anau i ai?, literally, “men say I whom?” 
translates “‘ who do they say I am”, 


chia how many ? 
ne where? 
ae ne 


e.g. ya kaina ‘aoe ehia ? literally, “the brother of you how many, 
translates “ how many brothers have you?” 
‘aoe thea where are you ? 


pe he how ? 
ke a what ? 
yen why ? 


‘aoe e aka kea?t What are you laughing at ? 
‘a ‘cee uaka pehe? How do you work ? 
Numerals 


The numerals are also words of specialized function, Used alone 
they Tun as follows — 


l kahi 9 sive 
2 lua 10 senahulu 
3 kolu IL seyahulu ma kahi 
4 ha 20 Kipu lua 
5 lima 21 kipu lua ima kahi 
6 ane 30 hig kolu 
T hiku 100 Awi kalaw 
8 valu 1000 semaka 
also 
one pair siaua 
two pairs theater 


three pairs  kalanaua 
five pairs sehui a 
When these numerals are used adjectivally a particle must be placed 
before them. There are three of these particles -— 
ho used only with kahi. 
| ‘wo co-existing alternative particles, used with all numbers 
é except Auhi, 
e.g. ke yiuhokahi one coconut, 
ya ginko kolu — three coconuts, 
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N.B.—The answer to the question ya piv ehia? (how many 
coconuts ?) is ko kolu or ko ha, etc. The noteworthy fact is that 
the particle must be used. 

With cardinals these same particles are employed. The difference 
in meaning is indicated by the use of the singular particle for nouns 
(ke) instead of the plural (a), 

keahoe kolu — the third day. 
yiahoe kolu three days. 


Particles 


In Ongtong Javanese there are certain stems which are normally 
meaningless to the native if they stand alone. These stems are given 
a function by the addition of a particle. 

(1) Noun Particles—A stem is made into a singular noun by 
having the particle he or ke placed before it. If the stem has more 
than two syllables it is both possible and usual to omit the particle 
altogether. Very occasionally the particle may be omitted with 
words of two syllables. 

he kayi 

ke sani | the cry, a ery. 

ke kakala | | 

kakala | the language, a language. 

Other particles serve to make the stem into a noun of numbers 
other than the singular. 


oat dual particle. 

ya or Ht plural particle. 
e.g. 8a kay two cries. 

ya kana 


oa) oe the cries, cries. 
yi kane | 
The addition of » is all that is required for the plural when a 
noun begins with a without a glottal stop. 
aiku becomes in the plural yarku 
abahea 5 » oo Hakala 
It is not possible to say ya aku or ga akaha, but it is perfectly 
permissible to say yi aiku and yi akaha, Similarly, if the stem begins 
with any other vowel i may be used but not ya. With these other 
vowels (e, i, 0, and u) it is not permitted to add the y simply, 
elemaka (eye) in the plural is 91 elemaka, 
This is the only plural permitted for this and similar stems. 
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Stems beginning with he... if they are used in the singular 
never take the particle, but are used alone, In the dual and plural 
they are normal, e.g. 


hekau a year, the year, 
na hekaw years, the years. 
heheau a thing, the thing. 


yaheheau the things, things. 


(2) Verbal Particles —There are three tenses in Ongtong Javanese, 
the indefinite, the past, and the future. The latter two are only 
used if they are absolutely necessary and generally the indefinite 
tense does duty for them both. These three tenses are indicated 
by three corresponding particles :— 

e ori, the indefinite tense particle. 

'u, the past tense particle. 

a, the future tense particle, 


The first of these particles may always be omitted from the stem 
if it has more than two syllables, e.g. kakala, lelele, etc, 
Let us take the stem o -— 
: s } every tense of the English yerb “to go ”. 
‘uO every past tense of “ to go”, 
ao will go, shall go, 
‘T shall go. 
eZ. ‘apaueo- I went. 
| Tam going, ete, 
‘ayau eo ke aho-la | I went yesterday, 
‘anau ‘uo ke aho-la| I had gone vesterday, etc, 
‘ayaueokaiaa | | 
‘anau ao kaiao | I shall go to-morrow. 
There are three other particles 
se is the negative particle, 
verbal particles, e.g. 
‘ayauseealshha.. do not love . . . 
‘anau se’u aloha . . - I did not love . 
Ai is the volitional particle ; 
ha is the causative particle : 


e.g. ‘ayauhi'ai I wish to eat, Tam hungry. 
ha oki! Make stop |, 


which go with verbs—se, hi and ha. 
and is placed in front of the other 


an exclamation made to a erying child. 
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The following is a complete list of the verbal particles -— 
eori indefinite tense indicator. 
it past Led rt 
a future ri fF 
se negative indicator. 


hi wt : 
Mz } special particles. 

(3) Relational Particles—There are two particles which express 
relations, i and a, The first is used to indicate that the following — 
word is the object, and the second to indicate that the following aa 
word has a possessive force. Neither of these two particles is 
necessary for the expression of the relation and they are frequently 
omitted. Indeed the a is almost never used at all, e.g. | 


‘anau e aloha i'a’oe | 


‘anau e aloha ‘woe i] I love you, 
and 
ke la’au a maakua > | oe 
Ea Lif ani ehcbeus the staff of the priest. 
(4) Demonstrative Particles.— 
net this, these. 


naorla that, those, 

These particles are always put after the noun. They are the only 
ones to be so placed and for convenience I shall use a hyphen with 
them, e.g. 

ke yiti-la 


that coconut. 

ke niu-na 
ke yiu-nei this coconut. 
che en 
YG Tia 

These particles sometimes serve instead of the definite article, 
there being no articles in Ongtong Javanese. 

It will also be remembered that there are no third personal pronouns. 
A noun plus a demonstrative is used instead, e.g. 

kama-la — that man there, he. 
kama-la kakala i‘ayau he told me. 
‘ayau kakala na kama-la I told them. 

(5) Accentuation Particle —As | have written them, it will be found 
that the first syllable of many proper nouns and pronouns of three 
syllables is ‘a or’o, This is really a particle incorporated into the word 

VOL. V. PART IV. os 
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itself. I have already explained that all proper nouns of two syllables 
have the final one stressed, The class of proper nouns and that of 
pronouns with which we are now dealing may be described as words 
of two syllables preceded always by a particle. In such words the 
stress is normal, that is, on the first syllable, e.g. “a'yaw, ‘a'oe, ’o'pu'a, 
‘@sina. My inclusion of the particle as part of the word is justified 
because the two are quite inseparable. 


(6) Other Particles—Jespersen points out that in some languages 
there is no real difference between a preposition and an adverb: 
“down ” in the sentence “ you go down” should not be separated 
from the same word in “ you go down the street”. In Ongtong 
Javanese “down ” in each case will be preceded by the same particle. 

i—the particle placed before all adverbs and prepositions, e.g. 
loko (in), keliu (below), mua (before), ete. If the adverb or noun has 
three or more syllables the particle may be omitted, e.g. 

ke kama i loko ke mou the man in the garden. 
ke kama haele i loko the man goes in. 
and 
ke papa ialuya ke papae the box above the table. 
ke manu’uleleleialuya the bird flew up above. 


The following is a complete list of the particles :— 
Before stems :— 
( ke or he noun, singular (may be omitted in certain cases) ; 
+ 8 noun, dual : 
na or yi noun, plural. 
fee | _verb, indefinite tense (may be omitted in certain cases) ; 
“te verb, past tense ; 


la verb, future tense. 
56 negative particle ; 
hi to wish to ; 

lhe to chuse to, 
flo 


Hho or e| before numbers used adjectivally, 


fa? ! indicates accentuation when used with certain proper 
lo nouns and pronouns. 


"o and @ are interchangeable after glottal stop, vide above, p. 826. 





After stems :— 
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he : ve: = ne RE Sais ee Te a ee 
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i; relational particles. 


tore sign of adverb or preposition. 


-na or -la that, those, 7 
As an example, let us take the stems ‘ai and kakala :-— 


ke "ai 

na "ae 

é ‘at 

"ul ‘ai 

a ai 

ha "an 

se hi ‘at 

ha "a 

ke 'ai-yet 
ke “ai-la 


ke kakala | 


ya kakala 


"uw kakala 
a kakala 
se kakala 
ha kakala 


kakala-la 


food. 
the articles to be eaten, the foods. 
to eat, etc. 
ate, ete. 
will eat, ete. 
to be hungry. 
not to be hungry. 
to cause to eat, 
this food. 
that food. 
language, speech, talk. 
two languages, two speeches. 
languages, speeches. 
to speak, to talk, ete. 


spoke, etc. 

will speak, ete. 
not to speak. 

to want to speak. 
to cause to speak. 


main ends, to intensify and to express frequentative action. 


Intensive. 


that language. | 
Reduplication. | 
Reduplication is common in Ongtong Javanese. It serves two | 


Te run lelele fly 
yoho remain ‘yoyoho sit 
lehu ash ‘ulehulehu cloud 
ule top uluheulu hat 
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It is obvious that in each of these examples there is a connection 
between the two words (a cloud is regarded as a grey thing like ashes). 


Frequentative,— 
aloalo paddle, 
velevele sweep. 


mayumayu to look around for some time and decide finally that 
someone 18 in hiding. 

ScUsents to be caught up by the wind, carried away, then 
brought down again, then carried up again. This 
word is also used of the outrigger of a canoe when 
the force of the breeze is just lifting it in and out 0! 
the water, 

These two uses of reduplication are frequently combined, e.g. 
haki break, Ahakihaki to go on breaking a thing until it is 
in small pieces. 

mayava belly, mayjamayava contemplate, i.e, turn a thing over 10 

one’s belly for a long time. 





: Word Combination 
This mechanism is also common. 
(1) Words may be combined to extend the meaning, €.g. 
maka extremity, lima arm 
maka-lima finger. 
also ta’a canoe,  § kua open sea, hence foreign parts 
va’ a-ha steamer, 
also maka extremity, si coconut meat: 
muanka-si a stick for removing the meat from the coconut. 
| (2) In some types of word combination the second word merely 
het modifies the first, e.g. 
: nd fowl, kayi cry 
th moa-kayi —erying fowl, i.e. rooster, 
Sao also kama man, 4a tomake, makua venerable, senior. 
me, kama ha makua man made senior, headman, 


In sections (1) and (2) the general rule is that the primary always 
stands first in the combination. | 


(3) A few words with an adverbial force may be attached to the 
end of certain words, e.g, 


~mai to me (this word cannot stand alone). 





a , » i 
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-iho “downward ”, normally, but in combinations of 


this sort it generally means, froma place where 
I am not at present, but which is nevertheless , 
connected with me. : 
kakala-mai tell me. 
kapili-mai _ close to me. 


cum bring me. 
haeliho come back from a place where I have been. 
keihe fall down. 


ke va'a-kua haeliho solomoyi the ship will come back from 
the Solomon Islands. i 
In any combination if the first word ends with an a and the dein * 
begins with the same vowel, one of them is elided, e.g. 
heyua place, akaha frigate bird 
heyuakaha place of the frigate birds. 
Order of Words 
1. Adjectives always follow the noun they qualify. (Adjuncts: 
always follow their primary), ¢.g. : 
ke niu e lahi the big coconut ; 
ya piue mea the brightly coloured coconuts ; 
na niu ko kolu three coconuts. 
The exception 1s :— 
kama’i, “many”, which may precede the noun, though not 
necessarily, If it does then the singular particle must be used :— 
kama’i ke yiu = many coconuts. ‘a 
2. Adverbs follow the adjectives they modify, (Subjuncts follow 
their adjunct), e.g. | — 
ke niu e lahi hamali’i literally, “ the coconut biglittle,” trans- 
lates, “the medium sized coconut.” 
3. Adverbs usually, but not always, follow the verb they modify. 
(Subjuncts follow their adnex), ¢.g. 
haele vave go quickly. 
ke manu’ulelealuna — the bird flew upwards. SS 
4, Prepositions are placed between the two words which they link 
together : the “ governed " word always stands after the preposition, = 






e.g. 

ke kama i loko ke va’a = the man in the canoe, 

ke poi i muli ke hale the dog behind the house. 
3 haele i mua ke la'au —_go in front of the tree. 
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PART It 
SYNTAX 
Number,—In Ongtong Javanese only two of the classes of words 
may have number—the pronouns and the nouns. In the latter it is 
indicated by means of the particles. 
heorke singular ; 
se dual ; 
naory plural. 
For a detailed discussion of this see above. 
N.B.—Verbs never have number. 

' Case—How are we to define case? On our definition hangs the 
question as to whether or not there is case in Ongtong Javanese. 
If it is something which can only be expressed by actual modification 
of the word as in Latin, then Ongtong Javanese has no case, I myself 
would definitely agree with this. The concept which in other languages 
is sometimes expressed by case is expressed chiefly by position. 
I explained before that there are relational particles, but it is never 
essential to use either of them and one, the a, is very seldom employed, 
e.g. 

ke moeya ma'o _ literally, “mat Ma’o,” translates ‘“ Ma’o's 
mat ”’. 
ke hale ke si literally, “‘ house copra,” translates “ house of 
copra”’, Le. store. 
ke hale a heku'u the King’s house, 
Precisely the same rules apply to the pronouns except that there are 
two special ones which may be used for relatives and parts of the 


body 

Kou my, our, 
and ke your (singular and plural). 
e.g. koukamaya | | 

kamaya ‘ayax | my father. 

ko lima your arm. 

ne moena ‘okou your mats, 


An oblique object is placed immediately after the word which governs 
it, The particle may or may not be placed before It, @.g. 

kaia ke poi piaka Piaka beats the dog. 

apau haele i pelau 1 

‘ayau haele pelau Tam going to Pelau. 

ke poi i loko he hale the dog in the house, 


Cie me a hy ’ 
= | c 
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The position of the subject is not so definite. If there is no object 
the nominative will always stand first; if it is a pronoun it almost 
invariably stands first ; if it is a noun and there is an object it may or 
may not stand before the verb. In the latter case it is rather more 
frequent to find the verb placed first, e.g. 

‘anau kava ke pow I beat the dog. 

‘u kaia ke poi iaka Piaka beat the dog. 

e kuni ke paipi ke kame ) 

ke kama e kuni ke paipi | 

Gender,—There is no gender in Ongtong Javanese. 

Tense.—'There are three tenses—indefinite, past and future. These 
are indicated by particles :— 

eori indefinite. 
a future. 
ul past. 

Mood and Voice.—There are no moods in Ongtong Javanese. 
What in English is indicated by the imperative mood may be indicated 
by the particle Ja “to make” or “to cause " This is not a true 
imperative. 

After finite verbs where we would in English place an infinitive 
or a participle, Ongtong Javanese uses a noun, ¢.g- 

e oki ke “ai to finish eating. 
e loa ke vaya to know how to spear fish. 

With all nouns of more than two syllables the noun particle may be 
omitted, e.g. 

e oki lelele to finish flying. 
eloa makau _ to know how to fish. 

After verbs of motion, instead of ke, the particle yo is used. This 
may also be omitted before words of more than two syllables, e.g. 

haele no upu to go to drink. 
haele kakala _— to go to talk. 

There are no voices in Ongtong Javanese. 

Adjectives.—Adjectives always follow the noun they qualify, e.g. 

he hine laue a good woman. 
There is no copula in this language, and we might also translate this 
sentence as “the woman is good”. 

It might plausibly be argued that there are no adjectives in Ongtong 
Javanese, e.g. 

he hine e lahi the fat woman ; 
the woman is fat. 


the man lights his pipe. 
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he hinee lahihuhua the fat woman sings ; 
the woman is fat and } is singing ; 
the fat singing woman. 
he hige huhuae kayi the singing woman cries : 
the singing and? crying woman ; 
the woman sings and cries. 
It seems best, nevertheless, to keep the expression adjective, that is, 
according to Jespersen, to regard these words sometimes as subjuncts 
instead of adnexes. 
Adjectives are never compared, If a comparison is necessary a 
circumlocution is used, e.g. | 
‘anau makua, ‘a’oe holil’?i 1 am old, you are young, i.e. I ai 
older than you. 
It is now possible to summarize a part of the syntax according to 
the Jespersen scheme. 


Junction 


(1) The primary always preceeds the adjunct.?. Nouns only may 
be primaries ; adjectives, nouns, and pronouns may be adjuncts, 
e.g. 

ke pamaloe mea the red calico, 
kakala inaniua the language of Luaniua. 
hale-nei this house, 

(2) The subjunct always follows the adjunct. Probably only 
adverbs may be subjunets, e.g. 

ke yiue lahi hamali’i the medium sized coconut, 


Nexus 
(1) If there be only primary and adnex, then the former will 
always precede the latter, e.g. 
‘anau haele I go. 
he hine huhua — the woman sings, 
(2) An adnex generally precedes its subjunct, e.g. 
aloalo hamaloa paddle strongly. 
haele vave vave go very quickly, 
* There is no word for “‘ and" in + 
i peer a niices to this Tule are tho true jpomaasive pionnens : bow and bo, 
which precede the noun, and tume'i (many), which Thay i may not sents it. 


a hale 


Both these second translations convey a different meaning to us, 


Thave ..." and “[ have . . .” except by the context. 


absolute phrase. One was led to expect this from the word system. 


pare. eas mins te Si es > > 
r ca | ae Y we “LF, es c = een oh . To ~, a = 3 
ps Poa ee => T? s 
: a rs ae 
, ‘ Ap ri? 
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(3) Where we have a sentence consisting of subject predicate and _ ii a 
object, the order of words may be either of two ways :— 


(a) predicate + object + subject. (This is rather the more 


common form.) ae a 
OF / ug 
(6) subject + predicate + object, e.g. 
ic ee o ay the man beat the dog. 


(4) An indirect object always precedes a direct object, e.g. 

kakala piaka ke yiu tell Piaka about the coconut. (kakala = tell 
about.) 
Clauses 

There is only the one type of clause in Ongtong Javanese. Further, 
conjunctions are practically never used, so that clauses run on together. 
If two verbs have the same subject it will only be stated once. It 
was pointed out above that the usual word-order is verb, object, 
subject. The most usual word order with two clauses is :— 

verb + object + subject + verb + object 

e.g.: ‘u oki ke ’ai maka haele pela. 

lit.: finished the food Piaka will go to Pelau; ie. When Piaka 
has finished eating he will go to Pelau. 

e kaka ke va'a kama kakala i’anau haele la. 

lit. : carves the canoe the man told me to go there ; ic. The man — 
who is carving the canoe told me to go there. 

The first example might also be translated :— 

Piaka has finished eating and will go to Pelau. 
and the second example :— 

The man carves the canoe and tells me to go there. 


but the Ongtong Javanese does not distinguish between our “ when 


It is, of course, possible to make the word order :-— 

subject + verb + object + verb + object, a 

and it is usual to place the subject before the first verb if the second’ 
is of the English predicative type, e.g. :— ie 

kama *u kaka ke va’a malili the man who carved the canoe 1s ill. 

It will be apparent that there is nothing corresponding to the 


i a 
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The absence of relative pronouns also led one to suspect correctly 
that there would be no adjectival clauses. 


Speech is almost always reported directly, e.g. 
kakala kanaka, olua lu kanaka i o i mo'u. 
said the man, “ We two married people will go to the garden.” 
Other examples of reported speech will be found in the accompanying 
texts. 
Other Notes 
It is impossible to express such ideas as “ a three days’ journey ", 
“in three hours,” ete. in the abstract. They must always be mail» 
concrete, €... 
hacle pelau vaho-nei sViana ke aho e kolu, 
lit. go from Pelau now, Sikiana the third day; i.e, Sikiana 1s 
three days’ journey from Pelau. 
“Three hours’ time” is indicated by pointing to the place in the 
sky where the sun will be after that interval has elapsed, and saying :— 
avea ke la, ete. 
lit. by and by the sun . . . 
i.e. When the sun is there . . . 
Although words exist meaning “ for a long time "’, “ far away,’ ete., 
natives prefer to give a more concrete expression to their thought, 
especially in narrative, e.g. 
haele haele haele vahialoa ¢ ike pe. 
lit. went went went Vahialoa saw Pei. 
i.e. When Vahialoa had gone for a long time he saw Pei. 


PART IV 
Texts 


The following text I have copied exactly from my notebook. It is 

a typical example of a folk tale, The first line is Ongtong Javanese, 
the second a literal translation, and the third an idiomatic translation. 

‘asina he hine. lilio he ’ave kema-ya, 

‘Asmja woman  Lilio brother of her 
_ ‘Asia was a woman and Lilio was her brother. 
‘anau se makino he avana kama-na, 
I not know the consort of him 
I do not know the name of his wife, 
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ya kamali'i kamalili’i he fine, kamalil’i kayaka. 
the children child female child male. 
They had two children, a girl and a boy. 


ke ‘akala *u malama, kakala kanaka, 
the dawn was light said the man 
At daybreak, as soon as it was light, the man said, 


‘olua lu kanaka io i mo'u ke ave ‘ata 
two married people go to the garden sister my 
“We two will go to the garden ; my sister 


i lolost ya kamali’i. ‘olua i mo'u ; 
look after the children. two to the garden 
will look after the children.’ The two went off to the garden ; 


omai; ke hale-la se velevele ; pa kamalilie 
return the house not sweep the children 
they returned ; the house was not swept ; the children 


he'au kaia, i omai i kakala kamaya-la ya hamalii 
thus beat returned said the father of the children 
had been beaten. The father of the children spoke 


CT 


penei, “ na kamali’i kaia a’oe nasa?” =“ apau 
thus the children beat you why I 
in this way, “ Why did you beat the children?" “I 


se hi’ai na'ai; ’anau hi'ai ya kama ‘a’oe.” 

not wish to eat foods I wish to eat the children of you 

do not want food to eat ; I want to devour your children.” 
kakala penei, ““ avea kaiao maua io 1 mo'u ; 

said thus by and by to-morrow we two (excl.) go to the garden 
The father replied, ‘‘ To-morrow my wife and I will go to the garden ; 
a'oe "u kaia ma’oe kamals'i ‘u "ai io maua, 

you killed you child ate go we two 

when you have killed a child and eaten it we will return, 

i omai kamali’i-la ‘a’oe ’u oki ke ‘au, heya / 

return the child you finished eating that 

if you have finished eating the child, good, 

poi 'a'’oe e ‘ai kamali’i kena!” 

you eat child that 

if you eat it, good.” 
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t otho kamalili’i-la oiya ke manava yo ’ai. 

goes the child then the belly to eat 

She began to eat the belly of the child, 

ya wae kaoko ; kena. i haeliho ke ‘ave 

legs remain there returns brother 

The legs remained on one side. Her brother returned 

ke hine-la no ike na vae kaoko, 

of the woman to see the legs remain 

and saw the legs still there, 

t kakala peyei “’a’oe i hamai yo ‘ai 

said thus you come to eat 

He said, “ If you come and eat up 

ya vae-yei t oki haakoa, ‘a ‘oe "tu ae kaia, 

these legs finish completely you not killed 

these legs completely you will not have to be killed, 

‘a 0€ seai, ‘a’oe 'u kaia”. kena, he hine-la 

you not you killed then the woman 

if you do not, you must be killed.” The woman 

ealo ke’ai. iko ka’u i kaia yo make 

is unwilling to eat takes the axe hit dead 

did not wish to eat so he took the axe and hit her till 

kaia dave, yo kayu i kaiao io i mou. 
to kill the sister to bury to-morrow go to the garden [the body. 
she was dead. The next day the parents went to the garden to bury 
kamalili’i 'w yoho a so’ia. { haeliho 4 

the child remained alone came [came 
The remaining child was left alone. (The spirit of the dead woman ) 
yo ‘eli ke lua, i’ eli’eli i keiho 

to dig a pit dig fall 

and dug a pit. When it was dug the child fell 

Kamalili’i-la i loko. i kasusw’imai ¢ aen'e 

child inside wriggle top : 

into it. It wriggled about in order to reach the top. 

ae leva ke gea’e. ko lua-la oiha 

not able to come to the top those two return 

It could not reach the surf ace. The two returned 
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no see the child lie inside the pit dead. 


people went to the reef inhales clam 


the king if he had seen the hawk. He replied, 


“Tid you come here and not see the hawk?” Simusea told him no, 





ke mela *u po, no ana kamali’i-la. 

the darkness night came to call out the child 

when night had come and they called out to the child. 
seai. omaka kamali’i-la e moe i loko ke lua 'u make 


There was no reply. Then they saw the child lying dead in the pit. 


The text below is another typical folk tale :— 

simusea € noho peikahei, henua-nei e make hi ‘at. 

Simusea lived at Peikahei this place died wanting to eat 

Simusea lived at Peikahei. The people of this place (Luaniua) were 
[dying of hunger. 

eo yo’au i kai hamai ke mayo yo ‘ai 

went to swim in the lagoon came a shark to eat 

If they went to swim in the lagoon, a shark came and ate 

ya kama ; otho ke avava miki'ia kina’ohu ; 


them ; if they went to the reef, a giant clam engulfed them ; 

oiho i kua hayikia ke oahaku ; ¢ 0 i mou 

went to the open sea came together the stone went to the garden 

if they went to the open sea the stone crushed them ; if they went to 
[the garden 

kalualumia ke heli. simusea hamai ; hamai vasilia’e 

chased the hawk Simusea came came to ask 

a hawk chased them. Then Simusea came. He came and asked 

heku'u. ““‘a se ike he heli?” i mea'e penei, 

the king you not see the hawk replied thus 


* a'oe hamai se ike ke heli?” i mea’e simusea seat, 
you come not see the hawk replied Simusea no 


i noho a kaiao yo ha’ole ya kamali’i io yo ‘au, 

waited till to-morrow to tell the children to go swimming 

He waited till the next day and then told the children to go swimming 
na kamali’i ealo, ’u haele no “au i kai. 

the children unwilling went to swim in the lagoon [himself 
The children did not wish to so he went to the lagoon and swam 
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ke mano-la ‘u haeliai no ‘at simusea. 

the shark went to eat Simusea 

The shark went off to eat him. 

simusea € ha ke manava, ke manava “u maha 

Simusea cut the belly the belly was cut completely 

Simusea cut its belly, cut it through completely. 

imasie simusea yo ko ke mano, i hapaomai 

stood up Simusea to take the shark brought 

He stood up and took hold of the shark and brought it 

tuka, ¢ huleiho hernua-yei yo maka. I kaiao 

toshore ran down this place to see to-morrow [Next day 

to the shore. The people of the village ran to the beach to see it. 

kaka maka-si i haeliho ke avava. yo miki’ia kina’ohu. 

trimmed a stick went to the reef inhaled the clam (him in. 

he trimmed a stick and went to the reef. The clam tried to suck 

t ko maka-si isi kina ke ‘ohu, i ko i hapaomai i uka, 

took the stick took from its shell the clam took brought ashore 

He took his stick and removed it from its shell; then he brought it 
(ashore. 

i hamai kaiao i ko kiki’e, i haeliho 

came to-morrow took husking stick went 

When the next day came he took a husking-stick and went 

ke oahaku, hayikia ke oahaku ; ha ku kiki’e-ta, 

the stone came together the stone make firm that stick [his stick. 

to where the stones were. They came together but he had made firm 

yo eu i maseu ke oahaku. i noho a kaiao 

shake broke the stone waited till to-morrow 

The stone shook and broke. He waited till the next day 

thaele i mo'u. i hacliaku kina ke heli-la, 

went to the garden went to the mother of the hawk 

and then went to the garden. He went to the hawk’s mother. 

kukunu ya pupu’u, halahi koko’a, he hine-la se ike, 

cook taro passed the door the woman not see [ him. 

She was cooking taro. He passed by the door but she did not see 

t va'aimai i ike ke hine-la. i anaiho “’a’oe ea 

went back saw the woman called out you there 

He went back and she saw him. He called out to her, “ You there. 
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e hamai no maka ko kama.” 1 mea’e 

come to see your son replied! 

I have come to see your son.” The woman replied 

ke hine-la, “'a’oe i mau kau kama-yei?” simusea 

the woman you strong my son Simusea 

“ Are you as strong as my son?” He 

imeae,“ yo”. i haele no goho ke heli-la, 

answered yes went to wait for the hawk 

answered “ Yes”. He went in and waited for the hawk. 
‘uhamai. “ mayumanu kame.” 

came look for a long time and come to the conclusion a man is here 
When it came back it said “ I believe there is a man here". 


i me'ae ke hine-la. “'oai mayumayu kamana ? 

said the woman who think my son 

The woman asked it who did it think was there, 

‘anau la’ia, ‘a'oe hamai yo ‘ai. ‘ayau i kaw aiho 

I alone you come to eat threw outside [outside 

she was alone, let it come and eat. She said she had already thrown 

na ha'a-yiu.” + haela’e ke heli-la yo 'ai ya pupu’u. 

the coconut husks came the hawk to eat the taro 

the coconut husks (i.e. the nuts were ready to eat). The hawk came 
[and ate taro. 

emea'e ke hine-la “*anau haio i meaku 

said the woman I hid 

The woman said “ I have hidden 

‘anau ike kama hamai.” e¢ mea’e ke heli-la, 

I saw man come replied the hawk 

a man I saw come here.” The hawk asked 


‘oat?’ ke heli-la i leiho simusea yo ‘at. 

who the hawk flew down to eat Simusea 

who. The hawk flew down to eat Simusea, 

simusea i leaku, simusea yo ko'o panapaya-ua 
Simusea jumped Simusea perched on the shoulders 
He jumped and secured himself on its shoulders. 

ile ke vat-lani ke heli-la. *u kayi, 

flew to the sky the hawk cried out 

The hawk flew up to the sky. It called out 


, a 
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“i ove ‘anau ouina e mamaoe, ke la e ini 

fly | above faraway, the sun will burn 

“I will fly up and far away till the sun burns 

ma ke polepole.” 1 kayi simusea, “ ke la ¢ ini, 

like iron called out Simusea, the sun burn 

hike iron.” Simusea called, “ Let the sun burn, 
rove ‘a ‘oe e mamao. i kau ma ke polepole.””! 

fly you far off rest on the iron 

you may fly far away and rest upon the hot iron,” 
ko lua-a’u kili ke vai-layi i hakuli 

the two left the sky turned 

The two of them left the sky behind. 

ke heli-la hakaliana i hakeiho i oiho a kapaliheo 

the hawk right over fell down came close to 

The hawk turned over and flew down rapidly close to 


ya la’au-la. i haki’e simusea yonoho kana manava, 

the trees came under Simusea stopped on the belly 

the trees, but Simusea (seeing the trick) climbed on to the belly of the 
[bird and remained there. 

i sae ke anokua ke heli-la, 

staked the back of the hawk 

The back of the hawk was staked instead. 

thu ile hoes aluna, “st ove ‘Et 

pulled out flew again up fly I 

Uninjured it flew up again. “ T will fly 

t ouina i mamao, ke la e ini nei 

go far away the sun will burn thus 

far away and the sun will burn us. Then we will 

i kau ma ke polepole.”’1 kayi simusea 

we will rest on the iron, cried Simusea 

alight on hot iron.” Simusea replied 


“4 ove 'a'oe i owina i mamao ke la ¢ pi get i kau ma ke polepole.”’ 1 
‘u kili i aluna, hamaoha, oiho a kagnlihe 

left above came down went close to 

They left the upper regions and came down. The hawk went close 


* Tam doubtful about the latter part of this sentence. 
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ilalo. haki'e simusea yonoho ke mayava. keiho 
below came under Simusea remained on the belly fell 
to the ground. Again Simusea climbed on to the belly. The hawk 
[came down 
ke anakua ke heli-la yo sae ke la’au i oki 
the back of the hawk staked the tree finish 
and a tree passed clean through its back. 
ke apa’au ke heli-la haki. heku’u, ke heli-la 
the wing of the hawk was broken. the king the hawk 
The wing of the hawk was broken. The king, hearing the hawk 
‘ua make, tana, “* ke lina,” ) “ he mo'u” ? 
dead called aloud “ ke lina" called out again “ ke mo'u” 
was dead, called out, “ Ke lina!" and again “ Ke mo’u!” 
i haele simusea peikahei no yoko 
went Simusea to Peikahei to remain 
Simusea went to Peikahei and lived there 
henua-la. heku'u'u poho henua-yei 
there The king remained here. 
The king remained here. 


PART V 
A Representative VocABULARY 


Above aluna Baby memea 

ade ko’i back (of body) ayakua 

afraid, to be maka'u bad haeo, sa’ino 
afterbirth nua bailer ka 

afternoon ahiahi bail out ka-keliu 

alight on kau bald mole 

all haakoa bamboo makila 

alone so’ a banana huki 

always hamau basket ‘ehe 

angry loke bastard kama~po 

ankle pail bat, flying fox pe'a 

ant loake bear, to 

arm lime (children) Aanau, sopo 
ashes lehu beard kalake (always in 
ask vasilia’e (plural) 


1 ke fiya !—the signal for the men to collect coconuts for drinking. 
* be mo'w /—the signal for the women to set out for the garden to dig taro. 
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beat kaia 
before mies 
behind neal 
belly manava 
below heliu 
big lahi 
bird manu 
black pe'la, uliuli 
blood koko 
boast makili 
boil, bubble up pup 
bone ret 
born, to be hayau, sopo 
borne on the 

wind, tobe  sausaw 
bowl (n.) ‘omeke 
box papa = 
break haki 
break into small 

pleces hakihaki 
breast rm 
breathe meena 
bring TEED 
broom haekahi 
bunch hui 
burn (trans.) — kuyi 
—(intrans,) —vela, ini 
bury kanu 
butterfly pel 
buttocks wel 


Calm (weather) 


* Canoe 
carve 
cemetery 


change (v.) 
chase 
cheek 
chest 


munline 

tad, papau 
kaka 

‘ara 

Pus 
kalualumia 
papeiaha 





Kamali’ 
clean maint 
cloud *ulehulehu 
coconut (when 

no flesh 

inside) wien’ a 
— (when al- 

most 

ripe) mau 
— (when 

ripe) ama'ku 
— (when 

aprout- 

ing) wko 


coconut flower puna 
coconut leaf — lowniu 
coconut leaflets lapa 
coconut meat st 
coconut palm — wine 


coconut shell — wpu, ma'o 
coconut shoot 

(leaf) kilo 
cold semalio 
come haanai 


common (not 
sacred, not 


tapu) kaya 
consort avana 
contemplate  — manamayava 


conversation kakala 
(long —_con- 


versation) kalakala 
cough kale 
COVver Up pili 
crash peau 
crawl kokolo 


crooked pio 
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custom  —> makiala fall down 
cut (open) ha (persons 
— (whittle) sepe and 
— (in pieces) ku things) keiho 
— (persons 
| only) sina 
ee hols fan ili 
a ba ca far off muto 
Ff baie . farewell alohai 
Me mee fat (of animals) momoya 
tag & Saye father kamapa 
- make fell kuaveioki 
dig "eli ee = moins 
dirty ele'ele (literally, foht (with fists) vuhu 
Bri _ “aandy™) _ with 
cine ee | weapons) maka 
(2 Rg ch finger maka-lima 
downwards tho faish ale 
drill (a hole) = meke fire Oe 
drink wap fish (n.) va 
—(v.) (with 
oe at hook and 
earth (as op- Ais a) 
posed to sky) papa foot by 
eat ‘at on 
echo ayn screhead sai 
ege hua forget as 
elbow pu'u-lima =i : alan 
empty pupa’u eae eos 
exchange Keri | : 8 
eye elemaka fronts Be aia 
eyebrow Glukenlelenaks 20 pas: 
evelasl eae full pi, hoyu 
eyelid ulu-elemaka 
eye : Garden mou, Cus 
ghost hamaka’u 
Flat expanse — papa go (of persons, 
fly (n.) lano animals 
— {v.) lelele and 
* face maka things) —haele 
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go (of persons 
only) o, hano 
good koole'a, laue 
green hea 
guard ‘apn 
gum (mouth)  yia-yonihe 
Hair lohul 
— (pubic only) Arau 
hand kukua-lima, lima 
hat ultheulu 
head pohulu 
hear lono 
heart haku-maynava 
heavy mau 
hole hoku 
— (if torn) sase 
hook "att 
hot (of things 
anil 
persons) vel 
—(of persons 
only) ‘0 
house hale 
Inside loka 
ignorant, I am ! 
(I do not 
know !) lokueia 
ill malili, kino-haeo 
image aku 
island moku 
itch avenle 
Jump leaku 
Kick ‘asi 
kill kaia make 
king heku’ u 
know makina 
knee pukili 
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HOGBIN— 
Language kakala 
laugh ‘aka 
lazy maka na nae, &.2. 
maka na nae ke 
makau—lazy 
at fishing. 
leave behind — Auli (prob. applies 
only to a place 
when one 18 
going a 
journey) 
lege vae 
lick hakeo 
light malamea 
light in 
weight mcronen hive 
lightning wila, ‘emo 
lime kala-maine 
lip pupua 
little solela’a 
log la’au 
look at naka 
louse "niu 
love aloha 
Make peyapepa 
man hanaka 
mankind, 
people hama 
many Kame’ 
mat (woven on 
loom) kala, mohuke 
— (woven by 
hand, of 
pandanus 
leaf) HACE TPE 
— (woven by 
hand, of 
coconut 


leaf) kapa’au, ‘apiki 
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micturate mimi 
moon malama 
mosquito name 
— Anopheles = aiini 
mother Eps 
mouth neku 
Nail (finger or 

toe) moi ti 
name inoa 
nasty (taste) mala 
navel uso 
neck we 
night po 
no sect 
nose est 
not se 
now vaho-nei 
oil lo 
old makua (persons 

only) 
ordure kae (always in 
plural) 

outrigger ama 
outside hake 
oven win 


Paddle (n.) hoe 
=A) aloalo 
painful likw, esti 
paint, smear 
with eolour musi 
palm (of hand) alohi-lima 
from dried 


pardon! (ie. I 


did not 

hear !) "iar 
pass by halahi 
peel (v.) ohe 
penis alt 
person kama 
pestle kui 


mere 


calige 
place (n.) henua 
place together 


in upright 

position —hayiki 
platform (seat) papae 
pole, propel a. 

canoe by 

means of ko'o 


presently, in 
the future ave 


priest maakua, alv’i 
protect lolosi 


pudding (taro) pumea 
pull out, pull 
up, uproot = wh 


Quickly vare, alualu 
Rafter oa 
rain (n.) ua 
— {v.) lo-meatle 
rainbow aumaka 
rat iole 
red, brightly 

coloured men 


remain (of per- 

sons) oho 
—(ofthings) kaoko 
remember marnake 








(vegetables) valuvalt 
scraper (shell) asi 


scratch mane 
Bea Water lo-kai 
see ike 
seek uly 
semen st 
sexual inter- 

course oul 
sexual organ (of 

person of 

opposite sex) mea 
shadow neina 
shake (intrans.) eu 
shark ma! Ho 
sharp ‘a 
shave se pe 
shiver nena 
shore uka 
shoulder Pana pana-ua 
shut pil 
shuttle sia 
silence | se le va 
sing huhua 
simple minded, 

mind vale 
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replete gruhu sit nonoho 
reply mea'e sky vai-layi 
retch lives sleep moe 
ting (n.) mor slimy lalali 
rock (v.) kilia slowly hamali’i 
(n.) haku smoke (n.) ahu 
root hie — (v.) umi (tobacco 
rub solo snake ‘aka fonly) 
run le, hulo sneeze prsiola 
anore alo 
Sacred kage sore (n.) puka 
sail (n.) peel spear (fighting) makahi 
sand ‘ele — (fishing) sia 
acTa pe spear fish (v.) vena 


spider velevele 
spine oiloko 
spirit of the 

dead aiku, kipnue 
spit savale 
spray pia 


sprinkle sausau 
stalk (v.) moky 


stand ku 
steal lalae 
stink pulau, munopilo 
stone haku 
stool hua 
stopper poyo 
strait (passage 

between two 

islands }—if 

covered at 

low tide ava 
— if covered 

at high tide 

only avava 
strongly (with 

meaning of 


quickly also) Aamaloa 
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sugar cane 
sunset 
swallow (v.) 
sweep 
sweet 

swell 


swim 


kolo 
la 
la 


la ausulu 
velevele 
malie 
puru 


‘au au 


ko 
auihe 


kakala 


lolog, hokon 


kaka 
monost 


Vo sisde 


ulua 
law 


heheau 


trumpet (shell : 


Casis 

cornuta) 
turtle shell 

ornaments 


Understand 


undo — 
untrue ! 


unwilling, to be 


ae 


Vagina 
vein 
vomit 
vulva 


Water 

water bottle 

— bag to 
carry 

weep, cry out 

wet 

white 

wind 


witchcraft 
Woman 


wound 


Yawn 
year 





_ apa’au 


= 


pu 
eli 


asaya 


veke 
loujukulaue ! 
"elo 

HUE 

po'o 

Tuer 


mike 


vai 


kaikai 
eu 
ee 
makent 


pa'ava 
hahine, hige 
manu’a 
mai pa 
hekau 

70 

ke aho-la 
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A NOTE ON THE “YING TSAO FA SHIH” 
By W. Percevat Yerrs 

NHE vicissitudes suffered by this famous architectural treatise, 
and especially the sources of the splendid re-edition published 
in 1925 were the subject of an earlier article in the Bulletin (Vol. IV, 
Pt. IIT (1927), pp. 473-92). A happy chance throws new light on the 
1925 edition and allows me to add this note to what was said before. 
It is the presence in England of a sixteenth century manuscript copy 
of a part of the Ying tsuo fa shih. If the editors of the 1925 edition 
had had access to this, they would doubtless have turned to it for data 
in their efforts to reconstruct the lost Sung original. At all events, 
the drawings it contains are of great interest to students of Chinese 

decorative design, for reasons to be mentioned presently. 

The fact is well known that the last remaining set of the stupendous 
Y ung-lo ta tien was almost entirely destroyed when the Han-lin College, 
on the north side of the British Legation, was burnt down by the Boxers 
in 1900, This set was the first of two transcripts finished in 1567. The 
three other copies probably perished at the downfall of the Ming 
dynasty. 

According to a recent circular sent out by the National Library 
of Peking, 286 fascicules or volumes ff}, containing 542 chiian, are 
known to have escaped destruction in 1900 and now to be scattered 
over the world. An appeal made by the Library for news of items not 
included in their list will no doubt result in more being reported. 
Several volumes in England, for instance, are not noted in the census, 
and of these three belong to Mr. C. H. Brewitt-Taylor. The 
architectural fragment mentioned above occurs in one of his volumes 
which is devoted to the category of crafts, chiang [ff. It is chtian 
No. 19244 of the great encyclopedia, and consists of 18 folios con- 
taining parts of the thirty-fourth chapter of Ying tsao fa shih. 

The main purpose of this note is to point out that striking differences 
exist between the ornamental designs drawn in the Yung-lo ta tien 
copy and those in the magnificent 1925 edition of the architectural 
treatise. Taking advantage of Mr. Brewitt-Tay lor’s kind permission, 
I have had photographs made of designs for the painted frieze between 
bracketed consoles, These drawings, reproduced here in Figs. | and 3, 
are taken from f, 4 of the Yung-lo fa tien copy, and alongside them 
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Fin. 





1.— Designs to illustrate the Hules for Painted I icvrdee i. which 
are set forth in chan 14 of King taan fa shih, They are reproduced (about two- 
thirds actual size) from the Vung-lo ta tien, as stated in the accompanying note. 
These drawings represent coloured decoration for the Fpaces between two consoles ; 
the upper being suited to the more elaborate kind, the lower to the simpler. To 


be noted is the carcless manner in which the lines from the colour labels are 
drawn, 
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Fic. 2.— Versions of the same designs as those shown in Fig. 1, thus interpreted in 
the 1925 edition of Ying teso fa slik, This edition includes counterparts printed 
in colour, It representa the border of the upper design in four banda, from 
without inwards: leaf green, pale pink, deeper pink and scarlet. The floral part 
af the upper design is in light and dark blues and greens. The border of the 
lower design is coloured from without inwards: dark blue, pale, middle and dark 
leaf green; while the floral part exhibits all three shades of blue, red and green. 
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Fira. 3.—Ti 


‘These, like the designs in Fig. 1, are reproduced from drawings in the Fung-fo 
fa fen, and they are prepared for the same decorative purpose. In common 
with the 1920 edition, the outermost band of the upper design is marked if 
“blue; and it is printed bine in the coloured counterpart of 1925, although 
in the outline drawing of that edition it is marked eb “green (ec. Fig. 4). The 
colour in the third band of the border i | ; labelle 


‘ of in the lower design is labelled — 
instead of — Ti asin the 1920 and 1025 elitions. wait i 
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Fic, 4.—The 1925 interpretation of designs shown in Fig. 3. The contrast ia even 
more marked than that between Figs. 1 and 2. Though the version published 
in the 1920 edition of Ying face fa ahih bas lesa decorative significance than this, 
it keeps more closely to the spirit of Fig. 3. The colour scheme of the upper 
design, as represented in the 1925 edition, is similar to that of the upper design 
in Fig. 2, except that the outermost band of the border is printed dark blue, The 
lower design has « leaf green surround to the border and the three bands within 
it are pale, middle and dark blue, The floral ornament is coloured realistically, 
the petals of the lotus being scarlet gradated to pale pink. 
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appear in Figs. 2 and 4 the corresponding designs as represented on 
f. 6 of chiian 34 in the 1925 edition, The question is which of these 
two versions of the same motive truly represents the original Sung 
design, A point to be noted is that the photo-lithographed facsimile 
published in 1920 gives another variant, and it is more like that of the 
Yung-lo ta tien than that of 1925. The manuscript reproduced in the 
1920 edition is traced to the 1145 printed edition, but it is said to 
have been copied at third hand (see my former article, pp. 474, 
484-5). Judged by comparison with known Sung relies decorated 
with floral designs, the Yung-lo ta tien drawings would appear to 
resemble more closely the style of that period, The set of the gigantic 
encyclopedia, to which this volume belonged, should have been 
executed with due care ; since it was made specially for the Palace at 
Peking. Nevertheless, the illustrations bear evidence of perfunctory 
treatment as regard the colour labels, and the question is whether 
they are to be regarded as trustworthy copies of those in the original 
set of 1407. The source of the latter is not known, so far as I am 
aware ; but probably it was a copy of the 1145 Y, ing tsao fa shih. 

The comparison made here involves a bigger issue than the 
reliability of this latest edition of the sole important treatise on Chinese 
architecture which has survived. It manifests the truth that 
traditional designs suffer change from time to time in accordance 
with varying factors, and that copyists, though aiming at faithful 
imitation, cannot exclude from their work influences of the current 
style and their own personal manneriams. 
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THE ORKHON INSCRIPTIONS 


Being a Translation of Professor Vilhelm Thomsen's 
jinal Danish rendering 
By E. Dentson Ross 

f] bcti two famous monuments known as the Orkhon Inscriptions, 
erected in honour of the two Turkish princes, Kiil-Tegin and his 
brother Bilgi Kagan, though mentioned in Chinese histories, remained f 
forgotten and ignored down to quite recent times. They stand near — 
the Lake Kocho Tsaidam, to the west of the River Orkhon, about 
50 miles north of the monastery of Erdentso (the site of the ancient 
city of Kara Korum), and about 25 miles to the north-west of the 
ruins of the capital of the Uighurs, Kara-Balgassun. They are two 
‘great square monoliths, which originally reposed in two sockets, 
Both these sockets are still in their original position, but the monuments 
have been thrown down, with the result that Monument II is in four 
pieces. They contain long Turkish inscriptions in Runic characters 
on three sides, and on one side (the western) the inscription is in 
Chinese. The Chinese inscriptions are very beautifully cut ; the Runic 
inscriptions, which are also probably the work of the Chinese stone- 
cutters, are less elegant. It may be mentioned that the Chinese — 

inscriptions differ entirely in their contents from the Turkish. 

In 1896 the late Vilhelm Thomsen, of Copenhagen, published his 
first decipherment and translation into French! of these Runie 
inscriptions, which are of the greatest historical importance for the 
early history of the Turks. In 1922, in the third volume of his collected 
essays,” he published an entirely new translation into Danish of 
these inscriptions, his researches in the interval having thrown a great 
deal of new light, both linguistic and historical, on the interpretation 
of these texts. 

No rendering of these famous inscriptions has hitherto appeared in 
English, although a full translation was published by H. H. Schaeder 
in the ZDMG., Neue Folge, Bd. iii, 1924. I thought it would be 
of interest to readers of our Bulletin to know what were the contents 
of these remarkable monuments, erected respectively in a.p. 732 
and 735. Professor Thomsen also published at the same time a 
new translation of the Tonyukuk inscription found near the other 
two, and of this I hope to publish an English version in a future 
number, 


1 Jnecriptiona de [Orkhon, Helsingfors, 1806, 
® Samlede Afhandlinger, vol. iii, Copenhagen, 1922, 
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TRANSLATION OF Monuments I anp II (1) 
South side of Monument I (I S) = North side of Monument II (II N) 


I, the God-like, Heaven-bred Turkish Wise [Bilgi] Kagan, I 
have mounted my throne (7). Hear from the beginning to the end 
of my words, first and foremost Ye my younger brothers, my brother's 
and my sister's sons (?) and my young princes, and then all Ye my 
kindred and my people, Ye Shadapit-begs on the right, Ye Tarkans 
and Buyruk-begs on the left, Otuz—{“ Thirty "—] (Tartars? . . .) 
begs and peoples of the Tokuz—{“ Nine "—] Oguzes! Harken well 
to these my words, give close heed to them! Towards the East, 
towards the sun’s rising, towards the South, towards the mid-day, 
towards the West, towards the sun's setting, towards the North, 
towards the mid-night—let al] peoples within this [circle] listen to 
me; 80 far around have I disposed all the peoples. So long as the 
Turkish kagan rules in the forest of Mount Otiikin without the 
wickedness of to-day the kingdom suffers no j[]. To the East I have 
made campaigns as far as the Shantung plain, and almost reached the 
sea; to the South I have made campaigns as far as Tokuz-Ersin (*) 
and almost reached Tibet; to the West I have made campaigns 
beyond Yenchii-iigiiz [“ The Pearl River") as far as Timir-kapig 
[“ The Iron Gate "]; to the North I have made campaigns as far as 
the land of the Yer-Bayirku’s. To all these lands have I led [the Turks]. 
The forest of Mount Otikiin has no [foreign] overlord ; the forest 
of Mount Otiikiin is the place wherefrom the kingdom is held together. 
While I have ruled here, I have become reconciled with the Chinese 
people. The Chinese people, who give in abundance gold, silver, 
millet (?), and silk (2), have always used ingratiating words and have 
at their disposal enervating riches. While ensnaring them with their 
ingratiating talk and enervating riches, they have drawn the far- 
dwelling peoples nearer to themselves. But after settlin 


g down near 
them these have come to see 


their cunning. The good and shrewd 
men, the good and stout men, however, they have not shaken - and 
even if a man have fallen away from [us], they have not succeeded 
in leading astray the sober ones within his kindred or his people. 
But by letting yourselves he snared by their ingratiating talk and 
enervating riches, many of you, Turkish folk, have gone to destruction. 
When some among you, Turkish folk, said : “ I will settle in the South, 
but not in the forest of Mount Chugay, but in the plain,” then the 
wicked men encouraged this party among you, Turkish follc, in this 
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wise : “ When they are far away they give bad gifts: when they are 
near they give good gifts.” Thus did they urge them on. The foolish 
persons were taken by these words, and went down to their neighbour- 
hood, whereby many among you have come to destruction. “ If thou 
then go forth to that land, O Turkish nation, thou wilt come to 
destruction: but if thou stay in the land of Otiikiin, and send out 
caravans, thou wilt never suffer any need. If thou stay on in the 
mountain forest of Otiikiin, thou shalt ever hold an everlasting 
kingdom, © Turkish nation, and thou shalt be full-fed. When thou 
art hungry, thou dost not remember what fullness is ; but once thou 
art full-fed, thou hast no thought of what hunger is.” Without giving 
heed to the words of your kagan, of him who, thanks to those of like 
mind among you, has set you on your feet—ye have wandered forth 
from place to place, and ye have all there languished and suffered 
need. Those among you that have stayed behind there have all had 
to go on from place to place, to life or death. Under the will of Heaven, 
and for that it was my high calling, I became kagan. After having 
become kagan I gathered together the whole luckless people; the 
poor people I have made rich, the people small in numbers I have 
made a numerous one. Or is there, perhaps, any untruth in these 
my words? Turkish begs and peoples, harken unto this! How 
thou, 0 Turkish people, hast preserved the kingdom (through being 
obedient ?), I have here written down: how thou hast been divided 
up, When thou wast faithless, | have here set forth. All that I had to 
say to you I have written down on this memorial stone [literally, the 
everlasting stone]. Having obeyed this, ye Turkish peoples and begs 
now living, ye begs that up to now have been obedient to the throne, 
could you indeed wish to be found wanting ? (2) 
I (have had) the memorial stone (hewn ?). From the Chinese 
Emperor I have had artists to come, and have set them to work. 
My request has not been refused (7). They have sent the Chinese 
Emperor's court painters. I have bidden them set up a separate 
[or excelling ?] hall, and inside and out I have had them to make 
various (?) [remarkable ?] paintings. I have had the stone hewn ; 
that which lay in my heart to utter I have (had written . .). 
Understand to see [: to read ?] this (. . . 1?) all as far as the suns 
and subjects of the Ten Arrows.’ I have had the memorial stone 
hewn. For those of you (?) who might have been withdrawing [into 
' It is interesting to note that the combination wag which Thomsen following 
Radloff originally read as wang = beloved, he now reads as on og of the Ten Arrows. 
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winter camp ?], or from barren (!) places striving towards grazing- 
ground, I have had this memorial stone hewn in a barren (!) place, 
and have written this. When ye see it, then know so much: this 
stone I have (. . . .). He that has written this inscription is his 
sister's son (?) Yolig Tegin. 


The East Side (I and II E) 
(3) When the blue sky above and the dark earth below were made, 


then were made between them both the sons of men. Over the sons 
of men set themselves [as rulers] my forbears Bumin kagan and Istami 
kagan, and having set themselves [as rulers] they governed and kept 
in order the Turkish peoples’ kingdoms and polity. All [the peoples 
in] the four quarters of the world were foes to them; but they waged 
wars against them and overcame all the peoples in the four quarters of 
the world, made them keep the peace and bow their head and bend their 
knee. Towards the East they made them settle as far as the mountain 
forest of Kadirkan, to the West as far as Timir-kapig | : “The Iron 
Gate”). Over so great a distance did they rule between [these] two 
[extremes], bringing order to the “ blue ” Turks [kok Tiirk], who were 
without lord and without any tribal [organization]. They were wise 
kagans, they were stout-hearted ; also their buyruk’s [ : high officials] 
were wise, were stout-hearted. Both begs and peoples were united. 
Therefore were they able to govern so great a realm, to bring order 
into the political body. According as their fate was laid down so they 
died. To witness the funeral and take part in the mourning there 
came from the East, from the sun's rising, the far-off Bokli (?}—nation, 
the Chinese, the Tibetans, Apar(?), Apurum (?), the Kirghiz, the 
Uch—{ : “ Three "—] Kurikans, the Otuz—(“ Thirty "—) Tatars, 
the Kitays, Tatabi—so many nations came to take part in the 
mourning and funeral. Such illustrious kagans they were. After them 
their younger brothers became kagans, and their sons became kagans ; 
but the younger brothers were now not like their elder brothers, the 
sons were not like their fathers. It was incapable kagans that mounted 
the throne, it was bad kagans ; their buyruks were likewise incapable 
and they were bad, Because of want of harmon y between the begs and 
the people, and because of the Chinese people's cunning and craft and 
its intrigues, and because the younger and the elder brothers chose to 
take counsel against one another and bring discord between begs and 
people, they brought the old realm of the Turkish people to dissolution, 
anc brought destruction on its lawful kagans. The sons of the nobles 
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became the bondsmen of the Chinese people, their unsullied daughters 
became its slaves. The Turkish begs gave up their Turkish names [or 
titles 7], and bearing the Chimese names [titles 7] of Chinese begs they 
obeyed the Chinese Emperor, and served him during fifty years. 
For him they waged war in the East towards the sun's rising, a8 far as 
Bokli kagan, in the West they made expeditions as far as Tamur- 
kapig (‘‘ The Iron Gate"); for the Chinese Emperor they conquered 
kingdoms and power. The whole of the common Turkish people said 
thus: “I have been a nation that had its own kingdom; where is 
now my kingdom ? For whom do I win the kingdoms?” said they. 
“ T have been a people that had its own kagan ; where is my kagan ! 
Which kegan is it I serve ?” they said. Speaking in this wise they rose 
up against the Chinese Emperor; but as they, having risen up, had 
not been able to put themselves in order and take proper thought, 
they once more submitted. All these were [not only] not minded 
to give [us] help, but [even] said: “‘ Let us [rather] slay the Turkish 
people and root it out”; but they went [themselves] to meet 
destruction. But the Turks’ Heaven above, and the Turks holy 
Yer-sub did as follows: to the end that the Turkish people should 
not perish but that it should [again] become a people, they raised up 
my father Elterish kagan and my mother Elbilga katun, supporting 
them from the heights of Heaven. My father the kagan went forth 
with seventeen men, When they heard the tidings that he was going 
forth outside [China], they that were in the towns went out, and they 
that were on the mountains came down from them, and when they 
gathered together they were seventy men. As Heaven gave them 
strength, my father, the kagan'’s army was as wolves, and their foes 
as sheep. Making marches East and West, he gathered people and 
brought them together, and there came to be in all seven hundred 
men, When there had come to be seven hundred men he set the people 
in order in consonance with my forefathers’ institutions, the people 
that had lost its realms and its kagan, the people that had become 
thralls and slave-women, the people whose Turkish institutions had 
heen broken up, and he put heart into them. He now brought order 
into the Télish peoples and the Tardush peoples, and gave them a 
yabgu and a shad, To the south the Chinese people was our foe, to 
the North Baz kagan and the people of the Tokuz [“ Nine ”] Oguz’s 
were our foes; Kirghiz, kurikans, Otuz [“ Thirty] Tatars, Kitays 
and Tatabis—they were all hostile to us; (with) all these (had) 
my father the kagan (to fight’), Forty-seven times he went 
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campaigning, and fought in twenty fights. By the will of Heaven we 

took from them that had a kingdom their kingdom, and them that 

had a kagan we robbed of their kagan ; he made the foes to keep the 

peace, and made them bow their head and bend their knee. After 

TE 16 having won so great a kingdom and such great power he died. Instead 
of my father the kagan we raised up Baz kagan as first balbal. (4)! 

So my father's brother the kagan took over the government. Having 
mounted the throne, my father’s brother the kagan organized anew 

1E17 the Turkish people, and set it on its feet : the poor he made rich, those 
that were few he made many. When my father’s brother the kagan 

had mounted the throne I myself became shad over the Tardush 
people (5). Together with my father’s brother the kagan I took the 

field eastwards as far as the Green River (yas! digiiz] and the Shantung 

plain ; westwards we made campaigns as far as Tamir-kapig ; as far 

1k 18 as the Kirghiz land beyond Kigmiin we made campaigns. Altogether 
we made twenty-five campaigns and fought thirteen times, From 

them that had a kingdom we took away their kingdom; them that 

had a kagan we robbed of their kagan ; we made them bend their 

ITE 16 knee and bow their head, The Tiirgish kagan was of my Turks, my 
TE10 people. Because of his foolishness, and because he was filled with 
deceit towards us he was slain and his buyruks and begs were slain. 

The people of the Ten Arrows suffered evil. So that the land governed 

by our forbears should not be without a lord, we set in order the 

people that was small in numbers (for: the Az people 7] (... . ) 

IE2 who was Bar's beg ; we gave him here the title of kagan, and gave 
11 E17 him the princess my younger sister to wed, But they were faithless, 
the kagan was slain, and the people became thralls and slave-women. 

So that the land Kégmin should not: be left without a lord, we came, 
after setting Az-og (?) the Kirghiz people in order, and fought, but 
we gave them (their independence ') back again. So far as the other 
side of the mountain forest of Kadirkan in the East, we let the people 
dwell, and organized it; so far as Kangii-tarman in the West we let 
E18 the Turkish people dwell, and organized it. At that time the slaves 
themselves had slaves, the slave-women themselves had slave-women ; 

the younger brother knew nought of the elder brother, the sons knew 
nought of their father. So great was the kingdom and the dominion 

ME 19 which we had won and organized. But, Turkish and Oguz begs and 
* It was a custom of the Turks to set up stones 

cach stone representing an enemy he had alain d 
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people, hearken to this! Did not Heaven above fall down, or the 
earth below open, who could then have destroyed thy kingdom and 
thy might? Turkish peoples! Tremblé and go into thyself! It is 
thou thyself that has been deceitful and acted cravenly towards thy 
wise kagan, who through thy obedience had raised thee up, and 
brought thee to thy goodly realm, which had been free and independent. 
Whence came, indeed, armoured men and split thee up? Whence, 


_ indeed, came lance-bearing men and dragged thee away ! Thou people 
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from the holy Otiikan mountain-forest, it was thou thyself that went 
forth! Some of you went eastwards, others of you went westwards ; 
but in those lands whither ye went ye attained only to this, that your 
blood flowed in streams and your bones lay like mountains. Your 
nobles’ sons became thralls, your unsullied daughters became slave- 
women. Through your foolishness and cowardice my father’s brother 
the kagan found his death. As the first one I had the Kirghiz kagan 
raised to be balbal. Heaven, which, so that the name and fame of 
the Turkish people should not perish, had raised up my father the kagan 
and my mother the katun, Heaven, which had given them the 
kingdom—this same Heaven, so that the name and fame of the 
Turkish people should not perish, has now appointed me as kagan. 
I did not become a ruler over a flourishing (?) people ; I became the 
ruler of a people which within was without food and outside was 
without clothing, a wretched and weak people. Together with my 
younger brother Kiil tegin did I deal with this. So that the people's 
name and fame won by my father and my father's brother might not 
perish, for the sake of the Turkish people, I have not slept by night, 
and by day not found rest. Together with my younger brother Kil 
tegin, and with the two shads I have toiled unto death. By so toiling 
I have brought the peoples to not being as fire and water [ : disunited] 
(After I had mounted the throne as kagan ?) those peoples that had 
gone forth far around came back, dying, without horses, and without 
clothing. That I might set the people up I (undertook) twelve 
(expeditions) with great armies, northwards against the Oguz people, 
to the East against the Kitay and Tatabi peoples, to the South against 
the Chinese, and I fought ( . times), By the will of Heaven, and 
because I was greatly deserving and it so brought it about, I brought 
the dying people back to life ; for the naked people I found clothing, 
the poor people I made rich, the scanty people I made numerous. I 
have made the other, which has a kingdom and a kagan, to stand 
higher, All the peoples in the four quarters of the world I have brought 
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to keeping the peace and making an end of hostilities ; they all have 
obeyed me (6), and serve me. After having done so much for the 
power of the kingdom, my brother Kiil tegin died by the decree of 
fate. At my father the kagan’s death my brother Kiil tegin was (left 
behind at the age of) seven years. (At ten years of age ?) my brother 
Kiil tegin was given a man’s name [ : was received among the grown 
up], to the happiness of my mother the katun, who is like Umay.' 
At the age of sixteen he accomplished as follows for my father's 
brother, the kagan’s kingdom and power ; we made a campaign against 
Alti [“ Six "] Chub (7) and the Sogds and defeated them. The Chinese 
Ong tutuk (came with an army of) fif(-ty thousand and we fought). 
Kil tegin attacked at the run with the footmen, and took by force 
of arms the tutuk with spearmen prisoners, and brought them armed 
to the kagan. That army we destroyed there. When he was twenty- 
one years old we fought with Chacha siingiin. First (he attacked 
riding on) Tadik (?) chur's grey (horse ; this horse) was killed there. 
The second time he attacked, riding on Ishbara Yamtar's grey horse ; 
this horse was killed there. The third time he attacked riding on 
Yaginsilig beg's brown horse Kidimlig; this horse was killed there. 
His armour and his moon-diamond (ornament) they hit with more 
than 100 arrows, but not one hurt the [armour-?) plates or his head 
(. . .. . ) their [? his 1] attack ye all remember, Turkish begs. 
That army we there destroyed, Thereafter the Yer-Bayirkus under 
Ulug- [“ great'”] erkin became our foes. We hewed them up and 
defeated them by Lake Tiirgi-yargun, Ulug-erkin fled with but a few 
men, When Kiil tegin was (26) years old we made a campaign against 
the Kirghiz, Making ourselves a way through the snow that lay a 
lance’s depth, we marched up over Kégmiin mountain-forest and fell 
on the Kirghiz people as they slept. Kiil tegin attacked at a run, 
riding on Bayir-ku’s white stallion, One man he shot with an arrow, 
two men he pierced through, one after the other. In this attack he 
broke the leg of Bayir-ku’s white stallion. The Kirghiz kagan we slew, 
and took realm, In the same year we marched against the 
Tiirgishes up over the Altun mountain-forest, and crossing over the 
River Irtish. The Tiirgish folk we fell upon as they slept. The Tiirgish 
kagan’s army came up by Bolchu like fire and storm, and we fought. 
Kiil tegin attacked riding on the grey horse Bashgu. The grey horse 
Bashgu(..... . .). On the way back from there the Tiirgish 
kagan’s buyruks took the Az [people's] tutuk a prisoner. Then we 
* A children's deity. 
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slew the kagan, and took over his kingdom. The whole of the common 
Tiirgish people submitted, This people (.... . ). To organize 
the Sogd people we went over Yenchii-iigiiz as far as Tamur-kapig. 
Afterwards the Tiirgish common people revolted, and went off towards 
Kiingiiras. Our army had neither horses nor supplies at the resting- 
places; they were evil peoples (. . . . .). They were brave men 
that had attacked us, In despair under such conditions we sent out 
Kiil tegin with a few men to come up with them. They gave a great 
fight. He attacked, riding on his white horse Alpshalchi. There he 
slew and conquered the Tiirgish common people. As he withdrew 
rat eee 
North Side (N) 

(. .) he fought with (.) and with Koshu tutuk, and slew all his 
men. Their tents and goods he took all home without leaving anything. 
When Kiil tegin was 27 years old, the Karluk people, which at that 
time was free and independent, came to a war with us. We fought 
by the holy spring [or mountain-top; literally “head "] Tamag. 
Kiil tegin was, when this battle took place, JO years old. He attacked 
at a run, riding on his white horse Alpshalchi, Two men he pierced 
through one after the other. The Karluks we slew and overcame. The 
Az people came to war with us. We fought by Lake Kara (?)-kol. 
Kiil tegin was then 31 years old, Riding on his white horse Alpshalchi 
he attacked at a run. He took prisoner the eltibir of the Az people 
and annihilated there the Az people. As the kingdom of my father's 
brother the kagan had become rebellious and the people had taken a 
hatred (2) to him, we fought with the Izgil people. Riding on his white 
horse Alpshalchi, Kiil tegin made his attack at the run. This horse 
fell dead there. The Izgil people was destroyed. The Tokuz-Oguz 
people was my own people. As Heaven and Earth were in a turmoil 
they rose against us. Within one year we fought five times, First 
we fought at [the town of] Togu-balik. Kil tegin attacked at a run, 
riding on his white Azman. Six men he transfixed with his lance, 
a seventh man he cut down in the hand-to-hand fight of the armies. 
The second time we fought with the Adiz at Kushlagak. While Kiil 
tegin attacked at a gallop, riding on his brown Az, he transfixed one 
man, nine men he hewed down in the turmoil of the fight (7). The 
Adiz people was destroyed there. The third time we fought with the 
Oguz people at Bo(. . . - -). Kiil tegin attacked, riding on the white 
Azman, and transfixed [foes with the lance]. We overcame their army 
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and brought their people to submission. The fourth time we fought 
at Chushbashi. The Turkish people was rebellious and nigh to being 
craven. After Kiil tegin had scattered (?) their army which had come 
first, we surrounded and slew, at Tonga tegin’s funeral, the alpagus 
of the Tongra of one kindred and (?) ten men. The fifth time we fought 
with the Oguz at Azginti-kadaz (7) Kiil tegin attacked riding on his 
black-brown Az. Two men he transfixed (. . .). This army was there 
slain. After wintering in [the stronghold of] Maga- [or Amga-] kurgan 
we set forth in the spring with an army against the Oguz; Kiil tegin 
Wwe sent off to bear the orders home (?). The hostile Oguz fell on the 
camp, Kiil tegin transfixed nine men among them, riding on his 
white Ogsiz [= “‘ the motherless "], and did not yield the camp. My 
mother the katun, along with my stepmothers, my aunts, and elder 
sisters, my daughters-in-law, my princesses—all of those’ that were 
left alive, would have become slave-women, and those of you that were 
slain would have been left lying in the camp or on the road. If Kiil 
tegin had not been there, it would have been all over with you all. 
Now my brother Kiil tegin is dead. I have myself mourned, My eyes, 
though seeing, have become as blinded : my thoughts, though conscious, 
have become as without consciousness, I have myself mourned. 
But the sons of men are all born to die, so soon as Heaven ordains the 
time. Thus did I mourn, with the tears coming from the eye, and 
wailing from the heart, I have mourned ever and again ; deeply have 
I mourned. I thought that the two shads, my younger brothers and 
brothers’ sons, my sons, my hegs and my people would weep till their 
eyes grew sick. To take part at the funeral and mourning Udar Sangiin 
came from the Kitay and Tatabi peoples. From the Chinese Emperor 
came Ishtyi and (!) Liking. They brought in immeasurable quantity 
precious things, gold and silver [to the value of] a tiimiin [= 10,000). 
From the Tibetan kagan came a héliin From the peoples of the Sogds, 
Persians(?), and Bukhara tribes, dwelling in the West, towards the 
sun's setting came Ning [? or Naik ‘] siingiin and Ogul tarkan, From 
the Ten Arrows and my son (? son-in-law or: from my sons, the 
Ten Arrows, and] the Tiirgish kagan came Makarach, the keeper of 
the seal, and Oguz Bilga, the keeper of the seal. From the Kirghiz 
kagan came Tardush Inanchu chur. To build the hall, carry out the 


‘ It is interesting to note the Turkish transcription of the Tibetan word Non— 
pointing to the pronunciation of the initial “ b" which has onh orthogra raphical 
value to-day {= lon-po, an officia)), = saa fi saris 
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works of art [the paintings ?] and the inscribed stone there came the 
Chinese Emperor's Chikans and Chang Sangiin. 


On the Face between the North and the East Side (I N E) 

Kil tegin died in the year “sheep” [751] the seventh [day]. 
In the ninth month, the 27th we held the funeral. His hall, the works 
of art [the paintings ?] and the inscribed stone—all we dedicated in 
the year “ape”, the 7th month, the 27th [= 21 August 732], Kil 
tegim died im his 47th year. (. . . . .) All these artists were sent 
for by the toyguns (sic) and the eltabirs. 


On the Face between the South and the East Side (I 8 E) 

He that has written [: composed] this inscription is I, Kil 
tegin’s sister's son (7), Yolig tegin, who have written it. Tarrying here 
for twenty days, I have written all on this stone and these walls. 
Ye showed always a greater care than the others (!) for your princes 
and your tayguns. Now are ye dead. [Be in ?] Heaven just as [ye 
were then] amongst the living. 


On the Face between the South and the West Side (IS W) 

The toyguns (?) that saw to (?) Kiil tegin’s gold, silver, precious 
things, belongings, and 400 stud-horses (. . .) My lord the tegin 
(.) up to Heaven(. . . . . .). The stone I, Yollig [sic] tegin, have 

On the West Side to the Right of the Chinese Inseription ([ W) 

(1) Inantchu apa” yargan tarkan is my name. The (Tur-) kish 
begs and the Turkish (people) (2) witnessed from the enclosure the 
funeral. Because of my brother Kiil tegin’s (merits) and because he 
has served my kingdom, I, the Turkish Bilgi kagan have taken my 
place in the middle that was kept for me to keep watch over my brother 
Kiil tegin. 


Notes 

(1) The gaps in the inscription are shown by ( ), with a greater 
or a smaller number of dots or strokes, or attempts to fill in the missing 
matter conjecturally. In between [| are put words which are 
inserted in the translation for the sake of making it clearer by 
explanations and the like. In general in giving Turkish words and 
names I do not usually distinguish the sounds gq, j, at the back of the 
tongue from k, g, or from i; ch I use as in English = c(tsh); sh =. 
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(2) (From here IT goes on thus): As far around as (my father) 
the kagan and my father’s brother the kagan after having mounted 
the throne had ordered (and organized) the peoples in the four quarters 
of the world, (just as far around) have I myself by the favour oi 
Heaven, after having mounted the throne, ordered and organized 
the peoples (. . . .). To the Tiirgish kagan with very great 
magnificence I sent (the princess) my daughter in marriage. The 
daughter of the Tir (gish kagan) I gave with very great magnifi- 
cence to My son in marriage, (The princess) my younger sister 
I sent (with very) great magnificence (to the Kirgiz (?) kagan) in 
marriage. (. . . . the peoples in the) four (quarters of the world 
I have brought into peace), to bow (their head) and bend their knee. 
By the blessing of Heaven above, and the earth below (I have led) 
my people, whom none [before] had seen with their eyes or heard of 
with their ears, to the (lands lying ?) forwards, towards the up (rising) 
of the sun, to the right, towards the middle of the day, backwards, 
(towards) the sun's (setting, to the left towards the middle of the 
night ?). I have won for my Turks, my people, their (yellow gold 
and) white silver, silk-stuff, and millet (7), riding-horses and stallions, 
black sables, and blue squirrels: I have brought it about that (my 
people) can live without cares. (. . . . So that thou dost not part 
thyself) from this thy kagan, from these thy begs, from (this) thy 
(land), O Turkish nation, then will it be well with thee, thou shalt 
come home again and not have any cares. (. . .) From the Chinese 
Emperor I had artists (to come, My) request has not been refused (7) 
Court artists have been sent. I have made them build a separate 
(? or excelling ?) hall and inside and outside I have (bidden them make) 
various (7 excelling ?) paintings (. . .), Understand to see [: read] 
this [all] as far as the Ten Arrows’ sons and subjects. The memorial 
Stone (. . . .) 


_ (#) (IU has in front of this): 1, the godlike Turkish Wise [ Bilgi) 
kagan appointed by Heaven, these are my words ; When my father the 
Wise [Bilgii] (kagan had come into the rule,. . . were rejoiced and 
glad) the illustrious begs and peoples of the Tokuz—{“ nine | Oguz's 
s+ +s +a... (4) Now that my father the kagan is dead (1 
anyee lf im accordance with) the Turkish Heaven's (and the Turkish, 
holy Yer-sub’s will?) come into the government of (this kingdom) 


2 as kagan. After I had come into the government the Turkish begs 


and peoples jig glad and rejoiced, who had been in sorrow as though 
they must die, and looked upwards with quieted (7) eyes, After 
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myself mounting the throne I have given out so many important 
laws (for the peoples) in the four quarters of the world(. . . - - - - ). 

(4) (In the parallel place in II is here inserted :) When my father 
the kagan died, I myself was left behind at an age of eight years. 

(5) (Instead of the last clause IT has :)(I served) myself (my 
father’s brother the kagan, so long as I ?) was tegin ; (by the will of 
Heaven) I was at fourteen years old appointed shad over the Tardush 
people. 

(6) (From here II goes on as follows :) At the age of seventeen 
I made a campaign against Tangut. The Tangut people I destroyed ; 
their young men and households, their horses and belongings I took 
away from there. At 18 years old I made a campaign against Alta— 
[six] Chub (?) and the Sogds and defeated them. The Chinese 
Ong tutuk came with an army of 50,000; I fought at Iduk-Bash 
[“ The holy spring ” or “ mountain-top ] and I destroyed there this 
army, At 20 years old I made a campaign against the Bashmil people 
and its Iduk-kut, since they did not send caravans [with tribute], 
Ears ) I made them submit again, and all together come to us. 
At 22 I made a campaign against the Chinese; I fought against 
Chacha singin and (his army of) 80,000 men ; I destroyed his army 
there. At 26 the Chik people together with the Kirghiz became our 
enemies; I made a campaign over the river Kem against Chik, | 
fought at Urpin and beat their army. The Az people (. . . -), 
I brought them into submission to me again, At 27 years I made a 
campaign against the Kirghiz. As we made ourselves a way over the 
snow, which lay to a lance’s depth, I marched up over the Kogman 
mountain-forest, and fell upon the Kirghiz people as they slept. I 
fought with their kagan in the Songa (!) mountain-forest, and I slew 
their kagan and occupied their kingdom. In the same year I marched 
against the Tiirgish people up over the Altun mountain-forest and 
beyond the Irtish river, and I fell upon (the Tiirgish people as they 
slept). The Tiirgish kagan’s army came like fire and storm ; we fought 
at Bolchu: I slew there the kagan and his yabgn and shad, and brought 
their kingdom under my sway. When thirty years old 1 made an 
expedition against Beshbalik ; I fought six times (and conquered ?), 
the whole of their army I did destroy. What peoples are there within ! 
(. . . . .) came to call(. .); thereby Beshbalik was saved. When 
I was 31 years old the Karluk people became hostile to us, at the time 
when it was living in freedom and without any cares. I fought by the 
holy spring [or: mountain-top] Tamag, and I destroyed the Karluk 
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people, and conquered it. (When I was 32 years old . . . .) the 
Karluk people gathered together (and came ?: their army conquered) 
I, and destroyed it. The Tokuz-Oguz's were my own people. Since 
Heaven and earth were in a tumult, and since envy have taken hold 
of their mind (?), they rose in rebellion. Within one-year I fought 
four times. First I fought by [the town of] Togu-balik ; having made 
my men swim over the River Togla I (overcame and destroyed) 
their army. The second time I fought at Andargu [? or Urgu ?] and 
overcame (and destroyed their army .... The third time) I 
fought (at Chush Bashi). The Turkish people was mutinous and near 
to being craven, but I drove away (?) their [foes'] army, which had 
got the advantage, and was coming to break us; and many that were 
near to dying came back to life again at this. There I surrounded 
and hewed down, at the funeral of Tonga tegin, the Tongra [tribes] 
yilpagu’s of one kindred. The fourth time I fought at Azgiindi-kadaz ' 
their army I overcame and destroyed there, (Their horses) and their 
belongings (I took away there. When I was 24 (?) years old) there 
was a failure of the crops after we had wintered in (the stronghold 
of] Maga-for Amga-|kurgan. In the apring I marched against the 
Oguzes ; the first army had gone forth, the second army was at home. 
Three Oguz armies came to attack us ; in the belief that we were left 
without horses and hard pressed, they came to attack us. One of their 
armies set forth to plunder our settlements, the second of their armies 
came to fight. We were few and we were hard beset, the Oguzes 
(- - . +. . .3 a8 Heaven) gave us strength, | overcame and broke 
them there. By the favour of Heaven, and because I myself accom- 
plished somewhat, ( . ) the Turkish people (. . . .). If I had not 
first done so much, the Turkish people would have perished and come 
to destruction. (Turkish) begs (and people), think of this, know this ! 
The Oguz people(. . ... . . .) I took the field: I laid waste their 
abodes. The Oguz people came united with the Tokuz Tatars; at 
Agn I fought two great fights: their army I destroyed, their tribes 
l overcame, After having accomplished so much (my father’s brother 
the kanga(?) died). By the favour (of Heaven) (I became) myself 
when 33 years old (kagan . ... . . .) kagan,? who had set (them) 
on their feet again, was faithless. Heaven above and the holy Yer-sub 
and (. .) kagan’s good fortune were not favourably minded towards 
him. The Tokuz-Oguz people left their land, and went to China. 
(. . . . from) China they came (back) to this land. I will set them 
» Which kagan is here spoken of is not clear; perhaps Boga kagan (p. 188 1.) (2) 
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ILE 36 on their feet, thought I(. ..... . ) the people (.) was faithless, 
(therefore) its name and fame came to ruin in the South in China; 
in this land it became a shame (?) unto me, When I myself had become 

. kagan, I (set) the Turkish people (on its feet... .. . . ). (There) 

E37 I fought and overcame their army. Some of them submitted again, 
and became a people; others found death. I marched down along 
Selenga .(%) and there laid waste their settlements. (. . . . .) 
the Uygurs’ eltabir fled eastwards with about 100 men (, . . . .). 

IHE38 (. . .) The Turkish people suffered hunger; I set them up through «. 
taking these horses. When I was 34 years old the Oguzes fled and ; 
gave themselves up under China ; in wrath I took the field (. 

Ty ee ). 


[The rest of the East side and its continuation on the South 
side contain such great gaps, that these parts are here left out as 
far as II 8 8 :] 


188  MKiig Sangiin came at the head of an army of 40,000 men: I met 
him at the mountain Tiingkiir, and defeated him and hewed down 
189 3,000 men (. ... . ). After my eldest son had died of sickness, 
I had Kiig Sangiin set up as balbal. For 19 years I governed as shad, 
11810 for 19 years I was kagan and ruled the realm. 31 (years I was tegin ). 
For my Turks, for my people I have brought so much good. Having! 
accomplished so much my father the kagan died in the year “ dog”. 
IIS 11 [734], the 10th moon, the 26 ; in the year “ pig ” [735], the 5th month 
the 27th, we held the funeral (. ..... . .) Lisiin tay-singiin 
came at the head of 500 men; they brought sweet-scented things 
(. .) gold and silver in quantity beyond reckoning; they brought 
corpse candles(?) and set them up; they brought sandal-wood 
1812 (. . . .), All these people cut their hair and slashed their ears and 
cheeks. They brought their good riding-horses, their black sables, 
their blue squirrels in quantity beyond reckoning, and all this they 
offered up. 
; [The end of this part from 1.13 has only an enumeration of 
those who there took part in the funeral, and in the homage to 


the new kagan.] 


1 While up to now it has been always the dead kagan who is represented as speaking 
[except in II E 1-2), here it is sudden!y the new kagan that starts speaking without 
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On the Face between the South and the West Side (II 5 W) 

(The deseription concerning the Turkish Bilgi) kagan I, Yolig 
tegin, have written. (He that had all this painted and set up, the hall, 
the paintings, and the statues, is I, the kagan’s sister's son (1), Yolig 
tegin. For a month and four days I have tarried here, and written 
and had painted (and had set up). 


Over the Chinese Inscription on the West Side (II W; p. 483) 
(=the beginning of this translation) 

(Since my father) Bilga kagan, (who has ruled) over (the Turks, 
is dead), I will, when it is spring, when (Heaven's) drums (sound !) 
as—(?), when the deer flees on the mountain, again mown. My father 
(the kagan’s) stone I have myselfas kagan(. . .). 

(7) The month is not given ; perhaps the first month of the year. 


Ca RA INA ‘- 
Von Davin KtixsTLixcer 


\ ORTER vom Stamme (£, kommen mebreremal im Kuran vor. 

"$0 20,56: Speiset und weidet lsc"; | euer Vieh. 28,23: ale 3! 
die Hirten. Die Weide heisst : - £ Ll 79, 31.87, 4. Im Sinne von 
., hitten, beobachten “ 23, 8.70, 32: Osely Pees und die ihre 
Verpflichtung einhalten, beobachten, 57, 27: (ae) a> bic 
aber (das Wohlgefallen Gottes) beachten sie (die Christen) nicht der 
richtigen Beachtung gemiiss.. In 2, 98! wird denjenigen, Vaca! cyl! 
verboten lic!) zu sprechen, dafiir sollen sie GL, schaue auf uns, 
beachte uns, behiite uns gebrauchen. In 4, 48 * wiederum wird denen 
| ysl cr al der Vorwurf gemacht, dass sie cel» zu sprechen pflegten ; 
besser wire fiir sie (v. 49), wenn sie statt dessen b_Js;| sagen wiirden. 
Da die beiden verschiedenen Warter verwandte Bedeutung haben, 
in fast synonymem Sinne gebraucht werden koénnen, so ist mecht 
einzusehen, weshalb Muhammad den einen Ausdruck zu verwenden 
befahl, den anderen hingegen, der ihm offenbar misstiel, zu verwenden 
verbot. 

Die muhammadanischen Kurinkommentatoren wissen hieriiber 
keinen Bescheid zu geben. Was sie zur Erklirung vorbringen, mag 
man es auch geistreich nennen, bietet keineswegs eine annehmbare 
Beleuchtung dieses merkwiirdigen Verbotes. 

Hier sei manches aus Tabaris Tafsir zu 2, 98 in Band i, 354 ff. der 
ersten Ausgabe angefiihrt.2_ (Weder Zamah&ari noch Baidawi bieten 
darnach etwas Neues.) Uc! soll bos, Gegenteil, Widerspruch sein. 
Die Ungliubigen, die Juden, die Juden und Christen sollten den 
Propheten in beleidigendem Sinne ed eo 3) angesprochen haben, 
daher wird an die Gliubigen das Verbot gerichtet, so nicht sprechen 
xu diirfen.* Oder: Die Mushme pflegten die obige Phrase den Juden 

' Medinisch: «. Néldeke-Schwally, Geach, d. Gordna, i, 176. 

® Mediniseh, das, 200). 

a Zo 4, 48, beroft er sich auf seine Erklirung zu 2, 98. 

4 Pauts, Mud. Ledre v. d, Offenbarung, 133, 2, orklirt filechlich diese Tradition 
als sei Le! » vom Stamme FT ,, schlecht “, denn dieser lautet FF"; «. Geiger, 
Was Ant Moh., etic., 17. 
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nachzusprechen. Natiirlich wie diese in beschimpfender Absicht ; 
daher das Verbot. Tabari sah selbst ein, dass diese Erklirung den 
Tatsachen nicht entsprechen kann. Es wiire ja ganz unverstindlich 
anzunehmen, die Muslime hiitten in diesem Falle den Juden nachgeahmt. 
cl» soll andererseits oeltllke! Siinde, Irrtum sein. Sprecht also 
nicht, «>, sondern Fae soll der Befehl Allahs gelautet haben. 
ic! >—lautet eine andere Erklirung —sollten die Verbiindeten, jl.x'; 
wie in der heidnischen Zeit auch spiiter angewendet haben. Allah 
verwehrte denselben dieses Wort in Bezug auf den Propheten zu 
gebrauchen. (cl; soll wiederum gar ein Zauberwort gewesen sein. 
Es wurde zu benutzen verboten, damit man mit dem Worte keinen 
fauber treibe. Endlich bringt Zabari Belege aus der Tradition, 
Muhammad habe einige Worter als unstatthaft anzuwenden befunden 
und befahl andere fiir dieselben zu benutzen. So z.B. solle man 
nicht « SI fiir all, \S--© fiir ot sagen’ In bely lige der Sinn 
einer beiderseitigen Aufmerksamkeit, Achtung: beachte uns, o Gott, 
wir werden auch dich beachten. Das Verbot entstand also, weil 
Gott gegentiber der Gebrauch dieses Wortes fiir unschicklich betrachtet 
wurde, 

Hirschfeld, Beitrage zur Erklérung des Koran pag, 64 vermutet, 
Muhammad habe hier wohl wieder nach dem Gehir geurteilt, Wahr- 
scheinlich war das Stichwort ‘N47 sich auf uns“ oder pg y's, Anfangs- 
worte eines Segensspruches aus dem Achtzehngebet ; wie kiime er 
sonst auf _J3\? In der Tat lautet cine iiltere arabiache Paraphrase 
zudieserStelledes Achtzehngebets_,l3|.2 Aber dies zugegeben ist ausser 
der Schwierigkeit, die in der Verwechslung des Noe liegt und dass 
Muhammad hier ein hebriiisches Wort wiedergegeben hitte, durchaus 
nicht eingusehen, was denn in =y5 tadelnswertes liegt, so dass es 
zu erwiihnen verboten werden sollte! In Hirschfeld, New Researches 
ete. ist diese Ansicht nicht aufgenommen.? 

Die oben an letzter Stelle von Tabari angefiihrte Erklirungsmethode 
ist wohl die ansprechendste insofern sie in el J einen Gott gegeniiber 
unentsprechenden Ausdruck findet. Die Erklirung selbst aber ist 


’ Die Begriindungen s. das. 
Tobari ist hier nicht in Ordnung. 

' 8. mein Achizehngebe! mit oma, bbe orem Pe " : | | 
1910, 9. ‘ers. wach einer jemenit.. Hechr., Krakeu, 


* Das, 108-0, 123, 


und Lista al‘arah xv, 417-8; xx, 4—5. Der Text des 


» RA‘INA “ a7o 


unhaltbar, denn in “el, steckt durchaus nicht das, was in dasselbe 


hineingelegt wird. \e\_) selbst involviert durchaus nicht die Bedeutung 
einer ,, beiderseitigen “ Aufmerksamkeit in sich. Der Grund des 
Verbotes Le!» Gott gegeniiber zu gebrauchen wird wohl ein anderer 
rewesen sein, 

Bei Juden und Christen war der Hirte Hiiter und Letter des ihm 
anvertrauten Gutes, der Herde. Im Worte ,, Hirte“ lag durchaus 
kein Beigeschmack von Niedrigem, Veriichtlichem. Im Gegenteil. 
David, bevor er Kénig wurde, gehérte der Hirtenklasse an; 1. Sam. 
xvi, 11. Auch Moses war ehedem ein Hirt gewesen; Ex. iii, 1; ete 
Als Beschiitzer des israelitischen Volkes wird somit Gott mit 
Recht ,, der Hirt Israels * in Ps. xxiii, 1; Ixxx, 2 und sonst genannt. 
Grott ist der Hirt, sein Volk ist somit seine Weide, seine Herde;: 
Ezech, xxxiv,31; Ps. xxiv, 1 us. Daher die Fiirbitte bei Micha vu, 14: 
Weidedein Volk mit deinem Stabe, die Schafe deines Erbes. Ps. xxviii, 
9: Und weide und trage sie (Isr.) bis in die Ewigkeit. Dasselbe trifft 
a fiir's Christentum zu. Es geniige hier auf Mc. xiv, 27-28 ; Joh. x, 

: 1. Petr. ii, 25 und Hebr. xiii, 20—was unter romjr, syr. L83 
a wird —hinzuweisen.! Die Juden haben in ihrem Gebete, 
dem Segensspruch nach der Mahlzeit, den Ausdruck ,, Gott weide uns 
wy, verschafie uns Nahrung 30375 “.* Beide angefiihrten Lesarten 
unterscheiden sich nur in der grammatischen Form, nach beiden ist 
Gott der Hirt, der sich um seine Herde bekiimmert, sie verpflegt, 
sie beschiitzt. In demselben Sinne verwenden auch die Christen diesen 
Ausdruck: Mt. ii, 6 wouavet, syr, Asps. Off. Joh. vii, 17, syr. Asse. 

' 5. Connolly, ., The early Syriac Creed," in ZNT'W., vii (1906), 210-212. Bugge, 
Die Hauptparabeln Jesu, 361. Vgl. auch Ginza, Des Grom Buch d. Mandder 
fbersetzt v. Lidebarski, 181, 18. 

* So Jerid. Sabidt 155, Falach bei Jawitz, Die Liturgie d. Siddur (hebe.), Berlin, 
1910, Ll angefihrt. Ebenso falech ist die LA. ,, Tosifit zu Berakdt “, 454, BIN 
TOI] SST, aber richtig bei Moses aus Coury in seinem Auch der Gehete 27 (vom 
» liechgebet*). Nach dem Texte dea ,, Simein had-dardin in den Yerwh, Frage. 
from the Genica (ed. Ginzberg), N.Y. 1900, 3170. lvutet sie in Nominalformen [oP 
BSI, unser Hirt, unser Nohrongsspender. Der Midraid Ler, roid 34 (Ende) hat 
echon die erweiterte Form TOS Gat BEM. In den besseren Agg. der 
jadischen Betbicher loutet die Phrase in Imperativ- (Kohortativ-) Formen 271 
Tab Ws. Da der fer. Talmad das. es fir unschicklich findet am Sonnabend 
im Verpiegung zu beten, beantwortet er die Frage, warum man denn GOINS BI 
in Bittform beim Tischgebet verwendet, damit, dass der Typus (die Formel) dieser 
Benediktion seit jeber so lautet, so mag er auch fernerhin in dieser Weise beibchalten 
werden. Die spiteren Kodilikatoren schufen diesberiglich einen Ausgleich: an 
Wochentagen soll man die Kobortativform, an Sabbaten die Partizipialformen 
gebranuchen. Zu beachten ist, dass diese Formel im Gebetbuche der jemenitischen 
Juden iberhaupt nicht vorkommt. 
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Joh. xxi, 15,17 Béoxe, syr, «aS3- y, 16 roipawe,syr, «083, Vgl. Jennings, 
Lexicon to the Syr. NT. 210: ,, Sin. Palimps, has Aph. 135) for the 
three commissions.“ In Gebeten bei Christen émiBArewov ed’ yds 
wal éml ro Totprioy cow 1.8. 

Anders verhilt sich die Sache bei den Arabern. ,, Dieses (das 
Weiden der Ziegen und Schafe) — sagt Sprenger * — gilt unter den 
Arabern als eine hichst verachtete Beschiiftigung, mit der sich nur 
Frauen und Sklaven befassen, Daher sagt ‘Antar, um seine ganze 
Unterwiirfigkeit auszudriicken: Wahrlich ich bin dein Sklave und der 
Hirt deiner Heerden. Und Burckhardt erzihlt - Unter den Arabern 
vom Sinai und den egyptischen Schekyyah gilt es als eine festgesetzte 
Regel, dass weder Manner noch Knaben das Vieh auf die Weide 
treiben ; dies ist ausschliesslich die Beschiiftigung der unverheiratheten 
Madchen des Lagers, welche es abwechselnd thun. Unter den 
anderen Bedouinen-Stimmen weiden Sklaven und Knechte die 
Heerden. Unter den Arabern des Sinai wiirde sich ein Knabe be- 
schimpft fiihlen, wenn man zu ihm sagte: Treib das Vieh deines 
Vaters auf die Weide, 

So heisst es auch bei den spateren Juden, welche sich mit Weiden 
wohl nicht mehr befassten, im Midraé zu Ps. xxiii, 17: Dm findest, 
dass es kein verachtlicheros Handwerk als das des Hirten gibt, 
der da den ganzen Tag mit: seinem Stabe (in der Hand) und seiner 
Tasche (auf seiner Schulter) einhergeht. Wie kommt es also, dass 
David den Heiligen, gelobt sei er, einen Hirten nennt? Antwort: 
David verwendet hier den von seinem Urahn (Jakob) gebrauchten 
Ausdruck Gen. xlviii, 15, 

Der Freundlichkeit des Herm Dr. T. Kowalski, Universititspro- 
fessor-Krakéw, verdanke ich folgende diesbeziigliche Nachweise aus 
altarabischen Dichtern, Jacob in ,. Schanfari-Studien ii« (Sitzungsber. 
d. kén. Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss. Philos.-philol, u. hist. KL Jahrg. 1915, 
4 Abb.) 17, 18, wo das angefiihrte Material ebenfalls von Prof. Kowalski 
gesammelt ist. Ferner Kitah al-fahir (ed. Storey) 81, 6f.: Sklaven 
sind die Viehhirten : Geyer, Zwei Gedichte von al-"A‘éa ii, 155; DLisdn 
al'‘arab xvii, 211; Kamil (Wright) 217. 14- Eine Magd, die ihr 
Leben lang nur mit Kamelen zu tun gehabt hat. Geyer das. 165; 


* Goltz, Tischgetele und Abendmahle + tte., 20. Derselbe, Das Gebel in der 
difesten Christenheit, ote., 202, 230, 248, 256 9. 2 

® Mok, i, 147. 

* Ed. Buber, 199, Die in Klammern gesetzten Worte sind nach der EA. des 
Midrash Hag-gadol zu Genes, (ed. Schechter), 721-9 hinzugefigt, 





Agéni xi, 26, 4;  Lisdn al‘arah xvi, 126: - Ys } Fl» nn i e 


» ich bin weder Kamel- noch Schafhirt “ 
Aus der arabischen Tradition seien hier ein im Jisin al‘arab 


xix, 4] erwahnte Stellen zitiert. Aus cinem hadit des ‘Umar (£1, ak 


53) Aull 4 olad| 3! ~~ also der Hirt gilt als schmutzig und unsauber. 
Aus einem hadit des Duraid: Am Schlachttage bei Hunain sprach 
derselbe zu Malik b. Auf. Godly de Ole Sly oe Lol, dh. er 
verhéhnte ihn, er sei als Viehhirte zum Kriegfiihren untauglich. 

bel , ist ein Imperativ der III. Form von (£5, entspricht also 
ganz genau dem Imperativ {3°} des jiidischen Tischgebetes. Sowohl 
Juden wie Christen haben — wie oben zu sehen ist — Gott in ihren 
Gebeten auf diese Weise angerufen. Das Wort ,, weide uns“ oder 
, unser Hirte “* mit Bezug auf Gott gebraucht, konnte Muhammad 
nicht entsprechen, weil Gott, als ,, Hirt “ bezeichnet, eine Beleidigung, 
eine Blasphemie — nach der Anschauung der Araber — wire, 
Muhammad wird wohl diese Bitte zu Gott von Juden und Christen in 
arabischer Ubersetzung (nicht hebr.) gehért haben und verbot 
dieselbe Gott gegeniiber zu gebrauchen, von der Ansicht ausgehend, 
es sel unschicklich so zu beten. Man darf zu Gott nicht ,, weide 
uns “‘ sagen, weil das einer Gottesliisterung gleiche. 

Wenn bei Juden in einem flteren Midris* siebzig Namen Gottes 
aufgezihlt werden, so findet man darunter auch mn: der Hirt. 
In den hundert Namen Gottes bei den Muhammadanern? kommt 
‘a 3 nicht vor; allerdings auch nicht tb. 

Diirfte man den islamischen Biographen Muhammads Glauben 
achenken, welche zu erzahlen wissen, dass Muhammad selbst, vor 
seiner Berufung zum Propheten, ein Schafhirt gewesen war,’ wie es 
noch Sprenger annimmt,’ so kénnte man vermuten, dass auch diese 
seine friihere Stellung vielleicht dazu beigetragen habe das Wort 
,» Weide uns “ in Bezug auf Gott zu vermeiden. Allein diese Geschichte 
wird wohl, wie manche andere, dem Muhammad zugeschriebene, erst 
in islimischer Zeit erfunden worden sein. Und zwar, um zu beweisen, 
,. dass Gott nie einen Mann zum Propheten erkoren habe, der nicht 
die Schafe geweidet hatte “.5 Ebenso wird auch die Bezeichnung 

1 Apadath Shir Hashirien (ed, Schechter}, Zeile 169; Midrasch Suta (ed, Buber}, 


8, Zeile, 12. 
* Hammer-Purgstall, Zeifwarte dea Gebetes, pag. 34 des arab, Textes, 
* jin Hidam, 108, 
/# Moh., i, 147. 
* Jin Hidde das, Sprenger das, 
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» der gesandte Gottes ist der hirt der menschen, und sie sind seine 
schafe“,! wie die Ausdriicke F!_}) = J) Jl, e_}| = G12 wahrschein- 
lich dem Christentum entstammen.. Denn aus ilamischer Zeit ist — 
soviel ich weiss — bei Juden das Wort Spy" in der Bedeutung einer 
beamteten Person, wie der Targim oft dasselbe Wort mit D272 
wiedergibt,? nicht vorhanden, 

1 Nisan Ses pipes Mush,, 24; Wensinck, Acta Or., ii, iii, 183. 

® Lisia al‘arah, xix, 42. Vgl. dic oben aus dem NT. angeffhrten Stellen ; pe 


xxxiv, 23; Ephes., iv, 11, und die syr, WBE. av. Ts. 
2 Levy, Targ. WA. av. | 





LAHNDA AND LAHNDI 


By Sm Georce A. Grrerson, O.M., K.C.LLE. 
N the Linguistic Survey of India the language spoken in the Western 
Panjab is called Lahnda. Previously it had, in India, not been 
recognized as any independent form of speech, the many local dialects 
there spoken—Miltant, Siraiki, Hindkt, Jatki, and so on—being looked 
upon merely as so many dialects of Panjabi. Panjabis themselves 
had no general name for this group as a separate entity. When they 
wished to express that idea they employed a periphrasis, such as 
Lahndé-di bali, or “ the dialect of the West ”.! 

European scholars, however, had by that time long recognized the 
fact that a general name for the whole group was needed, and more 
than forty years ago one of the first describers of the language, 
Mr. Tisdall, named it “the Lahinda”’, i.e, Lahnda, “dialect.” * I am 
not especially enamoured, myself, of this name, but as it had not been 
challenged for some thirty years, as it was not inconsistent with 
English idiom, and as no better name had been suggested, I employed 
it in the Survey. 

Of late years some writers on Indian languages have substituted 
the term “ Lahndi ” for “ Lahnda™. This is justified by Dr. Grahame 
Bailey in the followmg terms * :-— 

“For Lahndi Sir George writes Lahnda, saying that it is an 
English word. Lahndi is just as an English word as Lahnda, 
and better than Lahnda, What we want to know ts the Urdu 
or Panjabi word for the language. As a matter of fact, I have 
found that scholarly Indians speaking Urdu or Panjabi use the 
word Lahndi as the name of the language. It 1s the natural word, 
whereas Lahnda would be used by those who were copying some 
European.” 

With every respect to Dr. Grahame Bailey's profound knowledge of 
Urdii and Panjabi, I would venture to point out that it is not I who 
write Lahnda for Lahndi, but that it is he who writes Lahndi for 
Lahnda, the latter word having been undisputed for over forty years. 
Iam unable to look upon Lahndi as an English word, and if scholarly 
Indians speaking Urdii or Panjabi use the word “ Lahndi " as the name 

1 | may add that in the year 1898 I consulted the Panjab Education Department 
on this particular point, and the result of the inquiries then instituted, was as above, 

S As we shall see “* Lahindi and ‘* Lahndi” are only local varicties of spelling 
the same word, 

2 See HSOS., vol. ¥, p. 617. 
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of the language, I can only say that they are displaying ignorance of 
the rules for the formation of words in their own tongue. If it is the 
natural word, it is the natural word only of those who employ spurious 
hybrids and false analogies. I know that I am a foreigner criticizing 
an Indian’s knowledge of his own speech, but all the same I have no 
hesitation in raising this objection. 

In order to justify my remarks it is necessary to go to the root of 
the matter. Bhai Maya Singh in his Panjabi Dictionary, gives lahan 
as a Miltani (i.e. Lahnda) word meaning “ to descend ", “ to set (as 
the sun),”” with a present participle lahnda." Later on, he gives 
lahinda, the Panjabi form of latter word, as meaning “the West". 
We therefore find that in the Panjab, Lahnda or Lahinda means “ the 
(masculine) country where the sun sets ", Le. “the West", Lahndi 
would be the feminine of the present participle, and, in its derivative 
sense would mean “the (feminine) country where the sun sets ”, 
ic. some Western country the name of which is feminine in form. 
Lahnda has an exact parallel in the English “ Levant , also a present 
participle of a borrowed foreign verb, and meaning “the country 
where the sun rises", i.e, “the East”. The expression “the Levant” 
thus means in English the countries at the eastern end of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Similarly, when LaAndd indicates a tract of country, the 
English idiom requires us to represent it by “the Lahnda ”, and not 
simply by “ Lahnda”’, | 

As already stated, Panjabi has no general word to indicate the group 
of dialects spoken in the Lahnda ; but Tisdal], in the relevant section 
of his Panjabi grammar, called it “ the Lahinda dialect "and the use 
of Lahinda, or Lahnda, to indicate the language of the Lahnda is not 
inconsistent with English idiom, just as we say a man speaks 

~ Devon”, I therefore conclude that in the English 
language, it is not wrong to borrow the foreign word Lahnda, and to 
employ it as a name for the language spoken in the Lahnda, 

The same thing cannot be said for Lakndi. Tha name of the country 
in which the language is spoken is not a feminine word. Moreover, 
while * Lahnda " has been borrowed by English, and used in English 
idiom, “ Lahndi” is not, and never has been, so borrowed. 

Dr. Bailey says, ‘‘ what we want to know is the Urdu or Panjaln 
word for the language.” It is therefore necessary to ascertain whether 


* The word presents difficulties in transliteration, as the mis merely n nasalization 
and not a pure consonant, Bu o1 : 


it, for our Present purposes, the bove spelling id z 
So also for Jahindd, later on, 3 on at 





Lahnda. 

In Indo-Aryan forms of speech, language names are made im 
various ways, These are :— 

(1) The name of the country in which it is spoken is taken’ 
without alteration. | 
(2) The name of the language is formed by the addition of the 
Persian suffix 7 to the name of the country. ; 
(3) The name of the language ends in 7, having come down 
through Prakrit, being derived from a Sanskrit original in tha or 

i, and not being directly formed from the modern name of the 

country. 

(4) The name of the language is a modern formation, derived 
directly from a newly created name of a country. 

We shall consider them in the above order. 

(1) As an example of the name of the country being also employed 
for the name of the language, there is the word Baigla, which means 
both the country of Bengal, and also the Bengali language. Another 
example is Pitt, which means both “ a camp ” and also “ the language 
of a camp”. These might be quoted in defence of Lahnda, but I do 
not press the resemblance. 

(2) The addition of the Persian suffix 7 is a frequent method of 
indicating the name of a language. Examples are Hindi, Hindéstani, 
Panjabi, and Déabi, Is it possible that “ Lahndi” has been invented 
on the analogy of the above ? Ifso, the analogy 1s false, and the result 
is an atrocious example of hybridism. The Persian suffix 7 can be 
added only to Persian words. Hind, Hindéstan, Panjab, and Déab 
are all Persian words, and the addition of the suffix is natural. But 


Lahndi is a possible Urdii or Panjabi word for the language of bs: " é = 


Tahnda is not Persian, or anything approaching Persian. It is good a a = 


Indo-Aryan and cannot take a Persian suffix. | 

(3) The Indo-Aryan suffix 7 forming language names 1s distinet 
from the Persian suffix just referred to. It is invariably a tadbhava 
suffix that has come down from the Sanskrit 7 or itd or some such 
termination, through a Prakrit i or i@. In Sanskrit this was the ter- 
mination of a feminine adjective running parallel to the name of the 
country in which the language was spoken. Thus in ancient Raj- 
pitina there was a country called in Sanskrit Malava-. From this 
was formed a Sanskrit adjective Malavaka- meaning “ of or belonging to 
Milava”. The feminine was malavikad,—a word familiar to students of 
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Kalidisa. —and (the feminine word bhasa, language, being understood) 
it meant “the (language) of Malava”. From the word Malava- is 
descended the modern name of Malwa, and from Malavika is descended 
“ Malvi”, the modern name of the language spoken there. It will 
be observed that “ Malvi” is in no way derived from “ Malwa”. 
The two words have developed side by side and independently. This 
is true for all language-names formed with this suffix, and, “ Lahndi” 
can no more be explained as derived from “ Lahnda ™, than “ Malvi™ 
can be explained as derived from “ Malwa”. As other examples of 
this suffix, I may quote, Sanskrit rastrika (cf. Asdka’s rathika-), modern 
Rathi, the dialect of the western Panjab ; Sanskrit (Furjaratra, modern 
Gujarat; Sanskrit Gurjaratrika, modern Gwarafti; Sanskrit Mahd- 
rastraka-, modern Maratha; Sanskrit Maharastri, or Maharagtriks, 
modern Marathi. In all these and in all similar cases, the modern 
language-name grew up independently of the country-name, and is not 
derived from it, | 

If therefore it is desired to put a language-name such as Lahndi 
under this head, we must first find a Sanskrit feminine adjective 
meaning “of, or belonging to the West ", from which it is to be 
derived. So far as I am aware, it would be a hopeless task to search 
for such an origin. 

(4) There remains the fourth class of language-names, words 
derived in modern times from a newly created name of a country. 
As nearly all Indo-Aryan local names are ladbhavas based on ancient 
Sanskrit words, it stands to reason that there can be very few of these, 
and, so far as | know, all such are complimentary or descriptive titles, 
and are attributives. A good example is found in the story of the 
famous Banda Bairagi. Wishing to compliment the Sikkhs who 
inhabited Firdzpur and the neighbourhood, he gave them the title 
of “ Malwa Siriha, Here Mélwa is an attribute, and the country 
where these Sikkhs lived became known as “ The Malwa". This 
attributive word had to be treated like any other adjective, When it 
was desired to invent a form to indicate the language spoken in the 
Malwa, the usual modern process was followed for forming an abstract 
noun from an adjective and, to use Dr. Grahame Bailey's expression, 
the “natural word ” was formed without any difficulty, Just as the 
abstract noun of acchd ig acchai : of burd is burdi: of bhala is bhalai, 
so the name of the language spoken in the Malwa is Malwa. 

' Cf. what I have said above about “The I Ue (a ee aye 
point out that this country fw quite datine from " Malwa’ ot meen © 
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Observe the difference between this word, and the Malvi of Raj- 
putina. In both the name of the country is Malwa, but in the modern 
pair of words, when a language-name has to be made, it ends in dai, 
not in 7, | 

In the foregoing pages I have endeavoured to show two facts :-— 

(1) That, in the English language, it is not inconsistent with 
English idiom to employ the word Lahndad in the meaning of the 
language spoken in the Lahnda country, and (2) that neither in English 
nor in Panjabi can the word Lahndi be used in this sense, without 
committing a solecism. 

There remains Dr, Grahame Bailey's demand for an Urdi or 
Panjabi word for this language. In reply, I can only state that there 
is no such general word in use in either Urdi or Panjabi for the group 
of dialects that together form the language called Lahnda in the 
Linguistic Survey. In fact, all Indians, scholarly or otherwise, have, 
up to the publication of the Linguistic Survey, looked upon these 
dialects not as forming a separate group, but as some among the 
many dialects of Panjibi. To them, say, Miiltaini, Jatki, and 
Hindki were as much dialects of that language, as were, say, Rathi, 
Malwai or Majhi. It was English writers who first diagnosed these 
dialects of the Lahnda as forming together an independent language, 
distinct from Panjabi: 

If, therefore, scholarly Indians accept the existence of this newly 
defined language and wish to find a name for it, they must invent one 
for themselves, just as names such as “ Hindi” or “ Hinddstani” 
were invented by the Persian-speaking invaders who first recognized 
the existence of groups of dialects in the Gangetic plain and classified 
these groups under various language-names. I am a foreigner, and 
I have certainly no right to usurp this right of nomenclature. All that 
I can do ts to repeat that if the linguistic laws of Indo-Aryan languages 
are to be adhered to, the name of the language of the Lahnda cannot be 
“Lahndi”, I may perhaps also suggest that if a Panjabi word com- 
plying with these linguistic laws is needed they have a model in the 
Panjibi name of the language of the Malwa, Just as, in Panjabi, 
the language of the Malwa is called “ Malwai”, so it will be quite 
possible to invent a word “ Lahndai” for the nrunra of the Lahnda., 
But this is only a friendly suggestion, and if scholarly Indians can 
suggest a better Urdi or Panjabi name that 1s linguistically possible, 
I shall be the first to welcome it. 








THE HISTORY OF THE JAPANESE PARTICLE “I 
By 5. YosHiTakE 
S| Maes Japanese language contains a number of words that are 
pronounced differently when standing in the attnibutive position. 
The following is a list of such words, taken mainly from the lt:rary 
monuments of the eighth century a.p.' ! 
(1) e:a. 
ame heaven, sky: amoa-hire (sky—shawl) cloud. 
ame rain: ama-giri * (rain—mist) rainy mist. 
fune ship: funa-de (< *func-ide ship—departure) departure 
of a ship. 
ine rice-plant ; ina-muéiro (rice plant—mat) a pillow-word used 
for qualifying iki (dense, heavy, frequent) and kaha (river) 
which are homonymous with iki (to spread) and kaha (skin). 
kane metal: kona-gusari (metal—chain) irons. 
kaze wind: kaza-nomi (wind—wave) waves caused by the wind. 
kowe voice, sound: kowa-buri (voice—manner) tone of voice. 
me eye: ma-tsu-ge (eye—around—hair) eyelashes. 
mune breast: muna-déi (chest—breast) breast. 
mure crowd: mura-kumo (cluster-cloud) clustered clouds. 
nahe seedling: naha-éiro-ta (seedling—material—paddy field) 
a paddy-field used for the cultivation of seedlings. 
sake liquor: saka-dzuki (<“saka-tsu-uki liquor—containing— 
cup) wine-glass. 
suge sedge: suga-tatami (sedge-mat) mat made of the sedge. 
take bamboo: taka-dama (bamboo-gem) threaded pieces of 
bamboo used for ornamentation. 
take height, hill: taka-kura (height—seat) elevated seat, 
throne. 
te hand: ta-na-gokoro (hand—of—hollow) hollow of the hand. 
1 In order to unify the system of transcribing words in various languages, 
including Japanese, which are introduced in the present paper, I have adopted th 
following symbols: Turkish d = Japanese « = ¢ in bed; d= wu in dwt; a = er in 
butter; f =e¢ in pretty; f (Jap... Luchuan) = bilabial voiceless fricative; B = 
bilabial voiced fricative; ¢ = ch in German ich; y = ch in German Buwrh; # = ah 
in aheep; Wo = ch in cheek; di =j in jar; g = uvular voiceless plosive. 
 # The initial voiceless consonant of the second word usually becomes voiend, 
thus -h- > -b-, -t- > -d-, -k- > -g-, unless the word contains a voiced consonant, 
when the initial consonant remains unvoiced. 
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tsume end: tsuma-gi (end—tree) brushwood, twig. 
uhe upper part: uha-mo (upper part—skirt) upper skirt. 
ure tree-top: ura-ba (tree top-leaf) leaves on the tree-top. 
wase early rice: wasa-bo (early rice—ear) ear of early rice, 
(2) eco. 
se back of the body: so-gahi (<—*so-mukahi ?! back-facing) 
(3) ico. 
aéi foot, lez: ato-be (foot-side) space around one’s feet. 
hi fire: ho-no-ho (fire—of—head) flame. 
isi stone: iso-be (stone—side) shore (covered with pebbles). 
(4) isu. 
fumi a writing: fumuta (<*fumu-ita writing-board) > fuda 
document, bill. 
kami a god: kamu-tsudohi (god—assembly) assembly of the 
ki tree: ku-da-mono (tree—on—thing) fruit, ko-no-ha (tree—o! 
—leaf) leaf of a tree, 
ki yellow: ku-gane, ko-gane (yellow—metal) gold. 
kuki stalk: kuku-datéi (stalk—shoot) offshoot of a stalk. 
mi body : mu-zane (body—essence) the real self. 
ni gem: nu-boko (gem—halberd) halberd adorned with gems. 
tsuki moon: tsuku-yo (moon—night) moonlight night, moon. 
utéi interior: utsu-momo (inside—thigh) inside of the thigh. 
yohi night, evening: yofu-be (night—side) last night, yufu- 
datsi-no-ame (evening—issuing—rain) rain that pours In 
the evening (> a shower). 

These examples, though few in number, are sufficient to show that 
the changes are quite regular, and that the same rule applies equally 
to a combination of two words by means of the particle na, no, tst 
or da, of which the two latter are possibly related to Mongol -tu, -til. 
-du, -dii, and Turkish-Mongol -daqi, -daki_ | 

No satisfactory explanation has ever been offered 
changes which are too regular to be accidental. 
philologists unanimously agree that the back vocalic 
older of the two, apparently on the ground that archa 


of these phonetic 
The Japanese 
forms are the 
isms are often 


' The most archaic Japanese word meaning “the back of the body “ is sobira, 
of which "go is apparently a contraction, 
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preserved unchanged in compound words. This, however, is hardly 
true of the Japanese language, where many a word is disfigured in 
compounds through contraction and assimilation, If, therefore, the 
front vocalic forms are a later development, as they apparently are, 
we must seek some other causes that might have been responsible for 
such phonetic changes. 

To inquire into a problem of this kind is no easy task, for we 
have as yet no accurate knowledge even of the phonetic system of the 
Japanese language of the eighth century a.p. It is said that the 
modern Japanese h (which has three phonetic values ¢, y, and A) 
goes back to p and was so pronounced twelve hundred years ago. 
But there are also many instances which point to the presence of 
some such sounds as f and 6 (possibly also 8, y, 4) besides p, in that 
period, With such a limited knowledge of the sound-system of that 
remote time it is well-nigh impossible for any one to venture a definite 
opinion as to the phonetic changes before the eighth century a.v. 
The theory put forward below must therefore be taken merely as a 
tentative suggestion which is subject to alteration as fresh evidence 
presents itself. 

The Japanese literature of the seventh-eighth centuries A.D, is 
characterized by the use of a strange grammatical particle i, which, 
according to Motoori,' cannot be replaced by ha, ga or zo, but resembles 
rather the interjection yo. While aceepting Motoori’s view in the 
main, Matsuoka * is inclined to connect this particle with the Korean 
nominative particle i, which is said to have been derived from the 
demonstrative i“ this ", a theory which was apparently first advanced 
by Kanazawa, In Sansom’s historical grammar * it is defined as ~ an 
obsolete emphatic particle, which appears to have acted as a case 
particle, denoting the subject”. 

In my opinion the Japanese particle i was originally the genitive 
case of the personal pronoun of the third person singular, closely 
related to the Classical Mongol inu “ his, her, its”, and the Turkish 
possessive suffixes of the third person singular -7 (Orkhon), -in (Yakut), 
-a (Chuvash), the latter three forms dev eloped from *-in.! The Mongol 
inu has long since lost its original meaning, and has acqmred a peculiar 


1 Motoori Norinaga Zensha, TékyS, 1926-7, vol. v, pp. GO-1; vol. ix, p. 263. 

+S, Matsuoka, Nidon Gengogaku, Tékyd, 1928, pp. 271-2. 

2G. B. Sansom, As Historical Grammar of Japanese, Oxford, 1928, pp, 283-4. 

4G. J. Rametedt, “ Ueber mongolische pronomina ": JS FOu. xxui, Helsingfors, 
1906, p. 19, 
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force somewhat resembling the functions of Japanese ha (isolation) 
and ga (nominative), but how it was once used even after a verb may 
he seen in the following passage taken from the Altan Gerel - Eqiin. ii 
(his) amin-i (life, accusative) ahuragu-yin (of saving) tulada (for the 
sake) ken (who) d2.a (indeed) éber. iin (own) bey .e-ben (body, accusative ) 
febtjin (abandoning) tidagu (to be in a position, able) belgun.: 
(would be—his) “Wer vermichte es wohl, seinen eigenen Kérper 
wegzuwerfen (hinzugeben), um ihr Leben zu erhalten ? "3 where 
bolgun.i is composed of bolgu “ would be" and ni , & variant of inv, 

The Mongol suffix -gu, -kii, serves to form a future participle, as 
well as an infinitive, and hence, if the Japanese particle i is related 
to the Mongol inu, one can expect in Japanese also such apparent!y 
strange usage as hana (blossoms) matsu (I wait for) i (its) ma ni ('" 
the interval) nagekitsuru kamo (Oh, it makes me sigh !) Oh, what an 
ordeal it is to have to wait for her so long ! (Man-yd-shii, vii) ; awoyagi 
no (of the willow) ito no (of the branches) kuhadisa (beauty) harukaze 
ni (in the spring breeze) midarenn i (not becoming disarranged—ts) 
ma ni (in the interval) misemu ke mo gamo (Oh, if only I could show 
it to others!) Oh, if only I could show the beauty of these willow 
branches to other people before it gets spoilt by the spring breeze ! 
(Man-yé-shi, x). This use of the particle i after a verb has been a 
mystery to the Japanese scholars of all ages. 

In the Korean language of the Silla Dynasty (57 p.c. ?-a.p. 935) 
both the nominative particle i and the genitive particle fi (now 
pronounced a) had an additional function of isolating the preceding 
word or words.? Further, we note that in the text if] = (mot pond) 
PE (ai to) #F Pi (nyél-nan going) fej e- (skim-s of the edge) 
th (mo-rai sand) $2) yot on YX (—) & 4m + (mé-mur-d halting) 
“ going to the pond and halting on the sand of the edge (literally) ” * 
the character JJ (i) is considered by Ogura as representing a mere 
reverberation of the preceding locative particle yéi4 Used as the 
“ Ritu" we find the character 3 (i/) in combination with B} (tan), 
Le. 3 Be. This second character B} is used for isolation in exactly 
the same way as ndn, and is, according to Ogura, a contraction of the 

PLA bt, fre ik der mongoliecken & s : a1. PF au 
Cae ies (eins f der mongolischen Sprache, St. Petersburg, 1831, pp. 46 
Foard oit™,” Studies on the poems of the Shilla Dynasty and the ' Ritu’”: 
Vournal of the Faculty of Law and Letters, Keijé Imperial University, vol. i, February, 
129, Poem xvi, pp. 184, 187. 


* Ogura, op. cit., Porm EXIV, pp. 222-3. 
* Ogura, op. cit. p, 227, 
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expletive suffix -ta, plus ndn, a particle of isolation.’ Thus the 
compound # fF, states Ogura, should be read fi stan and its force 
is exactly the same as that of Py itself, the character 4 being inserted 


between the preceding word and —¥ for mere convenience, just as nd ti 
fil stands for né fil (ye) and tyé ii fil for tyd fil (they).* These 
explanations, even though they are advanced by the greatest living 
authority on the Korean language, are too evasive to be accepted 


readily, for every word or sound in a sentence must have once had 
some reason to be there, no matter how obscure its original duty and 
signification may have became in later times, It is more appropriate 
therefore to consider in the present case also that the characters [J 
(1) and 3¢ (fi) in 4 PF carried certain meanings at one time, but 


their primary functions were already entering oblivion in the Silla 


. Dynasty. 

It is indeed very difficult to determine what the original duties of 
these characters were, but it nevertheless simplifies our interpretation 
_ of these apparently useless characters, if we assume that they both 
represented particles that had sprung from the genitive case of the 
personal pronoun of the third person singular, which force they still 
retained to some extent even in the Silla Dynasty. Thus if we translate’ 
the character [J (i) in the above example “ of it ”* and refer it to 
“the pond", we can explain perfectly well the function of this 
character without altering the actual meaning of the sentence. 

Similarly, if we connect the #% (it) in 4% BF with the Mongol 


inu, we can easily account for the presence of the word 4% as the first 
element of the compound. For the genitive case of the personal — 


pronoun, when used with an isolation particle, must always precede 
it, and just as we find the isolation particle der placed after the genitive 
case of the personal pronoun in Mongol, so have we here in Korean 
the word # followed by B¥, both bar and —¥ performing the duties 
of the Japanese particles ha (for isolation), ba (for the indication of 
the conditional mood) and mo (“even”). Thus the combination 
#% BF. which once had the meaning “as for his, her, its. . .”, 
gradually lost its possessive signification and finally became 
indistinguishable from the Py itself. 

It is therefore not at all impossible that the nominative particle 


! Ogura, op. cit., pp. 325-4. 

® Ogura, op. cit., pp. 430-1. 

4 The genitive case of the personal pronoun is placed immediately after the case 
vending in Mongol, as we find it in the present instance. 
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i and the genitive particle ii in the Korean language go back to the 
same origin, 1.¢. the genitive case of the personal pronoun of the third 
person singular, which in course of time gave birth to two separate 
forms, one for the indication principally of the nominative and the 
other of the genitive, whilst both shared an additional duty of isolating 
the preceding word or words. Our theory is partly attested by the 
fact that the 3¢ (ii) was also used in the sense “ one’s own ” in the 
Silla Dynasty,! 

Besides connecting thus the Japanese particle i with the Mongol inw, 
I would even consider that it is this very particle i which has brought 
about the phonetic changes from a, 0 to e and from o, u to i, namely 
A+1i>4; 0+i>-, 4; +i > 4, as illustrated in the list of 
words given above. It is highly possible that the genitive case of 
the personal pronoun of the third person singular (presumably i, 
though we have no knowledge of its exact form) was loosely affixed to 
both nouns and verbs in archaic Japanese, and with some words it 
was agglutinated so firmly that it ultimately became part of the 
word, whilst its use as a particle with certain additional functions 
similar to those which the Mongol tnu acquired in later times, con- 
tinued till some time after the eighth century A.D. This explains 
why the older forms have been preserved in the attributive position. 
The same phenomenon is found in the modern Mongolian language, 
where certain nouns have developed special nominative forms as a 
result of the aggultination of inw2 

[t may be added in conclusion that the Luchuan language offers 
but little help for the verification of the theory put forward above. 
For in the Omorosdshi (c. 4.0. 1150-1650), one of the oldest Luchuan 
literary monuments, containing over fifteen hundred poems, we find 
the same parallel forms, such as, for example, fune and funa-“ a ship", 
kane and kana- “metal”, This merely indicates two possibilities, 
(1) that the Luchuan language separated from archaic Japanese with 
some of the parallel forms of comparatively early date, (2) that the 
parallel forms found in Luchuan are loan-words from Japanese, 
which latter is more likely the case. Beyond this it tells us nothing. 

There is, however, one word of great interest. The Japanese word 
ki “ tree ” is pronounced 47 in modern Luchuan. Since the Japanese 
syllable ki regularly corresponds to é# in Luchuan, the stem vowel of 


* Ogura, op. cit,, Poem xix, p. 190, pp. 200-1], 


1911, ay *v» Marepiaau to ronopaws socrounol wonroain. C..]erepdypre, 
vii, Pp. " 
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the word Ai must originally have been something different from i, 
as Ramstedt! has pointed out. If our postulation be correct, the 
word meaning “tree” was in archaic Japanese something like *ku 
or *ko, from which developed ki in Japanese and M7 in Luchuan,? 
both through the absorption of the particle i. In a similar manner 
may be explained the Luchuan pi, fi (Jap. hi) “ fire "2 

Thus it is sufficiently clear that the Japanese particle i as it 
presented itself in the seventh-eighth centuries a.p. is but a dwindling 
trail of a linguistic process which had long been at work, and that 
its vestiges are found in a certain number of words still used in modern 
Japanese and Luchuan. The question as to whether this same particle 
was also responsible for the formation of the substantival form of the 
verbs requires further careful study and cannot be answered at the 
present moment. 


'G. J. Ramstedt, “A Comparison of the Altaic Languages with Japanese" : 
TASJ. ser, nm, vol. i, 1923-4, p. 46, 

7 Of. M. Andi, Kodai Kokugo no Kenkyé, Tokyd, 1924, pp. 119, 131-3, 

7 Amdo, op. cit., pp. 135-6. 
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PROFESSOR J. MARKWART 


(Extract from The Times) 


f Nc death, in tragic circumstances, of Professor Josef Markwart, 

of Berlin, on 4th February, ought not to pass unnoticed in this 
country. For although his name is here unfamiliar to all but a small 
group of scholars, he occupies, and must always occupy, a place in 
the forefront of European Orientalists, and it would be difficult to 
name any past or present scholar with a wider range of learning or 
a more brilliant critical faculty, whether as philologist, historian, 
or ethnologist. He was a fine classical scholar; he could read nearly 
every literary language of Asia, and he had a profound knowledge 
of African ethnology. Though his total output of published work 
was comparatively small—amounting only to four or five books 
and a number of articles in learned journals—it may be said that 
every sentence he wrote bore the hall-mark of his immense learning 
and his rare analytical power. 

Born in 1864, he began his academic career in Tibingen, where 
he remained till 1902, when he was appointed curator of the 
Ethnographical Museum and later professor in the University of 
Leyden. In 1912 he came to Berlin as professor of Iranian and 
Armenian philology, a post which he was still holding at the time of 
his death. Indeed, he had delivered a lecture on the day preceding 
this tragic event. In 1913 he published a Catalogue of the Benin 
Collections in the Leyden Museum, a massive volume in large quarto 
containing a prolegomena extending over 567 pages on the history 
of the trade routes and the movements of populations in North Africa 
from the earliest times. In the course of this great work Markwart 
found occasion to reveal almost every sphere of his encyclopedic 
learning. In his Ostewropiische und ostasintische Streifziige (1903), 
dealing with the ethnology, topography, and history of the ninth and 
tenth centuries, he set at rest a hundred problems and exploded 
as many hitherto accepted theories. But it is in the field of Turkology 
that he rendered the most important services. The pre-Ottoman 
history of the Turks still remains to be written ; it is still shrouded 
in a mist of confusing names ; but it was Markwart who came nearest 
to making order out of the confusing mass of information contained 
in the Arabic, Persian, and Byzantine chronicles and the early Turkish 
inscriptions and documents, 
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Markwart, during his industrious life, had accumulated a mass of 
notes on important subjects which he never found time to publish, 
and it can only be hoped that these documents will not be allowed to 
disappear with him.—Eprror. 


A Last or Proresson Markwart's WorkKS 
Assyriaka bei Ktesias: Philologus, Supplementband vi, 2, 
Gottingen, 1891-3, pp. 501-658. 


(1) Die Vorlage von Diodor, § 1-34. 
(u) Die echtktesianische Bestandtheile bei Diodor und in andern 


Fragmenten. 
(iii) Die Quellen des Ktesias und die Art ihrer Benutzung. 
Exkursus— 


(1) Zur Seite 507, 

(2) Die Chronol. der Inschrift von Behistan. 

(3) Die griechische Wiedergabe der persischen au, wa 

(4) Die urspriingliche Heimat der Perser. 

(5) Emme Assyrisch-babylonische Kénigsliste bei 
Ja‘gibi und Mas‘fidi. 

[This work, the first two parts of which were written in 1889 and 
the third in 1891, was presented in February, 1893, as thesis for the 
doctorate of the University of Tiibingen. ] 

Beitrage 2. Geschichte wind Sage v. Erin: ZDMG. xlix, 18%, 
pp. 628-73 :— 


Erin. 

Pahlau. 

Hyreani-Wirk", Iberen. 
Aris 


Tiridates u. Spandijat. 

Artobanos und K, Khosrau, 

Gotarzes I und Orodes TI, 

Die Liste d. Grain. und arm. Arsakiden. 
Der Stammbaum d. Biiyiden. 

Bau. 

Die Suffixe é, 3, &, 27. 


Enclyt, -an = aw, nd. 
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Altper. franah = farr. 
Neuper. t2ad = jazafa. 
Inschriften d. Artax, IT v. Susa und Hamadan. 
Fundamente israelitischer wnd jiidischer Geschichte, Leipzig, 1896, 
gr. 8°, 83 pp. 
Historische Glossen zu den alitiirkischen Inschrifien: WZEKM. 
1898, xu, pp. 157-200, 
Chronologische Untersuchungen, Leipzig, 1900, 86 pp. (= Philo- 
logus, Supp.-Band vi, pp. 637-720) :— 
Berossos und die babylonischen KGnigslisten. 
ur Chronologie von Hyksos. 
Die Exodusberichte des Manetho. 
Die AVITT und XIX Dynastie nach Manetho. 
Die Chronologie der Aethiopen und Saiten, 
Untersuchungen zur Geach. v. Eran, i, Gottingen, 1896, 72 pp. 
(= Philologus, Bd. 54, 489-527 ; Bd. 55, 212-240) :-— 
Diodors Nachrichten tiber das pont. und kappad. Fiirstenhaus. 
Das Verhiltniss der Trogus z. Diodor. 
Die angeblichen Zariadrosmiinzen und die Fiirsten v. Sophene. 
“ur Assyrischen u. Medischen Kénigsliste bei Ktestas. 
Zur Kritik des Faustos v. Byzanz. 
Hazarapet. 
Der altpersische Kalender. 


Nachtrage. 

Eransahr nach der Geographie des Ps. Moses Xorenac't, Berlin, 
1901 (Abh. Gesell, Wiss. zu Gottingen, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, 
Band ii, No. 2), 358 pp. 

Erster Teil: Das Provinzverzeichniss, 

Zweiter Teil: Landerbeschreibung nach Ptolemaios. 

Exkurs :— 

(i) Die armenischen Markgrafen: 

(ii) Z. hist, Topographie v. Kerman und Mukran, 

(iii) Toxfristan: (1) Tocharer und Ta-hia; (2) Toxaristan 
unter den Wei und T'ang; (3) Toxiristan in der 
Steuerliste des ‘Abdallah b. Tahir; (4) Ober- und 
Unter-Toxaristan ; (5) Itinerar von Balx nach Ober- 
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Toxaristan; (6) Xottal und Cayaniyan nach d. 
Itineraren Igtaxri's; (7) Itinerare in Transoxiana ; 
(8) Das Gebiet v. Balx siidlich v. Oxus nach Ja‘qibi ; 
(9) Die fiinf Aih-Adéu Provinzen der Jiieh-ci ; 
(10) Kabul; (11) Das Gebiet nérdlich v. Oxus nach 
Ja‘qiibi. 

Osteuropiische und Ostasiatische Streifziige, Leipzig, 1908, 557 pp. 

Belaweza-Itil. 

Die Bekehrung der Chazaren zum Judentem. 

Die &ltesten Berichte tiber d. Magyaren. 

Der Raubzug d. Magyaren gegen Konstantinopel im Jahre 934. 

Das Itinerar des Mis‘ar b, Muhalhil nach d. chinesischen 

Hauptstadt. 

Mas‘idi’s Bericht iiber die Slawen. 

Analyse d. Berichte des Gaihani iiber die Nordlinder, 

D. Reisebericht des Hariin b. Jahja. 

Exkurs :-— 

(i) Zur Bekehrungsgeschichte d. Chazaren. 
(ii) Der Stammbaum d. Abdoritenfiirsten 
(iii) Mas‘idi’s Bericht iiber die Russen und d. Ursprung des 
Namen Ras. 
(iv) Der Ursprung d. iberischen Bagratiden.! 
(v) Gaihani’s Bericht tiber die Slawen. 

Untersuchungen 2. Geschichte v. Eran, ii, Leipzig, 1905, 258 pp. 
(= Philologus, Supplementband x, Heft 1) :— 

Die Namen d. Magier. 

Alexanders Marsch v. Persepolis nach Herat. 

mapayoalpas, raporamncada, Paradiita. 

Uber einige skythisch-iranische Vélkersnamen. 

Uber einige Inschr. aus Kappadokien. 

Die Chronol. d, Kambyses u, d. Liigenkénige und d. alt-pers. 

Kalender. 

Ausiitze. 

Kappradovn, der ‘ shythische " Name der Maiotis: Keleti- 
Szemle, xi, 1910, pp. 1-26. 

Die altiulgarischen Ausdriicke in d. Inschrift v. Catalar und in 
der althbulgarischen Fiirstenliste: Izv. Russ. Arch. Inst. © 
Konstantinopolé, xv, 1911, pp. 1-30. 

? This ** Exkura” (with some 


{ additions) was translated into Armenian by Haposian 
Handes Amsorya, 1012, 333-9, 519-31, 712-30; 1913, 180-7, 210-21, a1 93, 403-75 
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Armenische Streifen. (1) Historische Data z. Chronologie der 
Vokalgesetze ; (2) Nachtrag z. Erangahr: Sahastaninoknoy und zur 
Liste der Provinzen v, Chorasin. Muschardzan (Festschr. d, Mechit- 
arlsten-Congregation), Wien, 1911, pp. 291-302. 

Uber d. Armenische Alphabet in Verbindung mit d. Biogr. d. h, 
Mait‘ce: Handes Amserya, 1911, 530-43, 673-83 (German); 1912, 
41—f4, 199-216 (German and Armenian); 657-66 (Armenian) ; 742-50 
(German). 

Die Benin-Sammlung des Reichsmuseums fiir Vélkerkunde in 
Leiden. Beschrieben und mit ausfiihr. Prologomena z,. Gesch, der 
Handelswege und Vélkerbewegungen in Nordafrika versehen, Leiden 
(Brill), 1913, folio, ceelxvii + 132 ‘PP. (Verdff. d. Reichsmuseums 
f. Volkerk. in Leiden, 1, 7). 

Gueaini’s Bericht tiher d. Bekehrung der Uiguren: SBBA. 
1912, i, Halbjahr, pp. 486-502. 

Siidarmenien u. die Tigrisquellen nach gtiechischen und arabischen 
Geographen : Handes Amsorya (German and Armenian), 1913, 79-100, 


357-66, 526-35; 1914, 41-52, 106-17, 177-83; 1915, 126-35; 1920, 


103-10 (German). 

Herkunft und Name d. Russen:: Baltische Monatschr., B. 76, 
Heft 10, Riga, Oct. 1913, pp. 264-77. 

Skizzen =z. geschichtl. Vélkerkunde v. Mittelasien und Sibirien : 
Ostas, Zeitschr., Jahrg. viii, 1912-20, pp. 289-99. 

ber das Volkstum der Komanen, Osttiirkische Dialectstudien : 
Abh. Gesell. d. Wissensch. zu Gottingen, N.F., Band xiii, No. 1, Berlin, 
1914, pp. 25-238." 


§ 1. Uzen u. Komanen. §5. Tatar u. Kimik, 


§2. Komanen u. Qun. §6. Kimik u. Qypeak. 
§3. Komanen u. Qypeag.  §7. Qypcaq u. Komanen. 
§4. Tatar u. But-kat. §8. Qangly, Kimik u. Qypc 





Anhang :— 


(1) Kritik d. bisherigen Erklarungsversuche d. Namen 


“ Falben " u. “ Komanen ™. 
(2) Uber die Herkunft d, Osmanen. 
(3) [Der Zug. d. Chytai nach Westen. | 


1 See two important reviews of this work : P. Pelliot, A propos dea Comana (J. As. 
1920, avr.-juin, pp. 125-85), and Barthold, Nocyi frud o Poforfear Russ. istoric, 


furnal, 192], tome 7, pp. 133-56). 
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(4) Die Bedeutung d. historischen Topographie f. d. Text- 
kritik des Schah-nama. 

Nachtrag. [D. Chronologie d, Qara-Qytai.] 

[— unp Groot], Das Reich Zabul wnd der (rott Zin; Festschrift 
j. &. Sachau, Berlin, 1915, pp. 243-92. 

Miphergét und Tigranokerta : Handes Agere: 1916, pp. 68-1355. 
pp. 68-155. 

Die Entstehung und die Wiederherstellung der armenischen Nation, 
Potsdam, 1919." 

Was bedeutet der Name Kawkasus?: Morgenland, No. 1, 
1922, pp. 3-8. 

Ein arabischer Bericht iiber d. arktischen (wralischen) Linder 
aus d. 10 Jahrhundert: Ungar. Jahrbiicher, Berlin, iv, Heft 3-4, 
Dezember, 1924, pp. 261-334.2 

Np. ddina “ Freitag”: Festgabe J, Szinnyei, Ungar. Bibliothek, 
No. 13, Berlin, 1927, pp. 57-89. 

Le berceau des Arméniens: Revue des Audes arméntennes, 
Paris, 1925, tome viii, fasc. 2, pp. 210-45. 

Works announced but not yet published :— 

Geschichte und historische Ethnographie des Daghestan (cf, Erangahr, 
p. 95, note 1). 

Wehrét und Arang (cf. Uber d. Volkstum d. Komanen, p. 38, note 6)— 
of this work 160 pages have been printed by Brill (Leyden). 

ADDENDA. 
Sogiiann , Eakurs 2. D, Bulger Farstcine. Atay? [Kaktoekink} 

Shissen =. histor, Topographie wu. Geschichte von Kawkasus, Der Itinerar von 
Artaxata nach Armastica auf d. rémischen Weltkarte, Handes Amsorya, 1927, No. 1, 
pp. 825-6, 


Kultur- und aprachgeachichtliche Aialition Ungorische Jahrbncher, 1X/1, April, 1920, 
pp. 68-103. 

Ser also a list of eight articles by Professor Markwart in Handes Ameorya, 1127, 
p. 983, and his contributions to Amedroz, “ Notes on two articles on Mayyifariqin,” 
JRAS. 1890, pp. 170-6, and Herzfeld, Am Tor von Asien,” Berlin, 1020, pp. 3% 
154, and 150. 

The foregoing is only a provisional list of Professor Markwart's work, offered a4 
a token of high admiration of the departed scholar’s genius, I hope to re-edit it 
soon in a more complete form. 


Y. Mrnorsky. 


' Abridged translation by Maric Basmadjian, L'origine ef la reconstitution de la 
i 4 armenienne, Paris, 1919, 8°, 26 pp. 


ro ith this publication Prof 
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Hapt Hasan. I. Fauaxi-1-Suirwint: His times, life and works, 
pp. 96. 1929. II. Fauaki-1-SHirwanxi, Diwan. pp. 83. 1929, 
London: Royal Asiatic Society. 

Falaki, who lived in the beginning of the sixth/twelfth century, 
and Was one of the court-poets of the Shirwin-Shiah Minichihr I, has 
been very little known until now. In E. G. Browne's Literary History 
of Persia his name is given passing mention in only two places. 

Since we do not yet possess a critical edition even of such a great 
poet as Nizami, some objection certainly might be raised to an edition 
of Falaki, if priority of treatment were to be accorded on the basis of 
relative merit. But after all the editor's taste and convenience must 
be respected. 

A most praiseworthy thoroughness of method characterizes 
Dr. H. H.'s work. To quote an example : Dawlatshah in his TadAkirat 
al-shw‘ara ascribes to Falaki a verse in praise of Mas‘fid-i Sa‘d-i Salman. 
Dr. H. H. has rightly suspected Dawlatshih’s statement: “It was 
necessary therefore to examine without distinction the works of all 
[!! V. M.] Persian poets contemporary with, or posterior to, Mas‘fid 
and anterior to, Dawlatshah. And so eventually [!! V. M.] Daw- 
latshah’s couplet was found in Diwan-i Adib-i Sabir “(p. 62). One can 
imagine the amount of work done in order to elucidate a detail, after 
all, of secondary importance for the theme chosen, To discover a score 
of additional verses of Falaki Dr. H. H. has looked through all the 
illustrative quotations of four big Persian dictionaries (p. 75). This 
thoroughness accounts perhaps for the author's predilection for 
chronological researches. On pp. 46-52 one finds long calendar 
tables calculated on the basis of Schram’s Kalendariographische und 
Chronologische Tafeln, Leipzig, 1908, according to two eras, that of 
Yazdagird and that of Jalal al-din. No stone has been left unturned 
to arrive at the conclusion that “though the dates of Falaki's birth 
.and death cannot be determined with accuracy, it is obvious that they 
must be sought in the neighbourhood of the years 501 a.m. and 540 an. 
respectively ” (p. 52). 

No side issue has been left without consideration. The author has 
disentangled the question of three different poets of the nom de plume 
Falaki (pp. 41-3) and of two homonymous ‘Imadis (p. 96); he has 
elucidated Mas‘fid-i Sa‘d-i Salman's authorship of a prison-poem 
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wrongly ascribed to Falaki (pp. 88-92) ; he has shown the inexactitude 
of the general assumption that Mu'‘izzi was killed in a.m. 542 by a 
stray shot from Sultan Sanjar’s bow (p. 95), as well as E. G. Browne's 
mistake in attributing to [mami a verse of Qatran (p. 93), etc. These 
statements though only by-products of Dr. H. H.’s research are 
characteristic of his vast readings and of his serious and intent desire 
to arrive at scientific truth. 

If the final results obtained with regard to Falaki are somewhat 
vague it is in the first place the fault of our sources. The poet lived 
in the first half of the twelfth century (a.p. + 1116-1145), whereas 
the copies of his works date from the end of the sixteenth and of the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, i.e. they were written some 
450 years after his death. Only seventy-two couplets have come down 
to us from the year 741/1340. Different sources differently put 
Falaki's literary heritage at 7,000, 3,000 and 10,000 baits, but only less 
than twelve hundred of them have been preserved in the existing 
sources. Can one trust the taste of the selectors who may have 
omitted the more personal part of the poet’s work ? 

That Falaki enjoyed a considerable reputation is shown by the 
facts discovered by Dr. H. H.: Salmin-i Siwaji (fourteenth century 
A.D.) tacitly imitated one of his odes (p. 65) and ‘Ismat (beginning 
of the fourteenth century 4.p.) spoke of him in terms of undisguised 
admiration. Of his contemporaries (twelfth century a.p.) Zahir 
al-din Shufurwa mentions him in an ode by the side of such great 
masters as ‘Unsuri and Anwari. Less respectful to Falaki is his famous 
countryman Khagaini.' In his elegy on Falaki’s death he praises his 
“proficiency in ten sciences ” but in his usual quaint way calls him 
“a sneeze of my lawful magie (i.e. poetry)”. Dr. H. H. gives no 
explanation of this strange expression which, as my friend Muhammad 
khiin Qazvini tells me, hints at a popular tradition about the creation 
of the cat out of the lion’s sneeze in the moment when the mice made 
& hole in Noah’s ark. 

Khaqiani was certainly difficult to please and we need not follow 
him, but it is a pity that the question of Falaki’s poetical value has 
not been dealt with at all by the editor whose work in general contains 
no wsthetic appreciations, except that a mustazdd is called ‘* graceful ” 
(p. 42) and that on pp. 86 and 88 one finds a mention of Falaki’s and 


* The local historian "Abbis Quli khin BAki-khinov, in his @Guliefdn-1-Jram, 
Kassin translation edited in Baku, 1926, p. 160, says that Khaqint's father was o 
joiner frony the village Malhamiu, near Shamakhi, | 
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Sa‘d-i Salmin’s respective “styles ” without any description of their 
characteristics. 

The state of our methods with regard to the Oriental literatures 
cannot certainly be compared to those which prevail in the fields of 
Classical and Western studies, and critical editions of the texts aré 
necessary first of all. But nevertheless it must not be forgotten that 
the poets are first of all Poets, and their works not merely collections 
of autobiographic hints and disguised chronograms. 

The most obvious method of interpreting a poet—largely used by 
all the literary historians from Hammer to E. G. Browne and 
R.A. Nicholson—is to give in translation a representative selection of 
his works. A complete translation with commentary of half a dozen 
of Falaki’s odes would have rendered him more familiar even to those 
students who can read him in the original. 

But beyond that, there remains the very important outward 
study of a poet's style, of his rhymes, similes and vocabulary. 
Professor Néldeke’s analysis of Firdausi and Dr. H. Ritter's recent 
essay on the pictural language (“ Bildersprache ”) of Nizami show the 
manner in which such investigations must be conducted. The editor 
of Falaki gives a list of fifty “technical and uncommon words”, 
but they do not exhaust the lexical material scattered in the footnotes. 
Even a general list of words used in Falaki’s not very extensive 
productions would be welcome. It would enable us to form a judgment 
on the Persian of the early twelfth century, and its differences from the 
Persian of the later epoch. In this respect the study of the three 
pre-Mongolian groups of poets (those of Transcaspia, Isfahan and 
Transcaucasia, Azarbaijan included) would be extremely interesting. 

The following are remarks on the fragmentary texts and transla- 


tions found in the English part of Dr. H. H.’s work. P. 10 alt! 
read 4! ; LV e Siegel oc P. 23 gaba is not “ girdle ” but 


a“ cuirass”; dar bagi shud “ disappeared "—it would seem necessary 
to explain the pun on bagi “ eternal” and dar bagi i kardan “ to omit, 

to spurn ”, see Muhammad khan Qazwini, in the Preface of the Part Il 
of Fowaint’s History, P. 38 read jazira Rityinds (jazira-yi is against 
the metre), P. 39 “ He made the green one red”. Why not simply : 

“He let flow a sea of blood”? “The Russian and the Khazars 
flee because the Sea of the Khazars (dar balir-i Khazar /) has felt the 
benefit of his hand full of pearls (hashar amikhta-and /)". This inter- 
pretation is entirely based on Khanykov, Mel. As., IIT, p. 152. I should 
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suggest “* because on the Sea of Khazars . . . they were confounded 
like irregular hordes ". P. 54, “ From the stable of the sky no horse 
comes forth, the circle of whose shoes is devoid of (or, not impressed by) 
the circle of my mouth "—is very obscure. P. 56, “ The love and 
hatred is based on his pleasure and displeasure, just as the J of Ll 
is based on ®"’ needs an explanation. P. 59 correct ise yoy. 
P. 63, “ T shall surpass fire” read “I shall surpass athir ” meant both 
as acilyp, Kazimirski: “ atmosphére éthérée,” (it is true that Arabic 
dictionaries explain this element as “ fire”) and as Athir-i Akhsikati 
cf. p. 64. P. 68, ‘Aiyar “discrimination ", rather than “ aptitude 
(for poetry)”. P. 88, correct ba-haza@r. P. 89, “ Whose service has 
increased my status”; better “devotion to whom has increased ”. 
P_ 94 Zan(n) khata shud mara, strike out the alif, 

To his chapters on Falaki and his Diwan the editor has prefixed 
some general data on the reign of the kings of Shirwan, especially of 
Fariburz I (died after a.m. 487), Mindchihr II (eirea aw. 514-44)! 
and Akhsatan I (cirea a.m. 544-93). This contribution to the history 
of Shirwan, coming from an Indian scholar, will be particularly 
gratifying to all those interested in the destinies of Transcaucasia. 

The accuracy with which the author always proceeds has permitted 
him to throw new light on some dark details of the history of that 
kingdom and to complete the results of the investigation of Russian 
scholars, such as Dorn, Khanykov, Salemann, Pakhomov and Barthold. 

Such are the items on the Shirwanshih’s titlea (pp. 10 and 27-8) ; 
& Very just surmise on Akhsunthul — Aq-sunqur, amir of Maragha 
(p. 18, cf. my article “ Mardgha"’ in the Enc. of Islam) ; the date of Akh- 
satin’s death between 593-600 (p. 33); the origin of the queen 
‘Ismat al-dawla (p. 34); the proof that Khaqani’s verse on the 
embellishment of Shamakhi refers to Akhsatan and not to Qizil 
Arslan (p. 37). 

A little sketch-map, as well as a genealogical table of the contem- 
porary kings of the neighbouring Georgia, would be of great service 
to the readers. One regrets that the introductory pages (1-3) on the 
Kingdom of Shirwan are too brief, Shirwan, which kept its semi- 
independence since the Sasinian times till 1588 and then for a little 
while after the death of Nadir-Shih, has been a considerable factor 

‘, Lhe local prononciution of the name of the protector of Abi-‘l."Ala. Khigqint 
and Falaki (avestan Manni#i#ra) seems to be Manuchahr > Maniichar or Maniiche, 


ace Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p, 191, and the ¢ on by th l hi 
a P ranscription by the local historian 
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in the preservation of the old Iranian tradition in the Caucasus ! and 
in the formation of the general characteristics of the present day 
inhabitants of the republic of Azarbaijan. For a historical perspective 
students will have to look in Professor Barthold’s articles in the 
Ene. of Islim (Derbend, Shirwan, Shirwinshah).* 

The following are remarks on some local matters where occasional 
slips were inevitable, 

P, 2, AbkAdz has been translated Georgia. For a long time Georgian 
independence was held up by the west Georgian, so-called “ Abkha- 
zian "’ dynasty, Abkhaz = Georgia is practically comprehensible 
but at Khagani’s time Abkhaz could mean only western Georgia, as 
the energetic kings of Tiflis were first of all kings of eastern Georgia 
(K’art'li). 

P. 5, with regard to the revenue of Shirwan see Nuzhat al-guliih, 
ed. Le Strange, pp. 92-93: “in the days of the khins of Shirwan 
they amounted to 1 million dinars of the money of our time ”. 

Jalal al-din Mankubirti—it would be better to keep to the form 
Mankburni, found in the manuscripts, see Muhammad Khan Qazvini's 
Juwaint, II, p. 284, note “ Dabt-i Mangburni ”. 

P. 8, Qabala, i.e. Ptolemy’s ya8dda in ‘Albaatie (= Arran) was 
certainly situated to the west of Shirwan on the Tiiriyan river (see 
Ene, of Islam: Shekki) and not near Darband. 

P. 15, Miniichihbr’s sons were five in number. What are the reasons 
for identifying Afridiin with Dhukhrat al-din, which reduces their 
number to four ! 

P. 17, “ Georgian and Armenian Chronicles.” By the Armenian 
Chronicle is meant here only the Armenian translation of the Georgian 
“ate 

P. 21, The story about King Dimitri I of Georgia having carrie 
away “ the famous gates (sie / /) of Derbend ” is false. The iron door, 
still kept at the monastery of Gelath in western Georgia, bears the 
date of 455 (1063) and the name of the Shaddadid Shawir b. Fadl, cf. 
Fraehn, Erklirwng der Arab, Inechrift, des Eisernen Thorfliigels 2 
Galathi, Mém. Acad. des Sciences de St. Pétersbourg, Sciences Morales, 


1 With regard to v. 930 in the Diwan, where Falnki calls the dynasty tukhma-yi 
Arash-u-Bohrém, it may be remembered that a litth town south of Shekki bears 
the name of Arash. 

7 Tn Russian see Pakhomov's useful Short Essay on the History of Arerbaijan, 
Baku, 1923 (utilized by Dr. Hidi Hagan) and Barthold's, Mesto prikaspiiskith 
oblastei (“ The place in the Moslem history of the provinces lying round the Caspian 
sea"), Baki, 1925, 
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itt, 1835, pp. 531-46. The door was certainly carried away from Ganja 
and not from Derbend. Brosset, Hist, de la Géorgie, I, i, p. 369, 
explains it ina long note. Cf. also Sir E. D. Ross, I slamica, IT, ii, 1925, 
p. 218. 

P. 21. Its hardly possible to speak of the conquest of the “ king- 
dom” of Arran by Miniichihr II. Kingdom presupposes kings, but 
the Ganja branch of the Shaddadids disappeared before 500. Its last 
representative, Fadliin, deposed by Malik Shah, was appointed 
governor of Astaribad, then came back to his dominions as a mere 
vassal of the Seljuks, then was turned out again and finished his days 
in Baghdad in 484 (4.p. 1091-2), Khaqani's fathi Arran may mean 
an occupation of some parts of the country south of the Kur after the 
disappearance of Sultan Muhammad (498-511) whose particular fief 
was Arran. [On the troublesome state of this province even in 
Sultin Muhammad's times many details are found in the unique 
MS. of the Bibl. Nat., Fonds arabe 4433.] 

P. 26. The reading Akhsatin was already proposed by Justi, 
Tran. Namenbuch, p. 12, but according to Dorn local mirzas’ pronun- 
ciation is Akhsitan. The Georgian and Armenian form of the name 
Aghsarthan (Alsarthan) is still puzzling. Clavijo, ed. Sreznevski, 
p. 135, mentions a Moslem ruler of Arzinjain of the name of Zaratan 
(= Saratan). 

P. 37. At the time of the Kasranid dynasty of Shirwanshahs it 
is hardly accurate to speak of Khazars properly so-called, They had 
disappeared much earlier, As Pakhomovy, op. cit. p. 16, thinks, the old 
name Khazar covers here some other Turkish people (the Qipchags ?)- 

P. 37. In the original of Brosset’s Hist. de la Géorgie, 1, 1, p. 369, 
Minuchihr is called king of “ Movakan and Sirwan”. Dr. H. H. 
renders Movakan by Mian and finds this title “incorrect”. It 
must be remembered that in Georgian “ Movakan ” désignates also 
the locality between the Kur and its left tributary, the Alazan, above 
their junction, ic. west of Shirwan, see Vakhushti’s Geography, tr. 
Brosset, p, 269. But I rather agree with Dr. H. H. on interpreting 
the term on its face value: Movakan = Miqin (Mughan). The 
Georgian source may allude to Manuchihr’s conquests south of the 
Kur, say in the region of Bailagan, which, roughly speaking, continues 
in the north the plain of Miiqan. 

P. 57. Ulugh Beg Kirkan, better Kirakan from the Turkish 
kiirakiin, “ son in law.” 

P. 60 and text p. 52. “ Bartas in Turkistan ”. The Burtis are 
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the Mordva of our days in the basin of the Oka, right tributary of the 
Volga." Samangan, if it is the same as Samulgan (which I believe is 
Ptolemy's “‘Agnoupya), is on the upper Atrak, see Sykes, “ A Sixth 
Journey in Persia, JRGS., January, 1911. 

P. 74. The author of Bustan al-siyahat is better known as Zain 
al-‘Abidin Shirwani. His work was printed in Teheran, a.n. 1315. 
On the biography of this remarkable man see Khanykov, Mélanges 
Asiat,, St. Petersburg, tii (1859), p. 50-9 {[=Bull. histor.-phil. de 
V'Acad. des sciences, t. xiv, N. 16]. 

P. 90. Quedar is not in Sistan but in Baluchistan, 85 miles south 
of Kalat (actually Khozdar). 

Part II of Dr. H. H.'s work is a very artistic reproduction by the 
“ Replica " process of the editor's original copy, in black and red ink, 
This last improvement is very welcome as it facilitates the philological 
study of the text. One thing is very unfortunate. The author's 
original was written in an extremely small hand. The result is that 
all the Part II puts the reader's eyes to a severe test. One regrets this 
handicap so much the more because this philological part of the work 
shows clearly the soundness of Dr. H. H.’s critical methods and the 
amount of his great industry. 

His task was hard. Yielding, as he says, to the “ numerical 
factor " he took as the basis of his edition the Munich MS. supposed to 
belong to the eleventh /seventeenth century. But its “ errors are so 
plentiful that no more than a half of the diwan makes sense ” [! !]. 
Therefore the text had to be “ deciphered " and reconstructed with the 
aid of the other MSS. and particularly of the rare fadhkira of Taqi 
al-din Kashi (written in 985/1577) in which are included all the then 
extant works of Falaki (over 1,000 baits). In view of the late date and 
the bad condition of the Munich copy it is questionable whether the 
surplus of some hundred verses constituted such an advantage in favour 
ofa bad copy. Yet the reconstruction of the text has been done with 
the aid of all the available means and as the editor had the privilege 
of the counsels of such a high authority as Muhammad Khan Qazwini, 
one is sure that the text represents the greatest degree of accuracy 
attainable under present circumstances. 

Neither of the two Parts has an Index. This is regrettable in the 


! Even now one of the small rivers in the basin of the Tana (flowing into the Oka) 
is called Burtas, See A. V. Markov, Otmosheniya mezhdu Kuslimi i Mordroyu 
ori, Tiflis, 1914, and Barthold in Evc. of Salim, 
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ease of the text volume where a great many matters are scattered 
throughout the commentary (cf. p. 37 of the Persian text). 

A separate enumeration of the works consulted would also be 
welcome, as well as a short Preface explaining the origin of some 
numismatic facts (quoted in a somewhat different form than in 
Pakhomov’s book), of the data derived from Minis al-ahrar, ete. 

Of course, we do not know to what degree all the desiderata suggested 
above were compatible with the restrictions imposed on the author 
by the general plan of the series. 

Dr. H. H.'s propensity tends evidently towards a minute study 
of the detail. His model is Ch. Rieu rather than E. G. Browne, but 
each of the two scholars was great in his own way. With his unusual 
capacity of work, his vast readings in Persian poets and his ardour 
for getting to the bottom of every problem, however arid it might 
appear on the surface, Dr. H. H. in his new book has shed much new 
light on the Shirwan poets and their contemporaries. As a thesis 
for a doctorate his work is altogether worthy of praise, 

V. Mrxorsky. 


A TREATISE ON THE CANON oF ME DICINE OF AvICENNA. Incorporating 
4 translation of the First Book. By O, Cameron Gruner, M.D. 
pp. vii, 612. London : “Luzac & Co., 1930, £2 2s, 

The translation into English of the first book of the Canon of 
Avicenna of Dr. O. C. Gruner reveals the profound scholarship and 
meticulous care and research which the author has applied in the 
production of this monumental work. The translation is an embodi- 
ment of his medical learning together with his knowledge of Arabic. 

Hitherto the five books of the Canon of Avicenna have only been 
available in Arabic, Latin, and Hebrew, and in translating the first 
book, which deals with general principles the author explains that 
his translation is based on the Latin versions published in Venice 
in 1608 and 1595 and is supported by a study of the Arabic edition 
printed in Rome in 1593 and the Bulaq edition. 

That distinguished Oriental scholar, the late Professor E. G. Browne, 
has already pointed out that “the Latin Qanim of Avicenna swarms 
with barbarous words which are not merely transcriptions, but in 
aes sr almost unrecognizable mis-transcriptions of Arabic 
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Dr. Gruner mentions that Campbell in his “ Arabian Medicine 
and its Influence on the Middle Ages" states there was a “ society 
of translators” at Toledo, about a.p. 1130, “whose method of 
translating from Arabic to Latin was to put the Latin equivalent 
over the Arabic words, disregarding the sense-of the original.” The 
Latin of the first book, however, is very close to the Arabic and hardly 
to be improved upon, though the author says that he has used modern 
terms when there is no reasonable doubt of their referring to the same 
idea. A point of special importance has been the careful study of 
the original Arabic because “ words in the Latin version which are 
evidently technical there, become merely colloquial when translated 
into English”. He explains also that in his rendering from the 
Arabic to the English the real meaning can only be conveyed by using 
many more words. 

A valuable asset to the translation are the copious and interesting 
references to the contemporary writers of the time of Avicenna— 
Sufic, Vedantic, Buddhistic, Chinese—and to Persian writings 


subsequent to his time, such as Rumi, Sa‘di, etc., and also to views © 


presented by various modern philosophies including Western 
Theosophy, all of which point to erudite research on the part of the 
author, 

Among other reasons for which Dr. Gruner savs he has selected 
the work of Avicenna are his acknowledged excellence and_his greater 
accessibility amongst mediaeval writers.” The Canon is still regarded 
as the final appeal on all matters connected with the healing art by 
the “ Tibb-i-Yunani ”, the followers of the old Greek medicine, 

Nevertheless, we should not lose sight of or forget that other 
great mediaeval writer, Rhazes, who was probably the greatest and 
most original of all the Muslim physicians ; for Rhazes was a physician 
first and then a philosopher, and here he stands in contrast to Avicenna, 
who was first a philosopher and then a physician ; and further, Rhazes, 
by virtue of his clinical observations, deserves to rank highest of all 
the mediaeval medical writers. 

In giving us this English translation of the Canon the author 
has rendered signal service to science and, in particular, to medical 
history. He has made available for the first time in the English 
language the extremely important material contained in this book 
of principles, The section dealing with Balneology contains much 
matter of importance to medical historians as well as to those who 
specialize in that particular branch of present-day medicine, including 


VOR. V¥. PART IV. io 
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as it does such subjects as sun-baths, sand-baths, oil-baths, shower- 
baths, ete. Again, in the section of Sphygmology, the pulse is 
described, and here it is of interest to note the words of Sir William 
Broadbent : “ Every important variety of the pulse was recognized, 
described, and named before the Christian era.” 

The section dealing with Friction, Massage, and Shampooing, 
and also that on Cupping, are full of interest, and in regard to the 
latter it is interesting to note that even the methods of treatment 
set forth in the Canon are still resorted to to-day. 

Further, in view of the interest now being taken im the history 
of anwsthetics, especially just at this time when the centenary of 
Hickman is about to be celebrated, that portion of the Canon dealing 
with this subject will no doubt attract attention, The author quotes 
Burton (in Night 263) as saying, “ anssthetics have been used in 
surgery throughout the East for centuries before ether and chloroform 
became the fashion in the civilized’ West,” 

In Appendix 3 there is a list of the materia medica of the Canon 
in which those that are Pharmacopeial are marked with an asterisk, 
and the author says that many of the others are found in a present-day 
catalogue. Commenting on Drug Treatment Dr. Gruner says, “ the 
truth is that we know far too little about the herbal remedies of the 
Canon”; those desiring further knowledge on this subject would 
do well to study the materia medica of the Ancient Hindus, many 
of whose medicines can be traced directly down to the Arabs. 

In the book the Thomistic philosophy of human nature and its 
applicability to the medicine of the future is specially discussed. 

The book is beautifully produced, is well printed on good paper, 
and contains an index and a bibliography which themselves are 
worthy of this scholarly work. No scientific or research library 
will be complete without a copy, and it is to be hoped that at some 
future time Dr. Gruner will give science the further benefit of his 
profound learning by the translation of the remaining books of the 
Canon. 


P. Jounston-Sarnt. 


The Inpian Marerta Mepioa. Edited and published by K. M. 
NapKarni. 7) x 4}, pp. xviii, 1142, elxix, Ixxxviii. Bombay, 
1927, 

This interesting book combines within its covers much important 
and useful information to both the medical profession and the general 
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public. In recent years there has been noticeable, amongst all classes of 
people, a considerable revival and stimulation of interest in the 
medicinal uses of plants and herbs, and The Indian Materia Medica 
should provide a very useful and convenient work of reference on this 
subject. Further, it should greatly help to revive interest in Ayurvedic 
and Unani systems of medicine, to which systems modern science and 
medicine owe so much. 

The author has been at much pains to gather together a vast amount 
of information, especially in the appendices. The “ Substitutes for 
Imported Foreign Drugs” contained in Appendix 3 should be of great 
use, and much of the information in the other appendices is not only 
of interest at the present day, but is of great value to the student in 
historical research. 

The size of the book is a little awkward, and it might have been 
84 in. x 51 in. with advantage. There are one or two printer's errors 
which should be corrected in the next edition, and it is a matter of 
regret that the index is weak, and that there 1s no table of contents. 

P, JoHNsTton-SArNt. 


Recver. pe Textes INepirs CONCERNANT L'HISTOIRE DE LA 
MYSTIQUE EN PAYS D'Istam. Annotés et publiés par L. 
Massianon. pp. vii, 257. Paris: Paul Geuthner, 1929. Fr. 100. 

Professor Massignon’s latest volume contains a collection of 
extracts dealing with Islamic mysticism, taken from unedited MSS., 
of which he has found an extraordinary number adapted to his purpose, 
scattered throughout the libraries of Europe and the Near East. In 
this volume, the extracts are given in their original language, Arabic, 

Persian, Turkish, and Urdu, so that the book is of value only to the 

true Orientalist, but the author has already given us the French 

translation of most of these texts in his Hssai sur les origines du lexique 
technique de la mystique musulmane (1922) and La Passion d’al-Hallay 

(1914), In the present volume these extracts have been revised and 

improved, thanks to collation with new MSS., and corrections com- 

municated by other scholars, and im addition to purely Hallagian 
texts, the author has included other important unedited sources, the 
most notable being extracts from Ibn Sab‘in, Shoshtari, Muridi, 

Dara Shikih, Sanousi, Warraq, and Nabolosi. 

These sources are presented in chronological order, and represent 

a concerted whole, allowing the student of Islam to trace the course 
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of the general history of Islamic mysticism, by means of original and 
characteristic texts, of which some are derived from the kindred 
domains of theology, philosophy, and literature. The fourth section 
of the book, which represents material not included in the two previous 
volumes, 1s devoted to these texts from writers not primarily concerned 
with mysticiam, and is not the least interesting part of the book. 

It is difficult to make selections from such a treasure-house of 
mystical literature. Among the quotations from al-Hallij’s teaching 
is a fragment given by Hamadhini, describing the Beatifie Vision. 
“ When God desires union with one of His servants, He the veil, 
and reveals to that servant His Unicity in contemplation, and causes 
him to enter into the abode of the One. Then God unveils before 
him His own glorious Beauty, and when his gaze falls upon that Divine 
Loveliness, there it remains, and the servant passes away from self, 
and abides in God ” (p. 68). 

From the same writer comes a description of the reward awaiting 
those who paid with their lives for their mystic faith. When Hallij 
had been brought to the scaffold, that same night Shibli besought 
God saying: “ How long wilt Thou slay Thy lovers?” and God 
answered him; “ Until they find My compensation for blood.” And 
Shibli asked: “ O Lord, what is Thy blood-wit ?’ And He answered 
him: “To meet with Me and behold My Beauty is what I give in 
return for the blood of My lovers.” 

There is a beautiful prayer included here, by one of these lovers 
of God, Suhrawardi, who was executed at Aleppo in 1191, at the age 
of 36. “ O my God,” he prays, “ Thou Lord of all that exists, of all 
intellectual beings and all sensible things, Thou Giver of minds and 
souls, Who hast laid the foundations of the world: O First Cause of 
all existence and Dispenser of all bounty, Thou Maker of hearts and 
spirits, and Fashioner of forms and bodies ; O Light of Lights and 
Ruler of all the spheres, Thou art the First, there was none before 
Thee ; Thou art the Last, there shall be none after Thee. The angels 
are not able to comprehend Thy Majesty, and man cannot attain to 
a knowledge of Thy Perfect Essence. O God, set us free from the 
fetters of this world and of the flesh, and deliver us from all evil that 
may hinder us. Send down upon our spirits Thy gracious Influence 
and pour forth upon our souls the bright beams of Thy Light. The 
mind of man is but one drop in the ocean of Thy kingdom, and the 
soul is but a spark of Thy Divine Majesty. Praise be to Him Whom 
the sight cannot perceive, nor the thought conceive of His likeness. 
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To Thee, O Lord, be thanksgiving and praise. Thou dost give and 
Thou dost take away, Thou art the All-Bountiful and the All-Abiding. 
Praise be to Him, for His is the kingdom, and unto Him shall ye 
return.” (p. 111.) 

These extracts, considered as a whole, while supporting the author's 
contention that much of Islamic mysticism is fundamentally original, 
that is to say, native to Islim, and derived from the Qur’iin and the 
traditions, also make plain the indebtedness of the Islamic mystics 
for much of their theosophic doctrine, not only to Neo-platonism, but 
also to Christianity. It has been taken for granted by most writers 
on Sifism that the asceticism and quietism of the early Siifis, with 
their characteristic virtues of self-control, self-sacrifice, patience and 
dependence upon God, were modelled upon the example of the early 
Christian hermits and monks, who were to be found in Arabia, Egypt, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia at the time of the Muslim conquest and whose 
manner of life was much admired by their Muslim neighbours, but 
it seems doubtful whether the debt owed by Islamic mysticism to 
the teaching of the early Christian mystics, has been sufficiently 
recognized as yet. 

It is true that Mysticism represents a spiritual tendency which is 
universal, which is, indeed, the most vital element in all true religions, 
making itself felt as the protest of earnest and devout souls 
against cold formalism and religious torpor. “ Mysticism,” says 
Professor Massignon (in his Essai) “ cannot be the exclusive possession 
of a race, a tongue, a nation ; it is a human phenomenon, of a spiritual 
order, which cannot be limited by these physical boundaries.” In 
Islam, therefore, as in other religions, we might expect Mysticism 
to be a spontaneous growth, produced by the failure of the orthodox 
faith to satisfy those souls which craved for a closer relation with God. 
Yet the resemblances between the mystical doctrmes of Islam and 
those of Christianity, are so much closer than any analogy we can 
trace between Christian mysticism and the other Oriental systems of 
mysticism, such as Tao-ism or Buddhism, that it 1s reasonable to 
suppose that Siifism derived more than a little of its doctrine from the 
mysticism of those Christians with whom the Muslims were in such 
close contact during the first two centuries of Islim, and later, in the 
Near and Middle East, and Europe. Baghdad was one of the chief 
centres of Islamic mysticism, and it was also a great store-house of 
Greek and Syriac manuscripts, which began to be translated inte 
Arabie as early as the ninth century a.p. But while knowledge of 
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Christian mystical literature must have been limited to a very small 
number of Siifis in the early stages of Islam, there were other means of 
transmission. The many Christian women who married Muslim 
husbands, had every opportunity for making their influence felt with 
the next Muslim generation, and we find traces of it in 5Sifi literature. 
Of the numberless Christians who Islamized, either from fear of their 
lives or because of the advantages to be gained, many no doubt, like 
the Secret Believers in Spain, retained their original beliefs, and were 
responsible for the spread of a knowledge of Christian teaching, 
including Christian mysticism, among their fellow Muslims. The 
relations between Muslims and Christians in the early Islamic period 
were for the most part friendly, and since the Christians were 
possessed of a higher culture and civilization than their Arab 
conquerors, they, like the Greeks at an earlier period, were at first 
the teachers of their rulers, and gradually imbued them with some- 
thing of their own culture and knowledge, Siifism bears the traces of 
this influence, and hence in its developed theosophic doctrine we find 
much that is almost certainly derived from its Christian environment, 

The book is well printed, there are few typographical errors to be 
noted, and it is equally well indexed. 

The thanks of all students of Siifism are due to Professor Massignon 
for this invaluable collection of extracts from Sif literature, and we 
rejoice to know the! this is but the inaugural volume of a series of 
collections of texts relating to Islamic mysticism, to which we may look 
forward in the future, in the formation of which the author 1 te 
have the assistance of Professor Asin Palacios, of Madrid, and 
Professor Pedersen, of Copenhagen. 





MARGARET SMITH. 


THe Personarry or MuxamMMapD THE Propuer. By A. Yusur AL. 
(Progressive Islam Pamphlet No. 4.) pp. 24. London: Luzac, 
1929. Is. 


It is perhaps more important for the majority of students of the 
faiths of the East to know the tendencies and convictions of those who 
now profess them, than to immerse themselves in the study of their 
origins. For all such Mr. Yusuf Ali’s address will provide an intro- 
duction to the attitude of a large body of modernist Muslim opinion. 
Students of history will not expect to find in it any more exact historical 
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exposition than m the average sermon delivered from a Christian 
pulpit. But surely “ who taught man ever to seek new knowledge ” 
is a rather startling translation of ve - le Glo YI Ae. 

fis of H. A. R. G, 


MusvutMan Paintinc, TWeLFru To SEVENTEENTH Century, By E. 
Biocnet. Translated from the French by Cice.y Binyox, with 
an Introduction by Sir E. Denison Ross, C.LE. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd., 1929. 

By this admirable translation of Monsieur Blochet’s work on 
Muslim painting Mrs. Binyon has earned the gratitude of all students 
of Islamic art in this country. “The serious and systematic study of 
Persian illuminations is,” as Sir Denison Ross says in his introduction, 
“a new science, and the problems which present themselves for solution 
or discussion are almost as young as the various theories which have 
lately been put forward.’ There can be few who have had better 
opportunities than M. Blochet of studying this new science, yet fewer 
who have used those opportunities as he has, and his deliverances on 
the subject are those of one fully aware of the range and depth of his 
knowledge of it. His opinions are entitled to great respect, to much 
greater respect than he pays to the opinions of those who differ from 
him, but occasionally they leave us breathless, “Only one art has 
ever existed, and that is Classic Art; it was born mysteriously at the 
foot of the Acropolis . . . It spread over the whole civilized world.” 
The lands of the Far East not being specifically excluded from those 
over which it spread must be held to be included among them. This, 
surely, is attempting to prove too much. It is reminiscent of those 
folklorists who, tracing a remote resemblance between the plots of 
some of the folk-tales of the most diverse nations, insist upon a common 
origin ; who will not admit that it is possible for two human minds 
to have one idea, All will admit the pre-eminence of Hellenic art, but 
M. Blochet must allow us some other art with which to compare it. 

It is impossible for one mind to grasp all the details of each of the 
branches of learning over which the author's wide digressions range, 
and he must pardon Orientalists for dissenting from a gross libel on 
one of the most musical, flexible, and expressive languages of the East. 
Persian scholars will certainly not admit that the cadence of modern 
Persian prose “ still recalls the heaviness and inelegance of the language 
spoken in Sasanian times ”. 
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In their attempt to identify their prophet with the Paraclete, the 
Muslims corrupted the word ITapd«Ayros to ITepueAvrds, which is 
a fairly accurate translation of the name Muhammad, or Ahmad, not 
to ITapaxAurds, a word which was certainly not “ born at the foot of 
the Acropolis”. Again, it is hardly correct to say that Shih Ismii‘il, 
the first of the Safavids, was “ set on the throne by the confederation 
of Turkish clans living in fran, who elected him, as they would have 
elected one of their chiefs, in the fashion of the Altaics. Others besides 
the Turkish clans had a voice in the election, or, to use a more accurate 
expression, the acceptance, of Shah Isma‘il as king; nor is it quite 
correct to describe him as a stranger to the Turks, for his mother ani 
his grandmother were Turkish princesses. 

M. Blochet, in attempting to discount the statements of Persian 
authors who believed, as so many European students, dissenting 
from him, believe, that Persian painting was not uninfluenced by that 
of the Celestial Empire, is hardly just in suggesting that they “ never 
saw a Chinese painting and would have found it difficult to aay where 
China was ". Under the IIkhans Persia was, for a short time, a province 
of the Celestial Empire, there was no lack of communication between 
the two countries, and it is difficult to believe that no specimens of 
Chinese art reached Persia, either then or later, in the era of the 
Timurids. As Sir Denison Ross says: “ There is no gainsaying the 
spirit of the Far Kast in those delightful paintings of men and women, 
with their willowy figures shrouded by long flowing robes, with their 
heads slightly tilted to one side; and the culmination of Persian 
miniature art in the works of such a man as Bihzad, seems to be reached 
in a happy blending of the West and the East, where we find the 
conventional treatment of rocks and clouds reminding us of China, 
and the graceful grouping of figures recalling the Italian primitives 
intermingled with Moslem buildings and Persian trees and flowers. 

The early sentences of Section XVIII of the book are unfortunately 
phrased, and might be held to suggest that Rustam was a Buddhist. 
I know that the author does not intend to suggest this, but a young 
student might be misled. 

M. Blochet attributes the selection of Herat by the Timurids as 
their capital partly to the “ torrid climate ” of Shiraz and Isfahan, 
which “ crushed them", Statements of this sort almost suggest that 
theories are formed first and evidence fitted to them later, One who 


a “crushed” by the- “torrid climate” of Isfahan would die in 
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MUSULMAN PAINTING 


To many the notion that “the Christian Basilica copies, not the 
Pagan temple, but the Pagan Basilica, to show that the Faith of Christ 
is based on justice " will appear fanciful. The Pagan temple was not 
well adapted to Christian worship, and there were other obvious 
objections to the use of the temples of the old religion, the gods of 
which the early Christians believed to be not human inventions, but 
active demons, for this purpose. It 1s far more probable that the 
Christians, when their religion became that of the state, occupied and 
used buildings not immediately connected with the old faith, both 
because they were convenient for their purpose and lent dignity to their 
worship. I trust that I have not left the impression that I wish to 
eavil at this most scholarly work. M. Blochet is entitled to his opinions, 
his opinions are entitled to respect, and though we may dissent from 
some of them the fact that they are so firmly held by so eminent an 
authority cannot but stimulate our interest in the subject. 

Of the excellent reproductions in colour and monochrome of two 
hundred examples of the paintings with which the book deals, | have 
left myself no space to treat. They add very greatly to the usefulness 
as well as to the attractiveness of the book, for they provide the 
student with material for independent study, but the numbers and 
. titles of plates clxxxix and cxe should be reversed. 

Wotse.Ley Hate. 


Er-Tameroutt: Ex-Naraat eL-Misktya ri-s-Sirarat Et-TouRKIyYa, 
Traduite et annotée par H, pe Castries. pp. xvi + 140. Paris: 
Geuthner, 1929. ; 

Tamgrout is a village in the Wad Draa, in the extreme south of 

Morocco, The author of this book was summoned thence by the 

Sultan of Morocco in 1589, to make an adventurous journey by sea 


to Constantinople and back, as the leader of an embassy to the Sultan 


of Turkey. Each stage on the way is duly noted and dated, but by 
far the most attractive portions of his narrative are those in which he 
abandons his prolix literary padding and gives free expression to his 
own moods and impressions, and particularly to the terror and 
fascination of the sea, The style of the book recalls the Travels of 
Ibn Battuta, who is quoted here and there, but at-Tamgrouti is of the 
two perhaps the keener and more intelligent observer. His translator, 
Lieut.-Col, de Castries, whose recent death is a heavy blow to Moroccan 
studies, has wisely excised the long quotations from al-Bakri, Ibn 
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‘Abd Rabbihi, and others ; though it is to be hoped that if ever the 
text (which is known to exist only in a single manuscript at Fez) 
is published, they will be printed in full. Apart from the passages 
already referred to, the book is interesting for the large number of 
technical naval terms which it contains, and for the long description 
of Constantinople and the organization of the Turks. In the latter 
section the account of the Santa Sophie and Sulaymaniya mosques 
is followed by a remarkable passage, to which I can recall no parallel 
in Arabic literature, although the editor doubts if it is original, and 
which is worth reproducing in full :— 

“ L’architecture de Sainte-Sophie offre plus de solidité, elle est 
de caractére plus grandiose, d’aspect plus massif: celle de la 
Soulaimaniya, plus élégante, plus agréable et plus spacieuse, Ne 








= 


voit-on pas lA—et Dieu sait mieux la vérité—une analogie frappante 
avec les caractéres des deux fondateurs de ces édifices : l'un appartient 
i I'Islam et autre i I'Infidelité. Chacun d’eux affecte le caractére 
intime de son fondateur,”’ 

H. A. R..G. 


Turkey anp Syria Resorx. By Harotp ArmsTrone. pp. xiv + 
270, map. London: John Lane, 1930. 15s. 

Mr. Armstrong has chosen the subjective method, and has not 
escaped its pitfalls, With the Turks he is at home; he takes 
sympathetic interest in them and he knows their language, with the 
result that the reader, though he may doubt the profundity of some 
observations, will find much that appeals to him in the pages that deal 
with Turkey. But where neither understanding nor sympathy are 
present, the subjective writer were well advised to hold his hand, and 
this would have been a better book if Mr. Armstrong had confined 
himself to Anatolia. | 





H. A. R. Guss. 


Tae MimANsi NyAya Prakasa on Arapevi. Translated by 
Fraxkuin Epcerton. pp. ix, 308. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1929, 185. 

Guidance into the intricacies of the principles of Vedic inter- 
pretation laid down by the Parvamimiisa school has hitherto been 
afforded in the main by Thibaut’s excellent translation and important 
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introduction to the brief manual of Laugiksi Bhaskara, which appeared 
in the Benares Sanskrit Series in 1882. We now owe to the stay of 
Professor F, Edgerton at Poona in 1926 an equally valuable rendering, 
made with the aid of Pandit Wamana Sastri Kinjawadekar, of the 
much more complete treatise of Apadeva, the Mimansanydyaprakaga. 
Like the Arthasargraha, the interest of the work is severely technical, 
for it does not deal with those metaphysical doctrines which render 
the works of Prabhakara and Kumiarila of first-class importance in 
the history of Indian thought. Nor does it touch on the really important 
side of the Mimansi rules, their application in the sphere of the inter- 
pretation of Hindu law, on which reference should be made to the 
Tagore Law Lectures, 1905, a valuable treatise somewhat surprisingly 
ignored by the translator. The Mimdnsdnydyaprakdca serves as the 
regular introduction to the study of the topic in India, and itis very 
satisfactory to have it so competently rendered into English, as the 
result of the co-operation of Western and Eastern scholarship. It 
may safely be said that it could not have been translated half so 
satisfactorily in Europe, and Professor Edgerton has been very 
successful in his endeavour to present the argument in an intelligible 
form. It is, of course, impossible always to achieve this result. The 
arguments used in the text frequently are verbal rather than real, and, 
even when more substantial, they often are subtle to the verge of 

obscurity. | 
A few points of more general interest may be noted. Objection is 
taken to the assertion that Apadeva’s guru was Govinda, and the 
suggestion is made, tentatively (p. 17) and with assurance (p. 189), 
that the ascription is due to a misunderstanding of s. 396, where 
reference is made to Govindagurupadayoh. The identification rests on 
the view of Aufrecht ? who doubtless deduced from the opening and 
closing stanzas that the guru was Govinda, the author, as not rarely, 
combining praise of his teacher with that of the god. That guru really 
refers to the author's father as held by Professor Edgerton 1s far from 
certain ; it must be noted that, when he does refer to his father (s. 143) 
it is merely as asmattatacaranas. Nor is it at all clear that the Arthasam- 
graha is to be regarded as prior to Apadeva (p. 22). This view is 
contrary to that of Chinnaswami,? and it rests on inadequate evidence. 
Against it is the fact, pointed out by the editor, that the Arthasam- 
graha, though normally very condensed in comparison with the 

1 Bodleian Catal,, i, 2105. Cf. Hall, Bibliog, Index, p. 185. 
2 In his edition, Benares, 1926, 
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Mimdnsinyayaprakdea, treats the topic of arthavida more fully, and 
that in certain places (e.g. s, 462) it is clearer than that text. Thi 
fact that in one case, at least, the Arthasargraha simply adopts tacitly 
the view which Apadeva refutes, can hardly be relied upon to prove 
that the Arthasaimgraha was the older text. It is impossible to claim 
that the Arthasorigraha is in any sense a mere summary of the 
Mimadisdnyayapralaica ; Laugiksi Bhiskara was clearly well versed 
in philosophy and entitled to choose the views he preferred, without 
attempting i so short a text to note or refute conflicting views adopted 
by Apadeva, On the whole, the impression left from comparison of 
the texts is in favour of the priority of Laugaksi Bhaskara. Unluckily 
so far there is other evidence of a conclusive character to settle priority ; 
everything known of the two writers assigns them to approximately 
the same period.’ An interesting point is raised (p. 21) as to the priority 
of Parthasdrathimicra and Somecvara, but it is clear that the issue is 
as yet impossible of solution. 

Professor Edgerton takes exception (p. 9, n. 1) to Mahimahopa- 
dhyaya Ganganath Jha’s rendering of linga as “ indirect implication ”, 
contending that it really is the ‘ primary or direct meaning” of a 
word. But we find that under s, 68 he renders the text’s account of 
¢rult as “direct statement means independent words (words which 
indicate their Meaning directly, expressly, and immediately) In 
face of this fact the explanation of liga is clearly unsatisfactory in 
point of terminology—which alone is involved, and Gafiganath Jha’s 
term may be preferred. Nor perhaps is there really justification for the 
view that Ganganith Jha has inverted the meaning of the terms 
snhnipatyopakirakini and dradupakirakini, and that the latter 
term denotes not “indirect subsidiaries’, but “immediate sub- 
sidiaries ", rat having the sense of saksad. There is, of course, no real 
divergence of view as to what is really meant : the distinction ia between 
subsidiaries which help the rite by adapting some guna, e.g. a material 
substance, for use in it, and those which affect the pradhana ; the 
former are afigdiga, the latter pradhdandaga. Professor Edgerton’s view 
compels him to render s, 186 as “Such an indirectly-contributing 
subsidiary is stronger than a directly-contributing one". He seems to 
Hold that in the words (s. 187) kien cdrddupakarakain sakeat 
pradhanariqam the word saksdt is intended to represent Graf; but this 1s 
implausible, for the text continues sarin ipatyopakdrakarh tv angangam, 
where no attempt is made to explain sarnipatya ; the meaning is 
' &f, Keith, Indian Logic and Atomism, p. 38, : 
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rather “ clearly’, and has no reference to Graf. Nor does it seem to — 
me probable that in s. 183 jatidravyasamkhyadini refers to caste, for 
in such collocations jati has a much more obvious sense, 

The editor has given us most conveniently a transeribed text; it 
is perhaps regrettable that he did not use the India Office MSS., though 
they would probably not seriously have affected the result, He has 
been unwearied in the tedious task of discovering the sources of the 

‘Brahmana passages cited,” which include some apparently from texts 
not now extant. A glossarial index of Sanskrit terms deserves the 
attention of lexicographers, and adds to our indebtedness to the 
editor for an excellent piece of work. 

A. Berrrepate Kerra, 


Das DuarmasOtra per VarkHanasas. Translated with critical 
- and explanatory notes by Witnetm Eacers. pp. 92. Gottingen : 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1929. 

To this useful translation of the Vatkhinasa Dharmasitra 
Mr. Eggers, a pupil of Professor Schrader, has prefixed an interesting 
introduction dealing with the age of the Sitras of the Vaikhanasas 
and the position of ascetic dwellers in the forest as depicted in Indian 
literature. As regards the relation of the Dharmasiitra and the 
Grhyasiitra Mr. Eggers seems to differ from both Dr. Bloch and 
Professor Caland, for he suggests that, even if the Gryhasfitra should 
be held to be later than the Ménava Dharmagistra, this would not 
necessarily determine the date of the Dharmasiitra. This view appears 
to be unsound ; examination of the two Sitras in Professor Caland’s 
text confirms the impression that they are by one and the same author, 
and this is strongly confirmed by the express reference in the Grhya, i, By 
to the Dharma, where the necessary passage is found at 1, 6. On the 
other hand, as I have shown elsewhere,’ there can be no ground for 
accepting the view that the Ma@nava Dharmagdstra is posterior to the 
Vaikhanasa Grhyasiitra, Mr. Eggers does not define his attitude to 
the question of the priority of the (rautasiitra to the Grhya, otherwise 
cc by citing without comment Bloch’s view that the Grhya and 

harmna are dependent on the Crauta, though not by the same author. 
Prins Caland is now 2 convinced that the relation in time must be 





1 ASOS. iv, GE f, 
2 Tranalation (1920), p. xii. 
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reversed, but the evidence is difficult. Professor Caland relies on the 
fact that the Grhyasiitra twice refers to the Grauta. The references 
arei,§: patrasruvadayo yajie proktah, which is true of the Crauta ix, 
7-11, and which prima facie would imply a pre-existing (rauta 
contrary to the view put forward. Incidentally, it is clear that the 
rendering “ The vessels, as the sruva and so on”, is incorrect; the 
patra here is a specific vessel according to the rules of grammar, 45 
the Bhasva and the Darpana recognize. The second passage, ui, 4, 
has yajiaprayaccilte vaksyamah, where a reference to the (rauta, xx, 7, 
is suggested. It must be noted, however, that the phrase used is not 
yajne but yajiiaprayageitte, and that the term vaksyamah contradicts 
the view, both of Bloch and Caland, that the Crauta is not by the same 
hand as the Grhya and Dharma, Moreover, there is a very important 
passage, not mentioned in Caland’s introduction (p. xii), which tells 
seriously against the theory, In the Dharma, i, 3, the preparations of 
the kundas is to be made yathoklam, and there is no doubt that the 
reference is to the opening chapters of the Crautasiitra, The Bhasya, 
indeed, glosses vakgyamanagrautaprakdrena, but we cannot so light- 
heartedly turn a past into a future, and the only possible conclusion 
is that the writer had the Crauta before him, Dr. Caland holds that the 
fact that the Crauta merely mentions the pindapitryajiia, which is 
usually described in Crauta texts, and in this case is set out in the 
Grhya, is conclusive proof of the priority of the latter, but this ' 
clearly unsound, There is no reference in the Crauta to any other text 
by such words as yathoktam, and it is an equally valid suggestion that 
the pindapitryajia is described in the Grhya because it was not dealt 
with in the Crauta. The conclusion in fact seems inevitable that the 
writer of the Grhya and Dharma had the Crauta before him, and, if 
we accept the view that the reference in Grhya, iii, 6, is to the (rauta, 
we must assume that this part of that text was added by the author 
of the Grhya; in the alternative, we must assume that he dealt with 
the point in a Yajiaprayagcitta text, which is in itself a very reasonable 
supposition. In any case, it is clear that Dr, Caland has involved himself 
in needleas difficulty regarding parvavat in Dharma, ii, 5, where he 
writes that piirvaval cannot refer to the sacrifices here mentioned 
because the Crautasiitra follows after the Grhya- and Dharma-siitras, 
and suggests that it refers to the manner in which the sacrificial 
substances are gathered. In all probability the reference is not s0 
much to Dharma, i, 5, as taken by Eggers, but to the account of 
agrayanesti in the Grhya, iv, 2, though reference to the Crauta cannot 
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be absolutely negatived on the evidence. Professor Caland suggests 
also that the Crauta may have borrowed from the Grhya two mantras 
which appear in it, though also found in the Vaikhinasa Samsita, 
which he believes to be later than, or at least contemporary with, the 
Grhya text. The evidence for this view of the relation of Sitra and 
Samhita 1s not at all satisfactory. In the Grhya, v, 4, a number of 
mantras are given and deseribed as dsidantani, which Caland renders 
as “‘in each of which the word * was’ is to be supplied "; from the 
fact that the Samhita gives the mantras in full with dsit added, he 
concludes that the Sittrakara made the error and was followed by the 
Samhita. But, though it is clear that there is an error, for the verb 
neeted is gacchatu, it is by no means clear that the error was not in the 
Samhita, and the word dsidantémi may simply be rendered “ ending 
with dsit”’ the Sittrakara saving himself the trouble of repeating the 
word in each mantra, in accordance with the normal rule of saving 
any useless term. In fact, by this device thirty-two repetitions of 
“was or“ were " are avoided, and this version saves us from reading 
a very unusual sense into the simple word anfa. On the other hand, in 
i, 6, and iii, 5, of the Grhya are respectively the words athiha and 
samedsti, Which are found in the mantras of the Samhita, and therefore 
look as if taken from the Grhya. But the Grhya in iii, 23, recognizes 
the mantra, goddénam wnattu, which 1s in the Samluta, and Caland 
traces back the mantra to a misunderstood goddnam wrath, which 
must mean that the Sarihita in this respect 1s based on a misunder- 
stood Siittra text: the obvious conclusion, therefore, is that the 
Sambhita’s errors are due to use of an older Sitra than our present 
text. Caland (p. 59, n. 15) ascribes the Sitra’s error to misunder- 
standing an older Siitra, but it seems far more natural to place the 
blame on the compiler of the Samhita. The matter seems to be decided 
against Caland's view by his own note on in, 3; there the Siltra 
unquestionably gives as a mantra a text which is found in the 
Samhita as such, but which is indubitably a piece of Siitra text. On 
Caland’s hypothesis we must suppose that the Siitra misunderstood 
* an older Siitra and created a mantra which the Samhita inserted ; 1t 
is surely far easier to suppose that the compiler of the Sarmhita made 
the error, a much more simple thing for him to do than for the writer 
of a Siitra. 

Mr. Eggers has not merely given us a translation, but also valuable 
critical notes, which form an important supplement to the text of 
Caland. The text is in very poor preservation, and conjectures are 
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justified, though often uncertain, as in the case of unmajjaka for +!) 
certainly odd wamattaka in i, 7. In i, 8, caivalakhadino is plausible. 
it might be put as gaiphdlakhadino to explain the variant gailepha!: 
gakadino'; in i, 9, githanavesa is possible in place of grahanaves 
which makes little if any sense. But in ii, 14, the conjectur: 
talakasyodake for parasyodake is clearly far too bold, and the text '- 
shown sound hy such a parallel as Fajiavalkya, i, 159. In many case- 
it is difficult to determine whether the text is at fault or not : it is no! 
clear that in i, 11, the account of the Bhriimadhyagas is correctly 
rendered by Eggers or Caland ; the term pralayantam in neither version 
is fully intelligible, On the other hand, Egger’s rendering of the view: 
of the Asambhaktas is clearly preferable to Caland’s ; fatpratipadand- 
jamam must mean “ the doctrine which leads to him (i.e. the deity) ”. 
not “ its (the All-soul’s coming) which by this (meditation) is brought 
about ". In i, 3, niveditabhaiksabhoyi must simply mean “ eating fool 
which he has duly reported to the teacher ”, and not “ subsisting on the 
alms which he has (gathered and) delivered over (to his teacher who, 
thereupon, allows him a quantity)”. Nor does it seem plausible to 
take in i, 9, vrksaikamiile as hypersandhi for erkea ekamiile and see a 
contrast to the nyagredha tree ; the locution is reminiscent of phrases 
like vanatkadere, and Eggers, probably rightly, takes it merely as 
“an emer Baumwurzel”, The last words of i, 10, present difficulties ; 
Caland renders “ go against even (the God) on whom there must be 
contemplation ", which accords in a Measure with the commentary : 
Eggers has “ iindern [von Glied zu Glied| auch ihr Meditationsobjekt ”. 
But this can hardly be right; possibly the point is that the 
Vimargagas, while they perform the full eight members of Yoga, go 
astray in diverting their minds from Visnu. Many of the names of 
Classes of ascetics are extremely obscure ; an interesting guess as to 
Sarhdarganavrttikas will be found in an addendum in Eggers, p. 92; 
his attempt to explaip udagraphalins (p. 22) is less plausible. But the 
corrupt text lends abundant room for doubt, and it is perhaps 
surprising that both translators are content to accept i, 1, as assigning 
agriculture to Cidras, when it is easy to suppose that there is merely 
a textual error ; the text now reads vaicyasya picupalyakusidavanijyani 
cidrasya deijanmandin cupriisa krsig caiva: the displacement. is 
krsic caiva may have been motived by the desire to ascribe to the 
Vaigyas as to the Kgatriyas six karmdni, as in the case of the 
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Brahmins: what is neater is that in the account of the functions 
of the grhasthas in i, 5, we have the vartavriti described as krsigoraksya- 
ranijyopayiwei. If ae text had to be accepted as validly preserved, we 
should have to assume that it was compiled in some area where 
agriculture was especially the work of Ciidras. In i, 9, sarvaimanah 
must clearly mean “ who regard all as the self’, a sense suggested by 
sarvasamak preceding, and not, as Caland, “ being entirely absorbed 
into the Atman.” In i, 2, stheydat is amazing, and one can hardly see 
why a deliberate archaism should be attempted. Ini, 4, the adverbial 
sodakam is paralleled by other adverbial usages enumerated by 
Caland (p. 237). 
A. BerrimpaLe Kerrs. 


CAMANISTAN 1SHuU'ARA. By Lacumi NaRAyaN Suarig, of Aurangabad. 
Edited by Anpua Hag. 8} x 5}. pp. 25,565, Aurangabad, 
1928, 

This is a Persian fazkira (biographical anthology) of Urdu poets ; 
it was compiled in the year 1761 by a youthful poet known in his 
Persian verse as Shafiq and in his Rekhta as Sahib. He was brought 
up in the Deccan, where his father held a responsible position under 
the State Government. He wrote several historical works and 
compiled three anthologies. Sham i-raribdn has extracts from [rani 
poets who visited India ; Gul i Ra'nd deals with Indian poets who wrote 
in Persian, while the third (the work under review) is an anthology 
of Rekhta poets. 

Its contents are taken largely from Mir’s Nikat ush Shu‘arda, 
1752, and Tazkira e Fath ‘Ali, together with considerable additions of 
his own from earlier fazkiras. The arrival in the Deccan of the two 
anthologies just named created a sensation and gave rise to a keen 
desire to possess them. The difficulty of obtaining copies led Shafiq 
to bring out a collection of his own which differs from others in giving 
the poets in the order of the letters of the Abjad instead of the alphabet, 
It is worthy of note that he shows much annoyance with Mir for his 
depreciatory remarks about Yaqin, for he himself places Yaqin on 
a level with Sauda. 

Only a single copy of the anthology is known to exist. That copy 
is worm-eaten and almost illegible. Its deciphering was a task of 
great difficulty. The editor has written an introduction of twenty- 
five pages discussing both Shafiq’s Urdu poetry and his rage Here 
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and there he has quoted freely from an interesting Persian anthology 
known as Tuhfat ush Shu‘ard, prepared in 1752 by Afzal Beg. |: 
professedly deals with the Persian writings of Indian poets, bu' 
occasionally their Urdu verse is referred to. 

Maulvi Abdul Hag has given us a good piece of work which must 
have cost him great labour, and we feel our indebtedness to him 
ever Increasing. This volume reflects much eredit upon him. 

In Tajalli for October, 1927, there is an article by Tamkin Kazimi 
written before Shamanistin i Shu‘aré was published. The author 
discusses the Dakni poets mentioned in the anthology. 

T. G. B. 





Tazkiea 1 Su0'arni & Urpt. By Mir Hasan. Edited by Munammap 
Hanis ur RauMAn Suarvani. 8 x 5, pp. 226. Aligarh. 

Habib ur Rahman has published under this name the Tazkira ¢ 
Shu‘ara e Hindi, by the well-known Urdu poet Mir Hasan. It is 
important to have such a work in print, although all its dates and many 
of its statements are questionable. The editor has written an intro- 
duction of 38 pp. ; the second half of it is devoted to quotations from 
the fazkira itself. The date of the original work is about 1776. Mir 
Hasan's poem known as Masnavi e Mir Hasan or Sihr wl Bayan i 
the most popular work in Urdu. For an article on Mir Hasan and 
Dakni poets, see Tajalli, October, 1927, pp. 47-54. 

T. G. B. 


—_— SS 


Maknzan 1 Nigit. By Qim. Edited by Anpun Hag. B} x 44. 
pp. 26, 79. Aurangabad, 1929. 

QOiim’s famous anthology has never before been printed, Like all 
fazkiras of Urdu poets compiled before the nineteenth century, it is 
in Persian. There is a useful introduction of twenty-five pages ; nine 
diseuss Qaim, his anthology, and his poetry, and sixteen vive extracts 
from his poems. There are quotations from 114 poeta, including tw 
pages from Qaim himself, It was compiled in 1754, and is thus one 
of the earliest anthologies. Four lines in Persian and Urdu, rightly con- 
demned as unauthentic, are quoted from Shekh Sa‘di Shirazi. The 
Anjuman i Taraqqi ¢ Urdu and its talented Secretary, the editor, 
are to be congratulated on this work. 





T. G, B. 


INTIKHAB I KULLIVAT I SAUDA 


IntikHAB I Kocurvar 1 Saupa. Edited by Murraum Husar, 
7} x 44, pp. 3, 274. Allahabad, 1927. 

This is a very handy selection from the works of the great Urdu 
poet Sauda. The main divisions are gozals, gasidas, magnavis, and 
marsuyas, but mafla’s, afrad, ruba‘is, git'as, and poems in the 
mukhammas or musaddas stanza are included, Though it is no longer 
possible to say with Sir Charles Lyall that Saudi is by common 
consent the greatest of Urdu poets, we may safely say that he is still 
regarded as coming into the first half-dozen, and this amall volume 
will be welcome to many, especially to those who know the old paper- 
bound 600 paged edition which falls to pieces in their hands, 

T. Graname Batney. 
Minrrary System or THE Maratuas, with a Brrer ACCOUNT OF THEIR 
Maritime Activiries. By Dr, SurENDRANATH Sex. Calcutta : 
The Book Company, Ltd., 1928. 

Dr. Sen has made Maratha history his special study, and is already 
well known as one of the leading authorities on this subject. This 
book appears to me to be the most valuable of all his works, the mature 
fruit of research and study. It is a minute account of Shivaji’s 
military system, and of its development and decline, but it is much 
more than this, for it describes how social and political influences 
affected the military ideals of the Marathas, and explains very clearly 
the reasons for their decay as a military and political power. The 
chapter on chauth and sardeshmukhi is most instructive in its explana- 
tion of the change in the nature of ehauth, which, as levied by Shivaji, 
was frankly blackmail levied on an enemy, and, as received by his 
sticcessors, was an imperial grant made in return for military services, 
performed or promised. Shivaji's dream was to expel the Mughuls 
and establish not only a Hindu, but a Maratha, empire. The Peshwas 
perceived the impossibility of realizing this dream, and substituted 
for it the project of establishing a Hindu empire, but Rajput and 
Maratha could not agree, and finally the Marathas were content to 
fight merely in order to maintain the predominance of their influence 
at a Muslim court. 

The chapter on the revival of feudalism, the primary cause of 
the decay of the Maratha monarchy, traces that decay from the grant 
of fiefs by Shahu, Shivaji’s grandson, to Angria and Balaji Vishvanath 
to the period when the Maratha army consisted of feudal levies and 
foreign mercenaries, Sikhs, Rajputs, Smdhis, Canarese, Rohillas, 
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Arabs, Abyssinians, ‘‘ Topasses,” and Europeans, which he rightly 
describes as even more disastrous to the Maratha power than the 
revival of the feudal system. 

The chapters on the Maratha infantry and cavalry, on Shivaji’: 
forts, and on artillery are also instructive. Forts were Shivaji’: 
last line of defence, but a very sure one, for they were well furnishe: 
with provisions and ammunition, from their position they could hardly 
be mined, the enemy’s artillery could seldom approach near enough 
to damage them seriously, and the imperial troops, not sufficiently 
courageous to carry them by storm, very seldom took any fort but 
by bribery. Of the Maratha artillery Dr. Sen justly says they “* had 
borrowed a scientific weapon without mastering its science, anc 
unintelligent imitation seldom leads to success". The employment 
of troops trained after the European fashion might be similarly 
criticized. The tactics of these troops differed so entirely from the 
traditional Maratha tactics that the two could not be combined, 
yet the later Maratha leaders persisted in attempting to combine 
them, and this, as Dr. Sen shows, was one of the chief causes of their 
defeat at the third battle of Panipat, and afterwards at Assaye. 

Dr. Sen has hardly laid sufficient stress on the personal 
responsibility of Sambhaji for the disappearance of discipline from 
the Maratha army. It was he who first permitted women to 
accompany troops in the field, and his troops to capture women, 
whom they either kept or sold as slaves. 

No fewer than eighty-five pages of the book are devoted to the 
birth of the Maratha navy under Shivaji, its growth under the Angrias, 
and its maturity and decay under the Peshwas. Dr. Sen concludes 
this naval record with an interesting chapter on “ Piracy, or the 
Sovereignty of the Sea’. This is as complete a chronicle of the 
naval affairs of the Marathas as I have seen. 

Finally, the causes of the decay of the Maratha power are thus 
concisely summed up: “The State degenerated from a national 
monarchy to a fendal confederacy, the army degenerated from a well- 
disciplined national force to an ill-disciplined band of mercenaries, 
and the military leaders degenerated from simple, hardy soldiers to 
ease-loving voluptuaries, There could be but one result of such a 
general and all-round degeneration,” 

The book is a most valuable contribution to the history of India 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Wo tsetey Hate. 
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A History or Mucnat Nortu-Easr Frontier Poucy. By 


SupHinpRA Nara Buarracuaryya. Caleutta - Chuckerverthy, 
Chatterjee & Co., Ltd., 1929, 

The title of this bulky book is misleadingly modest, It is not 
merely a history of the North-East frontier poley of the Mughul 
emperors, but an account of the history, geography, fauna, flora, 
climate, peoples, religion, manners and customs, society, economics, 
agriculture, trade, industries, political institutions, military organiza- 
tion and tactics, and naval tactics of the three States with which that 
policy was concerned. It also contains a fairly full account of the 
Muslims in Bengal and of their frontier policy before Akbar ascended 
the throne. Much of this can only be described as padding. Sneh 
information on these subjects as is required as an introduction to 
an account of the imperial frontier policy might have been contained 
in ten pages, instead of nearly a hundred. The subject of the work, 
though not hitherto entirely neglected, as witness Sir Edward Gait’s 
History of Assam, has not perhaps received the attention which it 
merits, for it is interesting and historically important, and the author 
throws much light upon it. His industry is praiseworthy, but he 
would do well to study the art of expressing himself concisely, The 
bibliography affords some evidence of his industry, and is a useful 
guide to students of the subject with which he deals. 

He would be well advised to study some models of English prose, 
“ Queer” and “ plucky” are not dignified descriptions of a cruel 
and capricious or a brave man ; “ rotting,” though sometimes applied 
in India to one who has the misfortune to pass a night in a police cell, 
is not accurate as applied to a prince detained at the imperial court ; 
4 leader who suffers a defeat may be obliged to fly, but not to “ fly 
away", as though on the wings of a dove ; ammunition is singular, 
but munitions in the military sense should always take the plural 
form, while “fuel” should always take the singular. “ Munition ” 
and “ fuels” blemish the pages of this book. “To topsyturvy ” is not 
an English verb; “diabolical,” applied three times in two pages to 
a deceiver, is a needlessly strong expression, In an English work 
troops should be numbered in hundreds of thousands, not in lakhs, 
and a force of 20,000 men is not well described as a “ batch”, Such 
expressions as “ agar wood ”’ and “ bapta cloth ” should be explained, 
either in brackets or in notes, Many other expressions in the book 
~ betray a lack of familiarity with English idiom, and the text should 
be carefully revised, WotseLey Hare. 
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ArouanisTaN: From Darivs to AMANULLAH. By_Lieut.-Genera! 
Sir Grorce Macmuny, 8yo, pp. xii, 359. London: G. Bell 
and Sons, 1929, 21s. 

This book is not based upon an exhaustive examination of the 
available records, but is an attem pt to present the story of Afghanistan 
in all its absorbing interest to those who would view it from the comfort 
of the easy chair. In his introduction Sir George Macmunn makes 
the somewhat startling statement that the inseparable connection 
geographically, politically, and ethnologically between Afghanistan 
and India has never been emphasized. Surely this is not true. Even 
a superficial knowledge of the books and pamphlets dealing with this 
problem, of which the number is legion, would convince the most 
casual reader that nothing has been more emphasized. Nevertheless, 
the author has given us a thrilling of this close connection 
between India and Afghanistan, Century after century hordes of 
invaders have swept like devastating torrents through the mountain 
passes of the North-West. Dark, inhospitable nullahs, lonely mountain 
#lens, and barren, wind-swept raghzas have resounded to the tramp 
of Asiatic armies, Persian, Greek, and Afehan, the forces of Alexander 
and the armies of Mahmud of Ghazni, the hosts of Timur, Babur, 
and Nadir Shah, and the troops of Ahmad Shah Durrani, all advanced 
by these routes to lay waste the fair and amiling plains of Hindustan. 
The history of invasions from Central Asia proves that the frontier 
zone, from the banks of the Indus to the Afghar slopes of the 
Sulaiman range, has never presented any real barrier to an enterprising 
general, 

The student of the Afghan problem must needs walk warily. 
Innumerable pamphlets have been written on this subject for the 
purpose of furthering party interests, In some cases even the Blue 
Books have been garbled, as was the case with the letters of 
Sir Alexander Burnes to the Indian Government. Valuable as are the 
memoirs of generals and frontier administrators, they nearly all suffer 
from a lack of perspective, and, in many instances, display considerable 
ILNOTaAnoe of the reat Imperial ISsueS ft stake. It can, however, he 
safely affirmed that Afghanistan owes its very independence to its 
peculiar geographical position, which makes it the glacis of the fortress 
of Hindustan, Had it not been for the fact that the British in India 
recognized the importance of a friendly and independent buffer state 
between them and the Russians in Central Asia, Abdur Rahman Khan 
would never have succeeded in forming a group of autonomous 
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democracies, owing but a vague allegiance to the ruler of Kabul, 


into a strongly centralized military State. Although other factors, | 


such as the intrigues of the Amirs with the frontier tribesmen, have, 
in recent years, played their part in determining Anglo-Afghan 
relations, by far the most important has been Russia's steady march 
across the steppes of Central Asia, If Napoleon and the Czara of 
Russia had not entertained ideas of an invasion of India; if they had 
not intrigued to our detriment both in Persia and Afghanistan; and 
if the Black Eagle had never winged its flight across the Caucasus, 
in all probability our relations with Central Asian States would have 
been purely commercial in character. 

Sir George Macmunn’s account of the racial divisions of Afghanistan 
should be of interest to the general reader. His contention that the 
Afghan claim to Hebraic descent is supported by very little in the way 
of evidence is sound, In fact, numerous theories have been put forward 
to explain the origin of the Afghans. They have been traced to Copts, 
Jews, Armenians, Albanians, Turks, Arabs, and Rajputs. Most of 
these theories are those of writers living in a pre-scientific age, before 
the examination of anthropometric data revolutionized the study of 
ethnological problems. They may therefore be dismissed as fanciful. 
The traditions of any people are useful in that they throw light on 
national characteristics, and often on their origin, but the Afghan 
claim to Hebraic descent is supported only by wild, fictitious 
genealogies. It is the outcome of a widespread practice amongst 
Muhammadans, by which they claim or invent some connection with 
the Prophet or with noted personages whose names occur in the Koran 
or other sacred writings. Travellers and explorers are unanimous 
in declaring that the Afghan has pronounced Semitic features. It 1s 
true that, as a rule, the Afghan nose is long and curved, but this Jewish 
or, rather, Hittite nose, is very widespread, and is a characteristic 
of races in no way connected with the Children of Israel. Lastly, the 
prevalence of Biblical names together with the existence of Jewish 
customs, have been brought forward in support of this theory, To ward 
off the Angel of Death, certain tribes have a custom resembhng the 
Passover, in which they sprinkle the blood of an animal over the door 
posts of a house where a sick person resides. Another ceremony is the 
placing of the sins of the people upon a heifer, which is driven out into 
the wilderness in the same manner as the Biblical scapegoat. In 
addition to these, the offering up of sacrifices, the stoning to death of 
blasphemers, and a periodical redistribution of lands have been cited 
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in support of this theory. Mention has also been made of a sort of 
Levitical clan amongst the Pathans, in which priestly functions are 
invested. The use of Biblical names and customs is common to all 
Muhammadans ; the Prophet himself adopted them from the Jews 
around him, In any case, it would not be correct to trace customs, 
such as the use of a scapegoat, to Israelites alone. 

The book we are reviewing is not free from certain slips, Alptigin 
was not succeeded by Sabuktigin, as is implied on page 27, but by his 
own son, Is-haq, after whose death, mm a.p. 966, another slave, one 
Baltigin, ruled for a time in Ghazni, The immediate predecessor of 
Sabuktigin was not Alptigin, as the author states, but Pirai, who came 
to the throne in 4.p. 972. Again, on page 33, the statement occurs 
that Sultan Khusrav, the last of the Ghaznavids, was sent a prisoner 
to Ghazni, though history does not record his further fate. As 
a matter of fact, some authorities definitely state that Sultan Khusrav 
remained a prisoner until s.p. 1192, when he was put to death as a 
dangerous incumbrance. 

Besides these minor slips there is much that is controversial in 
the author's account of Anglo-Afghan relations, It would also be 
interesting to know what lies hidden behind the reference to temporary 
officers on page 257. It can, however, be safely stated that this book 
will be useful in giving a general view of a complicated subject, and 
as a starting-point for more intensive study. 

C. Cotto Davies. 


Tae Most Noste ann Famous Travets or Marco Poo, TOGETHER 
WITH THE TRAVELS oF Nicotd pe’ Conti. Edited from the 
Ehzabethan Translation of John Frampton, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendixes, by N. M. Penzer. pp. lx, 381. London: 
The Argonaut Press, 1929. £2 95. 


Mr. Penzer and the Argonaut Press are to be warmly congratulated 
on this new contribution to the ever-increasing number of Marco 
Polo editions. Although the text is merely a reprint of an early 
and little known English version, namely Frampton’s translation of 
Santaella’s Spanish, Mr, Penzer has taken this as a peg on which to 
hang the results of the latest researches and discoveries in the field of 

‘Poliana”. And introduction, notes, and maps form an important 





TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO OS) 


contribution to our knowledge both of the bibliography of the Polo 
Manuscripts and of the itineraries followed by Marco Polo in his various 
journeys. 

The two most recent editions of this famous book of travel are the 
French edition of Charignon, published in Pekin, in which Chinese 
sources have heen fully drawn upon, and the all-important 
“ variorum ” edition of i! Milione, published by Professor Benedetto 
of Florence, two years ago. 

Professor Benedetto’s text opens a new epoch in the history of this 
engrossing subject; and until it appeared the famous Yule-Cordier 
edition represented the last stage reached in scholarly investigation 
of the numerous Polo manuscripts. It has been Benedetto’s difficult 
task, for which he was linguistically and in other ways so well equipped, 
to reconsider this problem in the light of newly discovered manuscripts. 
His labours have carried the story many stages further, and his 
conclusions have been admirably summarized in Mr. Penzer's intro- 
duction to the volume under review. I cannot in this place recapitulate 
the details of this interesting inquiry, but will merely indicate the most 
important results reached by the Italian scholar :— | 

(1) He fully establishes the claims of the famous Paris manuscript 
Bibliothéque Nationale fr. 1116, and takes it as the main text of his 
“variorum ” edition. 

(2) The famous edition prepared by Ramusio and published two 
years after his death in 1559 1s known to contain whole chapters, 
passages, and expressions which are not found in any of the manuscripts 
known to Yule. Professor Benedetto had the good fortune to discover 
in the Ambrosian Library at Milan a copy made in 1795 of a manuscript 
dating from the fourteenth—fifteenth century, which once belonged to 
Cardinal Zelada. This manuscript was found to contain many but by 
no means all of the fragments which occur only in Ramusio's edition, 
but the Zelada text cannot be the one utilized by Ramusio, as it 
contains a number of passages which are not in Ramusio or in any of 
the known manuscripts. It is thus evident that although the Zelada 
text helps to bring us nearer to the original than we have hitherto 
been, the whole problem is not yet solved and a still more important 
Manuscript may any day be unearthed from the unexplored treasures 
of European Libraries. 

I may be permitted to mention here that Professor Benedetto has 
Prepared an Italian translation based on his “ variorum ” edrtion, 
and that-an English translation made under the supervision of 
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Professor Benedetto is te be published in the “ Broadway Travellers " 

Of more general interest, perhaps, are Mr. Penzer’s attempts to 
trace the route followed by the three Polos to the court of the great 
Khan and their return journey, by sea, to the Persian Gulf, and thence 
home via Trebizond. He also traces the various journeys made by 
Marco Polo during his long residence at the Mongol Court. It has 
always been an important point in tracing these itineraries to 
distinguish carefully between the places actually visited by the traveller 
and those only spoken of by hearsay, In support of his arguments, 
Mr. Penzer has prepared no less than eleven excellent maps for some 
of which he acknowledges the help he has derived from Sir Aurel 
Stein's Innermost Asia, | 

Frampton’s translation, of which only three copies are known to 
exist to-day, was published in 1579. The Spanish original by Santaelli 
was first published in 1503, and was several times reprinted. The 
original Italian manuscript from which Santaella made his trans- 
lation is preserved in the Biblioteca del Seminario at Seville. 

Frampton’s English translation, which is here reproduced, without 
change, makes delightful reading, and being the translation of a simple 
narrative is free from those tedious ethical reflections and pompous 
verbosity which we so often find in Elizabethan books of travel. 

One or two trivial errors may, perhaps, be mentioned : page XXXVI 
in two places for Jirupt read Jiruft, page xxxviii for Hasan Shabal 
read Hasan Sabbah, page xxxix for Balk read Balkh, page xiii for 
Muzaffarabab read Muzaffarabad, the same page for Khotan read 
Khotan, 

In conclusion a word must be said in praise of the admirable index 
and of the very handsome manner in which this volume has been 
produced. 





E. Dextson Ross. 


Tae Currency or tHe Far East. By Fr, Scugoru, 13} x 8}, 
pp. SM of text + 132 of illustrations, London (Luzac) and 
Oslo (Aschehoug), 1929, 

Besides numerous articles in periodicals and pamphlets, several 
works on Chinese currency have been published by Western writers. 
- Vissering’s treatise appeared as long ago as 1877, and it was followed 

im 1889 by Georgievsky’s monograph on the ancient coins, Terrien 
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de Lacouperie’s catalogue of Chinese coins in the British Museum is 


dated 1892. Between the years 1895 and 1907, three volumes descrip- 


tive of the Glover Collection were published ‘by Sir J. H. Stewart 


orem who also compiled a catalogue of his own collection which 
came out in 1915 as an extra volume of the Journal of the North China 


Pacsnak of the Royal Asiatic Society. =| 


None of these treats the subject comprehensively. Sir J. H. 
Stewart Lockhart’s works ‘cover the largest field and are the most 
reliable ; but they are confined to descriptions of the two collections, 
Vissering’s monograph is meagre and requires much revision ; 
Lacouperie copied Vissering copiously (including the errors), without 
acknowledgment. 

Whoever attempts to produce the standard work on Chinese 
currency has a stupendous task. Mere familiarity with the immense 
native literature on the subject is only part of the preparation needed ; 
heshould be able to criticize these works, and to re-examine countless 
problems with scientific scepticism. He should be possessed of 
extraordinarily wide epigraphic and archeological knowledge. He 
should also find representative examples of all known types, and 
exclude the numerous counterfeits. Photography should replace the 
usual wood-cuts which depend for accuracy on the skill of both artist 
and block-cutter. 

The book under review is not a standard work. It is the catalogue 
of a collection which the author made during twenty-five years spent 
in China as a member of the Customs Service, and which he lately 
presented to the Numismatic Cabinet of the University of Oslo. 
The scope is therefore limited ; and, though the Collection is large and 
varied, many known types are absent. Some coins from Corea, 
Japan, and Annam are included. The illustrations are facsimile repro: 
ductions of “ hand-drawn sketches, taken directly from each coin ” 
by the author's daughter, Mrs. Heyerdahl, As guides to the identifica- 
tion of coins they may serve a useful purpose ; but they are hardly 
accurate enough to satisfy the requirements of numismatic specialists. 
In the descriptions several of the best-known Chinese works are freely 
quoted, but without critical discrimination, and often without specific 
reference, The English, too, is very strange in places, and it might 
with advantage have been revised by someone whose native tongue 
is English. 

Nevertheless, the work is obviously the outcome of much patient 
labour, and it will be welcomed not only by the few who specialize 
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in this domain of numismatics but by those who study Chinese 
symbolism. The section on charms or amulets, for instance, contains 
numerous examples of the rebus and felicitous motto. A long list giving 
the weights of the coins. as determined by Dr. Hans Holst, is the most 
valuable contribution from a scientific point of view. 

There is, by the way, a discrepancy between the title on the front 
page and that on the cover. The former is The Currency of the Far East, 
and it is more appropriate than Chinese Currency which is printed on 
the cover. 





W. Percevan Yetts. 


Tae Documents or Inrkr. Translated and edited by K. Asakawa. 
107 In., pp. xvi, 442 [71]. Yale University Press, 1929. 

This is not a book for the general reader: but to the advanced 
student already equipped with a knowledge of the history of 
feudal institutions in Europe, and of France in particular, it will be 
invaluable, The Documents, which deal mainly with questions relating 
to land and fiefs in which the ancient family of Iriki in Kyishii were 
interested, number 155, and are printed in both Japanese and English. 
Dr. Asakawa has been singularly fortunate in being able to obtain 
access to such valuable material, and it is equally fortunate for the 
student that its translation and editing should have fallen into such 
able hands. The book opens with a scholarly Introduction dealing 
with the early history of the House of Shimadzu—one of the most 
powerful and famous among Japan’s territorial nobility—and of the 
lesser family of the Shibuya, with its branch, the Iriki, which in the 
early Middle Ages were rivals with the Shimadzu for supremacy inSouth 
Kyishi. The Introduction is followed by a “Summary of Points ” 
covering 40 closely printed pages in which, under the headings of 
(a) origin, (6) development, (c) relations between lord and vassal, and 
(d) régime, the editor discusses with great wealth of reference prominent 
features In the fenesis and development of feudal institutions in 
Japan, and, for the benefit and guidance of the student, notes numerous 
points in connection with which a comparison with similar institutions 
in feudal Europe, and particularly France, would be both interesting 
and profitable, A COpPLOMS Bibliography follows, and then come the 
Documents themselves, As we have already said, they are concerned 
tainly with matters relating to land, cadastral surveys, conditions 
of tenure, grants, devises, incidence of taxation, ete. ; but they deal 
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also with a variety of other subjects, such as summons to arms, records. 
of military services, claims for grants based on such services, the 
conditions under which vassals discharged their guard duty at the 
palace in Kyoto or at the seat of government, etc., and all are carefully 
annotated or prefaced by illuminating comments, There is not space 
here to touch on the many interesting and frequently very complicated 
questions discussed by Dr. Asakawa; but two we should like to 
notice briefly, the evolution of the warrior caste, and the relation 
between lord and vassal. In the very early stages of the feudal system 
there was little distinction between the fighting man and the man 
who tilled the soil, for the latter was generally soldier as well as farmer - 
but as the feudal system gradually developed and the struggles for 
supremacy between rival barons became fiercer and more prolonged, 
farmer and soldier slowly drifted apart to form two distinct classes, 
one occupied solely with the cultivation of the land and the other 
with warfare. In this process the warrior’s interests in the land step 
by step diminished, the various rights (sduki) which he held in it 
passed one by one into the hands of the cultivator, and more and more 
as time went on the conditions of his existence forced him and his 
class to abandon their former homes and to collect in separate com- 
munities in the immediate neighbourhood of the fortress of the lord 
whose vassals they were. When Hideyoshi made his famous cadastral 
survey In 1587, the process was practically complete, and a distinct 
warrior caste had come into existence, wholly unproductive, with 
service to a feudal lord as its sole function, and rewarded for that 
service by grants of rice from the baronial granary, The term 
hyakusho, which originally meant a person having a family name, had 
completely lost its earlier honourable significance, and was now used 
as a generic term for the tillers of the soil, persons who had no right 
to beara name. But if the peasant and the farmer had become inferior 
in the social scale, they were not without certain compensating 
advantages. They were virtually owners of the land they cultivated, 
their taxable capacity was carefully defined and regulated, and the 
rural communities (mura) of which they were members, although 
under a collective responsibility to the feudal lord, at the same time 
enjoyed a large measure of self-government.. What precisely the 
position of the tenant farmer was it is difficult to say ; but at all events 
serfage in the European sense of the term appears never to have existed 
in Japan. With regard to the relations of lord and vassal, Dr, Asakawa 
draws attention to an interesting point, the weakness of the mutuality 
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of the contract in Japan as compared with Europe. In the latter the 
lord referred to his feudal court the trial of charges brought against 
him by his vassal ; in the former he admitted only the vassal’s right to 
petition, but not to sue. Justice was, in fact, not so much a matter 
of obligation on one side or of right on the other as a part of the lord's 
duty as a general ruler. Bald and laconic though many of the Docu- 
ments are, there are among them a number with a distinct human 
interest. Take, for instance, the suit between Yoshida Nobutada 
amd Shibuya Jishin over a question of shiki, which the latter was 
alleged to have taken from the former (Doc. No. 16), the repudiation 
by Terad Jébun of his sons Yoichi and ShichirS in 1277, which 
resulted in a family quarrel lasting many years (Doc. 26, et seq.), 
the various papers relating to guard service, the surrender of Iriki 
domains to the House of Shimadzu in 1574 (Doe. No, 145), thus 
marking the final capitulation of the weaker to the stronger, and, 
last but not least, the documents dealing with the downfall of the 
feudal regime in 1867 (Doc, No. 155). The English section of the book 
closes with a series of genealogical tables of the various branches of 
the Iriki family and of the House of Shimadzu. Altogether, we have 
here a collection of historical papers of immense interest, and we 
look forward with pleasurable anticipation to the appearance of 
Dr, Asakawa’s work on the feudal system in Kyiishii generally, which 
will doubtless contain in succinet and compendious form the final 
results of his investigations, The printing of the Documents is 
aimirable ; but page 32 seems to be missing, its place being taken by 
page 42, which has been printed twice over. We should like to register 
a mild protest against Dr. Asakawa’s substitution of the letters 2h 
for j in the spelling of Japanese names, and of the word “ church ” 
for “temple”. On the authority of scholars like Satow, Aston, and 
Chamberlain, we venture to think that j is preferable to 24, and that, 
for instance, Hongwanji more closely approximates to the Japanese 
sound than does Hongwanzhi, Nor are we convinced by Dr. Asakawa’s 
arguments in favour of the use of the words “ church ” and “ temple” 
for “ tera" and “ sha”, but, with proper insular conservatism, adhere 
to our predilection for the terms “temple” and “ shrine”, which, 
apart from other reasons, have the merit of long use, But these are 
very minor matters, 
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THe Kvements or Jaranese Writing. By Commander N. E. 
Isemoncer, K.N. (Ret.). James G. Forlong Fund, Vol. VIII, 

I] in., pp. vu, 255. London : Royal Asiatic Society, 1929. £1 fis. 

It is related that a certain early Jesuit missionary, when questioned 

as to the origin of Chinese ideographs, replied that they were certainly 
the invention of the Devil whose ingenuity had devised this obstacle 
for those who wished to preach the gospel in the Middle Kingdom. 
But it is rather the student who makes his first acquaintance with 
the Chinese ideograph in its Japanese dress, that is justified in asoribing 
its origin to an evil power. As adapted to Japanese needs, most 
Chinese characters have several possible meanings and many alter- 
native pronunciations, only one of which is correct in any given 
circumstances. The difficulties of the student are therefore of no 





mean order, They have been met by the late Professor Chamberlain's 


A Practical Introduction to the Stuly of Japanese Writing, a 
scholarly treatise that deals with some 3,000 characters, contains 
an immense amount of matter appertaming to them, and combines 
the functions of a textbook with those of an authoritative work of 
reference ; but it is necessarily a ponderous volume, contains much 
outside the scope of the beginner, and unfortunately it is out of print. 
The present book, intended for beginners, is based on Professor 
Chamberlain’s methods ; part of an early section of the nee ee 
is (by permission) reproduced, and this, with some rearra 





the addition of exercises and a great deal of helpful BP 


matter, has been welded into a homogeneous whole and successfully 
compressed Into a handy volume of convenient size and shape, without 
resorting to small type. Keeping in view the. requirements of the 
elementary student, only 400 characters are considered—those 
originally selected by Chamberlain for initial study. Commander 
Isemonger has acted wisely in adopting this list. ‘They are not the 
simplest characters, nor are all of them constantly met with, but 
experience has proved the soundness of the principles that guided 
their choice: and students who have committed them permanently 


to memory, possess a solid groundwork on which to build, and generally — 


proceed to extend their character-vocabulary with progressively 
diminishing effort. 

The planning is good, the book being divided into two sections ; 
the first, after making a broad survey of the field of Japanese writing 
in general, treats at length on the Kana syllabaries, studies the Japanese 
methods of reading and pronouncing Chinese characters, and closes 
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by examining the details of their formation, and with a classificatior 
by analysis, ‘The second section tackles seriously the problem o/ 
learning 400 characters. Twenty characters are presented at a time - 
every one clearly printed in a large square together with its pronuncia- 
tions, Japanese readings, and significations, Each batch is followe:! 
by a few pages of helpful notes, useful compounds and combinations. 
and an exercise with transliteration and translation. 

The scheme is noteworthy, and there can be no doubt that thi 
book will fill a long-felt want, It caters of course for the elementary 
student only, but provides him with an excellent introduction to 
the Kana and 400 characters. Explanations are concise, and the 
reader's attention is never diverted by unnecessary dissertations. 
nor his time wasted on trivialities. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the beginner should be encour: ged to trouble himself too much with 
the details of Kana-zukai, the syllabie spelling; and some of the 
space devoted to this subject might be cut down with advantage. 
A very few pages should suffice to indicate the general rules for syllabic 
spelling and to enable the student to pronounce correctly those 
words or inflections usually written with Kana. The Japanese 
themselves attach little importance to it: unorthodox Kana-spelling 
is not held to indicate lack of education, though correct use of the 
Chinese character is essential. 

The author does not profess to teach writing—and, of course, 
the beautiful calligraphy of Japan and China cannot be acquired 
any book—but for the benefit of those unable to obtain the services 
of a writing master, he devotes a few pages to general rules for writing, 
chiefly concerned with the order of the strokes, As at present printed, 
the examples given do not make it clear to a beginner how, and in 
what order, these strokes should be written. For instance, he is 
informed that “An angle on the left and at the bottom is often made 
with a single stroke, thus #- tly se, 

It would really help the student, and also be useful for reference, 





_ if-all the characters used as examples in the section on “ How to 


Write ” were printed to show clearly the correct order of the strokes, 
as follows :—— 


Ist Stroke. + 2nd. + 3yq. + 4th. + 5th. + 60h stroke. 


A he tk 
| UL i 
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Mention should be made of the fact that the work under review 
will not enable the student—without further study—to read Japanese 
as it is written, but only in its modern printed form. Every letter he 
receives, many notices and hand-bills, all books printed from wooden 
blocks (a method of printing rare to-day, although at one time in 
general use) will be written in the cursive Sdsho, or the semi-cursive 
Gydsho script. In these styles, the strokes of the characters are 
abbreviated and modified to such an extent that it is doubtful whether 
the student will be able to recognize the characters he is already 
familiar with in print. Mastery of the printed form, however, is an 
essential preliminary to the study of hand-written Japanese, and 
the student who aims at ability to read letters and documents, will 
find the present volume valuable as a preparatory course. 

The book suffers from the absence of an index, though this is 
minimized by the synopsis that precedes each chapter. When the 
next edition is called for, an index to all the Chinese characters it 
contains might be added with advantage. This should be four-fold, 
and comprise :— 


(1) An index to the characters, arranged alphabetically according 
to the “On”. 

(2) A similar index of the “ Kun”. 

(3) An index to the characters, arranged in accordance with the 
number of strokes with which each is written. 

(4) An index to the characters, arranged in the order of their 

The last system, being the one employed in native character 
dictionaries, would serve as a useful early exercise in the method the 
_ student will ultimately adopt when searching for a word in a Japanese 
dictionary. 

Lafeadio Hearn, with true insight, observes: “An ideograph 
does not make upon the Japanese brain any impression similar to 
that created in the Occidental brain by a letter or combination of 
letters—dull inanimate symbols of vocal sounds. To the Japanese 
brain an ideograph is a vivid picture; it lives; it speaks ; it gesticu- 
lates.” And it is probable that an educated Japanese when using 
Sinico-Japanese words, which form so large a part of the speech of 
the upper classes, visualizes—at the time he is speaking—the ideo- 
graph with which each word is written. The student should aim at 
this; and it is difficult to conceive a book—of modest size and limited 
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to 40) characters—hetter calculated to guide his first steps on the 
path to this ideal than the volume under review. It is a notable and 
extremely welcome addition to the Japanese student’s library. 

j GeraLp MERE. 


A Dictionary or THE Lancuace oF Sa‘a (Maza) anp Unawa, 
SouTH-East Sotomon Istanps. By Watrer G. Ives. §&vo, 
pp. 427. Oxford University Press, 1929. 21s. 


Sa’a und Ulawa sind zwei Mundarten einer Sprache, itber die 
der Verfasser schon mehrere wissenschaftliche Aufsiitze seit dem 
Jahre 1911 verdffentlicht hat. Auch ei Worterbuch aus seiner Feder 
ist 1918 in Washington erschienen. Aber das jetzt vorliegende Wer: 
stellt nicht eine neue Auflage jenes Wérterbuches dar, sondern es ist 
eine véllig neue Bearbeitung, verbessert und um mehrere tausend 
neue Eintriige bereichert. Fiir jeden Gelehrten, der sich mit den 
Sprachen der Siidsee beschiftigt, ist dieses neue Buch unentbehrlich. 

Auch die Gelehrten, welche die Sprachwissenschaft nur als 
Hilfsmittel benutzen, werden reiches Material bei Ivens finden. 
Der Zoologe und der Botaniker treffen bei vielen Namen von Tieren 
und Pflanzen die lateinischen Bezeichnungen an, die sie m anderen 
Worterbiichern hiiufig vermissen, z.B. Seite 34. Haliaster girrenera, 
Seite 145 Baza gurnoyi, Seite 161 Turbo petholatus, Seite 255 
Onithoptera Uvilleana—Seite 112 Musa Cavendishii, Seite 205 Cycas 
circinalis, Seite 234 Bischoffia javanica, Seite 300 Parinarium 
laurmum. Ganz besonders wird der Ethnograph dieses Worterbuch 
ausbeuten kénnen, fiir die materielle Kultur <B. Seite 60 unter 
ha‘a 7 und Seite 354 unter to‘oha iiber Muschelgeld, Seite 55 unter 
eho, Seite 94 unter Aato 2, Seite 160 unter la‘o 3 tiber Ornamente ; 
noch mehr fiir das Geistesleben, z.B. iiber Magie: Seite 50 unter 
dili 1, Seite 109 unter ho‘o 3, tiber Geisterglauben: Seite 15 unter 
akalo 1, Seite 105 unter ho‘asi, Seite 112 unter hu‘o 2, Seite 139 
unter karinga jnvisi, Seite 143 unter kela, iiber Iniation: Seite 39 
unter hena, Seite 135 unter maloahu. 

Natiirlich ist das Buch in erster Linie fiir den Linguisten bestimmt, 
und zwar fiir den Sprachvergleicher, wie der Verfasser im Vorwort 
hervorhebt, Fiir diesen werden bei sehr vielen Waortern Parallelen 
aus indonesischen, melanesischen und polynesischen Sprachen 
angefiihrt ; zum Teil werden als “IN.” Wortformen geboten, die 
offenbar der indonesischen Ursprache entnommen sind, wie sie von 
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Brandstetter aufgestellt ist und von Ray in seinem Werk Melanesian 
Island Languages, Cambridge University Press, 1926, verwertet wird. 
Die meisten dieser Angaben stellen unbestreithare etymologische 
Riickfithrungen dar, z.B. ‘ai “tree” < IN. kayu, dsi 1 “ sea” — IN, 
lasik, hdu “stone” < IN. batu, honu “to be full” < IN, penuh, 
‘me “the bear's paw clam” < IN. dima, ma‘ue “to fear” < IN. 
(ma-)lakut, riu “a leaf’ < IN. dawen, sae- “ heart” <— IN. atay, 
tala] “path” < IN. jalan. LEinige freilich sind zweifelhaft, z.B. 
he'a “ to defecate ” kann. nicht mit IN. tay zusammenhiingen, dieses 
IN. Wort wird durch ae “ faeces” vertreten, und he‘a ist auf IN, 
bekas “ Hinterlassenschaft " zuriickzufiihren (vgl. Kern “De 
Fidjitaal ” Seite 189 unter veka). Auch ono “to swallow” hingt 
kaum mit IN. telen zusammen, vielmehr geht auf dieses IN. Wort 
wohl olo 2 “ to faint with hunger ”, und Aiolo “ to be hungry ” zuriick, 
letzteres ist aus IN. pia-telen “ Lust zum. Schlucken ” entstanden. 

Auch bei der Angabe von Parallelen aus verwandten Einzel- 
sprachen kann man die meisten anerkennen, und besonders fiir die 
Beibringung melanesischer Aequivalente dankbar sein; viele neue 
Worter sind aus der Arosi-Sprache angefiihrt; sie sind nach einer 
Stelle um Vorwort von Dr. Fox gesammelt. Aber fiir die indonesischen 
Einzelsprachen hat der Verfasser anschemend unzulingliches Quellen- 
material benutzt. Seine Zitate aus dem Saey entbniven Warter, die 
es in dieser Sprache garnicht gibt: sapa “wing” zu apaape 1, dia, 
jia zu diana “ good ", tia “ stomach ” zu ie- 1 “ belly”, mam zu ome 
“to suck”, pea “foot” zu pe‘a “ footmark ", man, omani, manesh 
zu moane 1 “a male”, Auch mit dem mehrfach angegebenen Borneo 
kann der Sprachvergleicher nicht viel anfangen, da es auf Borneo an 
die hundert verschiedene Sprachen gibt. Ueberhaupt ist es methodo- 
logisch bedenklich, Worter aus verwandten Sprachen als Aequivalente 
anzufiithren, solange man deren Lautwandel nicht genau kennt und 
angibt. 

Der vom Verfasser im Vorwort ausgesprochene Wunsch, dass sein 
Worterbuch von Nutzen fiir Forscher zur Aufhellung des Ursprungs 
der melanesischen Sprachen sein mége, veranlasst mich, hier eine 
Untersuchung dariiber anzustellen, welcher Anteil des Wortschatzes 
m Sa‘a sich mit indonesiachem Sprachgut identifizieren lisst, und 
welchen Lautwandel die Laute des IN. erfahren haben. Ich kniipfe 
dabei an die gleichartigen Untersuchungen an, die Ray in seinem 
vorstehend zitierten Buch, Seite 481-87 verdffentlicht hat. Es 
soll ein Beweis fiir den hohen Wert des Werkes von Ivens sein, dass 
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man aus seinem erschipfenden Material zu umfangreicheren und 
sichereren Ergebnissen kommen kann, als es Ray moglich war, der 
mit beschrankterem Material arbeiten muasste. 

Die von Ray zusammengestellten Aequivalente ergeben, etwas 
anders geordnet, folgende Lautverschiebung 

(1) der Konsonanten des IN. 

(2) Labiallaute: IN. p> A, IN. b> A, IN. m bleibt m - 

(6) Alveolarlaute : IN. ¢~ 0 (fallt fort), IN, d= r, IN. / bleibt /, 
IN. r= t, IN. s bleibt s oder — ¢ : 

(c) Palatallaute: IN. 7> 24, IN. i= n : 

(d) Velarlaute: IN. & =‘ (Kehlverschluss), IN. g <‘, IN, 
r*> TI, IN. # bleibt a, 

(e) Laryngallaute : IN. A > O (fallt fort) - 

(2) der Vokale, Halbvokale und Diphtonge des IN, 

IN. a, i, u bleiben a, i, uy IN. dS; 

IN. w bleibt w, IN, y>O; 

IN. ay > ¢, IN. aw > o, 


Von sekundarer Lautentwicklung beachtet Ray den “ Umlaut”, 
der die Vokalfolge i-a und w-a im Sa‘a zu i-d und w-d werden lisst, 
er gibt an, dass zuweilen IN. ¢ vor o < IN. é erhalten ist, erklirt das 
sin S. dsi “ brother” < IN. arti als Wirkung des ¢ und fiihrt als 
unerklirte Entsprechungen an, dass IN. r2 un» wird in U. mima, 
5. nime, “ house ” IN. | = n in U. nima, 8. nime “hand”, und dass 
IN. p bleibt p in pepe * butterfly ”. 

Aus dem reichen Material, das Ivens bringt, kann ich diese 
Aufstellung Rays zum grissten Teil bestitigen, zu einem kleinen Teil 
berichtigen und ausserdem erginzen, 

Vorausschicken muss ich aber, dass ich einige Laute der 
indonesischen Ursprache etwas anders auffasse als Ray. Ich nehme 
an, dass Rays (Brandstetters) r1 und s urspriinglich palatale Kon- 
sonanten waren, und setze dafiir g’ und ¢’ an, Ausserdem achreibe 
ich Rays ¢, j und fi als k’, d@’ und # und gebe Rays r? als y. Endlich 
habe ich noch einen R-Laut als ursprachlich aufgefunden, den ich 
als | ansetze. Im uebrigen verzichte ich hier auf elnige weitere Abwei- 
chungen von Rays Auffassung und Schreibung, da sie fiir das Sa‘a 
belanglos sind. 

(1) Die Konsonanten des IN. 


(2) Labiallaute. IN. p= A auch in hano “4 skin disease " < IN. 
Panaw “Flecken”, talhaina “ q fathom, the opening of a man's 
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arms “ < IN. pana “ Gabelung”, hu‘o “ fishing-net” < IN, pukét 
“ Wurfnetz ", dhui 5“ placenta, white of egg” < IN. putth “ weiss ut 
tlaha “ what?” < IN. apa “ was?", s|dhu 1 “lime” < IN, apy 
“Kalk”; eno “to lie down”, enohi “to lie in” < IN. hinép 
“niichtigen, schlafen, liegen ", unehi “to scale a fish’? < IN. unap 
~ Fischschuppe "—in den beiden letzten Beispielen ist auslautendes 
IN. p vor stiitzendem Suffix als A erhalten. 

IN. 6>A auch in haha? “down” <IN. babah “unten i 
haha 3 “to carry a person on one’s back” < IN. baba “ tragen auf 
Riicken ", haho-1 “above” <IN. bahaw “oben”, hou 4 “to 
proclaim ” <IN. 6étu “in Erscheinung treten”, Au‘e 5 “ to 
reverse " < IN. buka (+1) “Gfinen” (-+ Lokativ-Suffix), Auhw1 
“to leak . . . of powdered substance " = IN. bukbuk “* Holzmehl ”, 
hule 6 “ full moon” < IN. bulan “Mond”, hulu 2 “ to be hairy ” < 
IN. bul “ Wolle”, Awe 5 Barringtonia < UN. butun dgl.; whe 8., 
ula U. “a strong ground creeper . . . used to poison fish’ < IN, 
tuba “* Fischgift”, sdullehi “evening < IN. yabi “ Abend”: — 
fiir auslautendes IN. 6 sind keine Beispiele zu finden. 

IN. m bleibt m, u.a. auch auslautend vor stiitzendem Suffix in 
anomu “ to cover with earth ” < IN, taném “ Erde hiufen, begraben, 
pilanzen ", inwme (Seite 201 unter mi) neben inu “ to drink ” <— IN. 
imum =** trinken ", 

(6) Alveolar- (und Zerebral) laute. 

IN. ¢>O (fallt fort) auch in ano 1 “ ground” < IN. tanéh 
“Erde”, salolu “the ege of a bird” < IN. tluy “Ei”, iilo “a 
mangrove oyster” < IN. tiyém “ Auster”, to “to sit...” < IN, 
tikél“ rasten ” ; moa“ to vomit " < IN. (ma-)utah “ sich erbrechen ", 

IN. d (und d) > r auch in rara 1 “ to be in the sunlight...” < 
IN. dadat “versengt”, rara 3 “the coral tree, Erythrina” < IN, 
dapdap “ Schattenbaum, Erythrina", rdi 2 “the front ends of the 
stone walls of a canoe house ” < IN. dahi “Stirn”; dhuri “ couch, 
shell, triton ” < fabudi “ Tritonshorn ” ; — auslautendes IN. d (oder 
d) ist nicht zu belegen. 

IN. | bleibt / auch in lao 2“ stinging-nettle " < IN. laiéa “‘ Nessel ”, 
fie 8.1 lia U. “ ginger " =< IN. hiya “ Ingwer", lulu 3 “to fold ” = 
IN. lulun “rollen”; aliha 1 “ centripede " < IN. alipan “ Tausend- 
fuss", off 1 “to return” < IN. (fa-)uliA “sich umwenden ” : — 
auslautendes IN. / ist nicht zu belegen. 

IN. » bleibt », siehe vorstehend fano, enohi, wnehi, anomi, 
ano ; —auslautendes IN. n ist nicht zu belegen. 











IN. | > Fin ‘a‘ari “ to tear” <IN. galit’ “ ritzen ", ausserdem 
in kdru 2 “to scratch” < IN. galut, para “a fence ” < IN. pala 
" Gestell” (wegen des hier auftretenden k und Pp im Sa‘a siehe 
nachstehend) ;—dieses IN. | ist anlautend und auslautend nicht zu 
belegen., 


(c) Palatallaute 


IN. t' (bei Ray s) > ¢ vor IN. a und é, auch in ta‘e2 “ up, inland”, 3 
“to rise up”,4 “to embark” — IN. takay “besteigen ”, tala 5 
“to miss, to fail” <IN. alah “ Iertum ", maltola “ between, 
midway..." <IN. t'fat “ Zwischenraum "; lolol “to pay a 
fine” < IN. ¢'élt'el “ Reue”: ataata? “ to grate * < IN. hat‘ah 
“schleifen ”; matelhulu “the final stage of ripeness of a coco- 
nut" <IN.  mat’ak + buyuk “ reif sein” + “ verrottet ™, alite | 
“a tree, Catappa terminalia” — [N. talit'aj “ Terminalia ” ; — 
auslautendes IN. t’ ist nur vor Suffix -i zu belegen, siehe nachstehend. 

IN. d’ (bei Ivens und Ray j) >¢ vor IN. a auch in faiala “a 
span” < IN. d’aian “ Spanne ”, sjate “the human jaw ” < IN. 
ad‘ay “ Kinn”, ule 2, we pii “ heavy rain” < IN, hud'an “ Regen ™ 
(Rays Angabe IN, wrt an ist irrig, es gibt zwei Stammformen fiir 
“Regen: IN. hud'an und IN, wdan, aber keine ur 1 an = wy'an in 
meiner Schreibung). 

IN. 9" (Rays r1: bei Ivena werden IN, r! und r ® nicht unter- 
schieden) = ¢ vor IN. a; auch in slafo “the sun” < IN, ag'aw 
~ leg". 

Diese drei palatalen Verschlusslaute IN. ¢', d’ und g’ werden 
regelmiissig au § vor IN. ¢ und us 6 liegt also kombinatorischer 
Lautwandel vor. So sind zu erkliiren ausser den Beispielen bei Ray 
fiir IN. ti und t'w auch: si‘o 2 “ to collect ” < IN. t’'ikép “ fassen”, 
amjasi * to feel pity for” < IN, at'th “ Mitgefiihl ”. lusu “ the rib in 
& canoe...” <IN. yut'uh “Rippe”. auch s\asu2 “to smoke ” 
geht nicht auf IN. hat'ép “Rauch” (davon Malay asap), sondern 
auf IN. at'we “Rauch” zuriick. Ebenso tritt suslautendes IN. 
t' nur als s vor dem stiitzenden Suffix i auf in Aarasi “to chafe” < 
IN. palat' “ glitten ”, Ferner fiir IN. d’w: sulu 5 “liquid, water” < 
IN. d'wyuh “ Saft ", tau + “to point’ << IN. tud’uk “ zeigen ””, 
Endlich fiir IN. gv und g'w: dsi- 8.2 “9 man’s brother, a woman’s 
sister ” < IN. agi “ Geschwister”, uli 2 “9 bone ” < IN. g'uyi 
“ Dorn, Stachel ”. 

IN. % (bei Ray @)> nm auch in nau “a fruit: tree, teak ” < IN. 
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fatuh “Pallaquium usw.”; manu 2 “to float’ <IN. aad 
“ flottieren ”’, 
(d) Velarlaute 

IN. k >‘ (Kehlverschluss) auch in ‘ami U. “we (excl.) ” < IN. 
kami “ wir (exkl.)"; ‘amu “you” =< IN. kamiw “thr”, ‘ohi “to 
fetch " =< IN. képit “festhalten”: w'iu‘i “tail <— IN. ikuy 
“Schwanz” (mit Umstellung tiber *ukiy); vel. auch vorstehend 
hu‘o, hu‘e, vo, ta‘e, si‘o. 

IN. g > * in ‘a‘ari “to tear ” < IN. galit’ “ ritzen ”. 

IN. y (bei Ray r*)>1 auch in mela “to glow ” < IN. 
(ma-jiyahk “rot sein’, ule- U.,1 “ brother, sister . . .” < IN. uyan 
“Mensch”; vel. auch vorstehend siiu\lehi, iilo, mate|hulu, lus, 
sulu, suli ; — fir auslautendes IN. y ist dem Beleg von Ray sineli 
“to shine ” < IN. t'inay “ Schein ” kein neuer hinzuzuftigen. 

IN. # bleibt # auch in awea|iava “ to open the mouth, to gape ” < 
IN. tian “ offen stehen (Mund) ”: vgl. vorstehend falhana; auslau- 
tendes IN, w ist nicht zu belegen, 


(e) Laryngallaute 

IN. A> O auch in the- 8., iha- U. “brother in law’ < IN. 
hipay “Schwager”, mdé|ua U.1 “reif <IN. tuha “alt, uu 2 
“real...” < IN. tuhe “ sicherlich "; vgl. vorstehend rai, ataatd, ute. 

Bemerkenswert ist, dass die Vokale, die durch IN. A getrennt 
waren, nicht verschmelzen, wie sonst z.B. in (vorstehend) moa, oli, 
mela. Diese Feststellung leitet dazu iiber, dass fiir IN. A auch ‘ 
(Kehlverschluss) auftritt in fa‘ 6 “ bad" < IN. d’ahat “ schlecht ". 
Ray gibt auch U. ha‘olu zu IN. bahéyu “neu” an, wihrend Ivens 
Aaolu bringt. Es ist zu vermuten, dass die Entsprechung IN. A > ‘ 
iilter ist als IN, A > O. 

Die vorstehenden Zusammenstellungen haben eine grosse Liicke, 
sie erkliiren nicht das Auftreten von p, d und & in einer Anzahl von 
Wartern, die offenbar indonesische Aequivalente haben, Diese Fille 
lassen sich aber als Entaprechungen von Nasalverbindungen deuten, 
die das IN. im Anlaut und Inlaut aufweist. 

So geht p zuriick auf IN. mp in api 1 “ bordering upon ” < IN, 
kam! “ nahe sein", dpi 2 “to hold under the arm" < IN. hampit 
“unter dem Arm festhalten ”, epa 2 “ to lie as a mat ” < IN. hampay 
“ auagebreitet “, hapa 1 “a canoe seat...” < IN. pa(m)pan “ Brett” ; 
pulopulo “to revolve” neben Aulo 2 “to wrap around” < IN. 
(m)pulét’ “drehen”’, pu 2 “a bunch” neben Aunu 1 “to bear 
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fruit" < IN. (m)pwiu “ Frachttross ”, dli|pono, susu eli |pono “ closed 
up ...° neben hone 1 “to shut”, ma|hono “ stopped up” < IN. 
(m)pénéd “verstopft”, i|pelu, ipai lpalu “to make war” < IN. 
(m)palu “ schlagen ”, pani U.2 “ the side walls of a house’ < IN. 
(m)panig’ “Fligel”, pulu U. 3 “the putty-nut ... to caulk a 
canoe " < IN. (m)pulut “ Klebstoff”; para 2 “a fence” < IN. 
(m)pala “ Gestell ”’, poo- 2 “ navel, umbilical cord ’* < IN. (1) pute] 
“ tundgedreht *”. 

Auch auf IN. mb geht p zuriick in apa 1 “ part, side, half ” < IN. 
tamban “ Seite", upu 1“ to swell in body ” < IN. tumbuh “ wachsen ”, 
pue 8., pua U.“ areca-nut ” neben hue- S.. hua- U. “ article, ... used 
of fruits only” < IN. (m)buwah “ Frucht ” (dass ein Zusammenhang 
von pue und Aue vorliegt, hat Ivens S, 264 vermerkt); hierher gehort 
wohl auch pwie 1 “to be deaf — IN. béiél “ taub “, obwohl dic 
Entsprechung w fiir IN. é unregelmiissig ist, sowie pepe “ butterfly” < 
IN. (m)bémbéi “ Schmetterling”, und nicht zu dem in Indonesien 
isolierten Mak. pipipipi, 

Neben p kommt pw im Anlaut vor, das gleichfalls IN. mb entspricht 
In pwoii- 8. 2 neben pom- 2 “a time, a season” < IN. (m)baii 
“Nacht, Tag yon 24 Stunden ", pwdu- 1 “ head ” < IN. (m) batuk 
~ Schiidel, Kugel". Diese Lautvariante pw neben p ist vermutlich 
aus einem labiovelaren Laut entstanden, der in anderen melanesischen 
Sprachen in den betreffenden Wortern fiir “ Nacht", “ Kopi”, 
{auch “Schwein ”) gesprochen wird. Labiovelare Laute aber deuten 
auf Mischung mit Papua-Sprachen hin. 

Der Laut d des Sa‘a vertritt dic Nasalverbindungen nt, nd, nt’ 
und tig’ des IN, Es sind aber nur eine kleine Anzahl von Belegen zu 
finden, und nur der Vergleich mit anderen melanes'schen Sprachen 
sichert den #usammenhang mit IN. Wortern. Auf IN. at geht d 
zurtick in Audi 1 “a banana ” < IN. punti “ Banane", idu 1 “to 
count ” < IN. hi(n)tua “ zahlen ", udo “the pith of a twig" neben 
“wo (wohl =o) 3 “the inner skin of rattan cane, pith * < IN. 
u(njiék “Gehim, Mark ” : maldala “the morning star” < IN, 
(n)tala * Gestirn ”', duu “ a covering of bast cloth...” < IN. (n)tutup 
“ gugedeckt ". 

Auf IN. nd geht d zuriick in -da 1“ pers, pron. pl. 3, suffixed to nouns 
+ <IN. nda (ni-da) “ihr (Plural) ", rilridi “ the space under the 
eaves of a house” < IN, dindia “ Wand ", udu “to drip” < IN, 
fu(n}duh (tu(n)duh) “ tropfeln”, danu U. “to bale” < IN. (n)danum 
” Wasser”, dona 1 “a pair” < IN, dénan “ Gefihrte ” 
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Auch auf IN, at’ geht d zuriick in damu “ to eat the betel-mixture ”, 
ma|damudamu “to smack the lips" < IN. (i)‘amuk “ schmacken ”, 
diha U. dine 8.“ aday ” neben sinesine 8. “to shine ” < IN. (ri) tinay 
“Schein " (Nebenform zu IN. f'inay). 

Endlich geht d auch auf IN, sig’ zuriick in alidu- U., fijudu S. 
“lip” neben poedl|usu- “nose” < IN, i(n)g’we “Nase; der 
Bedeutungswandel liisst sich ebenso wie der Lautwandel durch viele 
melanesische Sprachen verfolgen. 

Der Laut & geht auf IN. ak und jg zuriick, Auf IN. ak in -ku 
“my " < IN. -tiku (ni-ku) “ mein ", ake 2 “ to pull out, to emerge " =< 
IN. a(fi)kat “ hoch gehoben ", laka 1 “to leap about ” =< IN. lankah 
“ Schritt ", ake|ake “ a strand of rope, a twig, a sprig” < IN, tankay 
“ Stengel"; dia “ we (incl.) ” < IN. (ajkita “ wir (inkl.) "". Auf IN. 
ig in kdru 8. 2 “to scratch with the finger-nails” < IN. (Ajgalud 
“kratzen ", alkuru “to rumble, of thunder” < IN. (njguduh 
“donnern ”. 

Etwas anderes als diese Nasalverbindungen des IN, ist die 
sogenannte “ Prinasalierung " des IN., die aus anlautenden Verschluss- 
lauten deren homorgane Nasale hervorbringt. Sie findet sich im Sa‘a 
nur in wenigen Fallen. 

Prinasalierung von IN. p und 6 ergibt m in mae 1 “to die. . 7" < 
IN. patay, matay “sterben”, mimi “to urinate” < IN. piypiy, 
mimy, “spriteen’; mulmuni “to hide" <IN. buni, muni 
“-verbergen ”. Ebenso von IN. ¢ als n in na|nau 8. “ to be taught, to 
be wise ” < IN. tahu, nahu “ gewohnt sein, wissen ", nimo U., nemo 8, 
“vain” < IN. timwy, nimuy “ Regenwind ”, Endlich von IN. & als 
fin hana 8.“ to eat ” < IN. panan “ Speise " zu IN. kaén “ essen”. 

Es bleiben noch einige Einzelfille zu besprechen. nima- U., nime- 
5.2" hand ” neben lima U., lime 8.“ five " < IN, lima “ Hand, fiinf™ 
und nima U., nume 5. neben fume S. “a dwelling-house ” < IN, 
yumah “ Haus” sind Assimilationsvorginge nach der Formel [— 
Nasal > n—Nasal, wie sie melanesisch und auch indonesisch mehrfach 
vorkommen. mama|taku ‘‘ dreadful, fearful” neben md‘u “ to fear” < 
IN. (ma-)takut, mate “dead, in phrases only ” neben mae “ to die” 
mit ¢ statt O fiir IN. ¢ sind wohl als Entlehnungen aus anderen Siidsee- 
Sprachen anzusehen, in denen IN. ¢ erhalten ist. 

Auffallend ist das Fehlen von * fiir IN. & und g in ala 3 “ to bite ” — 
IN. kayat “ beissen ”, dw neben ‘di “tree” < IN. kayu “ Holz, 
Baum”, eli “to dig” < IN. kali “ graben”, ato 3 “a rafter" < 
IN. kat’aw “ Dachsparren "; dali “to lie curled up...” < IN. galin 
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“rollen *. Ebenso auffallend ist das Auftreten von ‘ fiir IN. ¢ in 
‘ali “a cord” < IN. tali “ Strick ". Man erwartet ‘du, ‘eli, ‘ato, ‘ili 
(to le curled up), aber ali (“a cord ”'), Ray bringt die beiden letzten 
Worte entsprechend dieser Erwartung. Sollten Ivens nicht hierbei 
Hér-, Schreib- oder Druckfehler unterlaufen sein ? 


(2) Die Halbvokale und Diphthonge des IN, 

Der Klaren Darstellung Rays ist nur wenig hinzuzuftigen. 

IN. w bleibt w auch in wai “ fresh water” < IN. wayey “* Wasser " ; 
lowe 1 “ spider's web ” < IN, lawah “ Spinnweb ”’, fawa “ an opening 
in the shore reef ” < IN. t‘awaa “ Gestade, Lagune ”, 

IN. «+ w> wu in rua U., rue 8. “two” < IN. duwa “ zwei f 
vel. vorstehend hue, pue, s\esu; IN. wé => win du 2 “the bamboo” < 
IN. awéy, rd@u 1 “ leaf = TN. dawén; IN. iw > in ‘imu U. 4 
“you” < IN. kamie “ ihr”. 

IN. y fallt zwar in du (‘iu ?) “ tree” < IN. kayu “ Holz, Baum” 
fort, ist aber in ‘di 2 “ tree” als i erhalten, es > » In asusu “ coco-nut 
crab” < IN. ayuyu “ grosse Krabbenart ” und in jAuasa “a 
crocodile “ < IN, buwaya “ Krokodil ”. 

IN. iy >a in ie- 8, ia- U. “ belly" < IN. tiyan “ Bauch”, neu 
“the coco-nut palm ” — IN, myty “ Kokos”, vgl. vorstehend lie 
5.1; IN. yé = i, siche vorstehend wai. 

IN. ay > ¢ auch in s\ane™ the white ant’ < IN. anay “ Termite ”, 
we 8. (ua U.) 3“ rattan-cane " < IN. umay “* Rohr”; vgl. vorstehend 
fae, alite, alate, sowie in one “ sand ” < IN. hénay “ Sand” (inAlt- 
Java Aénd ist i < ay erst sekundir entstanden), 

IN. aw > o auch in vorstechendem hano, baho, s\ato, ato. 

Aus allen diesen Wortentsprechungen, deren ich rund 240 
gesammelt habe, lisst sich folgende Lautverschiebung von IN, 
zum Sa‘a zusammenstellen : 





IN. atu é€ aw ay ww y 


ae ae Se page es re (i, O) 

IN, p b m mp 

Sava hom p (pw) 

Be vest d(@)i lt nj 

Sa‘a Oo Eon] IN. nt nd(nd) nt’ ng’ 
IN. t' d’ g' w | Sate d 

Sa‘a + n 
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IN. &k g ¥ hoe tig A 
Baca Pc AGE O(’) 

*s in kombinatorischem Lautwandel vor i und w. 

Diese Lautverschiebung passt vollstiindig in den Rahmen der von 
mir aus dem IN. abgeleiteten melanesischen Ursprache (Urmelane- 
sisch = UMN; siche Folia ethnoglossica Bd. 3 Heft 2-4, 1927) 
hinein : 

IN. a iy yé uu we Faw w y A 


——— — 


UMN. «a i u o w y x 
Saad i ul o w s(i,O0) Of) 
IN. m nnn bp dd id gt’ gk 1 1 » 


UMN. m ni av 4b aq a’ g ler 
haa mn # hk or O t eo ee 
IN. mb mp ond nd nt ind’ gig’ sit’ nk aig 


UMN, mb nd nt fd’ ig 


Sa‘a op (pw) d k 
Es gelingt sonst selten, fiir den Lautwandel einer melanesischen 
Sprache so viele und so sichere Belege in dem Quellenmaterial der 
emschligigen Literatur aufzuspiiren. Dass es fiir das Sa‘a mdglich 
ist, Verdanken wir nur dem hier besprochenen Werke Ivens’, Es ist 
vorbildlich fiir alle, die in der Siidsee linguistische Forschungsarbeit 
leisten, und es ist unentbehrlich fiir alle Gelehrten in der alten und 
neuen Welt, die sich mit linguistischen Problemen der indonesischen, 
melanesischen und polynesischen Sprachen beschiftigen. 
Orro DemMPwo.rr. 








Ervpes sur Les ORIGINES DE LA RELIGION pe L’Eoyrre. Par 
Samvet A. B. Mercer. pp. xi, 105. London: Luzac & Co., 1929. 
This book, by the Professor of Egyptology in the University of 
Toronto, to whom we are already indebted for much scholarly work on 
Egypt and Assyria, is prefaced by a short introduction from the pen 
of M. Moret, himself a great authority on the religion of the ancient 
The author tells us that he has incorporated in his book the opinions 
expressed in certain notes left to him by Gaston Maspero, but in 
addition he has made use of new sources, of recent contributions to 
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the subject, and of the results of his own personal research. He has 
limited himself in this volume to a study of the four Egyptian gods, 
Horus, Seth, Osiris, and Re, before the period of the Pyramid Texts. 
The sources for this prehistoric period are rare and imperfect, conse- 
quently many of the conclusions reached are based on hypothesis only. 

Ancient Egypt was an intrinsic part of the Mediterranean world. 
From the standpoint of ethnology, the Egyptians belong to the 
Mediterranean race, from the point of view of geography, their country 
is a part of North Africa, from the standpoint of culture, their 
civilization has always been associated with that of Palestine, Syria 
and the islands of the East Mediterranean. 

Dr. Mercer brings together some very interesting material in his 
first chapter and concludes that the most ancient civilization of Egypt 
was found in Upper Egypt. In this region, at a prehistoric period, 
the supreme god was Seth, who was in part indigenous, and in part 
Libyan, like his worshippers. At the neolithic period, Egypt was 
invaded on the south-east by a Mediterranean race coming probably 
from Arabia, which created a second civilization, that of the Fayoum, 
and these people were worshippers of the Faleon-god, Horus. Later, 
Horus established himself in the West Delta, and there beca 
supreme. His followers allied themselves with the worshippers of 
Osims in the East Delta, and thus formed a united kingdom of Lower 
Egypt. Then the worshippers of Horus invaded Upper Egypt, 
conquered the worshippers of Seth, and established themselves in 
Central Egypt. After this arose a new people in the Delta, with their 
headquarters at Heliopolis, who worshipped Re. These people were 
of an Armenian type, or a Semitic mixture, and came perhaps from the 
Mediterranean islands, and allied themselves with the Horus 
worshippers. The two attacked Lower Egypt and conquered it, and 
there resulted a political union of the North and the South under the 
rule of the worshippers of Horus, though the people of Seth were not 
entirely conquered. Yet Horus remained the national god, up to the 
period of the Third Dynasty. During the time of the Fifth Dynasty 
Horus had to yield to Re, but after this Re, in his turn, had to share 
the supremacy with Osiris, and thenceforward the two great gods of 
Egypt were Re and Osiris, | 

After dealing in detail with the history and worship of each of the 
four gods, the author takes up the more controversial question of the 
origin of the religion of ancient Egypt. He differs from those 
Egyptologists who maintain that the religion was essentially native, 
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and not of foreign origin, holding that Semitic influence was 
predominant in the prehistoric period, The first civilization he admits 
was indigenous, but the second he holds was of foreign importation, 
coming probably from Arabia, not Nubia, by way of Suez. His final 
conclusion is that the inhabitants of Egypt represented four races and 
four religions ; worshippers of Seth, worshippers of Horus (who came 
from Arabia by Kosseir and Suez), worshippers of Osiris (who came 
from Syria), and worshippers of Re (from the Mediterranean islands). 
The cult of these four gods, the development of their mythologies, 
the rivalries of their priests, had a far-reaching influence upon the 
history of Egypt. 

Though some will be prepared to dispute the author's view as to 
the preponderating influence of the Semitic elements in this early 
period, and to attach greater importance to the Libyan-Hamitic 
element, all readers of this book will admit that Professor Mercer 
has made the most of the scanty materials at his disposal, while his 
views as to the political condition of Egypt at this time, a condition 
which was so intimately connected with the worship of the four great 
gods, are of great interest and very suggestive. 

It is much to be regretted that a book which includes so much that 
ig interesting and valuable for all who are concerned with the study of 
Egyptology, should contain neither bibliography nor index. 

M. SMiru. 


Races or Arica. By C. G. Seuroman, F.R.CP., F.RS., Professor 
of Ethnology in the University of London, 6} x 44, pp. 256. 
(Home University Library of Modern Knowledge.) London : 
Thornton Butterworth, Ltd. 1930. 2s. 6d. 

An up-to-date summary of anthropological facts relating to Africa 
is greatly needed and Dr, Seligman has supplied the want in a Most 
attractive little volume. The survey is both clear and concise and at 
the same time extremely readable. The introductory chapter contains 
definitions of terms commonly used in physical anthropology the 
lack of which has often been sadly felt by the general reader, spoiling 
his enjoyment of what would otherwise be interesting works. Ona 
point which has caused a good deal of discussion in the past, one fancies 
that the best-informed authorities will be disposed to agree that “if 
a definition of race be sought it is scarcely possible to say more than 
that race connotes ‘a group of people who have certain well-marked 
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physical characters in common ’, and that, though at the present day 
there can be few pure races in existence, for descriptive purposes 
we can treat a race as ‘pure’ unless there is reason to believe 
that it has arisen from,more than one source in relatively modern 
times,” 

The “ primary ” races of Africa are enumerated by Dr. Seligman 
as: (1) Hamites, (2) Semites (who, however, “ apart from a certain 
amount of mixture in Abyssinia, have only been present in Africa 
for a little over 1,000 years "’), (5) Negroes, including “ True Negroes ” 
(* mainly confined to the neighbourhood of the Guinea coast, including 
Nigeria and the French Sudan, with some part of the Cameroons and 
perhaps the Congo"), Bantu, Nilotes and “ half-Hamites ”, (4) Bush- 
men, (4a) Hottentots, and (5) Negritos (Pygmies). The “ half- 
Hamites " include the Masai, Nandi, Suk, Lumbwa, and some others, 
as well as, probably; the Didinga, Topotha and Iteso, The tribes 
sometimes called “ outcast” are mentioned in the chapter on the 
“Eastern Hamites” on account of “geographical position rather 
than ethnic knowledge ”. They are “ generally assumed . . . to be 
the descendants of a dwarf or pygmy race, presumably the ancestors 
of Bushmen or Negrillos ’: Dr. Seligman is inclined to doubt this 
in the case of the Dorobo, and I would venture to extend the doubt 
to the “* Wasania " (surely, more correctly, Wasanye)—what, by the 
bye, is the authority for the assertion that these people have clicks 
in their language? True, very little is known of it, as most of them 
now speak Galla, 

Enough has been said to show that the importance of this manual 
is in no way commensurate with its size, There could be no better 
introduction to the subject. 





A. W. 


Fanies or tue Vetp. By F, Possert. With a Foreword by Professor 
Carl Memhof. 7} x 5, pp. 132. Oxford: University Press, 6s. 
These stories have been collected by Mr. Posselt in the course of 
many years’ residence among the natives of southern Rhodesia, 
during which he had the amplest opportunity of gaining an insight into 
their customs and beliefs. While regretting. with Professor Meinhof, 
that the author has not seen his way to print the original text along 
with his versions, one cannot but be grateful for the conscientious 
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way in which he has recorded them, and particularly for noting the 
tribe by which each is contributed. Of the forty-six stories the largest 
number comes from the Nyungwe (Tete) people, who hardly come into 
southern Rhodesia: but the two authorities quoted for these, Siama- 
kuli and Chimsau, probably belong to this tribe, though Mr. Posselt 
gives no further particulars about them. The language spoken by the 
Banyungwe (probably the prefix should have the bilabial v) ts virtually 
the same as Nyanja. The Jindwe tribe, represented by eleven tales, 
appears to live in the Umtali district, but the name 1s not to be found 
among those enumerated in Mr. Posselt’s valuable Notes on Some Tribes 
of Southern Rhodesia. In the table of contents we find, indiscriminately, 
the name of the tribe, with or without prefix—Bananzwa, Barozwi, 
Ndebele—and that of the language, Chizezuru, Sinjanja. This is apt 
to be found perplexing. The Vambire, who have contributed two 
stories both new to me (though one is a variant on a familiar theme) 
are to be found in the Marandellas District; “ Chikunda ” (unless 
this is one of the unnamed tribes mentioned by Mr. Posselt as 
“scattered over the Territory ... and interspersed with those 
already named ”) presumably means the A-Chikunda (in their case, 
chi- is not a language-denoting prefix) of the Lower Shire and Zambezi, 

One story, given as Ndebele, is identical (though shortened) with 
part of Ukeombekcansini: in Callaway'’s Nursery Tales, Traditions 
and Histories of the Zulus (1868), “ The Blind Man and his Brother ” 
(Jindwe) may be compared with “ The Blind Man and the Cripple “in 
Captain Rattray’s Nyanja collection. Many of the stories, as might 
be expected, are concerned with the faiets et gestes of the Hare (Tsuro, 
Sulwe or Kalulu), and one combines the incident of the well dug by 
the animals (Swahili: Sungura na Mgomba and Haditht ya Vinyama) 
with that of the hare nursing the leopard’s (here the lion's) cubs and 
eating one after the other. For nearly every one of the forty-six tales 
in Mr. Posselt’s book, interesting parallels can be adduced from other 
parts of the Bantu field, and probably a very little further research 
would complete the list. 

The print and general appearance of the book are quite in accordance 
with the traditions of the Oxford University Press. 

A. W. 
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Tue Comparative Pronetics oF THE Suro-Cuvana Grovr oF 
Bantu Laneuaces. By A. N. Tucker, M.A. [Thesis approved 
for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
London.] 9} x 64, pp. 139. London: Longmans Green and 
Co., 1929. 

The most important part, to the non-expert in phonetics, of this 
very thorough and conscientious study, is the first chapter, with its 
accompanying map enabling one to place the various dialects of the 
three closely related but distinct languages: Sesuto, Sepedi and 
Sechuana. (Though, as Mr. Tucker points out, there is no actual 
* Sechuana ” language in existence: the name, here used for con- 
venience, is applied by him to the dialect of the Barolong, which 
appears to be the most important and is that used in Crisp, Notes 
towards a Secoana Grammar and Jones and Plaatje, Sechuana Reader.) 

Bakgatla are classed by Mr, Tucker as Bechuana, but probably 
the “ Kchatla ” noted by Meinhof asa separate language and placed on 
his map in the neighbourhood of Pretoria is that of the “ Transvaal 
Bakgatla, to be found in the Rustenberg district of South-West 
Transvaal”, who have “so far differed from the parent stem in 
language as to be classed under the Bapedi’’. (In proper names, 
where Mr. Tucker follows the current South African orthography, 
q has the Dutch value of the velar fricative), The historical develop- 
ment of these languages is illustrated by the diagram on p. 15: the 
Barolong and Batlhaping were, seemingly, the earliest immigrants 
into the country south of the Zambezi. A point which I do not remem- 
ber to have been taken up by previous inquirers is the “ peculiar 
quality of carrying power” possessed by all Bantu languages. Mr. 
Tucker has examined this question carefully but does not here suggest 
any final solution. If I am not mistaken, however, he is disposed to 
think that the fact of all syllables being open—i.e. ending in 4 
vowel—may at any rate partly account for the phenomenon. 

The discussion of phonetic technicalities must he left to specialists. 
I must confine myself to remarking that the two varieties of e, always 4 
stumbling-block to learners, seem to present even more difficulty than 
‘Thad thought, especially as the results arrived at by Crisp, Jacottet 
and Endemann “do not tally, neither have I found any native to 
agree with any one author in more than half the cases I have investi- 
gated”. In addition to this, the commonest sound appears to be 
the one difficult for the average ear to seize ! 








A. WERNER. 
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SrreucrurE AND Reationsnir or Arrican Lanouaces. By ALice 
Werner, D.Litt. (London). With preface by Hanns Vischer. 
8i x 51, pp. 62. London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1930. 
4s, fd, net. 
This little work embodies lectures actually delivered by the author 
‘1 1928-9 to Colonial Office probationers at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, and it is accordingly divided into four “lectures ". These 
deal, respectively, with the main divisions of the African languages, 
the Sudanic family, the large Bantu aggregate, which covers such a 
great part of the field, and the Hamitic languages. Semitic 1s cut out 
as being of comparatively late importation, and the Hottentot and 
Bushman languages are not discussed in detail, as their affiliation 
is still subject to some doubt. The differences between the three main 
types of speech considered are very clearly explained and illustrated 
by examples ; and an account is given of their geographical distribution. 
In such a small compass it would obviously have been impossible, 
even if it had been desirable, to enter into the details of the charac- 
teristics of all the individual languages comprised in these great 
groups. That is a function best reserved for their several grammars, 
not for a work which aims at being an introduction, on comparative 
lines, to African languages in general. Regarded from this point of 
view, it can fairly claim to have achieved its object, for it 1s very 
interesting and intelligible even to one who knows nothing at all of 
African linguistics and 1t will serve to stimulate its readers to a further 
pursuit of the subject. 
C. O. Buacpen. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES 
LINGUISTIC SURVEY OF INDIA. Vou. 1, Pr. I 

I am grateful to Dr. Grahame Bailey for the kindly and suggestive 
review of the above book in pp. 615 ff. of the Vol. V of the Bulletin. 
I would nevertheless ask permission to submit the following remarks 
in no controversial spirit, but in order to prevent my attitude in regard 
to one or two points being misunderstood, 

On p. 616 Dr. Bailey states that he has several times begged me 
to discontinue the use of “ Brokpa~ 4s the name of a dialect of 
Sina, and adds that in the volume under review I have given this up. 
I must make my position plain, It is true that I do not use the term 
in the volume under review, but that does not mean that I have 
given it up. Dr. Bailey objects to my using the term as the name of 
the Sina dialects of Dris and Dah-Hani. With all respect for his 
great authority I must differ from him in this respect. The word 
“ Brok-pa ” isa Tibetan term for “ a Highlander ”, and in that language 
is used for the Dards of both these localities. As Shaw? says, “ Both 
the Dah-Hanu people and the Dard communities settled on or about 
the Dras river, are called by their Tibetan neighbours Brak-pd,” and. 
so, all through the article, he calls these people by this name. 

Again, Drew * says “ At Dras the Dards . . . form more than half 
the community, the others being Baltis . . . Wherever the Dards 
are in contact with Baltis or with Bhots these others call them . - . 
Brokpa or Blokpa.” 

In spite of Dr. Bailey's authority I therefore stall venture to 
maintain that, if occasion requires it, 1 am entitled to refer to the 
forms of Sina spoken in Dras and Dah-Hanii as Brokpa dialects. 

Dr. Bailey refers to the question as to whether the ¢ and d of Sma 
are alveolar or dental. This was not dealt with in the book under 
review, nor do I do that here, It has been discussed at great length in 
the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1924, the protagonists 
being Colonel Lorimer and Dr. Bailey. 

Dr. Bailey says that four names are given in the Survey for the takri 
Alphabet, viz. thakuri, takkari, tdkri and takri, and that he has never 
heard any but the last. He adds that its derivation is unknown, but 
that we may be sure it is not connected with thakur. I have not 

1 See “ Stray Arians in Tibet’ in JASB. vol. xlvii, pt. 1, 1875, pp a6 if. 

2 Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 433 {. | 
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checked his list of names, but I have no doubt that it is correct. Names 
differ according to locality, and I have in each case recorded those that 
I found in use. If Dr. Bailey will refer to page 170 of the Part I of 
Volume I of the Survey, he will see that I consider Takkari as the best 
spelling, and of this his Takri is an obvious variant. As for the 
derivation, the word means “the alphabet of the Takkas”, an 
important tribe who once ruled the country round Sialkot, They were 
so well-known that they had a Prakrit dialect of their own, which was 
described at length by Indian grammarians. This dialect was called 
Takki, which Pischel, owing to incorrect manuscripts, read as Dhakkt, 
and mistakenly referred to the Dacca of Eastern Bengal! 
G. A. GRIERSON. 


— i 


Attention ought to be widely called to an Oceasional Paper (No. 2) 
issued by the Department of Native Development, Southern Rhodesia, 
in Which Dr. Doke discusses the important question of Word-Division 
in Bantu. The “conjunctive method ” which he advocates will surely 
commend itself to every impartial inquirer when it is taken into 
consideration that in such a word, for instance, as the Zulu u-ya-ku-si- 
bona “ he will see us", not one of the component parts, with the 
exception of the verb-stem bona (and that only in the imperative 
singular) can be used independently. In Sesuto printed books, where 
the *‘ disjunctive method ” is usually employed (according to which 
the above word would be written u ya ku si bona) the loose particles are 
4 constant source of confusion. I have always adopted the conjunctive 
form of writing, but have been accustomed to except from it the word 
for “ and ™ (na) and the possessive particle—except where these, as in 
Zulu, coalesce with a vowel following, e.g. nomuhtu (for na umuntu), 
wenkosi (for wa inkosi), But it must be owned that Dr. Doke is only 
logical in refusing to make this exception. If the problem is likely to 
arise in any other class of hitherto unwritten languages, the solution 
here suggested is well worth the attention of all concerned. 

A. WERNER. 
1 See JRAS. 1913, p. 882. 
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